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THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


rE 


§ 91. JESUS CONSIDERED AS A WORKER OF MIRACLES. 


TxHat the Jewish people in the time of Jesus expected miracles 
from the Messiah is in itself natural, since the Messiah was a 
second Moses and the greatest of the prophets, and to Moses and 
the prophets the national legend attributed miracles of all kinds: by 
later Jewish writings it is rendered probable ;* by our gospels, 
certain. When Jesus on one occasion had (without natural means) 
cared a blind and dumb demoniac, the people were hereby led to 
ask: Is not this the son of David? (Matt. xii. 23,) a proof that a 
miraculous power of healing was regarded as an attribute of the 
Messiah. John the Baptist, on hearing of the works of Jesus, 
(py), sent to him with the inquiry, Art thou he that should come, 
(épxdpevoc)? Jesus, in proof of the affirmative, merely appealed 
again to his miracles (Matt. xi. 2 ff. parall.). At the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which was celebrated by Jesus in Jerusalem, many of the 
people believed on him, saying, in justification of their faith, When 
Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than these which this 
man hath done (John vii. 31)? 

But not only was it predetermined in the popular expectation 
that the Messiah should work miracles in general,—the particular 
kinds of miracles which he was to perform were fixed, also in 


* See the passages quoted, Introd. 3 14, notes 9, 10, to which may be added 4 
Esdr. xiii. 50, (Fabric. Cod. pseudepigr. V. ‘I’. ii. p. 286,) and Sohar Exod. fol. iii. col. 
12, (Schéttgen, hore, ii. p. 541, also in Bertholdt's Christol. 3 83, note 1.) 
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accordance with Old Testament types and declarations. Moses 
dispensed meat and drink to the people in a supernatural manner 
(Exod. xvi. 17): the same was expected, as the rabbins explicitly 
say, from the Messiah. At the prayer of Elisha, eyes were in one 
case closed, in another, opened supernaturally (2 Kings vi.): the 
Messiah also was to open the eyes of the blind. By this prophet 
and his master, even the dead had been raised (1 Kings xvii. ; 
2 Kings iv.): hence to the Messiah also power over death could not 
be wanting.* Among the prophecies, Isai. xxxv. 5, 6 (comp. xlii. 7) 
was especially influential in forming this portion of the messianic 
idea. It is here said of the messianic times: Zhen shall the eyes 
of the blind be opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped, then 
shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall sing. These words, it is truc, stand in Isaiah in a figurative 
connexion, but they were early understood literally, as is evident 
from the circumstance that Jesus describes his miracles to the 
messengers of John (Matt. xi. 5) with an obvious allusion to this 
prophetic passage. 

Jesus, in so far as he had given himsclf out and was believed 
to be the Messiah, or even merely a prophet, had to meet this 
expectation when, according to several passages already considered 
(Matt. xii. 38; xvi. 1. alia his Pharisaic enemies required @ 
sign from him; when, atter the violent expulsion of the traders 
and money-changers from the Temple, the Jews desired from him 
a sign that should legitimate such an assumption of authority 
(John ii. 18); and when the people in the synagogue of Capernaum, 
on his requiring faith in himself as the sent of God, made it a 
condition of this faith that he should show them a sign (John vi. 30). 

According to the Gospels, Jesus more than satisticd this demand 
made by his cotemporaries on the Messiah. Not only does a con- 
siderable part of the evangelical narratives consist of descriptions 
of his miracles; not only did his disciples after his death especially 
call to their own remembrance and to that of the Jews the duvduec¢ 
(miracles) onpeta (signs) and tépata (wonders) wrought by him (Acts 
ii. 22; comp. Luke xxiv. 19): but the people also were, even during 
his life, so well satisfied with this aspect of his character that many 
believed on him in consequence (Jolin ii. 23; comp. vi. 2), contrasted 
him with the Baptist who gave no sign (John x. 41), and even be- 
lieved that he would not be pel eek this respect by the future 
Messiah (John vii. 31). The above demands of a sign do not appear 
to prove that Jesus had performed no miracles, especially as several 
of them occur immediately after important miracles, e. g., after the 
cure of a demoniac, Matt. xii. 38; and after the feeding of the five 
thousand, John vi. 30. This position indeed creates a difficulty, for 
how the Jews could deny to these two acts the character of proper 
signa it is not easy to understand; the, power of expelling demons, 
in particular, being rated very highly (Luke x. 17). The sign de- 

* See the rabbinical passages quoted. 
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manded on these two occasions must therefore be more precisely 
defined according to Luke xi. 16 (comp. Matt. xvi. 1; Mark viii. 11), 
as a sign from heaven, onpueiov é§ obpavod, and we must understand 
it to be the specifically messianic sign of the Son of Man in heaven, 
onpeiov Tov viov Tov dvOownov év 7G ovpavg (Matt. xxiv. 30). If how- 
ever it be preferred to sever the connexion between these demands 
of a sign and the foregoing miracles, it is possible that Jesus may 
have wrought numerous miracles, and yet that some hostile Phan- © 
pees, who had not happened to be eye-witnesses of any of them, 

may still have desired to see one for themselves. 

That Jesus censures the seeking for miracles (John iv. 48) and 
refuses to comply with any one of the demands for a sign, does not 
in itself prove that he might not have voluntarily worked miracles 
in other cases, when they appeared to him to be more seasonable. 
When in relation to the demand of the Pharisees, Mark viii. 12, he 
declares that there shall be no sign given ¢o this generation, TG yeveg 
tavry, or Matt. xii. 39 f.; xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29 f., that there shall 
no sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah the prophet, it would 
appear that by this generation yeved, which in Matthew and Luke 
he characterizes as evil and adulterous, he cou!d only mean the 
Pharisaic part of his cotemporaries who were hostile to him, and 
that he intended to declare, that to these should be granted either 
no sign at all, or merely the sign of Jonas, that is, as he interprets 
it in Hatthew, the miracle of his resurrection, or as modern exposi- 
tors think, the impressive manifestation of his person and teaching. 
But if we take the words ov doOjcera: avry in the sense that his 
enemics were to obtain no sign from him, we encounter two diffi- 
culties: on the one hand, things must have chanced singularly if 
among the inany miracles wrought by Jesus in the greatest publicity, 
not one fell under the observation of Pharisees (moreover Matt. xii. 
24 f. parall. contradicts this, for there Pharisees are plainly supposed 
to be present at the cure of the blind and dumb demoniac): on the 
other hand, if signs personally witnessed are here intended, the enc- 
mies of Jesus certainly did not sec his resurrection, or his person 
after he was risen. Hence the above declaration cannot well mean 
merely that his enemies should be excluded from an actual sight of 
his miracles. There is yet another expedient, namely, to suppose 
that the expression ov do#jcera: avr refers to a sign which should 
conduce to the good of the subject of which it is predicated: but all 
the miracles of Jesus happened equally with his original mission and 
his resurrection at once for the benefit of that subject and the con- 
trary, namely, in their object for its benefit, in their result not so. 
Nothing therefore remains but to understand the yeved of the co- 
temporaries of Jesus generally, and the dfdoo@a: to refer to observa- 
tion generally, mediate or immediate: so that thus Jesus would 
appear to have here repudiated the working of miracles in general. 

This is not very consistent with the numerous narratives of mir- 
acles in the Gospels, but it accords fully with the fact that in toe 
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preaching and epistles of the apostles, a couple of gerieral notices 
excepted (Acts li. 22; x. 38 f.), the miracles of Jesus appear to be 
unknown, and everything is built on his resurrection: on which the 
remark may be ventured that it could neither have been so unex- 
pected nor could it have formed so definite an epoch, if Jesus had 
previously raised inore than one dead person, and had wrought the 
most transcendent miracles of all kinds. This then is the question: 
Ought we, on account of the evangelical narratives of miracles, to 
explain away that expression of Jesus, or doubt is authenticity ; or 
ought we not, rather, on the strength of that declaration, and the 
silence of the apostolic writings, to become distrustful of the numer- 
ous histories of miracles in the Gospels? 

This can only be decided by a close examination of these narra- 
tives, among which, for a reason that will be obvious hereafter, we 
give the precedence to the expulsions of demons. 


§ 92. THE DEMOMIACS, CONSIDERED GENERALLY. 


WHILE in the fourth gospel, the expressions dauéviov Exerv to 
have a demon, and datporicopevoc, being a demoniac, appear no- 
where except in the accusations of the Jews against Jesus, and as 
parallels to palveoOat, to be mad (viii. 48 f.; x. 20 f.; comp. Mark 
lil, 22, 30; Matt. xi. 18): the synoptists may be said to represent 
demoniacs as the most frequent objects of the curative powers of 
Jesus. When they describe the commencement of his ministry in 
Galilee, they give the demoniacs datpovrcouévouc* a prominent place 
among the sufferers whom Jesus healed (Matt. iv. 24; Mark 1. 34), 
and in all their summary notices of the ministry of Jesus in certain 
districts, demoniacs play a chief part (Matt. vir. 16 f.; Mark i. 39; 
iii, 11 f.; Luke vi. 18). ‘The power to cast out devils i3 before any - 
thing else imparted by Jesus to his disciples (Matt. x. 1, 8; Mark 
iii, 15; vi. 7; Luke ix. 1), who to their great Joy succeed in using 
it according to their wishes (Luke x. 17, 20; Mark vi. 13). 

Besides these summary notices, however, several cures of de- 
moniacs are narrated to us in detail, so that we can form a tolerably 
accurate idea of their peculiar condition. In the one whose cure in 
the synagogue at Capernaum is given by the evangelists as the first 
of this kind (Mark ~ 23 ff; Luke iv. 33 ff.), we find, on the one 
hand, a disturbance of the self-consciousness, causing the possessed 
individuals to speak in the person of the demon, which appears also 
in other demoniacs, as for example, the Gadarenes (Matt. viii. 29 f. 
parall.); on the other hand, spasms and convulsions with savage 
cries. ‘This spasmodic state has, in the demoniac who is also called 
a lunatic (Matt. xvii. 14 ff. parall.), reached the stage of manifest 
epilepsy; for sudden falls, often in dangerous places, cries, gnashing 


* That the oeAnviatoueroc associated with them by Matthew are only a particular 
species of demoniacs, whcse malady appeared to be governed by the changes of the moon, 
is proved by Matt. xvii. 14 f where a daysdvuy is expelled from a cedqvintppevos. 
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of the teeth, and foaming, are known symptoms of that malady.* 
The other aspect of the Gencaieaal state, namely, the disturbance 
of the self-consciousness, amounts in the demoniac of Gadara, by 
whose lips a demon, or rather a plurality of these evil spirits, speaks 
as a subject, to misanthropic madness, with attacks of maniacal 
fury against himself and others.t Moreover, not only the insane 
and epileptic, but the dumb (Matt. ix. 32; Luke xi. 14; Matt. xii. 
22, the dionb demoniac is also blind) and those.suffering from a 

outy contraction of the body (Luke xiii. 11 ff), are by the evange- 
Fists designated more or leas precisely as demoniacs. 

The idea of these sufferers presupposed in the gospels and shared 
by their authors, is that a wicked, unclean spirit (datpévoy, rreiua 
dxd@aprov) or several, have taken possession of them (hence their 
condition is described by the expressions daizérov, Every, daruov- 
gea0at, to have a demon, to be a demoniac), speak through their ar- 
gans, (thus Matt. viii. 31, 0 daipoveg mapexddovy avrov Aéyovrec,) and 
put their limbs in motion at pleasure, (thus Mark ix. 20, 7d mvevpa 
éondpagev avrov,) until, forcibly expelled by a cure, they depart from 
the patient (é«BdAdey, éSépyeoPaz), According to the representation 
of the evangelists, Jesus also held this view of the matter. It is true 
that when, as a means of liberating the possessed, he addresses the 
demons within them (as in Mark ix. 25; Matt. viii. 32; Luke iv. 
35), we might with Paulus{ regard this as a mode of entering into 
the fixed ee of these more i ee insane persons, it being the part 
of a psychical physician, if he would produce any effect, to accommo- 
date himself to this idea, however strongly he may in reality be con- 
vinced of its groundlessness. But this 1s not all; Jesus, even in his 
po conversations with his disciples, not only says nothing calcu- 
ated to undermine the notion of demoniacal possession, but rather 
speaks repeatedly on a supposition of its truth; ase. g. in Matt. x. 8, 
where he gives the commission, Cast out devils; in Luke x. 18 ff.; 
and especially in Matt. xvii. 21, parall., where he says, Z'his kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting. Again, in a purely the- 
oretical discourse, perhaps also in the more intimate circle of his dis- 
ciples, Jesus gives a description quite accordant with the idea of his 
cotemporaries of the departure of the unclean spirit, his wandering 
in the wilderness, and his return with a reinforcement (Matt. xii. 
43 ff.). With these facts before us, the attempt made by generally 
unprejudiced inquirers, such as Winer,§ to show that Jesus did not 
share the popular opinion on demonical possession, but merely ac- 
commodated his language to their understanding, appears to us a 
mere adjustment of his ideas by our own. A closer examination of 
the last-mentioned passage will suftice to remove every thought of a 
mere accommodation on the part of Jesus. It is true that commen- 
tators have sought to evade all that is conclusive in this passage, by 


* Compare the passages of ancient physicians, ap. Winer, bibl, Realwérterbuch, 1, 
8.191. + Rabbinical and other passages, ap. Winer, ut sup.§. 192. 4 Exeg, Hand. 
1. B. & 4765; comp. Hase, L. J. 8. 60. § Ut sup. §. 191. 
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interpreting it figuratively, or even as a parable,* in every explana- 
tion of which (if we set aside such as that given by Olshausent after 
Calmet,) the essential idea is, that superficial conversion to the cause 
of Jesus is followed by a relapse into aggravated sin.{ But, I would 
fain know, what justifies us in abandoning the literal interpretation 
of this discourse? In the propositions themselves there is no indi- 
cation of a figurative meaning, nor is it rendered probable by the 
general style of teaching used by Jesus, for he nowhere else presents 
moral relations in the garb of demoniacal conditions; on the con- 
trary, whenever he spcaks, as here, of the departure of evil spirits, 
e. g. in Matt. xvii. 21, he evidently intends to be understood lite- 
rally. But does the context favour a figurative interpretation ? 
Luke (xi. 24 ff.) places the discourse in question after the defence 
of Jesus against the Pharisaic accusation, that he cast out devils by 
Beelzebub: a position which is undoubtedly erroneous, as we have 
secn, but which is a proof that he at least understood Jesus to speak 
literally—of real demons. Matthew also places the discourse near 
to the above accusation and defence, but he inserts between them 
the demand of a sign, together with its refusal, and he makes Jesus 
coriclude with the application, Even so shall zt be also unto this 
wicked generation. This addition, it is true, gives the discourse a 
figurative application to the moral and religious condition of his co- 
temporaries, but only thus: Jesus intended the foregoing description 
of the expelled and returning demon literally, though he made a sec- 
ondary use of this event as an image of the moral condition of his 
cotemporarics. At any rate Luke, who has not the same addition, 
gives the discourse of Jesus, to use the expression of Paulus, as a 
warning against demoniacal relapses. That the majority of theo- 
logians in the present day, without decided support on the part of 
Matthew, and in decided contradiction’ to Luke, advocate the merely 
figurative interpretation of this passage, appears to be founded in an 
aversion to ascribe to Jesus so strongly developed a demonology, as 
lies in his words literally understood. But this is not to be avoided, 
even leaving the above passage out of consideration. In Matt. xii. 
25 f. 29, Jesus speaks of a kingdom and household of the devil, in 
a manner which obviously outsteps the domain of the merely figur- 
ative; but above all, the passage already quoted, Luke x. 18—20, 
13 of such a nature as to compel even Paulus, who is generally so 
fond of lending to the hallowed personages of primitive Christian 
history the views of the present age, to admit that the kingdom of 
Satan was not merely a symbol of evil to Jesus, and that he believed 
in actual demoniacal possession. For he says very justly, that as 
Jesus here speaks, not to the patient or to the people, but to those 
who themselves, according to his instructions, cured demoniacs, his 


* Gratz, Comm. z. Matth. 8, 615. + B. Comm. 1, 8. 424. According to this, ths 
passage relates to the Jewish people, who before the exile were possessed by the devil in 
the form of idolatry, and afterwards in the worse form of Pharisaism. { Thas Fritzsche, 

in Matth, p. 447. 
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werds are not to be explained as a mere accommodation, when he 
corfirms their belief that the spirits are subject unto them, and 
deseribes their capability of curing the malady in question, as a 
power over the porver of the enemy.* In answer also to the repug- 
nance of those with whose enlightenment a belief.in demoniacal pos- 
session is inconsistent, to admit that Jesus held that belief, the same 
theologian justly observes that the most distinguished mind may re- 
tain a false idea, prevalent among his cotemporaries, if it happen to 
lie out of his peculiar sphere of thought.t 

Some light is thrown on the evangelical conception ofthe de- 
moniacs, by the opinions on this subject which we find in writers 
more or less cotemporary. The general idea that evil spirits had in- 
fluence on men, producing melancholy, insanity, and epilepsy, was 
early prevalent among the Grceeksf{ as well as the Hebrews :§ but 
the more distinct idea that evil spirits entered into the human body 
and took possession of its members was not developed until a con- 
siderably later period, and was a consequence of the dissemination 
of the oriental, particularly the Persian pneumatology among both 
Hebrews and Greeks. || Hence we find in Josephus the expressions 
datubvia Toi¢ Cwoty elodvéueva,| eyxaescueva** (demons entering into 
the living, settling themselves there), and the same ideas in Luciantt 
and Philostratus.tt 

Of the nature and origin of these spirits nothing is expressly 
stated in the gospels, except that they belong to the household of 
Satan (Matt. xii. 26 ff. parall.), whence the acts of one of them are 
directly ascribed to Satan (Luke xiii. 16.). But from Josephus,§$ 
Justin Martyr||| and Philostratus,{¥ with whont rabbinical writings 
apree,*** we learn that these demons were the digembodied souls of 
wicked men; and modern theologians have not scrupled to attribute 
this opinion on their origin to the New Testament also.ttt Justin 


* Exeg. Handb. 2, 8.566.  f¢ Ut snp, 1. B. S. 483, 2, 8.96. t Hence the words 

ay. ‘ay were used as synonymous with ueAayyo/ar. paiveodat, Hippocrates 

had to combat the opinion that epilepsy was the effect of denionical influence. Vid. Wet- 
stein, S. 282 ff. . 

§ Let the reader compare the MIN" Me API M4, which made Saul melancholy, 


1 Sam. xvi. 14. Its influence on Saul is expressed by "F233 || Vid. Creuzer, Sym- 
bolik, 3, S. 69 f.; Baur, Apollonius von Tyana and Christus, S. 144. | Bell, jud. vii. 
vi. 3. ** Antiq. vi. xi. 2. On the state of Saul. ++ Philopseud. 16. §§ Vits 
Apollon. iv. 20, 25, comp. Baur, ut sup. S. 38 f. 42. Even Aristotle speaks of daiuovi trv 
yevoptvor xaroxou. de mirab. 166,ed. Bekk. $f Ut sup. bell.j.: ra ydpxudotpeva darpovia— 
Turnpov tori avdporuy mveiuara, toig footw eladvoueva xal Kreirovra todg Bordeiag pe) 
tvyxavovtac. jj] Apoll i. 18. FY Ut sup. iii. 38. *** Vid. Eisenmenger, entdecktes 
Judenthum, 2, 8.457. t+ Paulus, exeg. Handb, 2, 8.39; LJ. 1,a,S8. 217. He 
appeals in support of this to Matt. kiv. 2, where Herod, on hearing of the miracles of Je- 
sus, says: Jt is Jukn the Baptist, he is risen from the dead In this expression Paulus finds 
the rabbinical opinion of the = 5" which is distinct from that of the 54955 or transmi- 


gration of souls properly so called, (that is, the passage of disembodied souls into the 
budies of infants, while in the process of formfation,) and according to which the soul of a 
dead person might unite itself to that of a living one, and add to its power (vid. Eisen- 
menger 2, S. 85 ff.) But, as Fritzsche, and others have shown, the word 7yépdy refers t 
an actual resurrection of the Baptist, and not to this rabbinical notion , which, moreover 
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and the Rabbins more nearly particularize, as spirits that torment 
the living, the souls of the giants, the offspring of those angels who 
allied themselves to the daughters of men; the rabbins further add 
the souls of these who perished in the deluge, and of those who par- 
ticipated in building the tower of Babel ;* and with this agree the 
Clementine Homilies, for according to them also, these souls of the 
giants having become demons, seek to attach themselves, as the 
stronger, to human souls, and to inhabit human bodies.t -\s, how- 
ever, in the continuation of the passage first cited, Justin endeavours 
to convince the heathens of immortality from their own ideas, the 
opinion which he there expresses, of demons being the souls of the 
departed in general, can scarcely be regarded as his, especially as 
his pupil Tatian expressly declares himself against it;{ while Jo- 
sephus affords no criterion ag to the latent idea of the New Testa- 
ment, since his Greek education renders it very uncertain whether he 
presents the doctrine of demoniacal possession in its original Jewish, 
or in a Grecian form. If it must be admitted that the Hebrews 
owed their doctrine of demons to Persia, we know that the Deves 
of the Zend mythology were originally and essentially wicked beings: 
existing prior to the human race; of these two characteristics, He- 
braism as such might be induced to expunge the former, which per- 
tained to Dualism, but could have no reason for rejecting the. latter. 
Accordingly, in the Icbrew view, the demons were the fallen angels 
of Gen. vi., the souls of their offspring the giants, and of the great , 
criminals before and immediately after the deluge, whom the popular 
imagination gradually magnified into superhuman boat i But in 
the ideas of the Hebrews, there lay no motive for descending beyond 
the circle of these souls, who might be conceived to form the court 
of Satan. Such a motive was only engendered by the union of the 
Greco-roman culture with the Hebraic: the former had no Satan, 
and consequently no retinue of spirits devoted to his service, but it 
had an abundance of Manes, Lemures, and the like,—all names for 
disembodied souls that diequieted the living. Now, the combina- 
tion of these Greco-roman ideas with the above-mentioned Jewish 
ones, seems to have been the source of the demonology of Josephus, 
of Justin, and also of the later rabbins: but it does not follow that 
the same mixed view belongs to the New Testament. Rather, as 
this Grecised form of the doctrine in question is nowhere positively 
put forth by the evangelical writers, while on the contrary the de- 
mons are in some passages represented as the household of Satan: 
there is nothing to contravene the inference to be drawn from the 
unmixedly Jewish character of thought which reigns in the synop- 


even were it implied, is totally different from that of demonical possession. Here it weuld 
be a good spirit who had entered into a prophet fur the strengthening of his powers, as 
according to a later Jewish idea the soul of Seth was united to that of Moses, and again 
the souls of Moses and Aaron to that of Samuel (Eisenmenger, ut sup.); but from this it 
would by n> means fullow, that it was possible for wickcd spirits to enter into the living. 

* Jusiin. Apol. ii. 5, Eisenmenger, ut sup. ¢ Homil. viii. 18 f.; ix.9f. f~ Orat 
contra Grwcos, 16, 
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tical gospels on all other subjects (apart from Christian modifica- 
tions); namely, that we must attribute to them the pure and original 
Jewish conception of the doctrine of demons. 

It is well known that the older theology, moved by a regard for 
the authority of Jesus and the evangelists, espoused the belief in the 
reality of demoniacal possession. The new theology, on the con- 
trary, especially since the time of Scmler,* in consideration of the 
similarity between the condition of the demoniacs in the New Tes- 
tament and many naturally diseased subjects of our own day, has 
begun to refer the malady of the former also to natural causes, and 
to ascribe the evangelicil’ supposition of supernatural causes, to the 
pa of that age. In modern days, on the occurrence of epi- 

epsy, insanity, and even a disturbance of the self-consciousness re- 
sembling the condition ot the possessed described in the New Tes- 
tament, it is no longer the custom to account for them by the sup- 
en of demoniacal influence: and the reason of this seems to 

, partly that the advancement in the knowledge of nature and of 
mind has placed at command a wider range of facts and analogies, 
which may serve to explain the above conditions naturally; partly 
that the contradiction, involved in the idea of demoniacal possession, 
is beginning to be at least dimly perceived. For,—apart from the 
difficulties which the notion of the existence of a devil and demons 
_ entails,— whatever theory may be held as to the relation between 
the self-consciousness and the bodily organs, it remains absolutely 
inconceivable how the union between the two could be so far dis- 
solved, that a foreign self-consciousness could gain an entrance, 
thrust out that which belonged to the organism, and usurp its place. 
Hence for every one who at once regards actual phenomena with 
enlightened eyes, and the New Testament narratives with orthodox 
ones, there results the contradiction, that what now proceeds from 
natural causes, must in the time of Jesus have been caused super- 
naturally. 

In order to remove this inconceivable difference between the 
conditions of one age and another, avoiding at the same time any 
imputation on the New Testament, Olshausen, whom we may fairly 
take as the representative of the mystical theology and philosophy 
of the present day, denies both that all states of the kind in ques- 
tion have now a natural cause, and that they had in the time of Je- 
sus invariably a supernatural cause. With respect to our own time 
he asks, if the apostles were to enter our ma how would 
they name many of the inmates? We answer, they would to a cer- 
tainty name many of them demoniacs, by reason of their participa- 
tion in the ideas of their people and their age, not by reason of their 
apostolic illumination; and the official who acted as their conductor 


* See his Commentatio de demoniacis quorum ta N. T. fit mentio, and his minute con- 
sideration of demonical cases. So early as the time of Origen, physicians gave na 
explanations of the state of those supposed to be possessed. Orig. in Matth, xvwil. Lb. 

¢ B Comm. |, 8. 296. Anm, 
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would very properly endeavour to set them right: whatever names 
therefore they might give to the inmates of our asylums, our conclu- 
sions as to the naturalness of the disorders of those inmates would 
not be at all affected. With respect to the time of Jesus, this theo- 
logian maintains that the same forms of disease were, even by the 
Jcws, in one case held demoniacal, in another not so, according to 
the difference in their origin: for example, one who had become in- 
sane through an organic Sisonlee of the brain, or dumb through an 
injury of the tongue, was not looked on as a demoniac, but only 
tliose, the cause of whose condition was more or less psychical. Of 
such a distinction in the time of Jesus, Olshausen is manifestly 
bound to give us instances. Whence could the Jews of that age 
have acquired their knowledge of the latent natural causes of these 
conditions—whence the criterion by which to distinguish an insanity 
or imbecility originating in a malformation of the brain, from one 
purely psychical? Was not their observation limited to outward 
phenomena, and those of the coarsest character? The nature of their 
distinctions seems to be this: the state of an epileptic with his sud- 
den falls and convulsions, or of a maniac in his delirium, especially . 
if, from the reaction of the popular idea respecting himself he speaks 
in the person of another, seems to point to an external influence 
which governs him; and sonecniently, so soon as the belief in de- 
moniacal possession existed among the people, all such states were 
referred to this cause, as we find them to be in the New Testament: 
whereas in dumbness and gouty contraction or lameness, the influence 
of an external power is lesa decidedly indicated, so that these afflic- 
tions were at one time ascribed to a possessing demon, at another 
not so. Of the former case we find an example in the dumb per- 
sons already mentioned, Matt. ix. 32; xii. 22, and in the woman 
who was bowed down, Luke xiii. 11; of the latter, in the man who 
was deaf and had an impediment in his speech, Mark vii. 32 ff, 
and in the many paralytics mentioned in the gospels. The decision 
for the one opinion or the other was however certainly not founded 
on an investigation into the origin of the diseasc, but solely on its 
external symptoms. If then the Jews, and with them the evange- 
lists, referred the two chief classes of these conditions to demoniacal 
influence, there remains for him who believes himself bound Ly their 
opinion, without choosing to shut out the lights of modern science, 
the glaring inconsistency of considering the same diseases as in one 
age natural, in another sta petal 

But the most formidable difficulty for Olshausen, in his attempted 
mediation between the Judaical demonology of the New Testament 
and the intelligence of our own day, arises from the influence of the 
latter on his own mind—an influence which renders him adverse to 
the idea of personal demons. This theologian, initiated in the philo- 
sophy of the present age, endeavours to resolve the host of demons, 
which in the New Testament are regarded as distinct individuals, 
into a system of emanations, forming the continuity of a single sub- 
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stance, which indeed sends forth from itself separate powers, not, 
however to subsist as independent individuals, but to return as 
accidents into the unity of the substance. This cast of thought we 
have already observed in the opinions of Olshausen concerning 
angels, and it appears still more decidedly in his demonology. Per- 
sonal demons are too repugnant, and as Olshausen himself expresses 
it,* the comprehension of two subjects in onc individual is too in- 
conceivable, to find a ready acceptation. Hence it is everywhere 
with vague generality that a sagen of evil and darkness is spoken 
of ; and though a personal prince is given to it, its demons are un- 
derstood to be mere effluxes and operations, by which the evil prin- 
ciple manifests itself. But the most vulnerable poiat of Olshausen’s 
opinion concerning demons is this: it is too much for him to believe 
that Jesus asked the name of the demon in the Gadarene ; since he 
himself doubts the personality of those emanations of the kingdom 
of darkness, it cannot, he thinks, have been thus decidedly supposed 
by Christ ;—hence he understands the question, WAat is thy name? 
(Mark v. 9.) to be addressed, not to the demon, but to the man,t 
plainly in opposition to the whole context, for the answer, Legion, 
appears to be in no degree the result of a misunderstanding, but the 
right answer—the one expected by Jesus. 

If, however, the demons are, according to Olshausen’s opinion, 
impersonal powers, that which guides them and determines their 
various functions is the law which governs the kingdom of darkness 
in relation to the kingdom of light. On this theory, the worse a 
man is morally, the closer must be the connexion between him and 
the kingdom of evil, and the closest conceivable connexion—the 
entrance of the power of darkness into the personality of the man, 
Le. possession—must always occur in the most wicked. But his- 
torically this is not so: the demoniacs in the gospels appear to be 
sinners only in the sense that all sick persons need forgiveness of 
sins; and the greatest sinners (Judas for example) are spared the 
infliction of possession. ‘The common opinion, with its personal 
demions, escapes this contradiction. It is true that this opinion also, 
as we find for instance in the Clementine Homilies, firmly main- 
tains it to be by sin only that man subjects himself to the ingress 
of the demon;t but here there is yet scope for the individual will 
of the demon, who often, from motives not to be calculated, passes 
by the worst, and holds in chase the less wicked.§ On the contrary, 
if the demons are considered, as by Olshausen, to be the actions of 
the power of evil in its relation to the power of goodness ; this rela- 
tion being regulatcd by laws, every thing arbitrary and accidental 
is excluded. Hence it evidently costs that theologian some pains 
to disprove the consequence, that according to his theory the pos- 


* § 255 f + S. 302, after the example of Paulus, exeg. Handbuch, 1. B. 8. 474. 
$ Homil. viii. 19. 3 Thus Asmodeus chooses Sara and her husband as olijects of torment 
and destruction, not because either the former or the latter were partivalarly wicked, ok 
Lecause Sara's beauty attracted him. ‘Tob. vi. 12—15. 
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sessed must always be the most wicked. Proceeding from the ap- 
parent contest of two powers in the demoniacs, he adopts the posi- 
tion that the state of demonical possession does not appear in those 
who entirely give themselves up to evil, and thus maimtain an in- 
ternal unity of disposition, but only in those in whom there exists 
a struggle a ra sin.* In that case, however, the above state, 
being reduced to a purcly moral phenomenon, must appear far more 
frequently ; every violent inward struggle must manifest itself under 
this form, and especially those who ultimately give themselves up 
to evil must, before arriving at this point, pass alae a period of 
conflict, that is of possession. Olshausen thercfore adds a physical 
condition, namely, that the preponderance of evil in the man must 
have weakened his corporeal organization, particularly the nervous 
system, before he can become susceptible of the demoniacal state. 
But since such disorders of the nervous system may occur without 
any moral fault, who does not see that the state which it is intended 
to ascribe to demoniacal power as its proper source, is thus referred 
chiefly to natural causes, and that therefore the argument defeats 
its own object? Hence Olshauscn quickly turns away from this side 
of the question, and lingers on the comparison of the da:yovgouer¢ 
(demoniac) with the tovnpds (wicked); whereas he ought rather to 
compare the former with the epileptic and insane, for it is only by 
this means that any light can be thrown on the nature of possession. 
This shifting of the question from the ground of physiology and 
psychology to that of morality and religion, renders the discussion 
concerning the demoniacs, one of the most useless which Olshausen’s 
work contains. f 

Let us then relinquish the ungrateful attempt to modernize the 
New Testament conception of the demoniacs, or to judaize our mod- 
ern ideas ;—let us rather, in relation to this subject, understand the 
statements of the New Testament as simply as they are given, 
without allowing our investigations to be restricted by the ideas 
therein presented, which belonged to the age and nation of its 
writers. 

The method adopted for the cure of the demoniacal state was, 
especially among the Jews, in conformity with what we have ascer- 
tained to have been the idea of its nature. The cause of the malady 
was not supposed to be, as in natural diseases, an impersonal object 
or condition, such as-an impure fluid, a morbid excitement or de- 
bility, but a self-conscious being; hence it was treated, not mechani- 
cally or chemically, but logically, i. e. by words. The demon was 
enjoined to depart; and to give effect to this injunction, it was 
coupled with the names of beings who were believed to have power 
over demons. Hence the main instrument against demoniacal pos- 


* §. 294. + It fills 8S. 289—298. { I have endeavoured to present helps towards 
a scientific conception of the states in question in several essays, which are now incorpo- 
rated in my Charakteristiken u. Kritiken. Comp. Wirth, Theorie des Somnambulismus, 
&. 811 & 
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session was conjuration,® either in the name of God, or of angels, 
or of some other potent being, e. & the Messiah (Acts xix. 13), 
with certain forms which were said to be derived trom Solomon,t 
In addition to this, certain roots,} stones, § fumigations and amulets |} 
were used, in obedience to traditions likewise believed to have been 
handed down from Solomon. Now as the cause of the malady was 
not seldom really a psychical one, or at least one lying in the ner- 
vous system, which may be acted on to an incalculable extent by 
moral instrumentality, this psychological treatment was not alto- 
gether illusory ; for by exciting in the patient the belief that the 
demon by which he was possessed, could not retain his hold before 
a form of conjuration, it might often effect the removal of the disorder. 
Jesus himself admits that the Jewish exorcists sometimes succeeded 
in working such cures (Matt. xii. 27). But we read of Jesus that 
without conjuration by any other pore and without the appliance 
of any further means, he expelled the demons by his word. The 
most remarkable cures of this kind, of which the gospels inform us, 
we are now about to examine. 


§ 93. CASES OF THE EXPULSION OF DEMONS BY JESUS, CONSIDERED 
SINGLY. 


AMONG the circumstantial narratives which are given us in the 
three first gospels of cures wrought by Jesus on demoniacs, three 
are capecially remarkable: the cure of a demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum, that of the Gadarenes possessed by a multitude of 
demons, and lastly, that of the lunatic whom the disciples were un- 
able to cure. 

In John, the conversion of water into wine is the first miracle 

erformed by Jesus after his return from the scene of his baptism 

into Galilee; but in Mark (i. 23 ff.) and Luke (iv. 33 ff.) the cure 
of a demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum has this position. 
Jesus had produced a deep impression by his teaching, when sud- 
denly, a demoniac who was present, cried out in the character of the 
demon that possesed him, that he would have nothing to do with 
him, that he knew him to be the Messiah who was come to destroy 
them—the demons; whereupon Jesus commanded the demon to 
hold his peace and come out of the man, which happened amid crios 
and convulsions on the part of the demoniac, and to the great aston- 
ishment of the people at the power thus exhibited by Jesus. 

Here we might, with rationalistic commentators, represent the 
case to ourselves thus: the demoniac, during a lucid interval, entered 
the synagogue, was impressed by the powerful discourse of Jesus, 
and overhearing one of the audience speak of him as the Messiah, 
was seized with the idea, that the unclean spirit by which he was 


* See the passage quoted from Lucian, page 457, note (tt). + Joseph. Antiq, vi. 
i Joseph. ut sup. ¢ Gittin, f. Ixvii. 2. |] Justin. Mart, dial. c. Tryph. \xxxv. 
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possessed, could not maintain itself in the presence of the holy Mes- 
siah; whence he fell into a paroxysm, and expressed his awe of 
Jesus in the character of the demon. When Jesus perceived this, 
what was more natural than that he should make use of the man’s 
rsuasion of his power, and command the demon to come out of 
im, thus laying hold of the maniac by his fixed idea; which, ac- 
cording to the laws of mental hygiene, might very probably have a 
favourable effect. It is under this view that Paulus regards the oc- 
casion as that on which the thought of using his messianic fame as 
a means of curing such sufferers, first occurred to Jesus.* 

But many difticulties oppose themselves to this natural conception 
of the case. The demoniac is supposed to learn that Jesus was the 
Messiah from the people in the synagogue. On this point the text 
is not merely silent, but decidedly contradicts such an opinion. The 
demon speaking through the man evidently proclaims his knowledge 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, in the words, oldd oe tig ei x. T. A., not 
as information casually imparted by man, but as an intuition of his 
demoniacal nature. Further, when Jesus cries, Z/old thy peace! 
he refers to what the demon had just uttered concerning his mes- 
siahship ; for it is related of Jesus that he suffered not the demons 
tos because they knew him (Mark i. 34; Luke iv. 41), or be- 
cause they made him known (Mark iii. 12.). If then Jesus believed 
that by enjoining silence on the demon he could hinder the promul- 
gation of his messiahship, he must have been of opinion, not that 
the demoniac had heard something of it from the people in the syna- 
gogue, but contrariwise that the latter might learn it from the de- 
moniac; and this accords with the fact, that at the time of the first 
appearance of Jesus, in which the evangelists place the occurrence, 
no one had yet thought of him as the Messiah. 

If it be asked, how the demoniac could discover that Jesus was 
the Messiah, apart from any external communication, Olshausen 
presses into his service the preternaturally heightened activity of 
the nervous system, which, in demoniacs as in somnambules, shar- 
pens the presentient power, and produces a kind of clear-sightedness, 
by means of which such a man might very well discern the impor- 
tance of Jesus as regarded the whole realm of spirits. The evan- 
gelical narrative, it is true, does not ascribe that knowledge to a 
power of the patient, but of the demon dwelling within him, and 
this is the only view consistent with the Jewish ideas of that period. 
The Messiah was to appear, in order to overthrow the demoniacal 
kingdom (droAéoat jac, comp. 1 Jokn iii. 8; Luke x. 18 f.)t and to 
cast the devil and his angels into the lake of fire (Matt. xxv. 41; 
Rey. xx. 10.):t it followed of course that the demons would recog- 
nize him who was to pass such a sentence on them.§ This, how- 


* Exeg. Handb, i. 6. 8. 422; L. J. 1, a, & 128. 
t+ Bibl. Comm, i. 296. { Comp. Bertholdt, Christol. Jud. §§ 36—41. 3 According 
to Pesikta in Jalkut Schimoni ii. f. lvi. 8, (s, Bertholdt, p. 185.) Satan recognizes in the 
same manner the pre-existing Messiah at the foot of the throne of God with Lertor, 0s he 
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ever, might be deducted, aa an admixture of the opinion of the nar- 
rator, without damage to the rest of the narrative; but it must first 
be granted admissible to ascribe so extensive a presentient power 
to demoniacal subjects. Now, as it is in the highest degree improb- 
able that a nervous patient, however intensely excited, should re- 
cognize Jesus as the Messiah, at a time when he was not believed 
to be such by any one else, perhaps not even by himself; and as 
on the other hand this recognition of the Messiah by the demon so 
entirely agrees with the popular ideas ;—-we must conjecture that on 
this point the evangelical tradition is not in perfect accordance with 
historical truth, but has been attuned to those ideas.* There was 
the more inducement to this, the more such a recognition of Je- 
sus on the part of the demons would redound to his glory. As 
when adults disowned him, praise was prepared for him out of the 
mouth of babes (Matt. xxi. 16.)—as he was convinced that if men 
were silent, the very stones would cry out (Luke xix. 40.): so it 
must appear fitting, that when his people whom he came to save 
would not acknowledge him, he should have the involuntary homage 
of demons, whose testimony, since they had only ruin to expect from 
him, must be impartial, and from their higher spiritual nature, was 
to be relied on. 

In the above history of the cure of a demoniac, we have a case 
of the simplest kind; the cure of the possessed Gadarenes on the 
contrary (Matt. viii. 28 ff.; Mark v. 1 ff. ; Luke viii. 26 ff.) is a very 
complex one, for in this instance we have, together with several di- 
vergencies of the evangelists, instead of one demon, many, and in- 
stead of a simple departure of these demons, their entrance into a 
herd of swine. 

After a stormy passage across the sca of Galilee to its eastern 
shore, Jesus meets, according to Mark and Luke, a demoniac who 
lived among the tombs,t and was subject to outbreaks of terrific 
fury against himself} and others; according to Matthew, there were 
two. Itis astonishing how long harmonists have resorted to miser- 
able expedients, such as that Mark and Luke mention only one be- 
cause he was particularly distinguished by wildness, or Matthew two, 
because he included the attendant who guarded the maniac,§ rather 
than admit an essential difference between the two narratives. Since 
this step has been gained, the preference has been given to the state- 


qui me et omnes geniiles in infernum precipitatures est. * Fritzsche, in Marc, p. 85: In 
multis erangeliorum locis homines legas a pravis damonibus ogitatos, quum primum conspexe- 
rint Jesum, eum Messiam esse, a nemine unquam de hac re commonitos, statim intelli 

In qua re hac nostri scriptores ducti sunt sententia, consentaneum esse. Satan satellites 
Sacile cognovisse Messiam, quippe insignia de se supplicia aliquando sumturum. f A fa- 
vourite resort of maniacs, vid, Lightfoot and Schottgen, in loc., and of unclean spirits, 
vid, rabbinical passages, ap. Wetstein, { The notion that the cutting himself with stones 
which Mark ascribes to the demoniac, was an act of penance in lucid moments, belongs to 
the errors to which Olshausen is led by his false opinion of a moral and religious point of 
view in relation to these phenomena, It is well known, however, that the paroxysms 
of such disorders are precisely the occasions on which a self-destructive fury is mani 
feasted, Z Vid, the collection of such explanations, ap, Fritzache, in Matth, p. 32%, 
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ment of the two intermediate evangelists, from the consideration that 
maniacs of this class are generally unsociable; and the addition of 
a second demoniac by Matthew has been explained by supposing 
that the plurality of the demons spoken of in the narratives, became 
in his apprehension a plurality of demoniacs.* But the impossi- 
bility that two maniacs should in reality associate themselves, or 
perhaps be associated merely in the original legend, is not so de- 
cided as to furnish in itself a ground for preferring the narrative in 
Mark and Luke to that in Matthew. At least if it be asked, which 
of the two representations could the most easily have been formed 
from the other by tradition, the probability on both sides will be 
found equal. For if according to the above supposition, the plu- 
rality of demons might give rise to the idea of a plurality of demo- 
niacs, it may also be said, conversely: the more accurate represen- 
tation of Matthew, in which a plurality of demoniacs as well as of 
demons was mentioned, did not give prominence to the specifically 
extraordinary feature in the case, namely, that one man was pos- 
sessed by many demons; and as, in order to exhibit this, the nar- 
rative when reproduced must be so expressed as to make it clear 
that many demons inhabited one man, this might easily occasion by 
degrees the opposition of the demoniac in the singular to the plural 
number of the demons. For the rest, the introduction of Matthew's 
narrative is concise and general, that of the two others circumstan- 
tially descriptive; another difference from which the greater origi- 
nality of the latter has been deduced.t But it is quite as probable 
that the details which Luke and Mark have in common, namely, 
that the possessed would wear no clothing, broke all fetters, and 
wounded himself with stones, are an arbitrary enlargement on the 
simple characteristic, exceeding jrerce, which Matthew gives, with 
the consequence that no one could pass by that way,—as that the 
latter is a vague abridgment of the former. 

This scene between Jesus and the demoniac or demoniacs opens, 
like the other, with a cry of terror from the latter, who, speaking 
in the person of the possessing demon, exclaims that he wishes to 
have nothing to do with Jesus, the Messiah, from whom he has to 
expect only torment. Two hypotheses have been framed, to explain 
how the demoniac came at once to recognise Jesus as the Messiah: 
according to one, Jesus was even then reputed to be the Messiah 
on the Perxan shore ;$ according to thie other, some of those who 
had come across the sca with Jesus had said to the man (whom on 
account of his fierceness no one could come near?) that the Messiah 
had just landed at such a spot ;§ but both are alike groundless, for 
it is plain that in this narrative, as in the former, the above feature 
is a product of the Jewish-Christian opinion respecting the relation 
of the demons to the Messiah.|| Here however another difference 


* Thus Schulz, tiher das Abendmahl, 8 309; Paulus, in loc. Hase, L. J. § 75, 
f Schulz, ut sup. } Schleiermacher, tber den Lukas, & 127. @ Paulus, L, J. 1, a, 
& 232, @ Vid. Fritzsche, in Matth, p. 32%. 
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meets us. According to Matthew, the possessed, when they sce 
Jesus, cry: What have we to do with thee? Art thou come to 
torment us ?—according to Luke, the demoniac falls at the feet of 
Jesus and says Gescshingly: Torment me not; and lastly, ac- 
cording to Mark, he runs from a distance to meet Jesus, falls at his 
feet and adjures him by God not to torment him. Thus we have 
again a climax: in Matthew, the demoniac, striken with terror, 
deprecates the unweleome approach of Jesus; in Luke, he accosts 
Jesus, when arrived, as a suppliant; in Mark, he eagerly runs to 
meet Jesus, while yet at a distance. Those commentators who hcre 
take Mark’s narrative as the standard one, are obliged themselves 
to admit, that the hastening of a demoniac towards Jesus whom he 
all the while dreaded, is somewhat of a contradiction; and they 
endeavour to relicve themselves of the difficulty, by the supposition 
that the man set off to meet Jesus in a lucid moment, when he 
wished to be freed from the demon, but being heated by running,* 
or excited by the words of Jesus,f he fell into the paroxysm in 
which, assuming the character of the demon, he entreated that the 
expulsion might be suspended. But in the closely consecutive 
phrases of Mark, Seezng—he ran—and worshipped—and cried— 
and said Wav—idpaye—kal npocexivnce—xai xpdéac—eime, there is 
no trace of a change in the state of the demoniac, and the improb- 
ability of his representation subsists, for one really possessed, if he 
had recognised the Messiah at a distance, would have anxiously 
avoided, rather than have approached him; and even setting this 
aside, it is impossible that one who believed himself to be possessed 
by a demon inimical to God, should adjure Jesus by God, as Mark 
makes the demoniac do.t If then his narrative cannot be the 
original one, that of Luke which is only so far the simpler that it 
does not represent the demoniac as running towards Jesus and 
adjuring him, is too closely allied to it to be regarded as the nearest 
to the tact. That of Matthew is without doubt the purest, for the 
terror-stricken question, Art thou coine to destroy us before the 
tame? is better suited to a demon, who, as the enemy of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, could expect no forbearance from the Messiah, than 
the entreaty for clemency in Mark and Luke; though Philostratus, 
in a narrative which might be regarded as an imitation of this 
evangelical one, has chosen the latter form.§ 

From the course of the narratives hitherto, it would appear 
that the demons, in this as in the first narrative, addressed Jesus 
in the manner described, before anything occurred on his part; yet 
the two intermediate evangelists go on to state, that Jesus had 
commanded the unclean spirit to come out of the man. When did 
Jesus do this? The most natural answer would be: before the 


# Natirliche Geschichte, 2, 174. + Paulus, exeg. Handb., 1, 8473; Olshausen, 
8 302, t+ This even Paulus, 8, 474, and Olshausen, §, 303, find surprising, §& It is the 
warrative of the manner in which Apollonius of Tyana unmasked a demon (empusa), Vik 
4p iv. 35; ap, Baur, & 145, 
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man spoke to him. Now in Luke the address of the demoniac is 
so closely connected with the word mpooérece, he fell down, and 
then again with dvaxpdiac, having cried owt, that it seems neces- 
sary to place the command of Jesus before the cry and the pros- 
tration, and hence to consider it as their cause. Yet Luke himself 
rather gives the mere sight of Jesus as the cause of those demon- 
strations on the part of the demoniac, so that his representation 
leaves us in perplexity as to where the command of Jesus should 
find its place. ‘The case is still worse in Mark, for here a similar 
dependence of the successive phrases thrusts back the command of 
Jesus even before the word édpape, he ran, so that we should have 
to imagine rather strangely that Jesus cried to the demon, &eAde, 
Come out, from a distance. Thus the two intermediate evangelists 
are in an error with regard either to the consecutive particulars that 
precede the command or to the command itself, and our only ques- 
tion is, where may the error be most probably presumed to lie? 
Here Schleiermacher himself admits, that if in the original narrative 
an antecedent command of Jesus had been spoken of, it would have 
been given in its ‘proper place, before the prayer of the demons, and 
as a quotation of the precise words of Jesus; whereas the supple- 
mentary manner in which it is actually inserted, with its abbreviated 
and indirect form (in Luke; Mark changes it after his usual style, 
into a direct address), is a strong foundation for the opinion that it 
is an explanatory addition furnished by the narrator from his own 
conjecture.* And it is an extremely awkward addition, for it obliges 
the reader to recast his conception of the entire scene. At first the 
pith of the incident seems to be, that the demoniac had instantane- 
ously recognised and supplicated Jesus; but the narrator drops this 
original idea, and reflecting that the prayer of the demon must have 
been preceded by a severe command trom Jesus, he corrects his 
previous omission, and remarks that Jesus had given his command 
in the first instance. 

To their mention of this command, Mark and Luke annex the 
question put by Jesus to the demon: What w thy name? In 
reply, a multitude of demons make known their preserice, and give 
as their name, Legion. Of this episode Matthew has nothing. In 
the above addition we have found a supplementary explanation of 
the former part of the narrative: what if this question and answer 
were an anticipatory introduction to the sequel, and likewise the 
spontaneous production of the legend or the narrator? Let us 
examine the reasons that render it probable: the wish immediately 
expressed by the demons to enter the herd of swine, does not in 
Matthew pre-suppose a multitude of demons in each of the two 

* Ut sup, 8,128, When, however, he accoun:s fur this invorsect supplement of 
Luke's by supposing that his informant, being engaged in the vessel, had remained Le- 
hind, and thus had missed the commencement of the scene with the d:moniac, this is too 
laboured an exercise of ingenuity, and pre-supposes the antiquated opinion, that there was 
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possessed, since we cannot know whether the Hebrews were not 
able to believe that even two demons only could possess a whole 
herd of swine: but a later writer might well think it requisite to 
make the number of the evil spirits equal the number of the swine. 
Now, what a herd is in relation to animals, an army or a division 
of an army is in relation to men, and superior beings, and as it was 
required to express a large division, nothing could more readily 
suggest itself than the Roman legion, which term in Matt. xxvi. 
53, 13 applied to angels, as here to demons. But without further 
considering this more precise estimate of the evangelists, we must 
pronounce it inconceivable that several demons had set up their 
habitation in one individual. For even if we had attained so far as 
to conceive how one demon by a subjection of the human conscious- 
ness could possess himself of a human organization, imagination 
would still fail us to conceive that many personal demons could at 
once possess one man. For as possession means nothing else, than 
that the demon constitutes himself the subject of the consciousness, 
and as consciousness can in reality lave but one focus, one central 
point: it is under every condition absolutely inconceivable that 
several demons should at the same time take possession of one man. 
Manifold possession could only exist in the sense of an alternation 
of possession by various demons, and not as here in that of a whole 
army of them dwelling at once in one man, and at once departing 
‘from him. 

All the narratives agree in this, that the demons (in order, as 
Mark says, not to be sent out of the country, or according to Luke, 
into the deep,) entreated of Jesus permission to enter into the herd 
of swine feeding near; that this was granted them by Jesus; and 
that forthwith, owing to their influence, the whole herd of swine 
(Mark, we must not ask on what authority, fixes their number at 
about two thousand) were precipitated into the sea and drowned. If 
we adopt here the point of view taken in the Bospe: narratives, which 
throughout suppose the existence of real demons, it is yet to be 
asked: how can demons, admitting even that they can take posses- 
sion of men,—how, we say, can they, being at all events intelligent 
spirits, have and obtain the wish to enter into brutal forms? Every 
religion and philosophy which rejects the transmigration of souls, 
must, for the same reason, also deny the possibility of this passage 
of the demons into swine; and Olshausen is quite right in classing 
the swine of Gadara in the New Testament with Balaam’s ass in 
the Old, as a similar scandal and stumbling block.* ‘This theo- 
logian, however, rather evades than overcomes the difficulty, by the 
observation that we are here to suppose, not an entrance of the in- 
dividual demons into the individual swine, but merely an influence 
of all the evil spirits on the swine collectively. Tor the expression, 
eloeABeiv cic tovs xolpovs, to enter into the swine, as it stands opposed 
to the expression, égeAGetv éx tov dvOpwrov, to go out of the man, 
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cannot possibly mean otherwise than that the demons were to as- 
sume the same relation to the swine which they had borne to the 
possessed man; besides, a mere influence could not preserve them 
from banishment out of the country or into the deep, but only an 
actual habitation of the bodies of the animals: so that the scandal 
and stumbling block remain. Thus the prayer in question cannot 
possibly have been offered by real demons, though it might by Jew- 
ish maniacs, sharing the ideas of their people. According to these 
ideas it is a torment to evil spirits to be destitute of a corporeal en- 
velopment, because without a body they cannot gratify their sensual 
desires ;* if therefore they were driven out of men they must wisk to 
enter into the bodies of brutes, and what was better suited to an im- 
pure spirit tvedpa dxdOaprov, than an impure animal Gov dxdBaprov, 
like a swine?f So far, therefore, it is possible that the evangelists 
might correctly represent the fact, only, in accordance with their na- 
tional ideas, ascribing to the demons what should rather have been 
referred to the madness of the patient. But when it is further said 
that the demons actually entered the swine, do not the evangelists 
affirm an evident impossibility ? Paulus thinks that the evangelists 
here as everywhere else identity the possessed men with the possess- 
ing demons, and hence attribute to the latter the entrance into the 
swine, while in fact it was only the former, who, in obedience to their 
fixed idea, rushed upon the herd.{ It is true that Matthew's ex- 
pression a7jABov ecg Tove xotpovs, taken alone, might be understood 
of a mere rushing towards the swine; not only however, as Paulus 
himself must admit, does the word eloeAdovtec in the two other 
evangelists distinctly imply a real entrance into the swine; but also 
Matthew has like them before the word a77jA6ov, they entered, the 
expression égeAOévreg of daipovec, the demons coming out (sc. é« TOV 
dvOpainwr out of the men): thus plainly enough distinguishing the 
demons who entered the swine from the men.§ Thus our evange- 
lists do not in this instance merely relate what actually happened, in 
the colours which it took from the false lights of their age: they 
have here a particular, which cannot possibly have happened in the 
manner they alle 

A new difficulty arises from the effect which the demons are said 
to have produced in the swine. Scarcely had they entered them, 
when they compelled the whole herd to precipitate themselves into 
the sea. It is reasonably asked, what then did the demons gain by 
entering into the animals, if they immediately destroyed the bodies 
of which they had taken possession, and thus robbed themselves of 
the temporary abode for which they had so earnestly entreated ?| 
"The conjecture, that the design of the demons in destroying the . 


* Clem. Hom. ix.10. + Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 322. According to Eisenmenger, 
2, 447 {F., the Jews held that demons generally had a predilection for impure places, and 
in Jalkut Rubeni f. x. 2. (Wetstein) we find this observation: Anima idolotrarum, que 
venil a spiritu immundo, vocatur porcus.  { Ut sup. S. 474, 485. Winer, bibl. Realw., 
1,8. 192.  § Fritzsche, in Matth. S. 330. 4 Paulus, ut sup. S. 475 f. 
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swine, was to incense the minds of their owners against Jesus, whicli 
is said to have been the actual result,* is too far-fetched; the other 
conjecture that the demoniacs, rushing with cries on the herd, to- 
gether with the flight of their keepers, terrified the swine and chased 
them into the water,f—even if it were not opposed as we have seen 
to the text,—would not suffice to explain the drowning of a herd of 
swine amounting to 2,000, according to Mark; or only a numerous 
herd, according to the general statement of Matthew. The expedient 
of supposing, that in truth it was only a part of the herd that was 
drowned, has not the slightest foundation in the evangelical narra- 
tive. The difficulties connected with this point are multiplied by 
the natural reflection that the drowning of the herd would involve 
no slight injury to the owners, and that of this injury Jesus was the 
mediate author. The orthodox, bent on justifying Jesus, suppose 
that the permission to the demons to enter into the swine was ncces- . 
sary to render the cure of the demoniac possible, and, they argue, 
brutes are assuredly to be killed that man may live;§ but they do 
not perceive that they thus, in a manner most inconsistent with their 
point of view, circumscribe the power of Jesus over the demoniacal 
kingdom. Again, it is supposed, that the swine probably belonged 
to Jews, and that Jesus intended to punish them for their covetous 
transgression of the law, || that he acted with divine authority, which 
often sacrifices individual good to higher objects, and by lightning, 
hail and inundations causes destruction to the property of many 
men,{ in which case, to accuse God of injustice would be absurd.** 
But to adopt this expedient is to confound, in a way the most inad- 
missible on the orthodox system, Christ’s state of humiliation with 
his state of exaltation: it is to depart, in a spirit of mysticism, from 
the wise doctrine of Paul, that he was made under the law, yevo- 
pevog id vouov (Gal. iv. 4.), and that he made himself of no repu- 
tation éavrov éxévwoe (Phil. ii. 7): it is to make Jesus a being alto- 
gether foreign to us, since in relation to the moral estimate of his 
actions, it lifts him above the standard of humanity. Nothing re- 
mains therefore, but to take the naturalistic supposition of the rush- 
‘ing of the demoniacs among the swine, and to represent the conse- 
quent destruction of the latter, as something unexpected by Jesus, 
for which therefore he is not responsible:ft in the plainest contra- 
diction to the evangelical account, which makes Jesus, even if not 
directly cause the issuc, foresce it in the most decided manner.ff 
Thus there appears to attach to Jesus the charge of an injury done 
to the property of another, and the opponents of Christianity have 
long ago made this use of the narrative.§§ It must be admitted that 
Pythagoras in a similar case acted far more justly, for when he lib- 


*® Olshausen, S. 307. + Paulus, 8.474. { Paulus, 8.485; Winer, ut sup. 
@ Olshausen, ut sup. || Ibid. | Ullmann, iiber die Unsindlichkeit Jesu, in seinen 
Stadien, 1, 1, S. 51 f. 
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erated some fish from the net, he indemnified the fishermen who had 
taken them.* 

Thus the narrative before us is a tissue of difficulties, of which 
those relating to the swine are not the slightest. It is no wonder 
therefore that commentators began to doubt the thorough historical 
truth.of this anecdote earlier than that of most others in the public 
life of Jesus, and particularly to sever the connexion between the 
destruction of the swine and the expulsion of the demons by Jesus. 
Thus Krug thought that tradition reversed the order of these 
two facts. The swine according to him were precipitated into the 
sea before the landing of Jesus, by the storm which raged during his 
voyage, and when Jesus subsequently wished to cure the demoniac, 
either he himself or one of his followers persuaded the man that his 
demons were already gone into those swine and had hurled them into 
the sea; which was then believed and reported to be the fact.t K. 
Ch. L. Schmidt makes the swine-herds go to meet Jesus on his 
landing; during which interim many of the untended swine fall into 
the sea; and as about this time Jesus had commanded the demon to 
depart from the man, the bystanders imagine that the two events 
stood in the relation of cause and effect. ‘The prominent part which 
is played in these endeavours at explanation, by the accidental co- 
incidence of many circumstances, betrays that maladroit mixture of 
the mythical system of interpretation with the natural which charac- 
terizes the earliest attempts, from the mythical point of view. In- 
stead of inventing a natural foundation, for which we have nowhere 
any warrant, and which in no degree explains the actual narrative in 
the gospels, adorned as it is with the miraculous; we must rather 
ask, whether in the probable period of the formation of the evangeli- 
cal narratives, there are not ideas to be found from which the story 
of the swine in the history before us might be explained ? 

We have already adduced one opinion of that age bearing on 
this point, namely, that demons are unwilling to remain without 
bodies, and that they have a predilection for impure places, whence 
the bodies of swine must be best suited to them: this does not how- 
ever explain why they should have precipitated the swine into the 
water. But we are not destitute of information, that will throw light 
on this also. Josephus tells us of a Jewish conjuror who cast out 
demons by forms and means derived from Solomon, that in order to 
convince the bystanders of the reality of his expulsions, he sat a 
vessel of water in the neighbourhood of the possessed person, so 
that the departing demon must throw it down and thus give ocular 
proof to the spectators that he was out of the man.§ In like man- 
ner it is narrated of Appollonius of Tyana, that he commanded a 
demon which possessed a young man, to depart with a visible sign 
whereupon tlhe demon entreated that he might overturn a statue 


* Jamblich. vita Pythag. no. 36, ed. Kiessling. + In the Abhandlung aber Ge- 
netische oder formelle Erklirungsart der Wunder, in Henke’s Museum, 1, 3, S. 410 ff. 
{ Exeg. Beitrége, 2,109 f. 3 Antig, viii. fi. 5. 
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that stood near at hand; which to the great astonishment of the 
spectators actually ensued, in the very moment that the demon went 
out of the youth.* If then the agitation of some near object, with- 
out visible contact, was held the surest proof of the reality of an 
expulsion of demons: this proof could not be wanting to Jesus; 
nay, while in the case of Eleazar, the object being only a little 
(#txpov) removed from the exorciser and the patient, the possibility 
of deception was not altogether excluded, Matthew notices in rela- 
tion to Jesus, more emphatically than the two other evangelists, 
the fact that the herd of swine was feeding a good way off (uaxpév), 
thus removing the last remnant of such a possibility. That the 
object to which Jesus applied this proof, was from the first said to 
be a herd of swine, immediately proceeded from the Jewish idea of 
the ralation between unclean spirits and animals, but it furnished a 
welcome opportunity for satisfying another tendency of the legend. 
Not only did it behove Jesus to cure ordinary demoniacs, such as 
the one in the history first considered; he must have succeeded in 
the most difficult cures of this kind. It is the evident object of the 
present narrative, from the very commencement, with its startling 
description of the fearful condition of the Gadarene, to represent the 
cure as one of extreme difficulty. But to make it more complicated, 
the possession must be, not simple, but inanitold, as in the case of 
Mary Magdalene, out of whom were cast seven demons (Luke viii. 
2.), or in the demoniacal relapse in which the expelled demon returns 
with seven worse than himself (Matt. xii. 45); whence the number 
of the demons was here made, especially by Mark, to exceed by far 
the probable number of a herd. As in relation to an inanimate ob- 
ject, as a vessel of water or a statue, the influence of the expelled 
demons could not be more clearly manifested by any means, than 
by its falling over contrary to the law of gravity; so in animals it 
could not be more surely attested in any way, than by their drown- 
ing themselves contrary to their instinctive desire of life. Only by 
this derivation of our narrative from the confluence of various ideas 
and interests of the age, can we explain the above noticed contra- 
diction, that the demons first petition for the bodies of the swine as 
a habitation, and immediately after of their own accord destroy this 
habitation. The petition grew, as we have said, out of the idea 
that demons shunned incorporeality, the destruction, out of the ordi- 
nary test of the reality of an exorcism ;—what wonder if the combi- 
nation of ideas so heterogeneous produced two contradictory features 
in the narrative ? 

The third and last circumstantially narrated expulsion of a de- 
mon has the peculiar feature, that in the first instance the disciples 
in vain attempt the cure, which Jesus then effects with ease. The 
three synoptists (Matt. xvii. 14 ff.; Mark ix. 148; Luke ix. 37 ff.) 
unanimously state that Jesus, having descended with his three most 
confidential disciples trom the Mount of the Transfiguration, found 
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his other disciples in perplexity, because they were unable to cure 
a possessed boy, whom his father had brought to them. 

In this narrative also there is a gradation from the greatest sim- 
licity in Matthew, to the greatest particularity of description in 
Mark ; and here again this gradation has led to the conclusion that 
the narrative of Matthew is the farthest from the fact, and must be 
made subordinate to that of the two other evangelists.* In the intro- 
duction of the incident in Matthew, Jesus, having descended from 
the mountain, joins the multitude, (6yA0¢) whereupon the father of 
the boy approaches, and on his knees entreats Jesus to cure his 
child; in Luke, the multitude (6yA0¢) meet Jesus; lastly, in Mark, 
Jesus sees around the disciples a great multitude, among whom were 
scribes disputing with them; the people, when they see him, run 
towards him and salute him, he inquires what is the subject of dis- 
pute, and on this the father of the boy begins to speak. Here we 
ave a climax in relation to the conduct of the people: in Matthew, 
Jesus appears to join them by accident; in Luke, they come to 
meet him; and in Mark, they run towards him to salute him. The 
last evangelist has the singular remark: And straightway all the 
people when they saw him, were greatly amazed. What could 
there possibly be so greatly to amaze the people in the arrival of 
Jesus with some disciples? This remains, in spite of all the other. 
means of explanation that have been devised, so thorough a mystery, 
that I cannot find so absurd as Fritzsche esteems it, the idea of Eu- 
thymius, that Jesus, having just descended from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, some of the heavenly radiance which had there shone 
around him was still visible, as on Moses when he came down from 
Sinai (Exod. xxxiv. 29 f.). That among this throng of people there 
were scribes who arraigned the disciples on the ground of their fail- 
ure, and involved them in a dispute, is in and by itself quite nat- 
ural; but connected as it is with the exaggerations concerning the 
behaviour of the multitude, this feature also becomes suspicious, 
especially as the other two evangelists have it not; so that if it can 
be shown how the narrator might be led to insert it by a mental 
combination of his own, we shall have sufficient warrant for re- 
nouncing it. Shortly before (viii. 11.), on the occasion of the de- 
mand of a sign from Jesus by the Pharisees, Mark says, 7jpgavro 
oucnrety avt@, they began to question with him, apparently on the 
subject of his ability to work miracles; and so here when the dis- 
ciples show themselves unable to perform a miracle, he represents 
the scribes, (the majority of whom belonged to the Pharisaic sect,) 
as ougntouvrag Tolg paOnTalc, questioning with the disciples. In the 
succeeding description of the boy’s state there is the same gradation 
as to particularity, except that Matthew is the once who alone has 
the expression geAnvidletast (2s lunatic), which it is unfair to 
make a reproach to him,f sinco the reference of periodical disorders 
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to the moon was not uncommon in the time of Jesus.* Mark alone 
calls the spirit that possessed the dumb boy (v. 17), and deaf (v. 25). 
The emission of inarticulate sounds by epileptics during their fits, 
might be regarded as the dumbness of the demon, and their incapa- 
bility of noticing any words addressed to them, as his deafness. 
When the father has informed Jesus of the subject of dispute 
and of the inability of the disciples to relieve the boy, Jesus breaks 
forth into the exclamation, O faithless and preverse generation, cic. 
On a comparison of the close of the narrative in Matthew, where 
Jesus, when his disciples ask him why they could not cast out the 
demon, answers: Because of your unbelief, and proceeds to extol 
the power of faith, even though no larger than a grain of mustard 
seed, as sufficient to remove mountains (v. 19 ff.): it cannot be 
doubted that in this expression of dissatisfaction Jesus apostrophizes 
his dasciples, in whose inability to cast out the demon, he finds a 
proof of their still deficient faith.t This concluding explanation 
of the want of power in the disciples, by their unbelief, Luke omits: 
and Mark not only imitates him in this, but also interweaves (v. 
21—24), a by-scene between Jesus and the father, in which he first 
ie an amplified description of the symptoms of the child’s mala- 
, drawn partly from Matthew, partly from his own resources, and 
then represents the father, on being required to believe, as confes- 
sing with tears the weakness of his faith, and his desire that it may 
be strengthened. Taking this together with the mention of the dis- 
putative scribes, we cannot err in supposing the speech of Jesus, O 
faithless generation &c., in Mark and also in Luke to refer to the 
people, as distinguished from the disciples; in Mark, more particu- 
larly to the father, whose unbelief is intimated to be an impediment 
to the cure, as in another case (Matt. ix. 2), the faith of relatives 
appears to further the desired object. As however both the evange- 
lists give this aspect to the circumstances, because they do not here 
ive the explanation of the inefficiency of the disciples by their un- 
belief, together with the declaration concerning the power of faith 
to remove mountains: we must inquire whether the connexion in 
which they place these discourses is more suitable than this in which 
they are inserted by Matthew. In Luke the declaration: /f ye have 
faith asa grain of mustard seed, &c., (neither he nor Mark has, 
Because of your unbelief,) occurs xvii. 5, 6, with only the slight 
variation, that instead of the mountain a tree is named; but it is 
here destitute of any connexion either with the foregoing or the fol- 
lowing context, and has the appearance of a short, stray fragment, 
with an introduction, no doubt fictitious (of the same kind as Luke 
xi. 1; xiii. 23.), in the form of an entreaty from the disciples: Lord, 
increase our faith. Mark gives the sentence on the taith which 
removes mountains as the moral of the history of the cursed fig tree, 
where Matthew also has it a second time. But to this history the 


* See the passages quoted by Paulus, exeg. Handb. I. B. 8. 569, and by Winer, 
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declaration is totally unsuitable, as we shall presently sce; and if 
we are unwilling to content ourselves with ignorance of the occasion 
on which it was uttered, we must accept its connexion in Matthew 
as the original one, for it is perfectly appropriate to a failure of the 
disciples in an attempted cure. Mark has sought to make the scene 
more effective by other additions, besides this episode with the fa- 
ther; he tells us that the people ran together that they might observe 
what was passing, that after the expulsion of the demon the boy 
was as one dead, insomuch that many said, he is dead; but that 
Jesus, taking him by the hand, as he does elsewhere with the dead 
(Matt. ix. 25), lifts him up and restores him to life. 
After the completion of the cure, Luke dismisses the narrative 
with a brief notice of the astonishment of the people; but the two 
first synoptists pursue the subject by making the disciples, when 
alone with Jesus, ask him why they were not able to cast out the © 
demon? In Matthew, the immediate reply of Jesus accounts for 
their incapability by their unbelief; but in Mark, his answer is, Z’Azs 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting, which Matthew also 
adds after the discourse on unbelief and the power of faith. This 
seems to be an unfortunate connexion of Matthew’s; for if fasting 
and praying were necessary for the cure, the disciples, in case they 
had not previously fasted, could not have cast out the demon even 
if they had possessed the firmest faith.* Whether these two reasons 
given by Jesus for the inability of the disciples can be made con- 
sistent by the observation, that fasting and prayer are means of 
strengthening faith ;f or whether we are to suppose with Schleier- 
macher an association of two originally unrelated passages, we will 
not here attempt to decide. ‘That such a spiritual and corporeal 
discipline on the part of the exorcist should have effect on the pos- 
sessed, has been held surprising: it has been thought with Por- 
phyry,{ that it would rather be to the purpose that the patient should 
observe this discipline, and hence it has been supposed that the 7po- 
oEvx7 Kal vnoteia, prayer and fasting, were prescribed to the demo- 
‘niac as a means of making the cure radical.§ But this is evidently 
in contradiction to the text. For if fasting and praying on the part 
of the patient were necessary for the success of the cure, it must 
have been gradual and not sudden, as all cures are which are attri- 
buted to Jesus in the gospels, and as this is plainly enough implied 
to be by the words, Kal éGeparev6n 0 maicg dd Tijg wpac éxeivnco, and 
the child was cured from that very hour, in Matthew, and 
the word Idoato he cured, placed between émetiunoe x, 7. A. Jesus 
rebuked the unclean spirit, and atéduxe «. 7. A. delivered him again 
to his father, in Luke. It is true, Paulus turns the above expres- 
sion of Matthew to his advantage, for he understands it to mean 
that from that time forward the boy, by the application of the pre- 
* Schleiermacher, 8.150. +t Késter, Immanuel, 8 197; Fritzsche, in loc. t¢ De 
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scribed discipline, gradually recovered. But we need only observe 
the same form of expression where it elsewhere occurs as the final 
sentence in narratives of cures, to be convinced of the impossibility 
of such an interpretation. When, for example, the story of the wo- 
man who had an issue of blood closes with the remark (Matt. ix. 22.) 
Kat gown } yuri did tij¢ Spac éxelvnc, this will hardly be translated, 
et exinde mulver paulatim servabatur ; it can only mean: servata 
est (et servatam se prebuit) ab illo temporis momento. Another 
point to which Paulus appeals as a proof that Jesus here commenced 
@ cure which was to be consummated by degrees, is the expression 
of Luke, drédwaev atrdv rq natpi adrot, he delivered him again to 
his father, which, he argues, would have been rather superfluous, 
if it were not intended to imply a recommendation to special care. 
But the more immediate signification of drodidwpe: is not to deliver 
or give up, but to give back; and therefore in the above expression 
the only sense is: puerum, quem sanandum acceperat, sanatum 
reddidit, that is, the boy who had fallen into the hands of a strange 
aM ar the demon—was restored to the parents as their own. 

astly, howarbitrary is it in Paulus to take the expression éxmopeveras, 
goeth out, (Matt. v. 21) in the closer signification of a total depart- 
ure, and to distinguish this from the preliminary departure which 
followed on the bare word of Jesus (v. 18)! Thus in this case, as in 
every other, the gospels present to us, not a cure which was pro- 
tracted through iar and weeks, but a cure which was instantane- 
ously completed by one miracle: hence the fasting and prayer 
cannot be regarded as a prescription for the patient. 

With this whole history must be compared an analogous narra- 
tive in 2 Kings iv. 29 ff. Here the prophet Elisha attempts to 
bring a dead child to life, by sending his staff by the hands of his 
servant Gehazi, who is to lay it on the face of the child; but this 
measure does not succeed, and Elisha is obliged in his own person 
to come and call the boy to life. The same relation that exists in 
this Old Testament story between the prophet and his servant, is 
seen in the New ‘l'estament narrative between the Messiah and his 
d:sciples: the latter can do nothing without their master, but what 
was too difficult for them, he effects with certainty. Now this feat- 
ure is a clue to the tendency of both narratives, namely, to exalt 
their master by exhibiting the distance between him and his most 
intimate disciples; or, if we compare the evangelical narrative be- 
fore us with that of the demoniacs of Gadara, we may say: the 
latter case was made to appear one of extreme difficulty in itself; 
the former, by the relation in which the power of Jesus, which is 
adequate to the occasion, is placed to the power of the disciples, 
which, however great in other instances, was here insufficient. 

Of the other more briefly narrated expulsions of demons, the cure 
of a dumb demoniac and of one who was blind also, has been already 
sufficiently examined in connexion with the accusation of « league 
with Beelzebub: as also the cure of the woman who wes bowed 
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down, in our general considerations on the demoniacs. The cure 
of the possessed daughter of the Canaanitish woman (Matt. xv. 22 
ff.; Mark vii. 25 ff.) has no further peculiarity than that it was 
wrought by the word of Jesus at a distance: a point of which we 
shall speak later. ; 

According to the side ee narratives, the attempt of Jesus to 
expel the demon succeeded in every one of these cases. Paulus re- 
marks that cures of this kind, although they contributed more than 
any thing else to impress the multitude with veneration for Jesus, 
were yet the easiest in themselves, and even De Wette sanctions a 
i Ae eran explanation of the cures of demoniacs, though of no 
others.* With these opinions we cannot but agree; for if we regard 
the real character of the demoniacal state as a species of madness 
accompanied by a convulsive tendency of the nervous system, we 
know that psychical and nervous disorders are most easily wrought 
upon by psychical influence ;—an influence to which the surpassing 
dignity of Jesus as a prophet, and eventually even as the Messiah 
himself, presented all the requisite conditions. There is, however, 
a marked gradation among these states, according as the psychical 
derangement has more or less fixed itself corporeally, and the dis- 
turbance of. the nervous system has become more or less habitual, 
and shared by the rest of the organization. We may therefore lay 
down the following rule: the more strictly the malady was confined 
to mental derangement, on which the word of Jesus might have an 
immediate ronal wiilienes or in a comparatively slight disturbance 
of the nervous system, on which he would be able to act powerfully 
through the medium of the mind, the more possible was it for Jesus 
by his word soy» (Matt. viii. 16.), and enstantly wapaxpija (Luke 
xiii, 13.), to put an end to such states: on the other hand, the more 
the malady had already confirmed itself, as a bodily disease, the 
more difficult is it to believe that Jesus was able to relieve it ina 
purely psychological manner and at the first moment. rom this 
rule results a second: namely, that to any extensive psychological 
influence on the part of Jesus the full recognition of his dignity as 
a prophet was requisite ; whence it follows that at times and in dis- 
tricts where he had long had that reputation, he could effect more 
in this way than where he had it not. 

It we apply these two measures to the cures in the gospels, we 
shall find that the first, viz. that of the demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum, is not, 80 soon as we cease to consider the evangel- 
ist’s narrative of it circumstantially correct, altogether destitute 
of probability. 1t is true that the words attributed to the demon 
seem to imply an intuitive knowledge of Jesus; but this may be 
probably accounted tor by the supposition that the widely-spread 
fame of Jesus in that country, and his powerful discourse in the syna- 
gogue, had impressed the demoniac with the belief, if not that Jesus 
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was the Messiah, as the evangelists say, at least that he must be a 
prophet: a belief that would give effect to his words. As regards 
the state of this demoniac we are only told of his fixed idea, (that he 
was possessed,) and of his attacks of convulsions; his malady may 
therefore have been of the less rooted kind, and accessible to psv- 
chological influence. The cure of the Gadarenes is attended with 
more difficulty in both points of view. Firstly, Jesus was compar- 
atively little known on the eastern shore; and secondly, the state of 
these demoniacs is described as so violent and deepseated a mania, 
that a word from Jesus could hardly suffice to put an end to it. 
Here therefore the natural explanation of Paulus will not suffice, and 
if we are to regard the narrative as having any foundation in fact, 
we must suppose that the description of the demoniac’s state, as well 
as other particulars, has been exaggerated by the legend. The same 
judgment must be passed in relation to the cure of the boy who was 
lunatic, since an epilepsy which had existed from infancy (Mark 
v. 21) and the attacks of which were so violent and regular, must 
be too deeply rooted in the system for the possibility of so rapid 
and purely psychological a cure to be credible. That even dumbness 
and a contraction of many years’ duration, which we cannot with 
Paulus explain as a mere insane imagination that speech or an erect 
carriage was not permitted,*—that these afflictions should disappear 
at a word, no one who is not committed to dogmatical opinions can 
persuade himself. Lastly, least of all is it to be conceived, that even 
without the imposing influence of his presence, the miracle-worker 
could effect a cure at a distance, as Jesus is said to have done on 
the daughter of the Canaanitish woman. 

Thus in the nature of things there is nothing to prevent the ad- 
mission, that Jesus cured many persons who suttered from supposed 
demoniacal insanity or nervous disorder, in a psychical manner, by 
the ascendency of his manner and words (if indeed Venturinif and 
Kaiser} are not right in their conjecture, that patients of this class 
often believed themselves to be cured, when in fact the crisis only by 
their disorder had been broken by the influence of Jesus; and that 
the evangelists state them to have been cured because they learned 
nothing further of them, and thus know nothing of their probable 
relapse). But while granting the possibility of many cures, it is 
evident that in this field the legend has not been idle, but has con- 
founded the easier cases, which alone could be cured psychologically 
with the most difficult and complicated, to which such a treatment 
was totally inapplicable.§ Is the refusal of a sign on the part of 
Jesus reconcileable with such a manifestation of power as we have 
above defined,—or must even such cures as can be explained psy- 
chologically, but which in his age must have seemed miracles, be 


* Exeg. Handb, in loc. + Nattrliche Geschichte, 2, 8.429, } Bibl. Theol. 1, 
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denied in order to make that refusal comprehensible? We will not 
here put this alternative otherwise than as a question. 

If in conclusion we cast a glance on the gospel of John, we find 
that is does not even mention demoniacs and their cure by Jesus. 
This omission has not seldom been turned to the advantage of the 
apostle John, the alleged author, as indicating a superior degree of 
enlightenment.* If however this apostle did not believe in the 
reality of possession by devils, he must have had, as the author of 
the fourth gospel, according to the ordinary view of his relation to 
the synoptical writers, the strongest motives for rectifying their state- 
ments, and preventing the dissemination of what he held to bea 
false opinion, by setting the cures in question in a true light. But 
how could the apostle John arrive at the rejection of the opinion 
that the above diseases had their foundation in aecicnineal pos- 
session? According to Josephus it was at that period a popular 
Jewish opinion, from which a Jew of Palestine who, like John, did 
not visit a foreign land until late in life, would hardly be in a con- 
dition to liberate himself; it was, according to the nature of thin 
and the synoptical accounts, the opinion of Jesus himself, John’s 
adored master, from whom the favourite disciple certainly would 
not be inclined to swerve even a hair’s breadth. But it John shared 
with his cotemporaries and with Jesus himself the notion of real 
demoniacal possession, and if the cure of demoniacs formed the prin- 
cipal part, nay, perhaps the true foundation of the alleged miraculous 
powers of Jesus: how comes it that the apostle nevertheless makes 
no mention of them in his gospel? That he passed over them be- 
cause the other evangelists had collected enough of such histories, 
is a supposition that ought by this time to be relinquished, since 
he repeats more than one history of a miracle which they had already 
given; and if it be said that he repeated these because they needed 
correction,——we have seen, in our examination of the cures of demo- 
niacs, that in many, a reduction of them to their simple historical 
elements would be very much in place. There yet remains the sup- 
position that, the histories of demoniacs being incredible or offensive 
to the cultivated Greeks of Asia Minor, among whom John is said 
to have written, he left them out of his gospel for the sake of accom- 
modating himself to their ideas. But we must ask, could or should 
an apostle, out of mere accommodation to the refined cars of his audi- 
tors, withhold so essential a feature of the agency of Jesus? Cer- 
tainly this silence, supposing the authenticity of the three first gospels, 
rather indicates an author who had not been an eye-witness of the 
ministry of Jesus; or, according to our view, at least one who had 
not at his command the original tradition of Palestine, but only a 
tradition modified by Hellenistic influence, in which the expulsions 
of demons, being less accordant with the higher culture of the Greeks, 
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were either totally suppressed or kept so far in the background that 
they might have escaped the notice of the author of the gospel. 


§ 94. CURES OF LEPERS. 


AMONG the sufferers whom Jesus healed, the leprous play a prom- 
inent part, as might have been anticipated from the tendency of the 
climate of Palestine to produce cutaneous disease. When, accord- 
ing to the synoptical writers, Jesus directs the attention of the Bap- 
tist’s messengers to the actual proofs which he had given of his 
Messiahship (Matt. ix. 5), he adduces, among these, the cleansing of 
lepers ; when, on the first mission of the disciples, he empowers them 
to perform all kinds of miracles, the cleansing of lepers is numbered 
among the first (Matt. x. 8.), and two cases of such cures are nar- 
rated to us in detail. 

One of these cases is common to all the synoptical writers, but 
is placed by them in two different connexions: namely, by Matthew, 
immediately after the delivery of the sermon on the mount (viii. 
1 ff.); by the other evangelists, at some period, not precisel 
marked, at the beginning of the ministry of Jesus in Galilee (Mar 
i, 40 ff.; Luke v. 12 ff). According to the narratives, a leper 
comes towards Jesus, and falling on his knees, entreats that he 
may be cleansed; this Jesus effects by a touch, and then directs 
the leper to present himself to the priest in obedience to the law, 
that he may be pronounced clean (Lev. xiv. 2 ff.). The state of 
the man is in Matthew and Mark described simply by the word 
Aenpoc, a leper; but in Luke more strongly, by the words, tAjpns 
Aénpacs, full of leprosy. Paulus, indeed, regards the one thus 
replete with leprosy as a symptom that the patient was curable (the 
eruption and peeling of the leprosy on the entire skin being indica- 
tive of the healing crisis); and accordingly, that commentator re- 
presents the incident to himself in the following manner. ‘The leper 
applied to Jesus in his character of Messiah tor an opinion on his 
state, and, the result being favourable, for a declaration that he was 
clean (el GéAewg, divacai pe xaBapioat), which might either spare him 
an application to the priest, or at all events give him a consolatory 
hope in making that application. Jesus expressing himself ready 
to make the desired examination, (9éA,) stretched out his hand, in 
order to feel the patient, without allowing too near an approach 
while he was possibly still capable of communicating contagion ; 
and after a careful examination, he expressed, as its result, the 
conviction that the patient was no longer in a contagious state 
(<aBaptoOnrt), whereupon quickly and easily (evdéwe) the leprosy 
actually disappeared.* : 

Here, in the first place, the supposition that the leper was pre- 
cisely at the crisis of healing is foreign to the text, which in the 
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two first evangelists speaks merely of leprosy, while the tAnpns 
Aérpac of the third can mean nothing else than the Old Testament 
expression 22%D 379, (Exod. iv. 6; Num. xii, 10; 2 Kings 
v. 27.), which, according to the Connexion in every instance, sig- 
nifies the worst stage of leprosy. That the word «a@apicecy in the 
Hebraic and Hellenistic use of the Greek language, might also 
_ Mean merely to pronounce clean is not to be denied, only it must 
retain the signification throughout the passage. But that after 
having narrated that Jesus had said, Le thou clean, xaBapio@nrt, 
Matthew should have added xa? ev0éwe éxaBapioOn x. r. A. in the sense 
that thus the sick man was actually pronounced clean by Jesus, 
is, from the absurd tautology such an interpretation would introduce, 
80 inconceivable, that we must here, and consequently throughout 
the narrative, understand the word xa@apigeora: of actual cleansing. 
It is sufficient to remind the readcr of the expressions Aenpol xa6a- 
pigovrat, the lepers are cleansed, (Matt. xi. 5,) and Aenpods xa8a- 
pigere cleanse the lepers (Matt. x. 8) where neither can the latter 
word signify merely to pronounce clean, nor can it* have another 
meaning than in the narrative before us. But the point in which 
the natural interpretation the most plainly betrays its weakness, is 
the disjunction of 0éAw, Z will, from xaBapio@nrt, be thou clean. 
Who can persuade himself that these words, united as they are in 
all the three narratives, were separated by a considerable pause— 
that 6éAw was spoken during or more properly before the manipu- 
lation, xa0apioOyre after, when all the evangelists represent the two 
words as having been uttered by Jesus without separation, whilst 
he touched the leper? Surely, if the alleged sense had been the 
original one, at least one of the evangelists, instead of the words, 
yyaro avrod 6 ’Inoov¢ Aéywv" Oédw, xabapioOnz, Jesus touched him, 
saying, I will, be thou clean, would have substituted the more 
accurate expression 6 ’I. dmexpivato OéAw, kal dydpevog abrov eime: 
xaQapioOnrt. Jesus answered, I will; and having touched him, 
said. be thou clean. But if xa0apio@n7t was spoken in one breath 
with 9éAw, so that Jesus announces the cleansing simply as a result 
of his will without any intermediate examination, the former word 
cannot possibly signify a mere declaration of cleanness, to which a 
previous examination would be requisite, and it must signify an 
actual making clean. It follows, therefore, that the word a@7reo@at 
in this connexion is not to be understood of an exploratory ma- 
nipulation, but, as in all other narratives of the same class, of a 
curative touch. 

In support of his natural explanation of this incident, Paulus 
appeals to the rule, that invariably the ordinary and regular is to 
be presupposed in a narrative where the contrary is not expressly 
indicated.* But this rule shares the ambiguity which is charac- 
teristic of the entire system of natural interpretation, since it leaves 
undecided what is ordinary and regular in our estimation, and what 
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was so in the ideas of the author whose writings are to be ex- 
plained. Certainly, if I have a Gibbon before me, I must in his 
narratives presuppose only natural causes and occurrences when he 
does not expressly convey the contrary, because to a writer of his 
cultivation, the supernatural is at the utmost only conceivable as 
a rare exception. But the case is altered when I take up an He- 
rodotus, in whose mode of thought the intervention of higher powers 
is by no means unusual and out of rule; and when I am considerin 
a collection of anecdotes which are the product of Jewish soil, ail 
the object of which is to represent an individual as a prophet of 
the highest rank—as a man in the most intimate connexion with 
the Deity, to mect with the supernatural is so completely a thing 
of course, that the rule of the rationalists must here be reversed, 
and we must say: where, in such narratives, importance is attached 
to results which, regarded as natural, would have no importance 
whatever,—zAere, supernatural causes must be expressly excluded, 
if we are not to presuppose it the opinion of the nayrator that such 
causes were in action. Moreover, in the history before us, the 
extraordinary character of the incident is sufficiently indicated by 
the statement, that the leprosy left the patient immediately on the 
word of Jesus. Paulus, it is true, contrives, as we have already 
observed, to interpret this statement as implying a gradual, natural 
healing, on the ground that ev6éw¢, the word by which the evange- 
lists determine the time of the cure, signifies, according to the Fe 
ferent connexions in which it may occur, in one case zmedzately, 
in another merely soon, and unobstructedly. Granting this, are 
we to understand the words ev0éwe é&éBadev avroyv, which follow in 
close connexion in Mark (v. 43), as signifying that soon and without 
hindrance Jesus sent the cleansed leper away? Or is the word to 
be taken in a different sense in two consecutive verses? 

We conclude, then, that in the intention of the evangelical 
writers the instantaneous disappearance of the leprosy in consequence 
of the word and touch of Jesus, is the fact on which their narratives 
turn. Now to represent tlie possibility of this to one’s self is quite 
another task than to imagine the instantancous release of a man 
under the grasp of a fixed idea, or a permanently invigorating im- 
pression on a nervous patient. Leprosy, from the thorough derange- 
ment of the animal ffuids of which it is the symptom, is the most 
obstinate and malignant of cutancous diseases; and that a skin 
corroded by this malady should by a word and touch instantly be- 
come pure and healthy, is, from its involving the immediate effect- 
uation of what would require a long course of treatment, so incon- 
ceivable,* that every one who is free from certain prejudices (as the 
critic ought always to be) must involuntarily be reminded by it of 
the realm of fable. And in the fabulous region of oriental and more 
particularly of Jewish legend, the sudden appearance and disap- 
pearance of leprosy presents itself the first thing. When Jehovah 
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endowed Moses, as a preparation for his mission into Egypt, with 
the power of working all kinds of signs, amongst other tokens of 
this gift he commanded him to put his hand into his bosom, and 
when he drew it out again, it was covered with leprosy; again he 
was commanded to put it into Ins bosom, and on drawing it out a 
second time it was once more clean (Exod. iv. 6, 7.). Subsequently, 
on account of an attempt at rebellion against Moses, his sister 
Miriam was suddenly stricken with leprosy, but on the intercession 
of Moses was soon healed (Num. xii. 10 ff.). Above all, among 
the miracles of the prophet Elisha the cure of a leper plays an 
important part, and to this event Jesus himself refers (Luke iv. 27.). 
The Syrian General Naaman, who suffered from leprosy, applied to 
the Israelitish prophet for his aid; the latter sent to him the di- 
rection to wash seven times in the river Jordan, and on Naaman’s 
observance of this prescription the leprosy actually disappeared, but 
was subsequently transferred by the prophet to his deceitful servant 
Gehazi (2 Kings v.). I know not what we ought to need beyond 
these Old Testament narratives to account for the origin of the 
evangelical anccdotes. What the first Goél was empowered to do 
in the fulfilment of Jehovah’s commission, the second Goél must 
also be able to perform, and the greatest of prophets must not fall 
short of the achievements of any one prophet. If then, the cure 
of leprosy was without doubt included in the Jewish idea of the 
Messiah; the Christians, who believed the Messiah to have really 
appeared in the person of Jesus, had a yet more decided inducement 
to glorify his history by such traits, taken from the mosaic and 
prophetic legend ; with the single difference that, in accordance with 
the mild spirit of the New Covenant (Luke ix. 55 f.) they dropped 
the punitive side of the old miracles. 

mewhat more plausible is the appeal of the rationalists to the 
absence of an express statement, that a miraculous cure of the lep- 
rosy is intended in the narrative of the ten lepers, given by Luke 
alone (xvii. 12 ff.). Here neither do the lepers expressly desire to 
be cured, their words being only, J/ave mercy on us; nor does Jesus 
utter a command directly referring to such a result, for he merely 
enjoins them to show themselves to tke priests: and the rationalists 
avail themselves of this indirectness in his reply, as a help to their 
supposition, that Jesus, after ascertaining the state of the patients, 
encouraged them to subject themselves to the examination of the 
priests, which resulted in their being pronounced clean, and the Sa- 
maritan returning to thank Jesus for his encouraging advice.* But 
mere advice docs not call forth so ardent a demonstration of grati- 
tude as is here decribed by the words émeoer én) tpé0wmor, he fell 
down on his face; still less could Jesus desire that because his ad- 
vice had had a favourable issue, all the ten should have returned, 
and returned to glorify God—for what? that he had enabled Jesus 
to give them such good advice ? No: a more real service is here pre- 
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supposed ; and this the narrative itself implies, both in ee 
the return of the Samaritan to his discovery that he was heale 
(iday Sre dO), and in making Jesus indicate the reason why thanks 
were to be expected from all, by the words: ovy? ot déka éxaBapia- 
Onoav ; Were there not ten cleansed? Both these expressions can 
only by an extremely forced interpretation be made to imply, that 
because the lepers saw the correctness of the judgment of Jesus in 
pronouncing them clean, one of them actually returned to thank him, 
and the others ought to have returned. But that which is most 
decisive against the natural explanation is this sentence: And as 
they went they were cleansed, év TG Undyesy adtovds ExaBaploGnoav. If 
the narrator intended, according to the above interpretation, merely, 
to say: the lepers having gone to the pnest, and showed themselves 
to him, were pronounced clean; he must at least have said: mopev- 
Gérvreg ExabapicOnoar, having made the journey, they were cleansed, 
whereas the deliberate choice of the expression év t@ bmdyetv (hile 
an the act of going), incontestably shows that a healing effected dur- 
ing the qoueey is intended. Thus here also we have a miraculous 
cure of leprosy, which is burdened with the same difficulties as the 
former anecdote; the origin of which is, however, as easily explained. 
But in this narrative there is a peculiarity which distinguishes 
it from the former. Here there is no simple cure, nay, the cure 
does not properly form the main object of the narrative: this lies 
rather in the different conduct of the cured, and the question of Je- 
sus, were there not ten cleansed, &c., (v. 17.) forms the point of the 
whole, which thus closes altogether morally, and seems to have been 
narrated for the sake of the instruction conveyed.* That the one 
who appears as a model of thankfulness happens to be a Samaritan, 
cannot pass without remark in the narrative of the evangelist who 
alone has the parable of the Good Samaritan. As there two Jews, 
a priest and a Levite, show themselves pitiless, while a Samaritan, 
on the contrary, proves exemplarily compassionate: so here, nine 
unthankful Jews stand contrasted with one thankful Samaritan. 
May it not be then (in so far as the sudden cure of these lepers can- 
not be historical) that we have here, as well as there, a parable pro- 
nounced by Jesus, in which he intended to represent gratitude, as 
in the other case compassion, in the example of a Samaritan? It 
would then be with the present narrative as some have maintained it 
to be with the history of the temptation. But in relation to this we 
have both shown, and given the reason, that Jesus never made him- 
self immediately figure in a parable, and this he must have donc if 
he had given a narrative of ten lepers once healed by him. If then 
we are not inclined to relinquish the idea that something originally 
parabolic is the germ of our present narrative, we must represent 
the case to eee thus: from the legends of cures performed by 
Jesus on lepers, on the one hand; and on the other, trom parables 
in which Jesus (as in that of the compassionate Samaritan) presented 
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individuals of this hated race as models of various virtues, the Chris- 
tian legend wove this narrative, which is therefore partly an account 
of a miracle and partly a parable. 


§ 95. CURES OF THE BLIND. 


OnE of the first places among the sufferers cured by Jesus is° 
filled (also agreeably to the nature of the climate)* by the blind, of 
whose cure again we read not only in the general descriptions which 
are given by the evangelists (Matt. xv. 30 f.; Luke vii. 21.), and 
by Jesus himself (Matt. xi. 5.), of his messianic works, but also in 
some detailed narratives of particular cases. We have indeed more 
of these cures than of the kind last noticed, doubtless because blind- 
ness, as a malady affecting the most delicate and complicated of or- 
gans, admitted a greater diversity of treatment. Onc of these cures 
of the blind is common to all the synoptical writers; the others 
(with the exception of the blind and dum) demoniac in Matthew, 
whom we need not here reconsider) are respectively peculiar to the 
first, second, and fourth evangelists. 

The narrative common to all the three synoptical writers is that 
of a cure of blindness wrought by Jesus at Jericho, on his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem (Matt. xx. 29. parall.): but there are important 
differences both as to the object of the cure, Matthew having two 
blind men, the two other evangelists only one; and also as to its 
locality, Luke making it take place on the entrance of Jesus into 
Jericho, Matthew and Mark on his departure out of Jericho. More- 
over the touching of the eyes, by which, according to the first evan- 
gelist, Jesus effected the cure, is not mentioned by the two other 
narrators. Of these differences the latter may be explained by the 
observation, that though Mark and Luke are silent as to the touch- 
ing, they do not theretore deny it: the first, relative to the number 
cured, presents a heavier difficulty. ‘To remove this it has been said 
by those who give the prior authority to Matthew, that one of the 
two blind men was possibly more remarkable than the other, on 
which account lie alone was retained in the first tradition; but Mat- 
thew, as an eye-witness, afterwards supplied the second blind man. 
On this supposition Luke and Mark do not contradict Matthew, for 
they nowhere deny that another besides their single blind man was 
healed; neither does Matthew contradict them, for where there are 
two, there is also one.t But when the simple narrator speaks of 
one individual in whom something extraordinary has happened, and 
even, like Mark, mentions his name, it is plain that he tacitly con- 
tradicts the statement that it happened in two individuals—to con- 
tradict it expressly there was no occasion. Let us turn then to the 
other side and, taking the singular number of Mark and Luke as 
the original one, conjecture that the informant of Matthew (the latter 
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being scarcely on this hypothesis an eye-witness) probably mistook 
the blind man’s guide for a second blind man.* Hereby a decided 
contradiction is admitted, while to account for it an extremely im- 
eh ara cause is superfluously invented. The third difference re- 

tes to the place; Matthew and Mark have éxmopevopévwy dnd, as 
they departed from, Luke, év 7 éyyigetv ele "leptya, as they came 
nigh to Jericho. If there be any whom the words themselves fail 
to convince that this difference is irreconcileable, let them read the 
forced attempts to render these passages consistent with each other 
which have been made by commentators from Grotius down to 
Paulus. 

Hence it was a better expedient which the older harmonistst 
adopted, and which has been approved by some modern critics.t In 
consideration of the last-named difference, they here distinguished 
two events, and held that Jesus cured a blind man first on his en- 
trance into Jericho (according to Luke), and then again on his de- 
parture from that place (according to Matthew and Luke). Of the 
other divergency, relative to the number, these harmonists be- 
lieved that they had disencumbered themselves by the supposition 
that Matthew connected in one event the two blind men, the one 
cured on entering and the other on leaving Jericho, and gave the 
latter position to the cure of both. But if so much weight is al- 
lowed to the statement ot Matthew relative to the locality of the 
cure, as to make it, in conjunction with that of Mark, a reason for 
supposing two cures, one at each extremity of the town, I know not 
why equal credit should not be given to his numerical statement, 
and Storr appears to me to proceed more consistently when, allow- 
ing equal weight to both differences, he supposes that Jesus on his 
entrance into Jericho, cured one blind man (Luke) and subsequently 
on his departure, two (Matthew).§ The claim of Matthew is thus 
fully vindicated, but on the other hand that of Mark is denied. For 
if the latter be associated with Matthew, as is here the case, for the 
sake of his locality, it is necessary to do violence to his numerical 
statement, which taken alone would rather require him to be associ- 
ated with Luke; so that to avoid impeaching either of his state- 
ments, which on this system of interpretation is not admissible, his 
narrative must be equally detached from that of both the other evan- 

ists. Thus we should have three distinct cures of the blind at 
ericho: Ist, the cure of one blind man on the entrance of Jesus, 
2nd, that of another on his departure, and 3rd, the cure of two blind 
men, also during the departure; in all, of four blind men. Now to 
separate the second and third cases is indeed difficult. or it will 
not be maintained that Jesus can have gone out by two different 
pane at the same time, and it is nearly as difficult to imagine that 
ving merely set out with the intention of leaving Jericho, he re- 


* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a, 8.44. $ Schulz, Anmerkungen zu Michaelis, 2, 8 
105. { Sieffert, ut sup.8. 104. § Ueber den Zweck der evang. Geschichte und der 
Briefe Joh. 8. 345. ; 
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turned again into the town, and not until afterwards took his final 
departure. But, viewing the case more generally, it is scarcely an 
admissible supposition, that three incidents so entirely similar thus 
fell together in a group. The accumulation of cures of the blind is 
aaoueh to surprise us; but the behaviour of the companions of Je- 
sus is incomprehensible ; for after having scen in the first instance, 
on entering Jericho, that they had acted in opposition to the designs 
of Jesus by rebuking the blind man for his importunity, since Jesus 
called the man to him, they nevertheless repeated this conduct on 
the second and even on the third occasion. Storr, it is true, is not 
disconcerted by this repetition in at least two incidents of this kind, 
for he maintains that no one knows whether those who had enjoined 
silence on going out of Jericho were not altogether different persons 
from those who had done the like on entering the town: indeed, 
supposing them to be the same, such a repetition of conduct which 
Jesus had implicitly disapproved, however unbecoming, was not 
therefore impossible, since even the disciples who had been present 
at the first miraculous feeding, yet asked, before the second, whence 
bread could be had for such a multitude ?—but this is merely to 
argue the reality of one impossibility from that of another, as we 
shall presently see when we enter on the consideration of the two 
miraculous feedings. Further, not only the conduct of the followers 
of Jesus, but also almost every feature of the incident must have 
been repeated in the most extraordinary manner. In the one case 
as in the other, the blind men cry, Have mercy upon us, (or mé,) 
thou son of David; then (after silence has been enjoined on them 
by the spectators) Jesus commands that they should be brought to 
him: he next asks what they will that he should do to them; they 
answer, that we may receive our sight; he complies with their wish, 
and they gratefully follow him. ‘That all this was so exactly re- 
peated thrice, or even twice, is an improbability amounting to an 
impossibility ; and we must suppose, according to the hypothesis 
adopted by Sieffert in such cases, a legendary assimilation of different 
facts, or a traditionary variation of a single occurrence. If, in order 
to arrive at a decision, it be asked: what could more easily happen, 
when once the intervention of the legend is presupposed, than that 
one and the same history should be told first of one, then of several, 
first of the entrance, then of the departure? it will not be necessary 
to discuss the other possibility, since this is so incomparably more 
probable that there cannot be even a momentary hesitation in em- 
bracing it as real. But in thus reducing the number of the facts, 
we must not with Sieffert stop short at two, for in that case not only 
do the difficulties with respect to the repetition of the same incident 
remain, but we fall into a want of logical sequency in admitting one 
divergency (in the number) as unessential, for the sake of removing 
another (in the locality). If it be further asked, supposing only one 
incident to be here narrated, which of the several narratives is the 
original one? the statements as to the locality will not aid us in 
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coming to a decision; for Jesus might just as well meet a blind man 
on entering as on leaving Jericho. The difference in the number is 
more likely to furnish us with a basis for a decision, and it will be 
in favour of Mark and Luke, who have each only one blind man ; 
not, it is true, for the reason alleged by Schleiermacher,* namely, 
that Mark by his mention of the blind man’s name, evinces a more 
accurate acquaintance with the circumstances ; for Mark, from his 
propensity to individualize out of his own imagination, ought least 
of all to be trusted with respect to names which are given by him 
alone. Our decision is founded on another circumstance. 

It seems probable that Matthew was led to add a second blind 
man by his recollection of a previous cure of two blind men narrated 
by him alone (ix. 27 ff), Here, likewise when Jesus is in the act of 
departure,—from the place, namely, where he had raised the ruler’s 
daughter,—two blind men follow him, (those at Jericho are sitting 
by the way side,) and in a similar manner cry for mercy of the Son 
of David, who here also, as in the other instance, according to Mat- 
thew, immediately cures them by touching their eyes. With these 
similarities there are certainly no slight divergencies; nothing is here 
said of an injunction to the blind men to be silent, on the part of 
the companions of Jesus; and, while at Jericho Jesus immediately 
calls the blind men to him, in the earlier case, they come in the first 
instance to him when he is again in the house; further, while there 
he asks them, what they will have him to do to them? here he asks, 
it they believe him able to cure them? Lastly, the prohibition to 
tell what had happened, is peculiar to the earlier incident. The two 
narratives standing in this relation to each other, an assimilation of 
them might have taken place thus: Matthew transferred the two 
blind men and the touch of Jesus from the first anecdote to the 
second; the form of the appeal from the blind men, from the second 
to the first. 

The two histories, as they are given, present but few data for a 
natural explanation. Nevertheless the rationalistic commentators 
have endeavoured to frame such an explanation. When Jesus in 
the earlicr occurrence asked the blind men whether they had confi- 
dence in his power, he wished, say they, to ascertain whether their, 
trust in him would remain firm during the operation, and whether 
they would punctually observe his further prescription;t having then 
entered the house, in order to be free from interruption, he examined, 
for the first time, their disease, and when he found it curable, (ac- 
cording to Venturinif it was caused by the fine dust of that country,) 
he assured the sufferers that the result should be according to the 
measure of their faith. Hereupon Paulus merely says briefly, that- 
Jesus removed the obstruction to their vision; but he also must 
have imagined to himself something similar to what is described in 
detail by Venturini, who makes Jesus anoint the eyes of the blind 

* Ut sup. 8S. 237. + Paulus, L. J. 1, a, 8.249.  ¢ Natirl. Gesch. des Propheten 
von Naz. 2, 8. 216. 
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men with a strong water prepared beforehand, and thus cleanse thein 
from the irritating dust, so that in a short time their sight returned. 
But this natural explanation has not the slightest root in the text; 
for neither can the faith (miorts) required from the patient imply 
anything else than, as in all similar cases, trust in the miraculous 
power of Jesus, nor can the word jaro he touched, signify a sur- 
gical operation, but merely that touch which appears in so many of 
the evangelical curative miracles, whether as a sign or a conductor 
of the healing power of Jesus; of further prescriptions for the com- 
pletion of the cure there is absolutely nothing. It is not otherwise 
with the cure of the blind at Jericho, whcre, moreover, the two 
middle evangelists do not even mention the touching of the eyes. 

If then, according to the meaning of the narrators, the blind in- 
stantaneously receive their sight as a consequence of the simple word 
or touch of Jesus, there are the same difficulties to be encountered 
here as in the former case of the lepers. or a disease of the eyes, 
however slight, as it is only engendered gradually by the reiterated 
action of the disturbing cause, is still less likely to disappear on a 
word or a touch; it requires very complicated treatment, partly sur- 
gical, partly medical, and this must be pre-eminently the case with 
blindness, supposing it to be of a curable kind. How should we 
represent to ourselves the sudden restoration of vision to a blind eye 
by a word or a touch? as purely miraculous and magical? That 
would be to give up thinking on the subject. As magnetic? There 
is no precedent of magnetism having influence over a disease of this 
nature. Or, lastly, as psychical? But blindness is something so 
independent of the mental life, so entirely corporeal, that the idea of 
its removal at all, still less of its sudden removal by means of a men- 
tal operation is not to be entertained. We must therefore acknowl- 
edge that an historical conception of these narratives is more than 
merely difficult to us; and we proceed to inquire whether we can-- 
not show it to be probable that legends of this kind should arise un- 
historically. 

We have already quoted the passage in which, according to the 
first and third gospels, Jesus in reply to the messengers of the Bap- 
tist who had to ask him whether he were the épyé6uevoc, (he that 
should come,) appeals to his works. Now he here mentions in the 
very first place the cure of the blind, a significant proof that this 
particular miracle was expected from the Messiah, his words being 
taken from Is. xxxv. 5, a prophecy interpreted messianically; an 
in a rabbinical passage above cited, among the wonders which Jeho- 
vah is to perform in the messianic times, this is enumerated, that he 
uculos cecorum aperiet, id quod per Elisam fecit.* Now Elisha 
did not cure a positive blindness, but merely on one occasion opened 
the eyes of his servant to a perception of the supersensual world, 
and on another, removed a blindness which had been inflicted on his 
enemies in consequence of his prayer (2 Kings vi. 17—20). That 
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these deeds of Elisha were conceived, doubtless with reference to the 
passage of Isaiah, as a real opening of the eyes of the blind, is 
proved by the above rabbinical passage, and hence cures of the blind 
were expected from the Messiah.* Now if the Christian community, 
proceeding as it did from the bosom of Judaism, held Jesus to be 
the messianic personage, it must manifest the tendency to ascribe 
to him every messianic predicate, and therefore the one in question. 

The narrative of the cure of a blind man at Bethsaida, and that 
of the cure of a man that was deaf and had an impediment in his 
speech, which are both peculiar to Mark, (viii. 22 ff.; vii. 32 ff.), and 
which we shall therefore consider together, are the especial favour- 
ites of all rationalistic commentators. If, they exclaim, in the other 
evangelical narrative of cures, the accessory circumstances by which 
the facts might be explained were but preserved as they are here, we 
could prove historically that Jesus did not heal by his mere word, 
and profound investigators might discover the natural means by 
which his cures were effected!+ And in fact chiefly on the ground 
of these narratives, in connexion with particular features in other 
parts of the second gospel, Mark has of late been represented, even 
by theologians who do not greatly favour this method of interpreta- 
tion, as the patron of the naturalistic system. 

In the two cures before us, it is at: once a good augury for the 
rationalistic commentators that Jesus takes both the patients apart 
from the multitude, for no other purpose, as they believe, than that 
of examining their condition medically, and ascertaining whether it 
were susceptible of relief. Such an examination is, according to 
these commentators, intimated by the evangelist himself, when he 
describes Jesus as putting his fingers into the ears of the deaf man, 
by which means he discovered that the deafness was curable, arising 
probably from the hardening of secretions in the ear, and hereupon, 
also with the finger, he removed the hindrance to hearing. Not only 
are the words, he puts his fingers into his ears, [Bade tov¢g daxrvAovg 
el¢ ra. Ta, interpreted as denoting a surgical operation, but the words, 
he touched his tongue ipparo tijg yAdoons, are supposed to imply that 


* Elsewhere also we find proof that in those times the power of effecting miraculous 
cures, especially of blindness, was commonly ascribed to men who were regarded as fa- 
vourites of the Deity. Thus Tacitus, Hist. iv. 8], and Suetonius, Vespas. vii. tell us, that 
in Alexandria a blind man applied to Vespasian, shortly after he was made emperor, al- 
leging that he did so by.the direction of the god Serapis, with the entreaty that he would 
cure him of his blindness by wetting his eyes with his spittle. Vespasian complied, and 
the result was that the blind man immediately had his sight restored. As Tacitus at- 
tests the truth of this story in a remarkable manner, Paulus is probably not wrong in re- 
garding the affair as the contrivance of adulatory priests, who to procure for the emperor 
the fame of a miracle-worker, and Ly this means to secure his favour on behalf of their god 
by whose counsel the event was occasioned, hired a man to simulate blindness. Exeg. 
Handb. 2, S. 56 f. However this may be, we see from the narrative what was expected, 
even beyond the limits of Palestine, of a man who, as Tacitus here expresses himself con- 
cerning Vespasian, enjoyed favor e celis and an inclinatio numinum. + These are nearly 
the words of Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, S. 312, 391.  { De Wette, Beitrag zur Charakte- 
ristik des Evangelisten Markus, in Ullmann’s und Umbreit's Studien, 1, 4, 789 ff Comp. 
Kéeter, Immanuel, S. 72. On the other hand: comp. De Wette’s exeg. Handb. 1, 2, S. 
148 f, 
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Jesus cut the ligament of the tongue in the degree necessary to re- 
store the pliancy which the organ had lost. In like manner, in the 
case of the blind man, the words, when he had put his hands upon 
him, éntOelg tag xeipag avT@, are explained as probably meaning that 
Jesus by pressing the eycs of the patient removed the crytalline lens 
which had become opaque. | 
A further help to this mode of interpretation is found in the cir- 
cumstance that both to the tongue of the man who had an impedi- 
ment in his speech, and to the cyes of the blind man, Jesus applied 
spittle. Saliva has in itself, particularly in the opinion of ancient phy- 
sicians,* a salutary effect on the eyes; as, howcver, it in no case acts 
so rapidly as instantaneously to cure blindness and a defect in the or- 
ns of speech, it is conjectured, with epee to both instances, that 
esus used the saliva to moisten some medicament, probably a caustic 
powder; that the blind man only heard the spitting and saw nothing 
of the mixture of the medicaments, and that the deaf man, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age, gave little heed to the natural 
means, or that the legend did not preserve them. In the narrative 
of the deaf man the cure is simply stated, but that of the blind man 
is yet further one nN by its representing the restoration of his 
sight circumstantially, as gradual. After Jesus had touched the eyes 
of the patient as above mentioned, he asked him 2f he saw aught ; 
not at all, observes Paulus, in the manner of a miracle-worker, who 
is sure of the result, but precisely in the manner of a physician, who 
after performing an operation endeavours to ascertain if the patient 
is benefited. ‘The blind man answers that he sees, but first indis- 
tinctly, so that men seem to him like trees. Here apparently the 
rationalistic commentator may triumphantly ask the orthodox one: 
if divine power for the working of cures stood at the command of 
Jesus, why did he not at once cure the blind man perfectly? If the 
disease presented an obstacle which he was not able to overcome, is 
it not clear from thence that his power was a finite, ordinarily human 
power? Jesus once more puts his hands on the eyes of the blind 
man, in order to aid the effect of the first operation, and only then 
is the cure completed.f 
The complacency of the rationalistic commentators in these nar- 
ratives of Mark is liable to be disturbed by the frigid observa- 
tion, that, here also, the circumstances which are requisite to 
render the natural explanation possible are not given by the evan- 
Sara themselves, but are interpolated by the said commentators. 
‘or in both cures Mark furnishes the saliva only; the efficacious 
powder is infused by Paulus and Venturini: it is they alone who 
make the introduction of the fingers into the ears first a medical 
examination and then an operation; and it is they alone who, con- 
trary to the signification of language, explain the words émr:Oévar Tag 


* Pliny, H. N. xxviii. 7, and other passages in Wetstein, + Paulus, ut sup. 
8. 812 £, 892 ff; Naturliche Geschichte, 3, S. 31 ff. 216 £.; Koster, Immanuel, S. 
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xeipas én rods dpBadpods, to lay the hands upon the eyes, as imply- 
ing a surgical operation on those organs. Again the circumstance 
that Jesus takes the blind man aside, is shown dy the context (vil. 
36; viii. 26.) to have reference to the design of Jesus to keep the 
miraculous result a secret, not to the desire to be undisturbed in the 
application of natural means: so that all the supports of the ratio- 
nalistic explanation sink beneath it, and the orthodox one may con- 
front it anew. This regards the touch and the spittle cither as a 
condescension towards the sufferers, who were thereby made more 
thoroughly sensible to whose power they owed their cure; or as a 
conducting medium for the spiritual power of Christ, a medium with 
which he might nevertheless have dispensed.* That the cure was 
gradual, is on this system accounted for by the supposition, that 
Jesus intended by means of tlie partial cure to animate the faith of 
the blind man, and only when he was thus rendered worthy was 
he completely cured ;f or it is conjectured that, owing to the mal- 
ady being deep-seated, a sudden cure would perhaps have been dan- 
rous.f 

But by these attempts to interpret the evangelical narratives, 
especially in the last particular, the supranaturalistic theologians, 
who bring them forward, betake themselves to the same ground as 
the rationalists, for they are equally open to the charge of introducing 
into the narratives what is not in the remotest degree intimated by 
the text. For where, in the procedure of Jesus towards the blind 
man, is there a trace that his design in the first instance was to 
prove and to strengthen the faith of the patient? In that case, in- 
stead of the expression, He asked him 1f he saw aught, which relates 
only to his external condition, we must rather have read, as in Matt. 
ix. 28, Believe ye that I am able to do this? But what shall we 
say to the conjecture that a sudden cure might have been injurious! 
The curative act of a worker of miracles is (according to Olshausen’s 
own opinion) not to be regarded as the merely negative one of the 
removal of a disease, but also as the positive one of an impartation 
of new life and fresh strength to the organ affected, whence the idea 
of danger from an instantancous cure when wrought by miraculous 
agency, is not to be entertained. Thus no motive is to be discovered 
which could induce Jesus to put a restraint on the immediate action 
of his miraculous power, and it must therefore have been restricted, 
independently of his volition, by the force of tle deep-seated malady. 
This, however, is entirely opposed to the idea of the gospels, which 
represent the miraculous power of Jesus as superior to death itself; 
it cannot therefore have been the meaning of our evangelist. If we 
take into consideration the peculiar characteristics of Mark as an 
author, it will appear that his only aim is to give dramatic effect to 
the scene. Every sudden result is difficult to bring before the imagi- 
nation: he who wishes to give to another a vivid idea of a rapid 


* For the former explanation, Hess, Geschichte Jesu, 1, 8. 390 f.; for the latter, 
Olshausen, b. Comm. 1. 8.610. F Kuindl, in Marc. p. 110. 4 Olshausen, 8. 109. 
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movement, first goes through it slowly, and a quick result is per- 
fectly conceivable only when the narrator has shown the process in 
detail. Consequently a writer whose object it is to assist as far as 
may be the imagination of his reader, will wherever it is possible 
exhibit the propensity to render the immediate mediate, and when 
recording a sudden result, still to bring forward the successive steps 
that led to it.* So here Mark, or his informant, supposed that he 
was contributing greatly to the dramatic effect, when he inserted 
between the blindness of the man and the-entire restoration of his 
sight, the partial cure, or the seeing men as trees, and every reader 
will say, from his own feeling, that this object is fully achieved. 
But herein, as others also have remarked,f Mark is so far from ma 

nifesting an inclination to the natural conception of such miracles, 
that he, on the contrary, not seldom labours to aggrandize the mir- 
acle, as we have partly scen in the case of the Gadarene, and shall 
yet have frequent reason to remark. In a similar manner may also 
be explained why Mark in these narratives which are peculiar to 
him (and elsewhere also, as in vi. 13, where he observes tliat the 
disciples anointed the sick with oil), mentions.the application of ex- 
ternal means and manifestations in miraculous cures. That these 
means, the saliva particularly, were not in the popular opinion of 
that age naturally efficacious causes of the cure, we may be con- 
vinced by the narrative concerning Vespasian quoted above, as also 
by passages of Jewish and Roman authors, according to which saliva 
was believed to have a magical potency, especially against diseases 
of the eye.t Hence Olshausen perfectly reproduces the conception 
of that age when he explains the touch, saliva, and the like, to be 
conductors of the superior power resident in the worker of miracles. 
We cannot indecd make this opinion ours, unless with Olshausen 
we proceed upon the supposition of a parallelism between the mirac- 
ulous power of Jesus and the agency of animal magnetism: a sup- 
position which, for the explanation of the miracles of Jesus, especially 
of the one before us, is inadequate and therefore superfluous. Hence 
we put this mcans merely to the account of the evangelist. To him 
also we may then doubtless refer the taking aside of the blind man, the 
exaggcrated description of the astonishment of the people, (vmepmepzo- 
aug ésenAjocorro drarrec, vii. 37,) and tlic strict prohibition to tell 
any man of the cure. This secrecy gave thie affair a mysterious aspect, 
which, as we may gather from other passages, was pleasing to Mark. 
We have another trait belonging to the mysterious in the narratives 
of the cure of the deaf man where Mark says, And looking up to hea- 
ven he sighed, (vii. 34). What cause was there for sighing at that 
particular moment? Was it the misery of the human race,$ which 
must have becn long known to Jesus from many melancholy ex- 
amples? Or shall we evade the difficulty, by explaining the ex- 


* Comp. De Wette, Kritik der Mosaischen Geschichte, 8S. 36 f. + Fritzsche Comm, 
in Marc. p. xliii. { Vid. ap. Wetstein and Lightfoot, John ix.6.  § Thus Fritzsche, 
after Eutbymius, in Marc. p. 304. 
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pression as implying nothing further than silent prayer or audible 
speech ? Whoever knows Mark will rather recognise the exaggerat- 
ing narrator in the circumstance that he ascribes to Jesus a deep 
emotion, on an occasion which could not indeed have excited it, but 
which, being accompanied by it, had a more mysterious appearance. 
But above all, there appears to me to be an air of mystery in this, 
that Mark gives the authoritative word with which Jesus opened the 
ears of the deaf man in its original Syriac form, &fa6d, as on the 
resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, this evangelist alone has the 
words TaAc6a@ kovpe (v. 41.). It is indeed said that these expressions 
are anything rather than magical forms ;* but that Mark chooses to 
give these authoritative words in a language foreign to his readers, 
to whom he is obliged at the same time to explain them, neverthe- 
less proves that he must have attributed to this original form a 
special significance, which, as it appears from the context, can only 
have been a magical one. This inclination to the mysterious we 
may now retrospectively find indicated in the application of those 
outward means which have no relation to the result; for the mys- 
terious consists precisely in the presentation of infinite power througl. 
a finite medium, in the combination of the strongest effect with ap- 
parently inefficacious means. 

If we have been unable to receive as historical the simple nar- 
rative given by all the synoptical writers of the cure of the blind 
man at Jericho, we are still less prepared to award this character to 
the mysterious description, given by Mark alone, of the cure of a 
blind man at Betheaida, and we must regard it as a product of the 
legend, with more or less addition from the evangelical narrator. 
The same judgment must be pronounced on his narrative of the cure 
of the deat man who had an impediment in his speech xwdd¢ poytAd- 
Ao¢ ; for, together with the negative reasons already adduced against 
its historical credibility, there are not wanting positive causes for its 
mythical origin, since the prophecy relating to the messianic times, 
TOTE WTA KWOWY dKovoovTat—tparn dé Etat yAwooa poytAddwy, the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing (Isai xxxv. 5, 6.) was in existence, and according to Matt. x). 
5, was interpreted literally. 

If the narratives of Mark which we have just considered, seem 
at the first glance to be favourable to the natural explanation, the 
narrative of John, chap. ix. must, one would think, be unfavourable 
and destructive to it; for here the question is not concerning a blind 
man, whose malady having originated accidentally, might be easier 
to remove, but concerning a man born blind. Nevertheless, as the 
expositors of this class are sharp-sighted, and do not soon lose cour- 
-age, they are able even here to discover much in their favour. In 
the first | as they find that the condition of the ae is but 
vaguely described, however definite the expression blind from his 
birth tupady é« yevetig¢ may seem to sound. The statement of time 
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which this expression includes, Paulus, it is true, refrains from over- 
ee (though his forbearance is unwilling and in fact incom- 
plete): hence he has the more urgent necessity for attempting to 
shake the statement as to quality. TvdAd¢ is not to signify total 
blindness, and as Jesus tells the man ¢o go to the pool of Siloam, 
not to get himself led thither, he must have still had some giim- 
mering of eye-sight, by means of which he could himself find the 
way thither. Still more help do the rationalistic commentators find 
for themselves in the mode of cure adopted by Jesus. He says be- 
fore-hand (v. 4) he must work the works of him that sent him while 
at 3 day, Ewe huépa éoriv, for in the night no man can work; a suf- 
ficient proof that he had not the idea of curing the blind man by a 
mere word, which he might just as well have uttered in the night— 
that, on the contrary, he intended to undertake a medical or surgical 
operation, for which certainly daylight was required. J arther, the 
clay, ™Ad¢, which Jesus made with his spittle, and with which he 
anointed the eyes of the blind man, is still more favourable to the 
natural explanation than the expression trvcag having spit, in a 
former case, and hence it is a fertile source of questions and con- 
jectures. Whence did John know that Jesus took nothing more 
than spittle and dust to make his eye-salve? Was he himself pres- 
ent, or did he understand it merely from the narrative of the cured 
blind man? The latter could not, with his then weak glimmering 
of sight, correctly see what Jesus took: perhaps Jesus while he 
mixed a salve out of other ingredients accidentally spat upon the 
ground, and the patient fell into the error of supposing that the 
spittle made part of the salve. Still more: while or before Jesus 
put something on the eyes, did he not also remove something by 
extraction or friction, or otherwise effect a change in the state of 
these organs? This would be an essential fact which might easily 
be mistaken by the blind man and the spectators for a merely acces- 
sory circumstance. Lastly, the washing in the pool of Siloam which 
was prescribed to the patient was perhaps continued many days— 
was a protracted cure by means of the bath—and the words 7A8e 
BAérwr he came seeing, do not necessarily imply that he came thus 
after his first bath, but that at a convenient time after the comple- 
tion of his cure, he came again seeing.* 

But, to begin at the beginning, the meaning licre given to 7épa 
and v§ is too shallow even for Venturini,t and especially clashes 
with the context (v. 5), which throughout demands an interpretation 
of the words with reference to the speedy departure of Jesus.{ As 
to the conjecture that the clay was made of medicinal ingredients of 
some kind or other, it is the more groundless, since it cannot be said 
here, as in the former case, that only so much is stated as the pa- 
tient could learn by his hearing or by a slight glimmering of light, 
for, on this occasion, Jesus undertook the cure, not in private, but 


* Paulus, Comm. 4, S. 472. + Naturliche Gesch. 3, 8. 215. { Vid. Tholuck and 
Lacke, in loc. 
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in the presence of his disciples. Concerning the farther supposition 
of previous surgical operations, by which the anointing and washing, 
alone mentioned in the text, are reduced to mere accessories, noth- 
ing more is to be said, than that by this example we may sce how 
completely the spirit of natural explanation despises all retraints, 
not scrupling to pervert the clearest words of the text in support of 
its arbitrary combinations. Further, when, from the circumstance 
that Jesus ordered the blind man to go to the pool of Siloam, it is 
inferred that he must have had a share of light, we may remark, in 
da to this, that Jesus merely told the patient whether he 
should go (vmdyev); how he was to go, whether alone or with a 
guide, he left to his own discretion. aly, when the closely con- 
nected words he went his way, therefore, and washed and came 
seeing, adnjAGev ovv Kal éviparo Kal jA0e BAétwr (v. 7; comp. v. 11) 
are stretched out into a process of cure lasting several weeks, it is 
just as if the words, ven, vidi, vici were eeaiel thus: After my 
arrival I reconnoitred for several days, fought battles at suitable in- 
tervals, and finally remained conqueror. 

Thus here also the natural explanation will not serve us, and we 
have still before us the narrative of a man born blind, miraculously 
cured by Jesus. That the doubts already expressed as to the reality 
of the cures of the blind, apply with increased force to the case of a 
man born blind, is self-evident. And they are aided in this instance 
by certain special critical reasons. Not one of the three first evan- 
gelists mentions this cure. Now, if in the formation of the apostolic 
tradition, and in the selection which it made from among the mira- 
cles of Jesus, any kind of reason was exercised, it must have taken 
the ehape of the two following rules: first, to choose the greater 
miracles before those apparently Jess important ; and secondly, those 
with which edifying discourses were connected, before those which 
were not thus distinguished. In the first respect, it is plain that 
the cure of a man blind from his birth, as the incomparably more 
difficult miracle, was by all means to be chosen rather than that of 
a man in whom blindness had supervened, and it is not to be con- 
ceived why, if Jesus really gave sight to a man born blind, nothing 
of this should have entered into the evangelical tradition, and from 
thence into the synoptical gospels. It is true that with this consid- 
eration of the magnitude of the miracles, a regard to the edifying 
nature of the discourses connected with them might not seldom come 
into collision, so that a less striking, but from the conversations 
which it caused, a more instructive miracle, might be preferred to 
one more striking, but presenting less of the latter kind of interest. 
But the cure of the blind man in John is accompanied by very re- 
markable conversations, first, of Jesus with the disciples, then, of 
the cured man with the magistrates, and lastly of Jesus with the 
cured man, such as there is no trace of in the synoptical cures of 
the blind; conversations in which, if not the entire course of the 
dialogue, at least some aphoristic pearls (as v. 4, 5, 39,) were admi- 
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rably suited to the purpose of the three first evangelists. These 
writers therefore, could not have failed to introduce the cure of the 
man born blind into their histories, instead of their less remarkable 
and less edifying cures of the blind, if the former had made a part 
of the evangelical tradition whence they drew. It might possibly 
have remained unknown to the general christian tradition, if it had 
taken place at a time and under circumstances which did not favour 
its promulgation—if it had been effected in a remote corner of the 
country, without further witnesses. But Jesus performed this mir- 
acle in Jerusalem, in the circle of his disciples; it made a great sen- 
sation in the city, and was highly offensive to the magistracy, hence 
the affair must have been known if it had really occurred; and as 
we do not find it in the common evangelical tradition, the suspicion 
arises that it perhaps never did occur. | 

But it will be said, the writer who attests it is the apostle 
John. This, however, is too improbable, not only on account of 
the incredible nature of the contents of the narrative, which could 
thus hardly have proceeded from an eye-witness, but also from 
another reason. ‘Thre narrator interprets the name of the pool, 
Siloam, by the Greek dreoraApévog (v. 7); a false explanation, for 
one who is sent is called mbu, whereas 153 according to the most 
probable interpretation signifies a waterfall.* The evangelist, ‘how- 
ever, chose the above interpretation, because he sought for some 
significant relation between the name of the pool, and the sending 
thither of the blind man, and thus seems to have imagined that the 
pool had by a special providence reccived the name of Sent, because 
at a future time the Messiah, as a manifestation of his glory; was 
to send thither a blind man.t Now, we grant that an apostle might 
give a grammatically incorrect explanation, in so far as he is not 
held to be inspired, and that even a native of Palestine might mis- 
‘take the etymology of Hebrew words, as the Old Testament itself 
shows ; nevertheless, such a play upon words looks more like the 
laboured attempt of a writer remote from the event, than of an eye- 
witness. The eye-witness would have had enough of important 
matters in the miracle which he had beheld, and the conversation 
to which he had listened; only a remote narrator could fall into the 
triviality of trying to extort a significant meaning from the smallest 
accessory circumstance. Tholuck and Lucke are highly revolted 
by this allegory, which, as the latter expresses himself, approaches 
to absolute folly, hence they are unwilling to admit that it proceeded 
from John, and regard it as a gloss. As, however, all critical 
authorities, except one of minor importance, present this particular, 
such a position is sheer arbitrariness, and the only choice left us is 
either, with Olshausen, to edify ourselves by this interpretation as 
‘an apostolic one,{ or, with the author of the Probabilia, to number 


* Vid. Paulus and Liicke, in loc, + Thus Euthymius and Paulus, in loc. { B. Comm. 
2, S. 230, where, however, he refers the dmeoraAuévog to the outflow of the spirit proceed- 
ing from God, 
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it among the indications that the fourth gospel had not an apos- 
tolic origin.* 

The reasons which might prevent the author of the fourth 
gospel, or the tradition whence he drew, from resting contended 
with the cures of the blind narrated by the synoptical writers, and 
thus induce the one or the other to frame the history before us, are 
already pointed out by the foregoing remarks. The observation 
has been already made by others, that the fourth evangelist has 
fewer miracles than the synoptical writers, but that this deficiency 
in number is compensated by a superiority in magnitude.t Thus 
while the other evangelists have simple paralytics cured by Jesus, 
the fourth gospel has one who had been lame thirty-eight years; 
while, in the former, Jesus resuscitates persons who had just ex- 
pired, in the latter, he calla back to life one who had lain in the 
hats four days, in whom therefore it might be presumed that 

ecomposition had begun; and so here, instead of a cure of simple 
blindness, we have that of a man born blind,—a heightening of the 
miracle altogether suited to the apologetic and dogmatic tendency 
of this gospel. In what way the author, or the particular tradition 
which he followed, might be led to depict the various details of the 
narrative, is easily seen. The act of spitting, m7vev, was common 
in magical cures of the eyes; clay, 7™7Ad¢, was a ready substitute 
for an eye-salve, and elsewhere occurs in magical proceedings ;} the 
command to wash in the pool of Siloam may have been an imitation 
of Elisha’s order, that. the leper Naaman should bathe seven times 
in the river Jordan. The conversations connected with the cure 
partly proceed from the tendency of the gospel of John already 
remarked by Storr, namely, to attest and to render as authentic as 
possible both the cure of the man, and the fact of his having been 
born blind, whence the repeated examination of the cured man, and 
even of his parents; partly they turn upon the symbolical meaning 
of the expressions, ddind and seeing, day and night,—a meaning 
which it is true is not forcign to the synoptical writers, but which 
specifically belongs to the circle of images in favour with John. 


§ 96. CURES OF PARALYTICS—DID JESUS REGARD DISEASES AS 
PUNISHMENTS ? 


AN important feature in the history of the cure of the man born 
blind has been passed over, because it can only be properly esti- 
mated in connexion with a corresponding one in the synoptical 
narratives of the cure of a paralytic (Matt. ix. 1 ff.; Mark i. 1 ff. ; 
Luke v. 17 ff.), which we have in the next place to consider. Here 
Jesus first declares to the sick man: d@éwvrai coi ai duapriat cov, 
thy sins are forgiven thee, and then as a proof that he had au-- 


#§.93. + Koster, Immanuel, S. 79; Bretschneider, Probab, 8.122. } Wetstein, 
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thority to forgive sins, he cures him. It is impossible not tc 
perceive in this a reference to the Jewish opinion, that any evil 
befalling an individual, and especially disease, was a punishment 
of his sins; an opinion which, presented in its main elements in 
the Old Testament, (Lev. xxvi. 14 ff.; Deut. xxviii. 15 ff; 2 Chron. 
xxi. 15. 18 f.) was expressed in the most definite manner by the 
later Jews.* Had we possessed that synoptical narrative only, we 
must have believed that Jesus shared the opinion of his cotemporary 
fellow-countrymen on this subject, since he proves his authority to 
forgive sins (as the cause of disease) by an example of his power to 
cure disease (the consequence of sin). But, it is said, there are 
other passages where Jesus directly contradicts this Jewish opinion; 
whence it follows, that what he then says to the paralytic was a 
mere accommodation to the ideas of the sick man, intended to 
promote his cure.t 

The principal passage commonly adduced in support of this 
position, is the introduction to the history of the man born blind, 
which was last considered (John ix. 1—3.). Here the disciples, 
seeing on the road the man whom they knew to have been blind 
from his birth, put to Jesus the question, whether his blindness 
was the consequence of his own sins, or of those of his parents? 
The case was a peculiarly difficult one on the Jewish theory of ret- 
nbution. With respect to diseases which attach themselves to a 
man in his course through life, an observer who has once taken a 
certain bias, may easily discover or assume some peculiar de- 
linquencies on the part of this man as their cause. With respect 
to inborn diseases, on the contrary, though the old Hebraic opinion 
(Exod. xx. 5; Deut. v. 9; 2 Sam. iii. 29.), it is true, presented 
the explanation that by these the sins of the fathers were visited on 
their posterity: yet as, for human regulation, the Mosaic law itself 
ordained that each should suffer for his own sins alone (Deut. xxiv. 
16; 2 Kings xiv. 6); and as also, in relation to the penal justice 
of the Divine Being, the prophets predicted a similar dispensation 
(Jer. xxxi. 30; Ezek. xviii. 19 f.); rabbinical acumen resorted to 
_the expedient of supposing, that men so afflicted might probably 
have sinned in their mother’s womb,{ and this was Noutelees the 
notion which the disciples had in view in their question v. 2. Jesus 
says, in answer, that neither for his own sin nor for that of his 
parents, did this man come into the world blind; but in order that 
by the cure which he, as the Messiah, would effect in him, he might 
be an instrument in manifesting the miraculous power of God. 
This is generally understood as if Jesus repudiated the whole 
opinion, that disease and other evils were essentially punishments 


* Nedarim f. xli. 1. (Schittgen, 1, p. 93.): Dixit R. Chija fil. Abba: nullus aegro- 

tus a morbo suo sanatur, donec ipsi omnia peccata remissa sint. + Hase, L. J. 373. 

Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 335.  { Sanhedr. f. xci. 2, and Bereschith Rabba f. xxxviii. I. 

(Lightfoot p. 1050.) : Antoninus interrogavit Rabbi (Judam): a quonam tempore incipit 

malus affectus praevalere in homine? an a tempore formationis ejus (in utero), an a tempore 
Processionis cjus (ex utero)? Dicit e Rabbi: a tempore formationis ejus. 
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of sin. But the words of Jesus are expressly limited tothe case 
before him; he simply says, that this particular misfortune had its 
foundation, not in the guilt of the individual, but in higher provi- 
dential designs. The supposition that his expressions had a more 
general sense, and included a repudiation of the entire Jewish 
opinion, could only be warranted by other more decided declarations 
from him to that effect. As, on the contrary, according to the 
above observations, a narrative is found in the synoptical gospels 
which, simply interpreted, implies the concurrence of Jesus in the 
prevalent opinion, the question arises: which is easier, to regard 
the expression of Jesus in the synoptical narratives as an accommo- 
dation, or that in John as having relation solely to the case imme- 
diately before him ?—a question which will be decided in favour of 
the latter alternative by every one who, on the one hand, knows 
the difficulties attending the hypothesis of accommodation as applied 
to the expressions of Jesus in the gospels, and on the other, is 
clear-sighted enough to perceive, that in the passage in question in 
the fourth gospel, there is not the slightest intimation that the dec- 
laration of Jesus had a more general meaning. 

It is true that according to correct principles of interpretation, 
one evangelist ought not to be explained immediately by another, 
and in the present case it is very possible that while the synoptical 
writers ascribe to Jesus the common opinion of his age, the more 
highly cultivated author of the fourth gospel may make him reject 
it: but that he also confined the rejection of the current opinion on 
the part of Jesus to that single case, is proved by the manner in 
which he represents Jesus as speaking on another occasion. When, 
namely, Jesus says to the man who had been lame thirty-eight years 
(John v.) and had just been cured, pyxéte, dudprave, iva un xeipov rt 
got yévyntat (v. 14), Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee, 
this is equivalent to his saying to the paralytic whom he was about 
to cure, a¢éwvrat oot al duapriat cov, thy sins are forgiven thee: in 
the one case disease is removed, in the other threatened, as a pun- 

-ishment of sin. But here again the expositors, to whom it is not 
agreeable that Jesus should hold an opinion which they reject, find a 
means of evading the direct sense of the words. Jesus, say they, 
perceived that the particular disease of this man was a natural con- 
sequence of certain excesses, and warned him from a repetition of 
these as calculated to bring on a more dangerous relapse.* But an 
insight into the natural connexion between certain excesses and cer- 
tain diseases as their consequence, is far more removed from the 
mode of thinking of the age in which Jesus lived, than the notion 
of a positive connexion between sin in general and disease as its 
punishment; hence, if we are nevertheless to ascribe the former 
sense to the words of Jesus, it must be very distinctly conveyed in 
the text. But the fact is that in the whole narrative there is no 
intimation of any particular excess on the part of the man; the 


* Paulus, Comm. 4, S 2643 Licke, 2, S. 22, 
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words pnxétt dudprave, relate only to sin in general, and to supply a 
conversation of Jesus with the sick man, in which he is supposed 
to have acquainted the former with the connexion between his suf- 
ferings and a particular sin,* is the most arbitrary fiction. What 
exposition! for the sake of evading a result which is dogmatically 
unwelcome, to extend the one passage (John ix.) to a generality of 
meaning not really belonging to it, to elude the other (Matt. ix.) by 
the hypothesis of accommodation, and forcibly to affix to a third 
(John v.) a modern idea; whereas if the first passage be only per- 
initted to say no more than it actually says, the direct meaning of 
the other two may remain unviolated! 

But another passage, and that a synoptical one, is adduced in 
vindication of the superionty of Jesus to the popular opinion in 
question. ‘This passage is Luke xiii. 1 ff., where Jesus is told of 
the Galileans whom Pilate had caused to be slain while they were 
in the act of sacrificing, and of others who were killed by the falling 
of a tower. From what follows, we must suppose the informants 
to have intimated their opinion that these calamities were to be re- 
garded as a divine visitation for the peculiar wickedness of the parties 
so signally destroyed. Jesus replied that they must not suppose 
those men to have been especially sinful; they themselves were in 
no degree better, and unless they repented would meet with a similar 
destruction. ‘l'ruly it is not clear how in these expressions of Je- 
sus a repudiation of the popular notion can be found. If Jesus 
wished to give his voice in opposition to this, he must either have 
said: you are equally great sinners, though you may not perish 
bodily in the same manner; or: do you believe that those men 
perished on account of their sins? No! the contrary may be seen 
in you, who, notwithstanding your wickednesss, are not thus smit- 
ten with death. On the contrary, the expressions of Jesus as given 
by Luke can only have the following sense: that those men have 
already met with such calamities is no evidence of their peculiar 
wickedness, any more than the fact that you have been hitherto 
spared the like, is an evidence of your greater worth; on the con- 
trary, earlier or later, similar judgments falling on you will attest 
your equal guilt :—whereby the supposed law of the connexion be- 
tween the sin and misfortune of every individual is confirmed, not 
overthrown. ‘This vulgar Hebrew opinion concerning sickness and 
evil, is indeed in contradiction with that esoteric view, partly Essene, 
partly Ebionite, which we have found in the introduction to the ser- 
non on the mount, the parable of the rich man, and elsewhere, and 
according to which the righteous in this generation are the suffering, 
the poor and the sick; but both opinions are clearly to be seen in 
the discourses of Jesus by an unprejudiced exegesis, and the con- 
tradiction which we find between them authorizes us neither to put 
a forced construction on the one class of expressions, nor to deny 
them to have really come from Jesus, since we cannot calculate how 


* This is done by Tholuck, in loc 
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he may have solved for himself the opposition between two ideas of 
the world, presented to him by different sides of the Jewish culture 
of that age. 

As regards the above-mentioned cure, the synoptical writers 
make Jesus in his reply to the messengers of the Baptist, appeal to 
the fact that the lame walked (Matt. xi. 5), and at another time the 
people wonder when, among other miracles, they see the maimed 
to be whole and the lame to walk (Matt. xv. 31). In the place of 
the lame, xwAol, paralytics tapaAvtixol, are elsewhere brought for- 
ward (Matt. iv. 24), and especially in the detailed histories of cures 
relating to this kind of sufferers, (as Matt. ix. 1 ff. parall. viii. 5, 
parall.) tapaAvrixol, and not xAol, are named. The sick man at 
the pool of Bethesda (John v. 5) belongs probably to the ywAoi¢ 
spoken of in v: 3; there also énpot, withered are mentioned, and in 
Matt. xii. 9 ff. parall. we find the cure of a man who had a withered 
hand. As however the three last named cures will return to us 
under different heads, all that rernains here for our examination is the 
cure of the paralytic Matt. ix. 1 ff. parall. 

As the definitions which the ancient physicians give of paralysis, 
though they all show it to have been a spccies of lameness, yet leave 
it undecided whether the lameness was total or partial ;* and as, be- 
sides, no strict adherence to medical technicalities is to be expected 
from the evangelists, we must gather what they understand by para- 
lytics from their own descriptions of such patients. In the present 
passage, we read of the paralytic that he was borne on a bed KAivn, 
and that to enable him to arise and carry his bed was an unprece- 
dented wonder tapddogov, whence we must conclude that he was 
lame, at least in the feet. While here there is no mention of pains, 
or of an acute character of disease, in another narrative (Matt. viii. 6) 
these are evidently presupposed when the centurion says that his 
servant is s¢ck of the palsy, grievously tormented, BEBAnTat—mnapa- 
Aviixds, decviig Bacaregouevog ; so that under paralytics in the gospels 
we have at one time to understand a lameness without pain, at an- 
other a painful, gouty disease ot the limbs. 

In the description of the scene in which the paralytic, (Matt. ix. 
1 ff. parall.) is brought to Jesus, there is a remarkable gradation in 
the three accounts. Matthew says simply, that as Jesus, after an 
excursion to the opposite shore, returned to Capernaum, there was 
brought to him a paralytic, stretched on a bed. Luke describes par- 
ticularly how Jesus, surrounded by a great multitude, chiefly Phari- 
sees and scribes, taught and healed in a certain house, and how the 
bearers, because on account of the press they could not reach Jesus, 
let the sick man down to him through the roof. If we call to mind 
the structure of oriental houses, which had a flat roof, to which an 
opening led from the upper story ;{ and if we add to this the rabbi- 
nical manner of speaking, in which to the wa per portam (mnres 


* See the examples in Wetstein, N. T., 1, S. 284, and in Wahl’s Clavis. + Comp. 
Winer, Realw, and Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 194. { Winer, ut sup. Art. Dach. 
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77) was opposed the via per tectum (71 777) as a no less or- 
dinary way for reaching the t7epGov upper story or chamber,* we 
cannot under the expression xaOtévat dtd Trév Kepduwy, to let down 
through the tiling, understand anything else than that the bearers 
who, either by means of stairs leading thither directly from the 
street, or from the roof of a neighbouring house, gained access to the 
roof of the house in which Jesus was, Pot down. the sick man with 
his bed, apparently by cords, through the opening already existing 
in the roof. Mark, who, while with Matthew he sinees the scene at 
sae peas agrees with Luke in the description of the great crowd 
and the consequent ascent to the roof, goes yet farther than Luke, 
not only in determining the number of the bearers to be four, but 
also in making them, regardless of the opening already existing, un- 
ahi the roof and let down the sick man through an aperture newly 
roken. 

If we ask here also in which direction, upwards or downwards, 
the climax may most probably have been formed, the narrative of 
Mark, which stands at the summit, has so many difficulties that it 
can scarcely be regarded as nearest the truth. For not only have 
opponents asked, how could the roof be broken open without injury 
to those beneath ?¢ but Olshausen himself admits that the disturb- 
ance of the roof, covered with tiles, partakes of the extravagant. 
To avoid this, many expositors suppose that Jesus taught either in 
the inner court,§ or in the open air in front of the house,|| and that 
the bearers only broke down a part of the parapet in order to let 
down the sick man more conveniently. But both the phrase, da 
T&v Kepduwy, in Luke, and the expressions of Mark, render this con- 
ception of the thing impossible, since here neither can oréyn mean 
parapet, nor dtooteydow the breaking of the parapet, while éopitTw 
can only mean the breaking of a hole. Thus the disturbance of the 
roof subsists, but this is further rendered improbable on the ground 
that it was altogether superiluous, inasmuch as there was a door in 
every roof. Hence help has been sought in the supposition that the 
bearers indeed used the door previous there, but because this was 
too narrow for the bed of the patient, they widened it by the removal 
of the surrounding tiles. Still, however, there remains the danger 
to those below, and the words imply an opening actually made, not 
merely widened. 

But dangerous and superfluous as such a proceeding would be 
in reality, it is easy to explain how Mark, wishing further to elabo- 
rate the narrative of Luke, might be led to add such a feature. Luke 
had said that the sick man was lIct down, so that he descended in 
the midst before Jesus, &u7pooGev tov "Ijoot. How could the people 
precisely hit upon this place, unless Jesus accidentally stood under 
the door of the roof, except by breaking open the roof above the spot 


* Lightfoot, p. G01. f Woolston, Disc. 4. {1,8 310f. 3 Koster, Immanuel, 
& 166, Anm. 66. |} This appears to be the meaning of Paulus, L. J. 1, a, 8. 238. Other- 
wise exeg. Handb. |. B. 8. 505. | Thus Lightfoot, Kuinol, Olshausen, in loc, 
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where they knew him to be (dmeoréydoav tiv oréynv Grou nv)?" This 
trait Mark the more gladly seized because it was adapted to place in 
the strongest light the zeal which confidence in Jesus infused into 
the people, and which was to be daunted by no labour. This last 
interest seems to be the key also to Luke’s departure from Matthew. 
In Matthew, who makes the bearers bring the paralytic to Jesus in 
the ordinary way, doubtless regarding the laborious conveyance of 
the sick man on his bed as itself a proof of their faith, it is yet less 
evident wherein Jesus sees their faith. If the original form of the 
history was that in which it appears in the first gospel, the tempta- 
tion might easily arise to make the bearers devise a more conspicuous 
means of evincing their faith, which, since the scene was already de- 
scribed as happening in a great crowd, might appear to be most suit- 
ably found in the uncommon way in which they contrived to bring 
their sick man to Jesus. 

But even the account of Matthew we cannot regard as a true 
narrative of a fact. It has indeed been attempted to represent the 
result as a natural one, by explaining the state of the man to be a 
nervous weakness, the worst symptom of which was the idea of the 
sick man that his disease must continue as a punishment of his sin;tf 
reference has been made to analogous cases of a rapid psychical cure 
of lameness ;{ and a subsequent use of long-continued curative means 
has been supposed.§ But the first and last expedients are purely 
arbitrary ; and if in the alleged analogies there may be some truth, 
yet it is always incomparably more probable that histories of cures 
of the lame and paralytic in accordance with messianic expectation, 
should be formed by the legend, than that they should really have 
happened. In the passage of Isaiah already quoted (xxxv. 6), it 
was promised in relation to the messianic time: then shall the lame 
man leap as a hart, téte ddeirat we EAadoc 6 xwAdc, and in the same 
connexion, v. 3, the prophet addresses to the feeble knees yovara 
nrapadeAvpéva the exhortation, Be strong, loxtcare, which, with the 
accompanying particulars, must have been understood literally, of 
a miracle to be expected from the Messiah, since Jesus, as we have 
already mentioned, among other proofs that he was the épxuevog ad- 
duced this: ywAol reptratovat, the lame walk. 


§ 97. INVOLUNTARY CURES. 


OccASIONALLY in their general statements concerning the cura- 
tive power of Jesus, the synoptical writers remark, that all kinds of 
sick people only sa to touch Jesus, or to lay hold on the hem 
of his garment, in order to be healed, and that immediately on this 
slight contact, a cure actually followed (Matt. xiv. 36; Mark iii. 10, 
iv. 56; Luke vi. 19). In these cases Jesus operated, not, as we 

* Vid. Fritzsche, in Marc. p.52. Paulus, exeg. Handbuch, 1. B. 8 498, 501. 


¢ Bengel, Gnomon, I, 245,ed.2. Paulus, 8. 502, again takes an obvious fable iu Livy 
li. 36 for a history, capable of a natural explanation. § Paulus, ut sup. & 601. 
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have hitherto always seen, with a precise aim towards any particular 
sufferer, but on entire masses, without taking special notice of each 
individual; his power of healing appears not here, as elsewhere, to 
reside in his will, but in his body and its coverings; he does not by 
his own voluntary act dispense its virtues, but is subject to have 
them drawn from him without his consent. 

Of this species of cure again a detailed example is preserved to 
us, in the history of the woman who had an issue of blood, which 
. all the synoptical writers give, and interweave in a peculiar manner 

with the history of the resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, mak- 
ing Jesus cure the woman on his way to the valet house (Matt. 1x. 
20 ff.; Mark v. 25 ff.; Luke viii. 43 ff.). On comparing the ac- 
count of the incident in the several evangelists, we might in this 
instance be tempted to regard that of Luke as the original, because 
it seems to offer an explanation of the uniform connexion of the two 
histories. As, namely, the duration of the woman’s sufferings is 
fixed by all the narrators at twelve years, so Luke, whom Mark fol- 
lows, gives twelve years also as the age of the daughter of Jairus; 
a numerical similarity which might be a sufficient inducement to 
associate the two historics in the evangelical tradition. But this 
reason is far too isolated by itself to warrant a decision, which can 
only proceed from thorough comparison of the three narratives in 
their various details. BMfatthew describes the woman simply as yvr7) 
aipoppootoa dddexa Ey, which signifies that she had for twelve years 
been subject to an important loss of blood, probably in the form of 
excessive menstruation. Luke, the reputed physician, shows him- 
self here in no degree favourable to his professional brethrep, for he 
adds that the woman had spent all her living on physicians without 
obtaining any help from them. Mark, yet more unfavourable, says 
that she had suffered many things of many physicians, and was 
nothing bettered, but rather grew worse. Those who surround Je- 
sus when the woman approaches him are, according to Matthew, his 
disciples, according to Mark and Luke, a thronging multitude. After 
all the narrators have described how the woman, as timid as she was 
believing, came behind Jesus and touched the hem of his garment, 
Mark and Luke state that she was immediately healed, but that Je- 
sus, being conscious of the egress of curative power, asked zoho 
touched me? 'The disciples, astonished, ask in return, how he can 
distinguish a single touch amidst so gencral a thronging and pressure 
of the crowd. According to Luke, he persits in his assertion; ac- 
cording to Mark, he looks inquiringly around him in order to dis- 
cover the party who had touched him: then, according to both these 
evangelists, the woman approaches trembling, falls at his feet and 
confesses all, whereupon Jesus gives her the tranquillizing assurance 
that her faith has-made her whole. Matthew has not this complex 
train of circumstances; he merely states that after the touch Jesus 
looked round, discovered the woman, and announced to her that 
her faith had wrought her cure. 
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This difference is an important one, and we need not greatly 
wonder that it induced Storr to suppose two separate cures of women 
afflicted in the same manner.* ‘To this expedient he was yet more 
decidedly determined by the still wider divergencies in the narrative 
of the resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, a narrative which is 
interlaced with the one before us; it is, however, this very inter- 
lacement which renders it totally impossible to imagine that Jesus, 
twice, on both occasions when he was on his way to restore to life 
the daughter of a Jewish ruler (dpywv), cured a woman who had an 
issue of blood twelve years. While, on this consideration, criticism 
has long ago decided for the singleness of the fact on which the nar- 
ratives are founded, it has at the same time given the preference to 
those of Mark and Luke, as the most vivid and circumstantial.t 
But, in the first place, if it be admitted that Mark’s addition dAAa 
paAdov sig Td yeipov EABov0a, but rather grew worse, is merely a 
finishing touch from his own imagination to the expression ov« 
loyvoev bn’ obdevdg GepanevOnvar neither could be healed of any, 
which he found in Luke; there seems to be the same reason for re- 
pai: this particular of Luke’s as an inference of his own by which 
1e has amplitied the simple statement aipoppootca dadexa ét7n, which 
Matthew gives without any addition. If the woman had been ill 
twelve years, she must, it was thought, during that period have 
frequently had recourse to physicians; and as, when contrasted with 
the inefficiency of the physicians, the miraculous power of Jesus, 
which instantaneously wrought a cure, appeared in all the more 
brilliant a light; so in the legend, or in the imagination of the nar- 
rators, there grew up these additions. What if the same observation 
applied to the other differences? That the woman according to Mat- 
thew also, only touched Jesus from behind, implied the effort and 
the hope to remain concealed; that Jesus immediately looked round 
after her, implied that he was conscious of her touch. This hope 
on the part of the woman became the more accountable, and this 
consciousness on the part of Jesus the more marvellous, the greater 
the crowd that surrounded Jesus and pressed upon him; hence the 
companionship of the disciples in Matthew is by the other two evan- 
gelists changed into a thronging of the multitude (BAéretg tov byAov 
ovv0AiBovrd oe), Again, Matthew mentions that Jesus looked round 
after the woman touched him ; on this circumstance the supposition 
might be founded that he had perceived her touch in a peculiar man- 
ner; hence the scene was further worked up, and we are shown 
how Jesus, though pressed on all sides, had yet a special consci- 
ousness of that particular touch by the healing power which it had 
drawn from him; while the simple feature émotpadgel¢ xa? iddv abtiv 
he turned him about, and when he saw her, in Matthew, is trans- 
formed into an inquiry and a searching glance around upon the 
crowd to discover the woman, who then is represented as coming 


* Ueber den Zweck der evang. Gesch. und der Briefe Joh. 8 351 f. Schulz, ut 
sup. & 317; Olshausen, 1, 8. 322. 
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forward, trembling, to make her confession. Lastly, on a compari- 
son of Matt. xiv. 36, the point of this narrative, even as given in 
the first gospel, appears to lie in the fact that simply to touch the 
clothes of Jesus had in itself a healing efficacy. Accordingly, in the 
propagation of this history, there was a continual effort to make the 
result follow immediately on the touch, and to represent Jesus as 
remaining, even after the cure, for some time uncertain with respect 
to the iniividual who had touched him, a circumstance which is in 
contradiction with that superior knowledge elsewhere attributed to 
Jesus. Thus, under every aspect, the narrative in the first gospel 
presents itself as the earlier and more simple, that of the second and 
third as a later and more embellished formation of the legend. 

As regards the common substance of the narratives, it has in 
recent times been a difficulty to all theologians, whether orthodox 
or rationalistic, that the curative power of Jesus should have been 
exhibited apart from his volition. Paulus and Olshausen agree in 
the opinion,* that the agency of Jesus is thus reduced too com- 
ie into the domain of physical nature ; that Jesus would then be 
ike a magnetiser who in operating on a nervous patient is conscious 
of a diminution of strength, or like a charged electrical battery, which 
a mere touch will discharge. Such an idea of Christ, thinks Ols- 
hausen, is repugnant to the Christian consciousness, which deter- 
mines the fullness of power resident in Jesus to have been entirely 
under the governance of his will; and this will to have been guided 
by a knowledge of the moral condition of the persons to be healed. 
It is therefore supposed that Jesus fully recognized the woman even 
without secing her, and considering that she might be spiritually 
won over to him by this bodily succour, he consciously communi- 
cated to her an influx of his curative power; but in order to put an 
end to her false shame and constrain her to a confession, he behaved 
as if he knew not who had touched him. But the Christian con- 
sciousness, in cases of this kind, means nothing else than the ad- 
vanced religious culture of our age, which cannot appropriate the 
antiquated ideas of the Bible. Now this consciousness must be 
neutral where we are concerned, not with the dogmatical appropri- 
ation, but purely with the exegetical discovery of the biblical ideas. 
The interference of this alleged Christian consciousness is the secret 
of the majority of ak ois errors, and in the present instance it 
has led the above named commentators astray from the evident sense 
of the text. For the question of Jesus in both the more detailed 
narratives the 0 dyduevdc pou ; who touched me # repeated as it is in 
Luke, and strengthened as it is in Mark by a searching glance 
around, has the appearance of being meant thoroughly in earnest ; 
and indeed it is the object of these two evangelists to place the mi- 
raculous nature of the curative power of Jesus in a particularly clear 
light by showing that the mere touching of his clothes accompanied 


* Exeg. Handb. 1. B. & 524 f.; bibl. Comm, 1, §. 324 f.; comp. Koster, Immanuel, 
8. 201 ff. 
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by faith, no previous knowledge on his part of the person who 
touched, nor so much as a word from him, being requisite, was suf- 
ficient to obtain a cure. Nay, even originally, in the more concise 
account of Matthew, the expressions tpoceABovea dmober ippato hav- 
ing come behind him, she touched, and é¢morpadgeig nal ldav avtqv 
he turned him about, and when he saw her, clearly imply that Je- 
sus knew the woman only after she had touched him. If then, it 
is not to be proved that Jesus had a knowledge of the woman pre- 
vious to her cure and a special will to heal her; nothing remains for 
those who will not admit an involuntary exhibition of curative power 
in Jesus, but to suppose in him a constant general will to cure, with 
which it was only necessary that faith on the part of the diseased 
person should concur, in order to produce an actual cure. But that, 
notwithstanding the absence of a special direction of the will to the 
cure of this woman on the part of Jesus, she was restored to health, 
simply by her faith, without even touching his clothes, is assuredly 
not the idea of the evangelists. On the contrary, it is their inten- 
tion to substitute for an individual act of the will on the part of Je- 
sus, the touch on the part of the sick person; this it is which, in- 
stead of the former, brings into action the latent power of Jesus: so 
that the materialistic character of the representation is not in this 
way to be avoided. 

A step farther was necessary to the rationalistic interpretation, 
which not only with modern supranaturalism regards as incredible 
the unconscious efflux of curative power from Jesus, but also denies 
in general any efflux of such power, and yet wishes to preserve un- 
attainted the historical veracity of the evangelists. According to 
this system, Jesus was led to ask who touched him, solely because 
he felt himself held back in his progress; the assertion that con- 
sciousness of a departure of power dvvapytc éSeAOovea, was the cause 
of his question, is a mere inference of the two narrators, of whom 
the one, Mark, actually gives it as his own observation, and it is 
only Luke who incorporates it with the question of Jesus. The 
cure of the woman was effected by means of her exalted confidence, 
in consequence of which when she touched the hem of Jesus she 
was seized with a violent shuddering in her whole nervous system, 
which probably caused a sudden contraction of the relaxed vessels ; 
at the first moment she could only believe, not certainly know that 
she was cured, and only by degrees, probably after the use of means 
recommended to her by Jesus, did the malady entirely cease.* But 
who can represent to himself the timid touch of a sick woman whose 
design was to remain concealed, and whose faith rendered her certain 
of obtaining a cure by the slightest touch, as a grasp which arrested 
the progress of Jesus, pressed upon as he was, according to Mark 
and Luke, by the crowd? J*arther, what a vast conception of the 
power of confidence is demanded by the opinion, that it healed a 


# Paulus, exeg, Handb. 1. B. 8 524.530. L. J. 1, a,8 244f.; Ventarini, 2, & 
204 ff.; Kdeter, ut sup. 
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disease of twelve years’ duration without the concurrence of any real 
force on the part of Jesus! Lastly, if the evangelists are supposed 
to have put into the mouth of Jesus an inference of their own (that 
healing efficacy had gone out of him)—if they are supposed to have 
described a gradual cure as an instantaneous one; then, with the 
renunciation of these particulars all warrant for the historical reality 
of the entire narrative falls to the ground, and at the same time all 
necessity for troubling ourselves with the natural interpretation. 

In fact, if we only examine the narrative before us somewhat 
more closely, and compare it with kindred anecdotes, we cannot 
remain in doubt as to its proper character. As here and in some 
other passages it is narrated of Jesus, that the sick were cured by 
the bare touch of his clothes: so in the Acts we are told that the 
handkerchiefs oovddpia and aprons otxtvOca of Paul cured all 
kinds of sick persons to whom they were applied (xix. 11 f.), and 
that the very shadow of Peter was believed to have the same effi- 
cacy (v. 15); while the apocryphal gospels represent a mass of cures 
to have been wrought by means of the swaddling bands of the 
infant Jesus, and the water in which he was ele In reading 
these last histories, every one knows that he is ia the realm of fiction 
and legend; but wherein are the cures wrought by the pocket- 
handkerchiefs of Paul to be distinguished from those wrought by 
the swaddling bands of Jesus, unless it be that the latter proceeded 
from a child, the former from a man? It is certain that if the story 
relative to Paul were not found in a canonical book, every one would 
deem it fabulous, and yet the credibility of the narratives should 
not be concluded from the assumed origin of the book which contains 
them, but on the contrary, cur judgment of the beok must be 
founded on the nature of its particular narratives. But again, 
between these cures by the pocket-handkerchiefs and those by the 
touch of the hem of the garment, there is no essential distinction. 
In both cases we have the contact of objects which are in a merely 
external connexion with the worker of the miracle; with the single 
difference, that this connexion is with regard to the pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs an interrupted one, with regard to the clothes a continuous 
one; in both cases again, results which, even according to the 
orthodox view, are only derived from the spiritual nature of the men 
in question, and are to be regarded as acts of their will in virtue of 
its union with the divine, are reduced to physical effects and efiluxes. 
The subject thus descends from the religious and theological sphere 
to the natural and physical, because a man with a power of healiny 
resident in his body, and floating as an atmosphere around him, 
would belong to the objects of natural science, and not of religion. 
But natural science is not able to accredit such a healing power by 
sure analogies or clear definitions; hence tliese cures, being driven 
from the objective to the subjective region, must receive their ex- 
planation from psychology. Now psychology, taking into account 


* Vid. Evangelium infantie arabicum, ap. Fabricius and Thilo, 
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the power of imagination and of faith, will certainly allow the pos- 
sibility that without a real curative power in the reputed miracle- 
worker, solely by the strong confidence of the diseased person that 
he possesses this power, bodily maladies which have a close con- 
nexion with the nervous system may be cured: but when we seek 
for historical vouchers for this possibility, criticism, which must 
here be called to aid, will soon show that a far greater number of 
such cures has been invented by the faith of others, than has been 
performed by the parties alleged to be concerned. This it is in 
itself by no means impossible, that through strong faith in a ca 
power residing even in the clothes and handkerchiefs of Jesus an 
the apostles, many sick persons on touching these articles were 
conscious of real benefit: but it is at least equally probable, that 
only after the death of these men, when their fame in the church 
was ever on the increase, anecdotes of this kind were believingly 
narrated, and it depends on the nature of the accounts, for which 
of the two alternatives we are to decide. In the general statement 
in the Gospels and the Acts, which speak of whole masses having 
been cured in the above way, this accumulation at any rate is tra- 
ditional, As to the detailed history which we have been examining, 
in its representation that the woman had suffered twelve years from 
a very obstinate disease, and one the least susceptible of merely 
psychical influence, and that the cure was performed by power 
consciously emitted from Jesus, instead of by the imagination of 
the patient: so large a portion betrays itself to be mythical that we 
can no longer discern any historical elements, and must regard the 
whole as legendary. 

It is not difficult to see what might give rise to this branch of 
the evangelical miraculous legend, in distinction from others. The 
faith of the popular mind, dependent on the senses, and incapable 
of apprehending the divine through the medium of thought alone, 
strives perpetually to draw it down into material existence. Hence, 
according to a later opinion, the saint must continue to work miracles 
when his bones are distributed as relics, and the body of Christ 
must be present in the transubstantiated host; hence also, according 
to an idea developed much earlier, the curative power of the men 
celebrated in the New Testament must be attached to their body 
and its coverings. The less the church retained of the words of 
Jesus, the more tenaciously she clung to the efficacy of his mantle, 
and the farther she was removed from the free spiritual energy of 
the apostle Paul, the more consolotary was the idea of carrying 
home his curative energy in a pocket-handkerchief. 


§ 98. CURES AT A DISTANCE. 


THE cures performed at a distance are, properly speaking, the 
opposite of these involuntary cures. ‘The latter are effected by 
mere corporeal contact without a special act of the wills the former 
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solely by the act of the will without corporeal contact, or even local 
proximity. But there immediately arises this objection: if the 
curative power of Jesus was so material that it dispensed itself 
involuntarily at a mere touch, it cannot have been so spiritual that 
the simple will could convey it over considerable distances; or 
conversely, if it was so spiritual as to act apart from bodily 
presence, it cannot have been so material as to dispense itself inde- 
pendently of the will. Since we have pronounced the purely physi- 
cal mode of influence in Jesus to be improbable, free space 1s left to 
us for the purely spiritual, and our decision on the latter will there- 
fore depend entirely on the examination of the narratives and the 
facts themselves. 

__ As proofs that the curative power of Jesus acted thus at a 
distance, Matthew and Luke narrate to us the cure of the sick 
servant of a centurion at Capernaum, John that of the son of a 
nobleman Baotdsxdc, at the same place (Matt. viii. 5 ff. ; Luke vi. 
1 ff.; John iv. 46 ff.); and again Matthew (xv. 22 ff.), and Mark 
(vii. 25 ff.), that of the daughter of the Canaanitish “woman. Of 
these examples, as in the summary narration of the last there is 
nothing peculiar, we have here to consider the two first only. The 
common opinion is, that Matthew and Luke do indeed narrate the 
same fact, but John one distinct from this, since his narrative differs 
from that of the two others in the following particulars: firstly, the 
place from which Jesus cures, is in the synoptical gospels the place 
where the sick man resides, Capernaum,—in John a different one, 
namely, Cana; secondly, the time at which the synoptists lay the 
incident, namely, when Jesus is in the act of returning home after 
his sermon on the mount, is different from that assigned to it in the 
fourth gospel, which is immediately after the return of Jesus from 
the first passover and his ministry in Samaria; thirdly, the sick 
person is according to the former the slave, according to the latter 
the son of the suppliant; but the most important divergencies are 
those which relate, fourthly, to the suppliant himself, for in the first 
and third gospels he is a military person (an éxarévrapyxoc), in the 
fourth a person in office at court (GaovdcKdc), according to the former 
(Matt. v. 10 ff.), a Gentile, according to the latter without doubt a 
Jew; above all, the synoptists make Jesus eulogize him as a pattern 
of the most fervent, humble faith, because, in the conviction that 
Jesus could cure at a distance, he prevented him from going to his 
house; whereas in John, on the contrary, he is blamed for his 
weak faith which required signs and wonders, because he thought 
the presence of Jesus in his house necessary for the purpose 
of the cure.* 

These divergencies are certainly important enough to be a reason, 
with those who regard them from a certain point of view, for main- 
taining the distinction of the fact lying at the foundation of the sy- 
noptical narratives from that reported by John: only this accuracy of 


* See the observations of Paulus, Licke, Tholuck, and Olshausen, in boc. 
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discrimination must be carried throughout, and the diversities bo- 
tween the two synoptical narratives themselves must not be over- 
looked. First, even in the designation of the person of the patient 
they are not perfectly in unison; Luke calls him dovAog Evripos, a 
servant who was dear to the centurion; in Matthew, the latter calls 
him 6 aig pov, which may equally mean either a son or a servant, 
and as the centurion when speaking (v. 9) of his servant, uses the 
word dovAog, while the cured individual is again (v. 13) spoken of as 
6 trai¢ avTov, it seems most probable that the former sense wa3 in- 
tended. With respect to his disease, the man is described by Mat- 
thew as tapadutixd¢ detviic Bacavigépevoc, a paralytic grievously 
tormented ; Luke is not only silent as to this species of disease, but 
he is thought by many to presuppose a different one, since after the 
indefinite expression xaxdc Exw, being il, he adds, muedde Tedevray, 
was ready to die, and paralysis is not gencrally a rapidly fatal mal- 
ady.* But the most important difference is one which runs through 
the entire narrative, namely, that all which according to Matthew the 
centurion does in his own person, is in Luke done by messengers, 
for here in the first instance he makes the entreaty, not personally, 
as in Matthew, but through the medium of the Jewish elders, and 
when he afterwards wishes to prevent Jesus from entering his house, 
he does not come forward himself, but commissions some friends to 
act in his stead. To reconcile this difference, it is usual to refer to 
the rule: quod quis per alium facit, etc.t If then it be said, and 
indeed no other conception of the matter is possible to expositors 
who make such an appeal,—Matthew well knew that between the 
centurion and Jesus everything was transacted by means of deputies, 
but for the sake of brevity, he employed the figure of speech above 
alluded to, and represented him as himself accosting Jesus: Storr is 
perfectly right in his opposing remark, that scarcely any historian 
would so perseveringly carry that metonymy through an entire nar- 
rative, especially in a case where, on the one hand, the figure of 
speech is by no means so obvious as when, for example, that is as- 
cribed to a general which is done by his soldiers ; and where, on the 
other hand, precisely this point, whether the person acted for him- 
self or through others, is of some consequence to a full estimate of 
his character.{ With laudable consistency, therefore, Storr, as he 
believed it necessary to refer the narrative of the fourth gospel to a 
separate fact from that of the first and third, on account of the im- 
portant differences ; so, on account of the divergencies which he 
tound between the two last, pronounces these also to be narratives 
of two separate events. If any one wonder that at three different 
times so entirely similar a cure should have happened at the same 
place, (for according to John also, the patient lay and was cured at 
Capernaum): Storr on his side wonders how it can be regarded as 


* Schleiermacher, iber den Lukas, S.92. f Augustin, de consens. evang. i. 20: 
Paulus, exeg. Handb. J. B. S. 709; Koster, Immanuel, 8.63. { Ueber den Lweck 
Jesu, a. 8. f., & 351. 
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in the least improbable that in Capernaum at two different periods 
two centurions should have had each a sick servant, and that again 
at another time a nobleman should have had a sick son at the same 
‘place; that the second centurion (Luke) should have heard the his- 
tory of the first, have applied in a similar manner to Jesus, and 
sought to surpass his example of humility, as the first centurion 
(Matthew), to whom the earlier history of the nobleman (John) was 
known, wished to surpass the weak faith of the latter; and lastly, 
that Jesus cured all the three patients in the same manner at a dis- 
tance. But the incident of a distinguished official person applying 
to Jesus to cure a dependent or relative, and of Jesus at a distaues 
operating on the latter in such a manner, that about the time in 
which Jesus pronounced the curative word, the patient at home re- 
covered, is so singular in its kind that a threefold repetition of it 
may be regarded as impossible, and even the supposition that it oc- 
curred twice only, has difficulties; hence it is our task to ascertain 
whether the three narratives may not be traced to a single root. 
Now the narrative of the fourth evangelist which is most gener- 
ally held to be distinct, has not only an affinity with the synoptical 
narratives in the outline already given; but in many remarkable de- 
tails either one or the other of the synoptists agrees more closely 
with John than with his fellow synoptist. Thus, while in desig- 
nating the patient as waic, Matthew may be held to accord with the 
vide of John, at least as probably as with the dodAo¢ of Luke; Mat- 
thew and John decidedly agree in this, that according to both the 
functionary at Capernaum applies in his own person to Jesus, and 
not as in Luke by deputies. On the other hand, the account of John 
agrees with that of Luke in its description of the state of the patient; 
in neither is there any mention of the paralysis of which Matthew 
speaks, but the patient is described as near death, in Luke by the 
words 7eAde tedevtay, in John by qpeArev droOvjoxety, in addition 
to which it is incidentally implied in the latter v. 52 that the disease 
was accompanied by a fever, wuperd¢. In the account of the manner 
in which Jesus effected the cure of the patient, and in which his cure 
was made known, John stands again on the side of Matthew in op- 
position to Luke. While namely, the latter has not an express as- 
surance on the part of Jesus that the servant was healed, the two 
former make him say to the officer, in very similar terms, the one, 
imaye, kat we éziotevoacg yevnOijtw cot, Go thy way, and as thou 
hast believed so shall it be done unto thee, the other, tropevou, 6 vld¢ 
cov 69, Go thy way, thy son liveth, and the conclusion of Matthew 
also, «al 1d0n 6 mrai¢g abtov év Ty dpa éxcivg, has at least in its form 
more resemblance to the statement of John, that by subsequent in- 
quiry the father ascertained it to be év éxeivg 7 wpe, at the same 
hour in which Jesus had spoken the word that his son had Ges a 
to amend, than to the statement of Luke, that the messengers when 
they returned found the sick man restored to health. In another 
point of this conclusion, however, the agreement with John is trans- 
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ferred from Matthew again to Luke. In both Luke and John, 
namely, a kind of embassy is spoken of, which towards the close of 
the narrative comes out of the Nee of the officer; in the former it 
consists of the centurion’s friends, whose errand it is to dissuade Je- 
sus from giving himself unnecessary trouble; in the latter, of ser- 
vants who rejoicingly meet their master and bring him the news of 
his son’s recovery. Unquestionably where three narratives are 80 
thoroughly entwined with each other as these, we ought not merely 
to pronounce two of them identical and allow one to stand for a dis- 
tinct fact, but must rather either distinguish all, or blend all into 
one. The latter course was adopted by Semler, after older examples,* 
and Tholuck has at least declared it possible. But with such expo- 
sitors the next object is so to explain the divergencies of the three 
narratives, that no one of the evangelists may seem to have said any 
thing false. With respect to the rank of the applicant, they make 
the BaotAcxdc in John a military officer, for whom the éxarévrapyo¢ 
of the two others would only be a more specific designation; as re- 
gards the main point, however, namely the conduct of the applicant, 
it is thought that the different narrators may have represented the 
event in different periods of its progress; that is, Jolin may have 
given the earlier circumstance, that Jesus complained of the originally 
weak faith of the suppliant, the synoptists only the later, that he 
praised its rapid growth. We have already shown how it has been 
supposed possible, in a yet easier manner, to adjust the chief differ- 
ence between the two synoptical accounts relative to the mediate or 
immediate entreaty. But this effort to explain the contradictions 
between the three narratives in a favourable manner is altogether 
vain. There still subsist these difficulties : the synoptists thought 
of the applicant as a centurion, the fourth evangelist as a courtier ; 
the former as strong, the latter as weak in faith; John and Matthew 
imagined that he applied in his own person to Jesus; Luke, that 
out of modesty he sent deputies.t 

Which then represents the fact in the right way, which in the 
wrong? If we take first the two synoptists by themselves, exposi- 
tors with one voice declare that Luke gives the more correct account. 
First of all, it is thought improbable that the patient should have 
been as Matthew says, a paralytic, since in the case of a disease so 
seldom fatal the modest centurion would scarcely have met Jesus 
to implore his aid immediately on his entrance into the city :{ as if 
& very painful disease such as is described by Matthew did not ren- 
der desirable the quickest help, and as if there were any want of 
modesty in asking Jesus before he reached home to utter a healing 
word. Rather, the contrary relation between Matthew and Luke 
seems probable from the observation, that the miracle, and conse- 


* Vid. Licke, 1, S. 552. + Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 310: discrepat autem Lucas ite 
Maithet narratione, ul centurionem non tpsum venisse ad Jesum, sed per legatos cum e€0 
egisse tradat ; quibus dissidentibus pacem obtrudere, boni nego interpretis esse.  { Schleier- 
macher, at sup. S. 92 f. 
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quently also the disease of the person cured miraculously, is never 
diminished in tradition but always exaggerated; hence the tormented 
paralytic would more probably be heightened into one ready to die, 
péAdAwy tedevrav, than the latter reduced to a mere sufferer. But 
especially the double message in Luke is, according to Schleier- 
macher, a feature very unlikely to have been invented. How if, on 
the contrary, it very plainly manifested itself to be an invention ? 
While in Matthew the centurion, on the offer of Jesus to accompany 
him, seeks to prevent him by the objection: Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under my roof, in Luke he adds by the 
mouth of his messenger, wherefore neither thought I myself wor- 
thy to come unto thee, by which we plainly discover the conclusion 
on which the second embassy was founded. If the man declared 
himself unworthy that Jesus should come to him, he cannot, it was 
thought, have held himself worthy to come to Jesus; an exagger- 
ation of his humility by which the narrative of Luke again betrays 
its secondary character. The first embassy seems to have originated 
in the desire to introduce a previous recommendation of the centu- 
rion as a motive for the promptitude with which Jesus offered to 
enter the house of a Gentile. The Jewish elders after having in- 
formed Jesus of the case of disease, add, that he wus worthy for 
whom he should do this, for he loveth our nation and has built us 
@ synagogue: a recommendation the tenor of which is not unlike 
what Luke (Acts x. 22) makes the messengers of Cornelius say to 
Peter to induce him to'return with them, namely, that the centurion 
was a just man, and one that feareth God, and in good report 
among all the nation of the Jews. That the double embassy can- 
not have been original, appears the most clearly from the fact, that 
by it the narrative of Luke loses all coherence. In Matthew all 
a well together: the centurion first describes to Jesus the state 
of the sufferer, and either leaves it to Jesus to decide what he shall 
next do, or before he prefers his request Jesus anticipates him by 
the offer to go to his house, which the centurion declines in the man- 
ner stated. Compare with this his strange conduct in Luke: he first 
sends to Jesus by the Jewish elders the request that he will come 
and heal his servant, but when Jesus is actually coming, repents 
that he has occasioned him to do so, and asks only for a miraculous 
word from Jesus. The supposition that the first request proceeded 
solely from the elders and not from the centurion* runs counter to 
the express words of the evangelist, who by the expressions: d7é- 
orerAe—mpeoButépovs—tpwray avToy, he sent—the elders—beseeching 
Aim, represents the prayer as coming from the centurion himself ; 
and that the latter by the word éA0av meant only that Jesus should 
come into the neighbourhood of his house, but when he saw that 
Jesus intended actually to enter his house, declined this as too great 
a favour,—is too absurd a demeanour to attribute to a man who 
otherwise appears sensible, and of whom for this reason so capri- 
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cious a change of mind as is implied in the text of Luke, was still 
less to be expected. The whole difficulty would have been avoided, 
if Luke had put into the mouth of the first messengers, as Matthew 
in that of the centurion, only the entreaty, direct or indirect, for a 
cure in general; and then after Jesus had offered to go to the house 
where the patient lay, had attributed to the same messengers the 
modest rejection of this offer. But on the one hand, he thought it 
requisite to furnish a motive for the resolution of Jesus to go into 
the Gentile’s house; on the other, tradition presented him with a 
deprecation of this personal trouble on the part of Jesus: he was 
unable to attribute the prayer and the deprecation to the same per- 
sons, and he was therefore obliged to contrive a second embassy. 
Hereby, however, the contradiction was only apparently avoided, 
since both embassies are sent by the centurion. Perhaps also the 
centurion who was unwilling that Jesus should take the trouble to 
enter his house, reminded Luke of the messenger who warned Jairus 
not to trouble the master to enter his house, likewise after an en- 
treaty that he would come into the house; and as the messen 
says to Jairus, according to him and Mark, ps7) oxvAAe Tov diddoxa- 
Aov, trouble not the master (Luke viii. 49.), 80 here he puts into the 
mouth of the second envoys, the words, «vpte 7) oxvdAdov, Lord, 
trouble not thyself, although such an order has a reason only in the 
case of Jairus, in whose house the state of things had been changed 
since the first summons by the death of his daughter, and none 
at all in that of the centurion whose servant still remained in the 
same state. 

Modern expositors are deterred from the identification of all the 
three narratives, by the fear that it may present John in the light 
of a narrator who has not apprehended the scene with sufficient ac- 
curacy, and has even mistaken its main drift.* Were they never- 
theless to venture on a union, tley would as far as possible vindicate 
to the fourth gospel the most original account of the facts; a posi- 
tion of which we shall torthwith test the security, by an examination 
of the instrinsic character of the narratives. That the suppliant is 
according to the fourth evangelist a BaorAcndc, while according to the 
two others he is an éxarévrapyoc, is an indifferent particular from 
which we can draw no conclusion on either side; and it may appear 
to be the same with the divergency as to the relation of the diseased 
person to the one who entreats his cure. If however, it be asked 
with reference to the last point, from which of the three designations 
the other two could most easily have arisen? it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that the vids of John became in a descending line, tirst the 
doubtful term tai¢, and then dovAog ; and even the reverse ascending 
order is here less probable than the intermediate alternative, that 
out of the ambiguous alg (= “3) there branched off in one direc- 
tion the sense of servant, as in Luke; in the other, of son, as in 
John. We have already remarked, that the description of the pa- 
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tient’s state in John, as well as in Luke, is an enhancement on that 
in Matthew, and consequently of later origin. As regards the dif- 
ference in the locality, from the point of view now generally taken in 
the comparative criticism of the gospels, the decision would doubt- 
less be, that in the tradition from which the synoptical writers drew, 
the place from which Jesus performed the miracles was confounded 
with that in which the sick person lay, the less noted Cana being 
absorbed in the celebrated Capernaum ; whereas John, being an eye- 
witness, retained the more correct details. But the relation between 
the evangelists appear to stand thus only when John is assumed to 
have been an eye-witness ; if the critic seeks, as he is bound to do, 
to base his decision solely on the instrinsic character of the narra- 
tives, he will arrive at a totally different result. Here is a narrative 
of a cure performed at a distance, in which the miracle appears the 
eee the wider the distance between the curer and the cured. 

ould oral tradition in propagating this narrative, have the ten- 
dency to diminish that. distance, and consequently the miracle, so 
that in the account of John, who makes Jesus perform the cure at 
a place from which the nobleman does not reach his son until the 
following day, we should have the original narrative, in that of the 
synoptists on the contrary, who represent Jesus as being in the 
same town with the sick servant, the one modified by tradition ? 
Only the converse of this supposition can be held accordant with 
the nature of the legend, and here again the narrative of John mani- 
fests itself to be a traditional one. Again, the preciseness with which 
the hour of the patient’s recovery is ascertained in the fourth gospel 
has a highly fictitious appearance. The simple expression of Mat- 
thew, usually found at the conclusion of histories of cures : he was 
healed in the self-same hour, is dilated into an inquiry on the part 
of the father as to the hour in which the son began to amend, ari an- 
swer from the servants that yesterday at the seventh hour the fever 
lett him, and lastly the result, that in the very hour in which Jesus 
had said, ‘Thy son liveth, the recovery took place. This is a solici- 
tous accuracy, a tediousness of calculation, that seems to bespeak 
the anxiety of the narrator to establish the miracle, rather than to 
show the real course of the event. In representing the BaotAcos as 
conversing personally with Jesus, the fourth gospel has preserved 
the original simplicity of the narrative better than the third; though 
as has been remarked, the servants wlio come to meet their master 
in the former seem to be representatives of Luke’s second embassy. 
But in the main point of difference, relative to the character of the 
applicant, it might be thought that, even according to our own stand- 
ard, the preference must be given to John before the two other nar- 
rators. or if that narrative is the more legendary, which exhibits 
an effort at aggrandizement or embellishment, it might be said that 
the applicant whose faith is in John rather weak, is in Luke embel- 
lished into a model of faith. It is not, however; on embellishment 
in general that legend or the inventive narrator is bent, but on em- 
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bellishment in subservience to their grand object, which in the gos- 
se is the glorification of Jesus; aedeceel in this light, the em- 

llishment will in two respects be found on the side of John. First, 
as this evangelist continually aims to exhibit the pre-eminence of 
Jesus, by presenting a contrast to it in the weakness of all who are 
brought into communication with him, so here this purpose might 
be served by representing the suppliant as weak rather than strong 
in faith. The reply, however, which he puts into the mouth of Je- 
sus, Unless ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe, has proved 
too severe, for which reason it reduces most of our commentators to 
perplexity. Secondly, it might seem unsuitable that Jesus should 
allow himself to be diverted trom his original intention of entering 
the house in which the patient was, and thus appear to be guide 
by external circumstances; it might be regarded as more consistent 
with his character that he should originally resolve to effect the cure 
at a distance instcad of being persuaded to this by another. If then, 
as tradition said, the suppliant did nevertheless make a kind of re- 
monstrance, this must have had an opposite drift to the one in the 
synoptical gospels, namely, to induce Jesus to a journey to the 
house where the patient lay. 

In relation to the next question, the possibility and the actual 
course of the incident before us, the natural interpretation seems to 
find the most pliant material in the narrative of John. Here, it is 
remarked, Jesus nowhcre says that he will effect the patient’s cure, 
he merely assures the father that his son is out of danger, (6 vld¢ 
ouv ¢y), and the father, when he finds that the favourable turn of 
his son’s malady coincides with the time at which he was conversing 
with Jesus, in no way draws thie inference that Jesus had wrought 
the cure at a distance. Hence, this history is only a proof that Je- 
sus by means of his profound acquaintance with semeiology, was 
able, on receiving a description of the patient’s state, correctly to 
predict the course of his disease; that such a description is not here 
given is no proof that Jesus had not obtained it; while further this 
proof of knowledge is called a onuetov (v. 54) because it was a sign 
of a kind of skill in Jesus which John had not before intimated, 
namely, the ability to predict the cure of one dangerously ill.* But, 
apart from the misinterpretation of the word ojueiov, and the inter- 
polation of a conversation not intimated in the text; this view of 
the matter would place the character and even the understanding of 
Jesus in the most equivocal light. For if we should pronounce a 
physician imprudent, who in the case of a patient believed to be 
dying of fever, should even from his own observation of the symp- 
toms, guarantee a cure, and thus risk his reputation: how much 
more rashly would Jesus have acted, had he, on the mere descrip- 
tion of a man who was not a physician, given assurance that a dis- 
ease was attended with no danger? Wecannot ascribe such conduct 
to him, because it would be in direct contradiction with his general 
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conduct, and the impression which he left on his cotemporaries. If 
then Jesus merely predicted the cure without effecting it, he must 
have been assured of it in a more certain manner than by natural 
reasoning,—he must have known it in a supernatural manner. This 
is the turn given to the narrative by one of the most recent com- 
mentators on the gospel of John. He puts the question, whether 
we have here a miracle of knowledge or of power; and as there is 
no mention of an immediate effect from the words of Jesus, while 
elsewhere in the fourth gospel the superior knowledge of Jesus is 
especially held up to our view, he is of opinion that Jesus, by means 
of his higher nature, merely knew that at that moment the danger- 
ous crisis of the disease was past.* But if our gospel frequently 
exhibits the superior ihe. of Jesus, this proves nothing to the 
purpose, for it just as frequently directs our attention to his superior 
power. Further, where the supernatural knowledge of Jesus is con- 
cerned, this is plainly stated (as i. 49, ii. 25, vi. 64,) and hence if 
@ supernatural cognizance of the already effected cure of the boy 
had been intended, John would have made Jesus speak on this oc- 
casion as he did before to Nathanael, and tell the father that he 
already saw his son on his bed in an ameliorated state. On the 
contrary, not only is there no intimation of the exercise of superior 
knowledge, but we are plainly enough given to understand that 
there was an exercise of miraculous power. When the sudden cure 
of one at the point of death is spoken of, the immediate question 
is, What brought about this unexpected change? and when a nar- 
rative which elsewhere makes miracles follow on the word of its 
hero, puts into his mouth an assurance that the patient lives, it is 
only the mistaken effort to diminish the marvellous, which can pre- 
vent the admission that in this assurance the author means to give 
the cause of the cure. 

In the case of the synoptical narratives, the supposition of a 
mere prediction will not suttice, since here the tather (Matt. v. 8) 
entreats the exercise of healing power, and Jesus (v. 13,) accedes to 
this entreaty. ence every way would seem to be closed to the 
natural interpretation (for the distance of Jesus from the patient 
made all physical or psychical influence impossible), if a single feat- 
ure in the narrative had not presented unexpected help. This feature 
is the comparison which the centurion institutes between himself 
and Jesus. As he need only speak a word in order to see this or 
that command performed by his soldiers and servants, so, he con- 
cludes, it would cost Jesus no more than a word to restore his ser- 
vant to health. Out of this comparison it has been found possible 
to extract an intimation that as on the side of the centurion, so on 
that of Jesus, human proxies were thought of. According to this, 
the centurion intended to represent to Jesus, that he need only speak 
a word to one of his disciples, and the latter would go with him and 
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eure his servant, which is supposed to have forthwith happened.* 
But as this would be the first instance in which Jesus had caused 
a cure to be wrought by his disciples, and the only one in which he 
commissions them immediately to perform a particular cure, how 
could this peculiar circumstance be silently presupposed in the other- 
wise detailed narrative of Luke? Why, since this narrator is not 
sparing in spinning out the rest of the messenger’s speech, does he 
stint the few words which would have explained all—the simple ad- 
dition after elzé Aéyw, speak the word, of évi twv pabntav, to one of 
thy disciples, or something similar? But, above all, at the close of 
the narrative, where the result is told, this mode of interpretation 
falls into the greatest perplexity, not merely through the silence of 
the narrator, but through his positive statement. Luke, namely, 
concludes with the information that when the friends of the centurion 
returned into the house, they found the servant already recovered. 
Now, if Jesus had caused the cure by sending with the messengers 
one or more of his disciples, the patient could only begin gradually 
to be better after the disciples had come into the house with the 
messengers; he could not have been already well on their arrival. 
Paulus indeed supposes that the messengers lingered for some time 
listening to the discourse of Jesus, and that thus the disciples ar- 
rived before them; but how the former could so unnecessarily linger, 
and how the evangelist could have been silent on this point as well 
as on the commission of the disciples, he omits to explain. Whether 
instead of the disciples, we hold that which corresponds on the aide 
of Jesus to the soldiers of the centurion to be demons of disease, f 
ministering angels,f or merely the word and the curative power of 
Jesus;§ in any case there remains to us a miracle wrought at a 
distance. 

This kind of agency on the part of Jesus is, according to the 
admission even of such commentators as have not generally any re- 
pugnance to the miraculous, attended with special difficulty, because 
trom the want of the personal presence of Jesus, and its beneficial 
influence on the patient, we are deprived of every possibility of ren- 
dering the cure conceivable by means of an analogy observable in 
nature.|| According to Olshausen, indeed, this distant influence has 
its analogics; namely, in animal magnetism.§ I will not directly 
contest this, but only point out the limits within which, so far as 
my knowledge extends, this phenomenon confines itself in the do- 
main of animal magnetism. According to our experience hitherto, 
the cases in which one person can exert an influence over another 
at a distance are only two: first, the magnetizer or an individual 
in magnetic relation to him can act thus on the somnambule, but 
this distant action must always be preceded by immediate contact,— 


* Paulus, exeg. Handbuch, 1. B. 8S. 710 f.; Natgrliche Geschichte, 2, S. 285 ff. 
¢ Clem. homil. ix. 21; Fritzsche, in Matth. 313.  { Wetstein, N. T. 1, p. 349; comp. 
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a preliminary which is not supposed in the relation of Jesus to the 
patient in our narrative; secondly, such an influence is found to 
exist in persons who are themselves somnambules, or otherwise 
under a disordered state of the nerves; neither of which descrip- 
tions can apply to Jesus. If thus such a cure of distant persons 
as is ascribed to Jesus in our narratives, far outsteps the extreme 
limits of natural causation, as exhibited in magnetism and the kin- 
dred phenomena; then must Jesus have been, so far as the above 
narratives can lay claim to historical credit, a supernatural being. 
But before we admit him to have been so really, it is worth our 
while as critical inquirers to examine whether the narrative under 
consideration could not have arisen without any historical founda- 
tion; especially as by the very fact of the various forms which it 
has taken in the different gospels it shows itself to contain legen- 
dary ingredients. And here it is evident that the miraculous cures 
of Jesus by merely touching the patient, such as we have examples 
of in that of the leper, Matt. viii. 3, and in that of the blind men, 
Matt. ix. 29, might by a natural climax rise, first into the cure 
of persons when in his presence, by a mere word, as in the case 
of the demoniacs, of the lepers Luke xvii. 14, and other sufferers; 
and then into the cure even of the absent by a word; of which 
there is a strongly marked precedent in the Old Testament. In 
2 Kings v. 9 ff. we read that when the Syrian gencral Naaman 
came before the dwelling of the prophet Elisha that he might be 
cured of his’ leprosy, the prophet came not out to meet him, but 
sent to him by a servant the direction to wash himself seven times 
in the river Jordan. At this the Syrian was so indignant that he 
was about to return home without regarding the direction of the 
prophet. He had expected, he said, that the prophet would come 
to him, and calling on his God, strike his hand over the leprous 
place; that without any personal procedure of this kind, the prophet 
merely directed him to go to the river Jordan and wash, dis- 
couraged and irritated him, since if water were the thing required, 
he might have had it better at home then here in Isracl. By this 
Old Testament history we see what was ordinarily expected from a 
prophet, namely, that he should be able to cure when present by 
bodily contact; that he could do so without contact, and at a dis- 
tance, was not Pee Elisha effected the cure of the leprous 
general in the latter manner (for the washing was not the cause of 
cure here, any more than in John ix., but the miraculous power 
of the prophet, who saw fit to annex its influence to this external 
act), and hereby proved himself a highly distinguished prophet: 
ought then the Messiah in this particular to fall short of the prophet ? 
Thus our New Testament narrative is manifested to be a necessary 
reflection of that Old Testament story. As, there, the sick person 
will not believe in the possibility of his cure unless the prophet 
comes out of his hause; so, here, according to one edition of the 
story, the applicant likewise doubts the possibility of a cure, unless 
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Jesus will come into his house; according to the other editions, he 
ig convinced of the power of Jesus to heal even without this; and 
all agree that Jesus, like the prophet, succeeded in the performance 
of this especially difficult miracle. 


§ 99. CURES ON THE SABBATH. 


JESUS, according to the gospels, gave great scandal to the Jews 
by not seldom performing his curative miracles on the sabbath. One 
example of this is common to the three synoptical writers, two are 
peculiar to Luke, and two to John. 

In the narrative common to the three synoptical writers, two 
cases of supposed desecration of the sabbath are united ; the pluck- 
ing of the ears of corn by the disciples (Matt. xii. 1. parall.), and 
the cure of the man with the withered hand by Jesus (v. 9 ff. par.). 
After the conversation which was occasioned by the plucking of the 
corn, and which took place in the fields, the two first evangelists 
continue as if Jesus went from this scene immediately into the 8y- 
nagogue of the same place, to which no special designation is given, 
and there, on the occasion of the cure of the man with the withered 
hand, again held a dispute on the observance of the sabbath. It 
is evident that these two histories were originally united only on 
account of the similarity in their tendency; hence it is to the cre- 
dit of Luke, that he has expressly separated them chronologically 
by the words év érépw caBBdrw, on another sabbath.* The turther 
inquiry, which narrative is here the more original? we may dismiss 
with the observation, that if the question which Matthew puts into 
the mouth of the Pharisees, Js it laveful to heal on the sabbath days? 
is held up as a specimen of invented dialogue ;f we may with equal 
Justice characterize in the same way the question lent to Jesus by 
the two intermediate evangelists; while their much praised} descrip- 
tion of Jesus calling to the man to stand forth in the midst, and 
then casting reproving glances around, may be accused of having 
the air of dramatic fiction. 

The narratives all agree in representing the affliction under which 
the patient laboured, as a yelp énpa, or e&npaypévn. Indefinite as 
this expression is, it is treated too freely when it is understood, as 
by Paulus, to imply only that the hand was injured by heat,§ or 
even by a sprain, according to Venturini’s supposition.|| ‘or when, 
in order to determine the signification in which this term is used in 
the New Testament we refer, as it is proper to do, to the Old Testa- 
ment, we find (1 Kings, xiii. 4.) a are which, on being stretched 
out, éénpdvOn (W2"N2), described as incapable of being drawn back 
again, so that we must understand a lameness and rigidity of the 
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hand; and on a comparison of Mark ix. 18, where the expression 
EnpaiveoBar to be withered or wasted away is applied to an epileptic, 
a drying up and shrinking of that member.* Now from the narra- 
tive before us a very plausible argument may be drawn in favour of 
the supposition, that Jesus employed natural means in the treatment 
of this and other diseases. Only such cures, it is said, were prohib- 
ited on the sabbath as were attended with any kind of labour ; thus, 
if the Pharisees, as it is here said, expected Jesus to transgress the 
sabbatical laws by effecting a cure, they must have known that he 
was not accustomed to cure by his mere word, but by medicaments 
and surgical operations.t As, however, a cure merely by means of 
@ conjuration otherwise lawful, was forbidden on the sabbath, a fact 
which Paulus himself elsewhere adduces ;¢ as moreover there was a 
controversy between the schools of Hillel and Schammai, whether it 
were permitted even to administer consolation to the sick on the 
sabbath ;§ and as again, according to an observation of Paulus, the 
more ancient rabbins were stricter on the point of sabbatical observ- 
ance than those whose writings on this subject have come down to 
us ;|| so the cures of Jesus, even supposing that he used no natural 
means, might by captious Pharisees be brought under the category 
of violations of the sabbath. The principal objection to the ration- 
alistic explanation, namely, the silence of the evangelists as to nat- 
ural means, Paulus believes to be obviated in the present case by 
conceiving the scene thus: at that time, and in the synagogue, there 
was indeed no application of such means; Jesus merely caused the 
hand to be shown to him, that he might see how far the remedies 
hitherto prescribed by him (which remedies however are still a bare 
assumption) had been serviceable, and he then found that it was 
completely cured; for the expression dmoxateord@n, used by all the 
narrators, implies a cure completed previously, not one suddenly 
effected in the passing moment. It is true that the context seems 
to require this interpretation, since the outstretching of the hand 
prior to the cure would appear to be as little possible, as in 1 Kings 
xi. 4. the act of drawing it back: nevertheless the evangelists give 
us only the word of Jesus as the source of the cure, not natural 
means, which are the gratuitous addition of expositors.¢ 

Decisive evidence, alike for the necessity of viewing this as a 
miraculous cure, and for the possibility of explaining the origin of 
the anecdote, is to be obtained by a closer examination of the Old 
Testament narrative already mentioned, 1 Kings xiii. 1 ff. A prophet 
out of Judah threatened Jeroboam, while offering incense on his 
idolatrous altar, with the destruction of the altar and the overthrow 
of his false worship; the king with outstretched hand commanded 
that this prophet of evil should be seized, when suddenly his hand 
dried up so that he could not draw it again towards him, and the 


* Winer, bibl. Realw. 1, S. 796. + Paulus, ut sup. S. 49, 54; Késter, Immanuel, 
8.185 f. {¢ Ut sup. S. 83, ex Tract. Schabbat. 3 Schabbat, f. 12, ap. Schottgen, i. p. 
123. { See the passage last cited. | Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 427; in Marc. p. 79. 
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altar was rent. On the entreaty of the king, however, the prophet 
besought Jehovah for the restoration of the hand, and its full use was 
again granted.* Paulus also refers to this narrative in the same 
connexion, but only for the purpose of applying to it his natural 
method of explanation ; he observes that Jeroboam’s anger may have 
roduced a transient convulsive rigidity of the muscles and so forth, 
in the hand just stretched out with such impetuosity. But who 
does not sce that we have a legend designed to glorify the monothe- 
istic order of prophets, and to hold up to ae the Israelitish 
idolatry in the person of its founder Jeroboam? The man of God 
denounces on the idolatrous altar quick and miraculous destruction; 
the idolatrous king impiously stretches forth his hand against the 
man of God; the hand is paralyzed, the idolatrous altar falls asunder 
into the dust, and only on the intercession of the prophet is the king 
restored, Whocan argue about the miraculous and the natural in 
what is so evidently a mythus? And who can fail to perceive in 
our evangelical narrative an imitation of this Old Testament legend, 
except that agreeably to the spirit of Christianity the withering of 
the hand appears, not as a retributive miracle, but as a natural 
disease, and only its cure is ascribed to Jesus; whence also the 
outstretching of the hand is not, as in the case of Jeroboam, the 
criminal cause of the infliction, continued as a punishment, and the 
drawing of it back again a sign of cure; but, on the contrary, the 
hand which had previously been drawn inwards, owing to disease, 
can after the completion of the cure be again extended. That, in 
other instances, about that period, the power of working cures of 
this kind was in the East ascribed to the favourites of the gods, ma 
be seen from a narrative already adduced, in which, together wit 
tlie cure of blindness, the restoration of a diseased hand is attributed 
to Vespasian.f 
But this curative miracle does not appear independently and as 
an object by itself: the history of it hinges on the fact that the cure 
was wrought on the Sabbath, and the point of the whole lies in the 
words by which Jesus vindicates his activity in healing on the sab- 
bath against the Pharisees. In Luke and Mark this detence consists 
in the question, /s 2¢ lawful to do good on the sabbath days, or to 
do evil, to save life or to destroy zt? in Matthew, in a part of this 
question, together with the aphorism on saving the sheep which 
might fall into the pit on the sabbath. Luke, who has not this say- 
ing on the present occasion, places it (varied by the substitution of 
6vog 7} Bots, an ass or an ox for mpbBatov sheep, and of ppéap, well 
or pit for BdOvv0¢, ditch,) in connexion with the cure of an bdpwrixd¢ 
@ man who had the dropsy (xiv. 5.); a narrative which has in 


* 1 Kings xiii, 4, LXX: «al lov Matth. xii. 10: xa? ldo rSpuror hy 
tEnpavdy 7 xeip aitod. THY xtipa byw iqjpiv (Mark. éEnpayuévry). 
6: «al éxéorpepe ri xeipa tov Baoiévg =: 13: Tore Aéyes TH GVOpoTy Exrecvor TH 
Tp, abriv, Kai éyevero kavuc Td mpoTepov. yxeipa cov Kal ekérecver wal amoxareotGdy 
tying we % GAAN. 
+ Tacit. Hist. iv. 81. 
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general a striking similarity to the one under consideration. Jesus 
takes food in the house of one of the chief Pharisees, where, as in 
the other instance in the synagogue, he is watched (here, 70av trapa- 
Tnpobpevot, there, maperjpovy), A dropsical person is present; as, 
there, a man with a withered hand. In the synagogue, according to 
Matthew, the Pharisees ask Jesus, el éeore toig odBBaot Oeparedecy ; 
Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath days? According to Mark and 
Luke, Jesus aks them whether it be lawful to save Safe, &e.: 50, 
here, he asks them, él éeore tq caBSdrw Oepareterv; Ls it lawful to 
heal on the sabbath ? whereupon in both histories the interrogated 
parties are silent (in that of the withered hand, Mark: of dé éovarrwv ; 
in that of the dropsical patient, Luke: of dé jovyacav), Lastly, in 
both histories we have the saying about the animal fallen into a pit, 
in the one as an epilogue to the cure, in the other (that of Matthew) 
as a prologue. A natural explanation, which has not been left un- 
tried even with this cure of the dropsy,* seems more than usually a 
vain labour, where, as in this case, we have before us no particular 
narrative, resting on its own historical basis, but a mere variation 
on the theme of the sabbath cures, and the text on’ the endangered 
domestic animal, which might come to one (Matthew) in connexion 
with the cure of a withered hand, to another (Luke) with the cure 
of a dropsical patient, and to a third in a different connexion still ; 
for there is yet a third story of a miraculous cure with which a simi- 
lar saying is associated. Luke, namely, narrates (xiii, 10 ff.) the 
cure of a woman bowed down by demoniacal influence, as having 
been performed by Jesus on the sabbath; when to the indignant re- 
monstrance of the ruler of the synagogue, Jesus replies by asking, 
whether every one does not loose his ox or ass from the stall on the 
sabbath, and lead him away to watering? a question which is un- 
deniably a variation of the one given above. So entirely identical 
does this history appear with the one last named, that Schleier- 
macher comes to this conclusion: since in the second there is no 
reference to the first, and since consequently the repetition is not ex- 
cused by confession, the two passages Luke xiii. 10, and xiv. 5, can- 
not have been written one after the other by the same author.f 
Thus we have here, not three different incidents, but only three 
different frames in which legend has preserved the memorable and 
thoroughly popular aphorism on the domestic animal, to be rescued 
or tended on the sabbath. Yet, unloss we would deny to Jesus so 
original and appropriate an argument, there must lie at the founda- 
tion a cure of some kind actually performed by him on the sabbath; 
not, however, a miraculous one. We have scen that Luke unites the 
saying with the cure of a demoniacal patient : now it might have 
been uttered by Jesus on the occasion of one of those oures of de- 
moniacs of which, under certain limitations, we have admitted the 
natural possibility. Or, when Jesus in cases of illness among his 
followers applied the usual medicaments without regard to the sab- 


* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2,8 341 f. ¢ Ut sup. 8. 196. 
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bath, he may have found this appeal to the practical sense of men 
needful for his vindication. Or lastly, if there be some truth in the 
opinion of rationalistic commentators that Jesus, according to the 
oriental and more particularly the Essene custom, occupied himself 
with the cure of the body as well as of the soul, he may, when com- 
plying with a summons to the former work on the sabbath, have had 
occasion for such an apology. But in adopting this last supposition, 
we must not, with these commentators, seek in the particular super- 
natural cures which the Gospels narrate, the natural reality ; on the 
contrary, we must admit that this is totally lost to us, and that the 
supernatural has usurped its place.* Further, it cannot have been 
cures in general with which that saying of Jesus was connected ; 
but any service performed by him or his disciples which might be 
regarded as a rescuing or preservation of life, and which was accom- 
panied by external labour, might in his position with respect to the 
Pharisaic party, furnish an occasion for such a defence. 

Of the two cures on the sabbath narrated in the fourth gospel, 
one has already been considered with the cures of the blind; the 
other (v. 1 ff.) might have been numbered among the cures of para- 
lytics, but as the patient is not so designated, it was admissible to 
reserve it for our present head. In the porches of the pool of 
Bethesda in Jerusalem, Jesus found a man who, as it subsequently 
appears, had been lame for thirty-eight years; this sufferer he 
enables by a word to stand up and carry home his bed, but, as it 
was the sabbath, he thus draws down on himself the hostility of 
the Jewish hierarchy. Woolstont and many later writers have 
thought to get clear of this history in a pane? manner, by the 
supposition that Jesus here did not cure a real sufferer but merely 
unmasked a hypocrite.{ The sole reason which can with any 
plausibility be urged in favour of this notion, is that the cured man 
points out Jesus to his enemies as the one who had commanded 
him to carry his bed on the sabbath (v. 15; comp. 11 ff.), a circum- 
stance which is only to be explained on the ground that Jesus had 
enjoined what was unwelcome. But that notification to the Phari- 
sees might equally be given, either with a friendly intention, as in 
the case of the man born blind (John ix. 11. 25.), or at least with 
the innocent one of devolving the defence of the alleged violation of 
the sabbath on a stronger than himself.§ The evangelist at least 
gives it as his opinion that the man was really afflicted, and suffered 
from a wearisome disease, when he describes him as having had 
an infirmity thirty-eight years, tptdkovta Kal dKT® Etn Exwr ev ri 
aobeveia (vy. 5): for the forced interpretation once put on this pas- 
sage by Paulus, referring the thirty-eight years to the man’s age, 
and not to the duration of his disease, he has not even himself 

* Winer (bibl. Realwérterbuch, !, S. 796) says: We should be contented to refrain 
from seeking a natural explanation tn individual cases (of the cures of Jesus), and ever 
bear in mind that the banishment of the miraculous out of the agency of Jesus can never 


be effected so long as the gospels are regarded historically. + Disc. 3.  ¢ Paulus, Comm. 
4,8 263 0% L.J.1,a.8 298 ff. 3 Vid. Licke and Tholuck, in loc. 
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ventured to reproduce.* On this view of the incident it is also im- 
possible to explain what Jesus says to the cured man on a subse- 
hoa meeting (v. 14): Behold thou art made whole; sin no more 
est a worse thing come unto thee. Even Paulus is compelled by 
these words to admit that the man had a real infirmity, though 
only a trifling one:—in other words he is compelled to admit the 
inadequacy of the idea on which his explanation of the incident is 
based, so that here again we retain a miracle, and that not of 
the smallest. 

In relation to the historical credibility of the narrative, it may 
certainly be held remarkable that so important a sanative institution 
as Bethesda is described to be by Jolin, is not mentioned either by 
Josephus or the rabbins, especially if the popular belief connected 
a miraculous cure with this pool:f but this affords nothing decisive. 
It is true that in the description of the pool there lies a fabulous 
popular notion, which appears also to have been received by the 
writer (for even if v. 4 be spurious, something similar is contained 
in the words «/vnotg tov tdatos, v. 3, and tapay6j, v. 7). But this 
proves nothing against the truth of the narrative, since even an 
eye-witness and a disciple of Jesus may have shared a vulgar error. 
To make credible, however, such a fact as that a man who had 
been lame eight-and-thirty years, so that he was unable to walk, 
and completely bed-ridden, should have been perfectly cured by a 
word, the supposition of psychological influence will not suffice, for 
the man had no knowledge whatever of Jesus, v. 13; nor will any 
physical analogy, such as magnetism and the like, serve the pur- 
pose: but if such a result really happened, we must exalt that by 
which it happened above all the limits of the human and the nat- 
ural. On the other hand, it ought never to have been thought a 
difficulty$ that from among the inultitude of the infirm waiting in 
the porches of the pool, Jesus selected one only as the object of his 
curative power, since the cure of him whose sufferings had been of 
the longest duration was not only particularly adapted, but also 
sufficient, to glorify the miraculous power of the Messiah. Never- 
theless, it is this very trait which suggests a suspicion that the 
narrative has a mythical character. On a great theatre of disease, 
crowded with all kinds of sufferers, Jesus, the exalted and miracu- 
lously gifted physician, appears and selects the one who is afflicted 
with the most obstinate malady, that by his restoration he may 
present the most brilliant proof of his miraculous power. We have 
already remarked that the fourth gospel, instead of extending the 
curative agency of Jesus over large masses and to a great variety 
of diseases, as the synoptical gospels do, concentrates it on a few 
cases which proportionately gain in intensity: thus here, in the 
narrative of the cure of a man who had been lame thirty-eight 
years, it has far surpassed all the synoptical accounts of cures per- 


* Comp with Comm. 4, 8 200, his Leben Jesu, 1, a, 8 298. -$ Bretschneider, 
Probab. 8. 69.  ~ As by Hase, L. J. § 92. 
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formed on persons with diseased limbs, among whom the longest 
sufferer is a cscribed in Luke xiii. 11, only as a woman who ‘had 
had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years. Without doubt the fourth 
evangelist had received some intimation (though, as we have gather- . 
ed from other parts of his history, it was far from precise) of cures 
of this nature performed by Jesus, especially of that wrought on 
the paralytic, Matt. ix. 2 ff. parall., for the address to the patient, 
and the result of the cure are in this narrative in John almost 
verbally the same as in that case, especially according to Mark’s 
account.” ‘There is even a vestige in this history of John, of the 
circumstance that in the synoptical narrative the cure appears in the 
light of a forgiveness of sins; for as Jesus in the latter consoles the 
patient, before the cure, with the assurance, thy sins are forgiven 
thee, 80 in the former, he warns him, after the cure, in the words, 
sin no more, &c. Vor the rest, this highly embellished history of 
@ miraculous cure was represented as Farpeatle on the sabbath, 
probably because the command to take up the bed which it con- 
tained appeared the most suitable occasion for the reproach of vio- 
lating the sabbath. 


§ 100. RESUSCITATIONS OF THE DEAD. 


THE evangelists tell us of three instances in which Jesus recalled 
the dead to life. One of these is common to the three synoptists, 
one belongs solely to Luke, and one to Jolin. 

The instance which is common to the tlirce first evangelists is 
the resuscitation of a girl, and is in all the three gospels united with 
the narrative of the woman who had an issue of blood (Matt. ix. 
18 f. 23—26; Mark v. 22 ff.; Luke vii. 41 ff). In the more 
precise designation of the girl and her father, the synoptical writers 
vary. Matthew introduces the father generally as dpywy ele a@ cer- 
tain ruler, without any name; the two others as a ruler of the 
synagogue named Jairus: the latter moreover describes the girl as 
being twelve years old, and Luke states that she was the only child 
of her father; particulars of which Matthew is ignorant. A more 
important difference is, that according to Matthew the ruler in the 
first instance speaks of his daughter to Jesus as being dead, and 
intreats lim to restore her to lite; whereas according to the two 
other evangelists, he left her while yct living, though on the point 
of death, that he might fetch Jesus to avert her actual decease, and 
first when Jesus was on the way with him, people came out of his 
house with the information that his daughter had in the mean time 


* Mark ii.9: (ri dor eixcrorepov, John v.8: Fyeipal, dpov Tov xpaBBaroy 

elneiy -) Eyetpat, kat dpoy gov Tov Kpa3- cov, al mepiaret. 
Barov kai repiraret; 

11: — &yerpat, nat dpoyv tov KpagBarov cov 
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expired, so that to trouble Jesus further was in vain. The circum- 
stances of the resuscitation also are differently described, for Mat- 
thew knows not that Jesus, as the other evangelists state, took with 
him only his three most confidential disciples as witnesses. Some 
theologians, Storr for example, have thought these divergencies so 
important, that they have supposed two different cases in which, 
among other similar circumstances, the daughter, in one case of a 
civil ruler (Matthew), in the other of a ruler of the synagogue named 
Jairus (Mark and Luke), was raised from the dead by Jesus.* But 
that, as Storr supposes, and as it is inevitable to suppose on his 
view, Jesus not only twice resuscitated a girl, but ais on both 
these occasions, healed a woman with an issue immediately before, 
is a coincidence which does not at all gain in probability by the 
vague observation of Storr, that it is quite possible for very similar 
things to happen at different times. If then it must be admitted 
that the evangelists narrate only onc event, the weak attempt to 
give perfect agreement to their narratives should be forborne. For 
neither can the expression of Matthew dprt éreAevrnoe mean, as 
Kuindl maintains,t est mortt proxima, nor can that of Mark, 
gaxdrw¢ Exet, or of Luke déOvnoxe, imply that death had already 
taken place: not to mention that according to both, the fact of the 
death is subsequently announced to the father as something new.{ 

Our more modern critics have wisely admitted a divergency be- 
tween the accounts; in doing which they have unanimously given 
the palin of superior accuracy to the intermediate evangelists. Some 
are lenient towards Matthew, and only attribute to his mode of 
narration a brevity which might belong even to the representa- 
tion of an cye-witness ;§ while others regard this want of particu- 
larity as an indication that the first gospel had not an apostolic 
origin.|| Now that Mark and Luke give the name of the applicant, 
on which Matthew is silent, and also that they determine his rank 
more precisely than the latter, will just as well bear an unfavourable 
construction for them, as the usual favourable one ; since the desig- 
nation of persons by name, as we have before remarked, is not seldom 
an addition of the later legend. For example, the woman with the 
issue first receives the name of Veronica in the tradition of John 
Malala ;{ the Canaanitish woman that of Justa in the Clementine 
Homilies ;** and the two thieves crucified with Jesus, the names of 
Gestas and Demas in the gospel of Nicodemus.ft Luke’s povoyevij¢ 
(one only daughter) only scrves to make the scene more touching, 


* Ueber den Zweck des Evang. und der Briefe Joh. 8 351 ff 

+ Comm, in Matth, p, 263, Observe his argumentation: cerda [N. B. Matthaei): 
dort éreAcvtnoev. non possunt litine reddi: jam mortua est: nam, auctore [N. B. Luca] 
patri adhuc cum Christo colloquenti nuntiabat servus, ficliam jam exspirasse ; ergo [ auctere 
Bfatthaeo? ] nondum mortuu erat, cum pater ad Jesum accederet,  t Compare, on the 
subject of these vain attemps at reconciliation, Schleiermacher, fiber den Lukas, S, 1332. 
and Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 347 f. @ Olshausen, in loc. {| Schleiermacher. ut sup. 8. 
131 fi; Schulz, dber das Abendmabl, 8. 316 f. | Vid. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T. 
2, p. 449 ff ** Homil i 19.) tt Cap. x. 
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and the érév dadexa twelve years of age, he, and after him Mark, 
might have borrowed from the history of the woman with the issue. 
The divergency that, according to Matthew, the maiden is spoken 
of in the first instance as dead, according to the two others as only 
dying, must have been considered very superficially by those who 
have thought it possible to turn it in accordance with our own rule 
to the disadvantage of Matthew, on the ground that his representa- 
tion serves to aggrandize the miracle. For in both the other gospels 
the death of the girl is subsequently announced, and its being sup- 
posed in Matthew to have occurred a few moments earlier is no 
= ihaptnany of the miracle. Nay, it is the reverse ; for the mirac- 

ous power of Jesus appears greater in the former, not indeed 
objectively, but subjectively, because it is heightened by contrast 
and surprise. There, where Jesus is in the first instance intreated 
to restore the dead to life, he does no more than what was desired 
of him; here, on the contrary, where supplicated only for the cure 
of a sick person, he actually brings that person to life again, he does 
more than the interested parties seek or understand. There, where 
the power of awaking the dead is presupposed by the father to belong 
to Jesus, the extraordinary nature of such a power is less marked 
than here, where the father at first only presupposes the power of 
healing the sick, and when death has supervened, is diverted from 
any further hope. In the description of the arrival and the conduct 
of Jesus in the house where the corpse lay, Matthew’s brevity is at 
least clearer than the diffuse accounts of the two other evangelists. 
Matthew tells us that Jesus, having reached the house, put forth 
the minstrels already assembled for the funeral, together with the 
rest of the crowd, on the ground that there would be no funeral 
there; this is perfectly intelligible. But Mark and Luke tell us 
besides that he excluded his disciples also, with the exception of 
three, from the scene about to take place, and for this it is difficult 
to discover a reason. That a greater number of spectators would 
have been physically or psychologically an impediment to the resus- 
citation, can only be said on the supposition that the event was a 
natural one. Admitting the miracle, the reason for the exclusion can 
only be sought in the want of fitness in the excluded parties, whom 
however, the sight of such a miracle would surely have been the very 
means to benefit. But we must not omit to observe that the two 
later synoptists, in opposition to the concluding statement of Mat- 
thew that the fame of this event went abroad in the whole land, rep- 
resent Jesus as enjoining the strictest silence on the witnesses: so 
that on the whole it rather appears that Mark and Luke regarded 
the incident as a mystery, to which only the nearest relatives and 
the most favoured disciples were admitted. Lastly, the difference 
on which Schulz insists as favourable to the second and third evan- 
gelist, namely, that while Matthew makes Jesus simply take the 
maiden by the hand, they have preserved to us the words which he 
at the same time uttered, the former even in the original language ;— 
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can either have no weight at all, or it must fall into the opposite 
scale. For that Jesus, if he said anything when recalling a girl to 
life, made use of some such words as # tacg Eyeipov, maiden, I say 
unto thee, arise, the most remote narrator might imagine, and to 
regard the taA16@ xovpe of Mark as an indication that this evangelist 
drew from a peculiarly original source, is to forget the more simple 
supposition that he tanalated these words from the Greek of his 
informant for the sake of presenting the life-giving word in its orig- 
inal foreign garb, and thus enhancing its mysteriousness, as we have 
before observed with reference to the é¢¢a6d in the cure of the deaf 
man. After what we have seen we shall willingly abstain from 
finding out whether the individual who originally furnished the nar- 
rative in Luke were one of the three confidential disciples, and 
whether the one who originally related it, also put it into writing: 
a task to which only the acumen of Schleiermacher is eqnal.* 

In relation to the facts of the case, the natural interpretation 
speaks with more than its usual confidence, under the persuasion 
that it has on its side the assurance of Jesus himself, that the maiden 
was not really dead, but merely in a sleep-like swoon; and not only 
rationalists, like Paulus, and semirationalists, like Schleiermacher, 
but also decided supranaturalists, like Olshausen, believe, on the 
strength of that declaration of Jesus, that this was no resuscitation 
of the dead.t The last-named commentator attaches especial im- 
portance to the antithesis in the speech of Jesus, and because the 
words ov« dréBave, 13 not dead, are followed by dAdd xaGeddei, but 
sleepeth, is of opinion that the former expression cannot be inter- 
preted to mean merely, she is not dead, since I have resolved to 
restore her to life, strange criticism,—for it is precisely this addition 
which shows that she was only not dead, in so far as it was in the 
power of Jesus to recall her to life. Reference is also made to the 
declaration of Jesus concerning Lazarus, John xi. 14, Adgapoc dréGave, 
Lazarus is dead, which is directly the reverse of the passage in 
question, ov« dréOave 1d Kopdovov the damsel is not dead. But Je- 
sus had before said of Lazarus, ab77 7 doOéveta ovk ore mpd¢ Oavaror, 
this sickness is not unto death (v. 4.), and Adgapog & pidog hudy xexol- 
pntat, our friend Lazarus sleepeth (v. 11). Thus in the case of 
Lazarus also, who was really dead, we have just as direct a denial 
of death, and affirmation of mere sleep, as in the narrative before us. 
Hence Fritzsche is undoubtedly right when he paraphrases the words 
of Jesus in our passage as follows ; puellam ne pro mortua habetote, 
sed dormire existimatote, guippe in vitam moz redituram. More- 
over, Matthew, subsequently (xi. 5) makes Jesus say, vexpot éyel- 
povrat, the dead are raised up; and as he mentions no other instance 


* Ut sup. 8.129. + Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1. B. & 526, 81£; Schleiermacher, ut 
sup. 8. 132; Olshausen, 1, 8.327. Even Neander does not express himself decidedly 
against this interpretation of the words of Jesus ; while with regard to the girl's real con- 
dition, he thinks the supposition of a mcrely apparent death prubable. L.J. Chr. & 343. 
Comp. 838. f. 
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of resuscitation by Jesus, he must apparently have had this in his 
mind.* 

But apart from the false interpretation of the words of Jesus, 
this view of the subject has many difficulties. That in many dis- 
eases conditions may present themselves which have a deceptive re- 
semblance to death, or that in the indifferent state of medical science 
among the Jews of that age especially, a swoon might easily be mis- 
taken for death, is not to be denied. But how was Jesus to know 
that there was such a merely apparent death in this particuliar case? 
However minutely the father detailed to him the course of the dis- 
ease, nay, even it Jesus were acquainted beforehand with the par- 
ticular circumstances of the girl’s illness (as the natural explanation ° 
supposes): we must still ask, how could he build so much on this 
information as, without having seen the girl, and in contradiction to 
the assurance of the eye-witnesses, decidedly to declare that she was 
not dead, according to the rationalistic interpretation of his words? 
This would have been rashness and folly to boot, unless Jesus had 
obtained certain knowledge of the true state of the case in a super- 
natural way :t to admit which, however, is to abandon the natural- 
istic point of view. To return to the explanation of Paulus; be- 
tween the expressions, éxpdryoe tij¢ yetpd¢ avtic, he took her by the 
hand, and tyyép6n 7d Kopdotov, the maid arose, expressions which 
are closely enough connected in Matthew, and are still more inse- 
parably linked by the words ev@éwe and tapaypijua in the other two 
gospels, he inserts a course of medical treatment, and Venturini can 
even specify the different restoratives which were applicd.{ Against 
such arbitrary suppositions, Olshausen justly maintains that in the 
opinion of the evangelical narrator the life-giving word of Jesus, (and 
we might add, the touch of his hand, finishel with divine power,) 
was the means of restoring the girl to life. 

In the case ‘of resuscitation narrated by Luke alone (vii. 11 ff.) 
the natural explanation has not such a handle as was presented by 
the declaration of Jesus in the narrative just considered. Never- 
theless, the rationalistic commentators take courage, and rest their 
hopes mainly on the circumstance that Jesus speaks to the young 
man lying in the coffin (v. 14). Now, say they, no one would speak 
to a dead person, but only to such an one as is ascertained or guessed 
to be capable of hearing.§ But this rule would prove that all the 
dead whom Christ will raise at the last day are only apparently dead, 
as otherwise they could not hear his voice, which it is expressly said 
they will do (John v. 28; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 16); it would there- 
fore prove too much. Certainly one who is spoken to must be sup- 
posed to hear, and in a certain sense to be living; but in the present 
instance this holds only in so far as the voice of him who quickens 
the dead can penetrate even to the ears from which life has departed. 


* Comp. De Wette exeg. Handb. 1, 1, 8.95; Weisse, die ev. Geschichte, 1, S. 503. 
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We must indeed admit the possibility that with the bad custom 
which prevailed among the Jews of burying their dead a few hours 
after their decease, a merely apparent corpse might easily be carried 
to the grave ;* but all by which it is attempted to show that this 
possibility was here a reality, is a tissue of fictions. In order to 
explain how Jesus, even without any intention to perform a miracle, 
came to join the funeral procession, and how the conjecture could 
occur to him that the individual about to be buried was not really 
dead, it is first imagined that the two processions, that of the funeral 
and that of the companions of Jesus, met precisely under the gate 
of the city, and as they impeded each other, halted for a while :— 
directly in opposition to the text, which makes the bearers first stand 
still when Jesus touches the bier. Affected by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, which he had learned during the pause in his 
progress, Jesus, it is said, approached the mother, and not with any 
reference to a resurrection which he intended to effect, but merely 
as a consolatory address, said to her, Weep not.t But what an empty, 
presuming comforter would he be, who, when a mother was about 
to consign her only son to the grave, should forbid her even the re- 
lief of tears, without offering to her either real help by recalling the 
departed one, or ideal, by suggesting grounds for consolation! Now 
the latter Jesus does not attempt: hence unless we would allow him 
to appear altogether heartless, le must be supposed to have resolved 
on the former, and for this he in fact makes every preparation, de- 
signedly touching the bicr, and causing the bearers to stand still. 
Here, before the reanimating word of Jesus, the natural explanation 
inserts the circumstance that Jesus observed some sign of life in the 
youth, and on this, either immediately or after a previous application 
of medicaments, spoke the words, which helped completely to awake 
him. Lut setting aside the fact that those intervening measures are 
only interpolated into the text, and that the strong words: veavioxe, 
dol Aéyw, EyépOntt, J’owng man, T say unto thee arise / resemble 
rather the authoritative command of a miracle worker than the at- 
tempt of a physician to restore animation; how, if Jesus were con- 
scious that the youth was alive when he met him, and was not first 
recalled to life by himself, could he with a good conscience receive 
the praise which, according to the narrative, the multitude lavished 
on him as a great prophet on account of this deed? According to 
Paulus, he was himself uncertain how he ought to regard the result; 
but if he were not convinced that he ought to ascribe the result to 
himself, it was his duty to disclaim all praise on account of it; and 
if he omitted to do this, his conduct places him in an equivocal light, 
in which he by no means appears in the other evangelical histories, 
so far as they are fairly interpreted. ‘Thus here also we must ac- 
knowledge that the evangelist intends to narrate to us a miraculous 


* Paulus, exeg. Handb. ut sup. S. 723. Comp. De Wette, exeg, Handb. 1. 2, S. 47. 
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resuscitation of the dead, and that according to him, Jesus also re- 
garded his deed as a miracle.* 

In the third history of a resurrection, which is peculiar to John 
(chap. xi.), the resuscitated individual is neither just dead nor being 
carried to his grave, but has been already buried several days. Here 
one would have thought there was little hope of effecting a natural 
explanation; but the arduousness of the task has only stimulated 
the ingenuity and industry of the rationalists in developing their 
conception of this narrative. We shall also see that together with 
the rigorously consequent mode of interpretation of the rational- 
ists,—which, maintaining the historical integrity of the evangelical 
narrative throughout, assumes the responsibility of explaining every 
part naturally, there has appeared another system, which distin- — 
guishes certain features of the narrative as additions after the event, 
and is thus an advance towards the mythical explanation. 

The rationalistic expositors set out here from the same premises 
as in the former narrative, namely, that it is in itself possible for a 
man who has lain in a tomb four days to come to life again, and 
that this possibility is strengthened in the present instance by the 
known custom of the Jews; propositions which we shall not ab- 
stractedly controvert. From this they proceed to a supposition which 
we perhaps ought not to let pass so easily,t namely, that from the 
messenger whom the sisters had sent with the news of their brother’s 
illness, Jesus had obtained accurate information of the circumstances 
of the disease; and the answer which he gave to the messenger, 
This sickness is not unto death, (v. 4,) is said to express, merely 
as an inference which he had drawn from the report of the messen- 

r, his conviction that the disease was not fatal. Such a view of 
1i8 friend’s condition would certainly accord the best with his con- 
duct in remaining two days in Pera after the reception of the mes- 
sage (v. 6); since, according to that supposition, he could not regard 
his presence in Bethany as a matter of urgent necessity. But how 
comes it that after the lapse of these two days, he not only resolves 
to journey thither (v. 8), but also has quite a different opinion of the 
state of Lazarus, nay, certain knowledge of his death, which he first 
obscurely (v. 10) and then plainly (v. 14) announccs to his disciples? 
Here the thread of the natural explanation is lost, and the break is 
only rendered more conspicuous by the fiction of a second messen- 
ger,} after the lapse of two days, bringing word to Jesus that La- 
zarus had expired in the interim. For the author of the gospel at 
least cannot have known of a second messenger, otherwise he must 
have mentioned him, since the omission to do so gives another as- 
pect to the whole narrative, obliging us to infer that Jesus had ob- 
tained information of the death of Lazarus in a supernatural manner. 


* Comp. Schleiermacher, ut sup. S.103 f. Paulus, Comm. 4, S. 535 ff.; L. J. 
1. B. S. 55 ff. f In the translation of the text in his Leben Jesu, 2. B. 8S. 46, Paulus 
appears to euppose, besides the message mentioned in the gospel, three subsequent 
messages. 
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Jesus, when he had resolved to go to Bethany, said to tue disciples, 
Lazarus sleepeth, but I go that I may awake him out of sleep 
(xexoipnrat—etvrviow—y, 11); this the naturalists explain by the 
supposition that Jesus must in the same way have gathered from 
the statements of the messengers who announced the death of La- 
zarus, that the latter was only in a state of lethargy. But we can 
as little here as in a former case impute to Jesus the foolish pre- 
sumption of giving, before he had even seen the alleged corpse, the 
positive assurance that he yet lived.* From this point of view, it 
is also a difficulty that Jesus says to his disciples (v. 15) Jam glad | 
For your sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe 
(‘va morevonre), Paulus explains these words to imply that Jesus 
feared lest the death, had it happened in his presence, might have 
shaken their faith in him; but, as Gablerf has remarked, moretw 
cannot mean merely the negative: not to lose fatth, which would 
rather have been expressed by a phrase such as: iva pr) éxdeiry 
niorig tpov, that your faith fail not (see Luke xxii. 32.); and 
moreover we nowhere find- that the idea which the disciples formed 
of Jesus as the Messiah was incompatible with the death of a man, 
or, more correctly, of a friend, in his presence. 

From the arrival of Jesus in Bethany the evangelical narrative 
is somewhat more favourable to the natural explanation. It is true 
that Martha’s address to Jesus (v. 21 f.), Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died, but I know that even now, what- 
soever thou wilt ask of God, he will give it thee, dAAG wal viv oida, 
5rt, doa dv alzjog Tov Gedy, dwoet oot 6 Oedc, appears evidently to ex- 
press the hope that Jesus may be able even to recall the dead one 
to life. However, on the assurance of Jesus which follows, Thy 
brother shall rise again, dvaorjoerat 6 ddeApéc cov, she answers de- 
spondingly, Yes, at the last day. This is certainly a help to the 
natural explanation, for it seems retrospectively to give to the above 
declaration of Martha (v. 22) the general sense, that even now, al- 
though he has not preserved the life of her brother, she believes 
Jesus to be him to whom God grants all that he desires, that is, 
the favourite of the Deity, the Messiah. But the expression which 
Martha there uses is not morevw but oida, and the turn of phrase: 
I know that this will happen if thou only willest it to be so, is a 
common but indirect form of petition, and is here the more unmis- 
takeable, because the object of the entreaty is clearly indicated by 
the foregoing antithesis. Martha evidently means, Thou hast not 
indeed prevented the death of our brother, but even now it is not 
too late, for at thy prayer God will restore him to thee and us. 
Martha’s change of mind, from the hope which is but indirectly ex- 
pressed in her first reply (v. 24) to its extinction in the second, can- 
not be held very surprising in a woman who here and elsewhere 


* Comp. C. Ch, Flatt, etwas zur Vertheidigang des Wunders der Wiederbelebung 
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manifests a very hasty disposition, and it is in the present case suf- 
ficiently explained by the form of the foregoing assurance of Jesus 
(v. 23). Martha had expected that Jesus would reply to her indirect 
prayer by a decided promise of its fulfilment, and when he answers 
quite generally and with an expression which it was usual to apply 
to the resurrection at the last day (dvaorjcetaz), she gives a half- 
impatient, half-desponding reply.* But that general declaration of 
Jesus, as well as the yet more indefinite one (v. 25 f.), J am the re- 
surrection and the life, is thought favourable to the rationalistic 
view: Jesus, it is said, was yet far from the expectation of an extra- 
ordinary result, hence he consoles Martha merely with the general 
hope that he, the Messiah, would procure for those who believed in 
him a future resurrection and a life of blessedness. As however 
Jesus had before (v. 11) spoken confidently to his disciples of awak- 
ing Lazarus, he must then have altered his opinion in the interim— 
a change for which no cause is apparent. Further, when (v. 40) 
Jesus is about to awake Lazarus, he says to Martha, Said I not unto 
thee that if thou wouldst believe thou shouldst see the glory of 
God? evidently alluding to v. 23, in which therefore he must have 
meant to predict the resurrection which he was going to effect. That 
he does not declare this distinctly, and that he again veils the scarcely 
uttered promise in relation to the brother (v. 25) in general promises 
for the believing, is the effect of design, the object ot which is to try 
the faith of Martha, and extend her sphere of thought.t 

When Mary at length comes out of the house with her compan- 
ions, her weeping moves Jesus himself to tears. ‘To this circum- 
stance the natural interpretation appeals with unusual confidence; 
asking whether if he were already certain of his friend’s resurrection, 
he would not have approached his grave with the most fervent joy, 
since he was conscious of being able to call him again living from 
the grave in the next moment? In this view the words éveBpipjoaro 
(v. 33) and éGpipapevog (v. 38) are understood of a forcible repres- 
sion of the sorrow caused by the death of his friend, which subse- 
quently found vent in tears (éddxpvoev). But both by its etymology, 
according to which it sat Aaah wn aliquem or in se, and by 
the analogy of its use in the New Testament, where it appears only 
in the sense of zrcrepare aliquem (Matt. ix. 30; Mark i. 43; xiv. 
5.), éuBptudo0a is determined to imply an emotion of anger, not cf 
sorrow ; where it is united, not with the dative of another person, 
but with T@ mvevpare and év éavt®, it must be understood of a silent, 
suppressed displeasure. This sense would be very appropriate in 
v. 38, where it occurs the second time; for in the foregoing obser- 
vation of the Jews, Could not this man, who opened the eyes o 
the blind, have caused that even this man should not have died? 
there lies an intimation that they were scandalized, the prior con- 
duct of Jesus perplexing them as to his present demeanour, and vice 


*® Flatt, ut sup. 102 f.; De Wette, in loc.; Neander, S.351f. f Flatt, ut sup.; 
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versa. But where the word éuSptpao@ac is first used v. 33, the gene 
eral weeping seems to have been likely to excite in Jesus a melan- 
choly, rather than an angry emotion: yet even here a strong disap- 
proval of the want of faith (éAryomoria) which was manifested was 
not impossible. That Jesus then himself broke out into tears, only 
proves that his indignation against the faithless generation around 
him dissolved into melancholy, not that melancholy was his emotion 
from the beginning. Lastly, that the Jews (v. 36) in relation to the 
tears which Jesus shed, said among themselves, Behold, how he 
loved him/ appears to be rather against than for those who regard 
the emotion of Jesus as sorrow for the death of his friend, and sym- 
pathy with the sisters; for, as the character of the narrative of John 
sa ease would rather lead us to expect an opposition between the 

import of the demeanour of Jesus, and the interpretation put 
upon it by the spectators, so in particular the Jews in this gospel 
are always those who either misunderstand or pervert the words and 
actions of Jesus. It is true that the mild character of Jesus is 
urged, as inconsistent with the harshness which displeasure on his 
part at the very natural weeping of Mary and the rest would imply ;* 
but such a mode of thinking is by no means foreign to the Christ 
of John’s gospel. He who gave to the Baovdrxdc, when preferring the 
inoffensive request that he would come to his house and heal his 
son, the rebuke, Except ye sce signs and wonders ye will not be- 
lieve; he who, when some of his disciples murmured at the hard 
doctrines of the sixth chapter, assailed them with the cutting ques- 
tions, Doth this offend you? and Will ye also go away? (v. 61, 
57.); he who repulsed his own mother, when at the wedding at Cana 
she complained to him of the want of wine, with the harsh reply, 
What have I to do with thee, Woman? (ii. 4.)—who thus was al- 
ways the most displeased when men, not comprehending his higher 
_mode of thought or action, showed themselves desponding or im- 
portunate,—would here find peculiar reason for this kind of dis- 
pleasure. If this be the true interpretation of the passage, and if it 
be not sorrow for the death of Lazarus which Jesus here exhibits, 
there is an end to the assistance which the natural explanation of 
the entire event is thought to derive from this particular feature ; 
meanwhile, even on the other interpretation, a momentary emotion 
produced by sympathy with the mourners is quite reconcileable with 
the foreknowledge of the resurrection.{ And how could the words 
of the Jews v. 37, serve, as rationalistic commentators think, to ex- 
cite in Jesus the hope that God would now perhaps perform some- 
thing extraordinary tor him? The Jews did not express the hope 
that he could awake the dead, but only the conjecture that he might 
perhaps have been able to preserve his friend’s life; Martha there- 
tore had previously said more when shie declared her belief that even 
now the Father would grant him what he asked; so that if such 
hopes were excited in Jesus from without, they must have been ex- 
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cited earlier, and especially before the weeping of Jesus, to which it 
is customary to appeal as the proof that they did not yet exist. 
Even supranaturalists admit that the expression of Martha when 
Jesus commanded that the stone should be taken away from the 
ve, Kupte, dn det (v. 39), is no proof at all that decomposition 
ad really commenced, nor consequently that a natural resuscitation 
was impossible, since it may have been a mere inference from the 
length of time since the burial.* But more weight must be attached 
to the words with which Jesus, repelling the objections of Martha, 
persists in having the tomb opened (v. 40): Sard I not unto thee 
that if thou wouldst believe thou shouldst see the glory of God? 
How could he say this unless he was decidedly conscious of his 
power to resuseitate Lazarus? According to Paulus, this declara- 
tion only implied generally that those who have faith will, in some 
way or other, experience a glorious manifestation of the divinity. 
But what glorious manifestation of the divinity was to be seen here, 
on the opening of the grave of one who had been buried four days, 
unless it were his restoration to life? and what could be the sense 
of the words of Jesus, as opposed to the observation of Martha, that 
her brother was already within the grasp of decay, but that he was 
empowered to arrest decay? [But in order to learn with certainty 
the meaning of the words t7v dégav tov Geov in our present passage 
we need only refer to v. 4, where Jesus had said that the sickness 
of Lazarus was not unto death, mpd¢ Odvarov, but for the glory of 
God, trép tijg d6En¢ tov Geod, Here the first member of the anti- 
thesis, not unto death, clearly shows that the d6ga tov Geov signifies 
the glorification of God by the life of Lazarus, that is, since he was 
now dead, by his resurrection: a hope which Jesus could not venture 
to excite in the most critical moment, without having a superior as-_ 
surance that it would be fulfilled.t After the opening of the grave, 
and before he says to the dead man, Come forth! he thanks the 
Father for having heard his prayer. This is adduced, in the ration- 
alistic point of view, as the most satisfactory proof that he did not 
first recall Lazarus to hfe by those words, but on looking into the 
grave found him already alive again. Truly, such an argument was 
not to be expected from theologians who have some insight into the 
character of John’s gospel. ‘These ought to have remembered how 
common it is in this gospel, as for example in the expression glorzfy 
thy son, to represent that which is yet to be effected or which is only 
just begun, as already pertormed; and in the present instance it is 
especi ‘Gelaers to mark the certainty of ee fulfilment, that 
it is spoken of as having already happened. And what invention 
docs it further require to explain, both how Jesus could perceive in 
Lazarus the evidences of returning life, and how the latter could 
have come to life again! Between the removal of the stone, says 
Paulus, and the thanksgiving of Jesus, lies the critical interval when 
the surprising result was accomplished ; then must Jesus, yet some 
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steps removed from the grave, have discerned that Lazarus was liv- 
ing. By what means? and how so quickly and unhesitatingly ? and 
why did he and no one else discern it? He may have discerned it 
by the movements of Lazarus, it is conjectured. But how easily 
might he deceive himself with respect to a dead body lying in a dark 
cavern: how precipitate was he, if without having examined more 
nearly, he so quickly and decidedly declared his conviction that La- 
zarus lived! Or, it the movements of the supposed corpse were 
strong and not to be mistaken, how could they escape the notice of 
the surrounding spectators? Lastly, how could Jesus in his prayer 
represent the incident about to take place as a sign of his divine 
mission, if he was conscious that he had not effected, but only dis- 
covered, the resuscitation of Lazarus? As arguments for the natural 
ssibility of a return of life in a man who had been interred four 
ays, the rationalistic explanation adduces our ignorance of the par- 
ticular circumstances of the supposed death, the rapidity of interment 
among the Jews, afterwards the coolness of the cave, the strong fra- 
grance of the spices, and lastly, the reanimating draught of warm air 
which on the rolling away of the stone streamed into the cave. But 
all these circumstances do not produce more than the lowest degree 
of possibility, which coincides with the highest degree of improba- 
bility: and with this the certainty with which Jesus predicts the re- 
sult must remain irreconcileable.* 

These decided predictions are indeed the main hindrance to the 
natural interpretation of this chapter; hence it has been sought to 
neutralize them, still from the rationalistic position, by the supposi- 
tion that they did not proceed from Jesus, but may have been added 
ex eventu by the narrator. Paulus himself found the words éurviow 
avrov (v. 11) quite too decided, and therefore ventured the conjecture 
‘that the narrator, writing with the result in his mind, had omitted a 
qualifying perhaps, which Jesus had inserted.t This expedient has 
been more extensively adopted by Gabler. Not only does he par- 
take the opinion of Paulus as to the above expression, but already 
in v. 4, he is inclined to lay the words umép tij¢ d6én¢ Tov Beov for 
the glory of God, to the account of the ila ea again y. 15, he 
conjectures that in the words xaipw dl tpac, iva morevonte, Ste ove 
juny éxet, I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the 
intent he may believe, there is a slight exaggeration resulting from 
John’s knowledge of the issue ; lastly, even in relation to the worda 
of Martha v. 22, dAAd xal viv olda x. t. A. he admits the idea of an 
addition from the pen of the writer.$ By the adoption of this ex- 
pedient, the natural interpretation avows its inability by itself to 


* Compare on this subject, especially Flatt and Licke.  ¢ Comm. 4, S. 437; in 
the L. J. 1. B. 8 57, and 2. B. 8. 46, this conjecture is no longer employed. { Ut sup. 
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gards v. 4, (S. 349). As Gabler believes that these expressions cannot have come from 
Jesus, but only from John, so Dieffenbach, in Bertholdt’s krit. Journal, 5, $8. 7 ff., main- 
tains that they cannot have proceeded from John, and as he holds that the rest of the gos- 
pel is the production of that apostle, he pronounces those passages to Le interpolations, 
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cope with the difficulties in John’s narrative. For if, in order to 
render its application possible, it is necessary to expunge the most 
significant passages, it is plain that the narrative in its actual state 
does not admit of a natural explanation. It is true that the pas- 
sages, the incompatibility of which with the rationalistic mode of 
planation is confessed by their excision, are very sparingly chosen ; 
but from the above observations it is clear, that if all the features in 
this narrative which are really opposed to the natural view of the 
entire event were ascribed to the evangelist, it would in the end be 
little short of the whole that must be regarded as his invention. 
Thus, what we have done with the two first narratives of resuscita- 
tions, is with the last and most remarkable history of this kind, ef- 
fected by the various successive attempts at explanation themselves, 
namely, to reduce the subject to the alternative: that we either re- 
ceive the event as supernatural, according to the representation of 
the evangelical narrative ; or, if we find it incredible as such, deny 
that the narrative has an historical character. 

In order, in this dilemma, to arrive at a decision with respect to 
all the three narratives, we must refer to the peculiar character of 
the kind of miracles which we have now before us. We have hith- 
erto been ascending a ladder of miracles ; first, cures of mental dis- 
orders, then, of all kinds of bodily maladies, in which, however, the 
organization of the sufferer was not so injured as to cause the ces- 
sation of consciousness and life; and now, the revivification of bodies, 
from which the life has actually departed. This progression in the 
marvellous is, at the same time, a gradation in inconceivability. We 
have indeed been able to represent to ourselves how a mental de- 
rangement, in which none of the bodily organs were attacked beyond 
the nervous system, which is immediately connected with mental ac- 
tion, might have been removed, even in a purely psychical manner, 
by the mere word, look, and influence of Jesus: but the more deeply 
the malady appeared to have penetrated into the entire corporeal 
system, the more inconceivable to us was a cure of this kind. Where 
in insane persons the brain was disturbed to the extent of ragi 
madness, or where in nervous patients the disorder was so confirm 
as to manifest itself in periodical epilepsy; there we could scarcely 
imagine how permanent benefit could be conferred by that mental 
influence ; and this was yet more difficult where the disease had no 
immediate connection with the mind, as in leprosy, blindness, lame- 
ness, &c. And yet, up to this point, there was always something 
present, to which the miraculous power of Jesus could apply itself; 
there was still a consciousness in the objects, on which to make an 
impression—a nervous life to be stimulated. Not so with the dead. 
The corpse from which life and consciousness have flown has lost 
the last fulcrum for the power of the miracle worker; it perceives 
him no longer—receives no impression from him ; for the very ca- 
ae of receiving impressions must be conferred on him anew. 

ut to confer this, that is, to give life in the proper sense, is a cre- 


ex- _ 
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ative act, and to think of this as being exercised by a man, we must 
confess to be beyond our power. 

But even within the limits of our three histories of resurrec- 
tions, there is an evident climax. Woolston has remarked with 
justice that it seems as if each of these narratives were intended to 
supply what was wanting in the preceding.* The daughter of Jairus 
is restored to life on the same bed on sihialt she had just expired ; 
the youth of Nain, when already in his coffin, and on his way to 
interment; lastly, Lazarus, after four days’ abode in the tomb. 
In the first history, a word was the only intimation that the maiden 
had fallen under the powers of the grave; in the second, the fact is 
imprinted on the imagination also, by the picture of the young man 
being already carried out of the city towards his grave; but in the 
third, Lazarus, who had been some time inclosed in the grave, is 
depicted in the strongest manner as an inhabitant of the nether 
world: so that, if the reality of the death could be doubted in the 
first instance, this would become more difficult in the second, and 
in the third, as good as impossible.t With this gradation, there is 
@ correspouding increase in the difficulty of rendering the three 
events conceivable; if, indeed, when the fact itself is inconceivable, 
there can exist degrees of inconceivableness between its various mo- 
difications. If, however, the resurrection of a dead person in gen- 
eral were possible, it must rather ‘be possible in the case of one just 
departed, and yet having some remains of vital warmth, than in that 
of a corpse, cold and being carried to the grave; and again, in this, 
rather than in the case of one who had already lain four days in the 
grave, and in which decay is supposed to have commenced, nay, 
with respect to which, this supposition, if not confirmed, is at least 
not denied. 

But, setting aside the miraculous part of the histories in ques- 
tion, each succeeding one is both intrinsically more improbable, and 
externally less attested, than the foregoing. As regards the internal 
improbability, one element of this, which indeed lies in all, and 
therefore also in the first, is especially conspicuous in the second. 
As a motive by which Jesus was induced to raise the young man at 
Nain, the narrative mentions compassion for the mother (v. 13). To- 
gether with this we are to include, according to Olshausen, a refer- 
ence to the young man himself. For, he observes, man as a conscious 
being can never be treated as a mere instrument, which would be 
the case here, if the joy of the mother were regarded as the sole 
object of Jesus in raising the youth.t This remark of Olshausen 
demands our thanks, not that it removes the difficulty of this and 
every other resuscitation of the dead, but that it exhibits that dif- 
ficulty in the clearest light. For the conslusion, that what in itself, 
or according to enlightened ideas, is not allowable or fitting, cannot 
be ascribed to Jesus by the evangelists, is totally inadmissible. We 
should rather (presupposing the purity of the character of Jesus) 


* Disc. 5. + Bretschneider, Probab.S. 61. { 1,8 276 f. 
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conclude that when the evangelical narratives ascribe to him what 
is not allowable, they are incorrect. Now that Jesus, in his resus- 
citations of the dead, made it a consideration whether the persons 
to be restored to life might, from the spiritual condition in which 
they died, derive advantage from the restoration or the contrary, 
we find no indication; that, as Olshausen supposes, the corporeal 
awakening was attended with a spiritual awakening, or that such a 
result was expected is nowhere said. These resuscitated individuals, 
not excepting even Lazarus, recede altogether from our observation 
after their return to life, and hence Woolston was led to ask why 
Jeaus rescued from the grave precisely these insignificant persons, 
and not rather John the Baptist, or some other generally useful man? 
It is said, he knew it to be the will of Providence that these men, 
once dead, should remain so? But then, it should seem, he must 
have thought the same of all who had once died, and to Woolston’s 
objection there remains no answer but this: as it was positively 
known concerning celebrated men, that the breach which their deaths 
occasioned was never filled up by their restoration to life, legend 
could not annex the resurrections which she was pleased to narrate 
to such names, but must choose unknown subjects, in relation to 
which she was not under the same control. 

The above difficulty is common to all the three narratives, and 
is only rendered more prominent in the second by an accidental ex- 
pression: but the third narrative is full of difficulties entirely peculiar 
to itself, since the conduct of Jesus throughout, and, to a consider- 
able extent, that of the other parties, is not easily to be conceived. — 
When Jesus receives the information of the death of Lazarus, and 
the request of the sisters implied therein, that he would come to 
Bethany, he remains still two days in the same place, and does not 
set out toward Judea till after he is certain of the death. Why so? 
That it was not because he thought the illness attended with no 
danger, has been already shown; on the contrary, he foresaw the 
death of Lazarus. ‘That indifference was not the cause of the delay, 
is expressly remarked by the evangelist (v. 5). What then? Luacke 
conjectures that Jesus was then occupied with a particularly fruitful 
ministry in Persea, which he was not willing to interrupt for the 
sake of Lazarus, holding it his duty to postpone his less important 
call as a worker of miracles and a succouring friend, to his higher 
call as a teacher. But he might here have very well done the one, 
and not have left the other undone; he might either have left some 
disciples to carry forward his work in that country, or remaining 
there himself, have still cured Lazarus, whether through the medium 
of a disciple, or by the power of his will at a distance. Moreover, 
our narrator is entirely silent as to such a cause for the delay of 
Jesus. This view of it, therefore, can be listened to only on the 
supposition that no other motive for the delay is intimated by the 
evangelist, and even then as nothing more than a conjecture. Now 
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another motive is clearly indicated, as Olshausen has remarked, in 
the declaration of Jesus, v. 15, that he is glad he was not present 
at the death of Lazarus, because, for the object of strengthening the 
faith of the disciples, the resurrection of his friend would be more 
effectual than his cure. Thus Jesus had designedly allowed Lazarus 
to die, that by his miraculous restoration to life, he might procure 
so much the more faith in himself. Tholuck and Olshausen on the 
whole put the same construction on this declaration of Jesus; but 
they confine themselves too completely to the moral point of view, 
when they speak of Jesus as designing, in his character of teacher, 
to perfect the spiritual condition of the family at Bethany and of his 
disciples ;* since, according to expressions, such as tva dogac6y 6 
vid 7. 0. (v. 4), his design was rather the messianic one of spreading 
and confirming faith in himself as the Son of God, though princi- 
pally, it is true, within that narrow circle. Here Lucke exclaims: 
by no means! never did the Saviour of the needy, the noblest friend 
of man, act thus arbitrarily and capriciously;t and De Wette also 
observes, that Jesus in no other instance designedly brings about 
or increases his miracles.t ‘The former, as we have seen, concludes 
that something external, pre-occupation elsewhere, detained Jesus ; 
a supposition which is contrary to the text, and which even De 
Wette finds inadequate, though he points out no other expedient. 
If then these critics are correct in maintaining that the real Jesus 
cannot have acted thus; while, on the other hand, they are incorrect 
in denying that the author of the fourth gospel makes his Jesus act 
thus: nothing remains but with the author of the Probabilia,§ from 
this incongruity of the Christ in John’s gospel with the Christ alone 
conceivable as the real one, to conclude that the narrative of the 
fourth evangelist is unhistorical. 

The alleged conduct of the disciples also, v. 12 f., is such as to 
excite surprise. If Jesus had represented to them, or at least to the 
three principal among them, the death of the daughter of Jairus as 
a merc sleep, how could they, when he said of Lazarus, he sleeps, I 
will awake him, nexoiunra, eCurrviow avrov, think that he referred 
to a natural sleep? One would not awake a patient out of a healthy 
sleep; hence it must have immediately occurred to the disciples 
that here sleep (otzqotc) was spoken of in the same sense as in the 
cease of the maiden. That, instead of this, the disciples understand 
thé deep expressions of Jesus quite superficially, is entirely in the 
fourth evangelist’s favourite manner, which we have learned to rec- 
ognise by many examples. If tradition had in any way made 
known to him, that to speak of death as a sleep was part of the 
customary phraseology of Jesus, there would immediately spring up 
in his imagination, so fertile in this kind of antithesis, a misunder- 
standing corresponding to that figure of speech.|| 


* Tholuck, S. 202; Olehausen, 2, 8. 260. + Utsup.  } Andachtsbuch, 1, 8. 292 
f. Exeg. Handb. !,3,8 134. 3859679. | Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 
8, 8. 135. 
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The observation of the Jews, v. 37, is scarcely conceivable, pre- 
supposing the truth of the synoptical resuscitations of the dead. The 
Jews appeal to the cure of the man born blind (John ix.), and draw 
the inference, that he who had restored sight to this individual, must 
surely have been able to avert the death of Lazarus. How came 
they to refer to this heterogeneous and inadequate example, if there 
lay before them, in the two resuscitations of the dead, miracles more 
analogous, and adapted to give hope even in this case of actual 
death? It is certain that the Galilean resuscitations were prior to 
this of Lazarus, since Jesus after this period went no more into Ga- 
lilee; neither could those events remain unknown in the capital,* 
especially as we are expressly told that the fame of them went 
abroad into all that land, throughout all Judea, and throughout 
all the country round about. To the real Jews therefore these cases 
must have been well known; and as the fourth evangelist makes his 
Jews refer to something less to the point, it is probable that he knew 
nothing of the above events: for that the reference belongs to him, 
and not to the Jews themselves, is evident from the fact, that he 
makes them refer to the very cure which he had last narrated. 

A formidable difficulty lies also in the prayer which is put into 
the mouth of Jesus, v. 41 f. After thanking the Father for hearing 
his prayer, he adds, that for himself he knew well that the Father 
heard him always, and that he uttered this special thanksgiving only 
for the sake of the people around him, in order to obtain their belief 
in his divine mission. Thus he first gives his address a relation to 
God, and afterwards reduces this relation to a feigned one, intended 
to exist only in the conceptions of the people. Nor is the sense of 
the words such as Lucke represents it, namely, that Jesus for his 
own part would have prayed in silence, but for the benefit of the 
people uttered his prayer aloud (for in the certainty of fulfilment 
there lies no motive for silent prayer); they imply that for himself 
he had no need to thank the Father for a single result, as if sur- 
prised, since he was sure beforehand of having his wish granted, so 
that the wish and the thanks were coincident; that is, to speak 
generally, his relation to the Father did not consist in single acts of 
prayer, fulfilment, and thanks, but in a continual and permanent in- 
terchange of these reciprocal functions, in which no single act of 
gratitude in and by itself could be distinguished in this manner. If 
it may be admitted that in relation to the necessities of the people, 
and out of sympathy with them, such an isolated act could have 
taken place on the part of Jesus; yet, if there be any truth in this 
explanation, Jesus must have been entirely borne away by sympa- 
thy, must have made the position of the people his own, and thus in 


* This is what Neander maintains, I. J. Chr. 8 354. He objects that the fourth 
evangelist must in any case have known of resuscitations of the dead by Jesus, even sup- 
posing the narrative in question to be an unhistorical exaggeration. But this objection is 
refuted by the observation, that, as an inducement to the formation of such a narrative, 
the general tradition that Jesus had raised the dead would be sufficient, and an acquaint- 
ance with particular instances as exemplars was not at all requisite. 
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that moment have prayed from his own impulse, and on his own 
behalf.* But, here, scarcely has he begun to pray when the reflec- 
tion arises that he does this from no need of his own; he prays 
therefore from no lively feeling, but out of cold accommodation, and 
this must be felt difficult to conceive, nay, even revolting. He who 
in this manner prays solely for the edification of others, ought in no 
case to tell them that he prays from their point of view, not from 
his own; since an audible prayer cannot make any impression on 
the hearers, unless they suppose the speaker’s whole soul to be en- 
gaged. How then could Jesus make his prayer ineffective by this 
addition? If he felt impelled to lay before God a confession of the 
true state of the case, he might have done this in silence; that he 
uttered the confession aloud, and that we in consequence read it, 
could only happen on a calculation of advantage to later Christen- 
dom, to the readers of the gospel. While the Paakacwine was, for 
obvious reasons, needful to awake the faith of the spectators, the 
more developed faith which the fourth gospel presupposes, might re- 
gard it as a difficulty; because it might possibly appear to proceed 
trom a too subordinate, and more particularly, a too little constant 
relation between the Father and the Son. Consequently the prayer 
which was necessary for the hearers, must be annulled for readers 
of a later period, or its value restricted to that of a mere accommo- 
dation. ut this consideration cannot have been present in the mind 
of Jesus: it could belong only to a Christian who lived later. This 
has been already felt by one critic, who has hence proposed to throw 
v. 42 out of the text, as an unauthenticated addition by a later hand.t 
But as this judgment is destitute of any external reason, if the above 
passage could not have been uttered by Jesus, we must conclude 
that the evangelist only lent the words to Jesus in order to explain 
the preceding, v. 41; and to this opinion Lacke has shown himself 
not altogether disinclined.{ Assuredly we have here words, which 
are only lent to Jesus by the evangelist: but if it be so with these 
words, what is our security that it is so only with these? In a gos- 

1 in which we have already detected many discourses to be merely 
font to the alleged speakers—in a narrative which presents historical 
improbabilities at all points,—the difficulty contained in a single 
verse is not a sign that that verse does not belong to the rest, but 
that the whole taken together does not belong to the class of histori- 
cal compositions.§ 

As regards the ee in the external testimony to the three 
narratives, it has already been justly observed by Woolston, that 
only the resurrection of the daughter of Jairus, in which the mirac- 
ulous is the least marked, appears in three evangelists; the two 


* This argument applies also to De Wette, who, while acknowledging that such an 
idea would be unsuitable in the mouth of Jesus, supposes nevertheless that it was really in 
his mind. + Dieftenbach, aber einige wahrscheinliche Interpolationen im Evangelium 
Johannis, in Bertholdt’s krit. Journal, 5, 8.8 f. f~ Comm. z. Job., lte Aufl, 2, 8. 310. 
§ Thus the author of the l’robabilia also argues, p. 61. 
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others are each related by one evangelist only :* and as it is far less 
easy to understand the omission in the other gospels in relation to 
the resurrection of Lazarus, than in relation to the raising of the 
youth at Nain, there is here again a complete climax. 

That the last-named event is mentioned by the author of Luke’s 
gospel alone ;—especially that Matthew and Mark have it not in- 
stead of the resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, or together with 
that narrative,—is a difficulty in more than one respect.f Even 
viewed generally as a resuscitation of a dead person, one would 
have thought, as there were few of such miracles according to our 
gospels, and as they are highly calculated to carry conviction, it 
could not have been too much trouble to the evangelists to recount 
it as a second instance ; especially as Matthew has thought it worth 
while, for example, to narrate three cures of blindness, which never- 
theless were of far less importance, and of which, therefore, he might 
have spared two, inserting instead of them either one or the other 
of the remaining resuscitations of the dead. But admitting that 
the two first evangelists had some reason, no longer to be discovered, 
for not giving more than one history of a resurrection, they ought, 
one must think, to have chosen that of the youth at Nain far rather 
than that of the daughter of Jairus, because the former, as we have 
above observed, was a more indubitable and striking resurrection. 
As nevertheless they give only the latter, Matthew at least can have 
known nothing of the others; Mark, it is true, probably had it be- 
fore him in Luke, but he had, as early as ii. 7. or 20. leaped from 
Luke vi. 12. (17.) to Matt. xii. 15; and only at iv. 35. (21 ff.) re- 
turns to Luke viii. 22. (16 ff.); thus passing over the resurrection 
of the youth (Luke vii. 11 ff.). But now arises the second question: 
how can the resurrection of the youth, if it really happened, have 
remained unknown to the author of the first gospel? Even apart 
from the supposition that this gospel had an apostolic origin, this 
question is fraught with no less difficulty than the former. Besides 
the people, there were present many of his disciples, paOnrat Ixavot; 
the place, Nain, according to the account which Josephus gives of 
its position relative to Mount Tabor, cannot have been far trom the 
ordinary Galilean theatre of the ministry of Jesus ;t lastly, the fame 
of the event, as was natural, was widely disseminated (v. 17). 
Schleiermacher is of opinion that the authors of the first sketches 
from the lite of Jesus, not being within the apostolic circle, did not 
generally venture to apply to the much occupied apostles, but rather 
sought the friends of Jesus of the second order, and in doing go 
they naturally turned to those places where they might hope for the 
richest harvest,—to Capernaum and Jerusalem ; events which, like 
the resuscitation in question, occurred in other places, could not so 
easily become common property. But first, this conception of the 
case is too subjective, making the promulgation of the most im- 


* Disc. 5. $ Comp, Schiciermacher, iiber den Lukas, 8. 103 ff. t Saunier, uber 
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portant deeds of Jesus, dependent on the researches of amateurs 
and collectors of anecdotes, who went about gleaning, like Papias, 
at a later period ; secondly, (and these two objections are essentially 
connected,) there lies at its foundation the erroneous idea that such 
histories were fixed, like inert bodies once fallen to the ground, in 
the places to which they belonged, guarded there as lifeless treasures, 
and only exlubited to those who took the trouble to resort to the 
spot: instead of which, they were rather like the light-winged 
inhabitants of the air, flying far away from the place which gave 
them birth, roaming perches, peed and not seldom losing all associ- 
ation with their original locality. We see the same thing are 
daily ; innumcrable histories, both true and false, are represented as 
having occurred at the most widely different places. Such a nar- 
rative, once formed, is itself the substance, the alleged locality, the 
accident: by no means can the locality be the substance, to which 
the narrative is united as the accident, as it would follow from 
Schleiermacher’s supposition. Since then it cannot well be con- 
ceived that an incident of this kind, if it really happened, could 
remain foreign to the general tradition, and hence unknown to the 
author of the first gospel: the fact of this author’s ignorance 
“ the incident gives rise to a suspicion that it did not really 
ppen. 

But this ground of doubt falls with incomparably greater weight, 
on the narrative of the resurrection of Lazarus in the fourth gospel. 
If the authors or collectors of the three first gospels knew of this, 
they could not, for more than one reason, avoid introducing it into 
their writings. For, first, of all the resuscitations effected by Jesus, 
nay, of all his miracles, this resurrection of Lazarus, if not the 
most wonderful, is yet the one in which the marvellous presents 
itself the most obviously and strikingly, and which therefore, if 
its historical reality can be established, is a pre-eminently strong 
proof of the extraordinary endowments of Jesus as a divine mes- 
senger ;* whence the evangelists, although they had related one or 
two other instances of the kind, could not think it superfluous to 
add this also. But, secondly, the resurrection of Lazarus had, 
according to the representation of John, a direct influence in the 
development of the tate of Jesus; for we learn from xi. 47 ff, that 
the increased resort to Jesus, and the credit which this event pro- 
cured him, led to that consultation of the Sanhedrim in which the 
sanguinary counsel of Caiaphas was given and approved. Thus 
the event had a double importance—pragmatical as well as dog- 
matical; consequently, the synoptical writers could not have failed 
to narrate it, had it been within their knowledge. Nevertheless, 
theologians have found out all sorts of reasons why those evange- 
lists, even had the fact been known to them, should refrain from its 
narration. Some have been of opinion that at the time of the 
composition of the three first gospels, the history was still in every 


* Let the reader recollect the well-known expression of Spinuza. 
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mouth, so that to make a written record of it was superfluous ;* 
others, on the contrary, have conjectured that it was thought 
desirable to guard against its further publication, lest danger should 
accrue to Lazarus and his family, the former of whom, according to 
John xii. 10., was persecuted by the Jewish hierarchy on account 
of the miracle which had been performed in him; a caution for 
which there was no necessity at the later period at which John 
wrote his gospel.t It is plain that these two reasons nullify each 
other, and neither of them is in itself worthy of a serious refutation; 
yet as similar modes of evading a difficulty are still more frequently 
resorted to than might be supposed, we ought not to think some 
animadversion on them altogether thrown away. The proposition, 
that the resurrection of Lazarus was not recorded by the synoptists 
because it was generally known in their circle, proves too much; 
since on this rales precisely the most important events in the life 
of Jesus, his baptism, death, and resurrection, must have remained 
unwritten. Moreover, writings, which, like our gospels, originate 
in a religious community, do not serve merely to make known the 
unknown ; it is their office also to preserve what is already known. 
In opposition to the other explanation, it has been remarked by 
others, that the publication of this history among those who were 
not natives of Palestine, as was the case with those for whom Mark 
and Luke wrote, could have done no injury to Lazarus; and even 
the author of the first gospel, admitting that he wrote in and for 
Palestine, could hardly have withheld a fact in which the glory of 
Christ was so peculiarly manifested, merely out of consideration to 
Lazarus, who, supposing the more improbable case that he was yet 
living at the time of the composition of the first gospel, ought not, 
christian as he doubtless was, to refuse to suffer for the name of 
Christ ; and the same observation would apply to his family. The 
most dangerous time for Lazarus according to John xii. 10, was 
that immediately after his resurrection, and a narrative which 
appeared so long after, could scarcely have heightened or renewed 
this danger; besides, in the neighbourhood of Bethany and Jeru- 
salem whence danger was threatened to Lazarus, the event must 
have been so well-known and remembered that nothing was to be 
risked by its publication.{ 

It appears then that the resurrection of Lazarus, since it is not 
narrated by the synoptist, cannot have been known to them; and 
the question arises, how was this ignorance possible? Hase gives 


* Whitby, Annot. in loc. + Thus Grotius and Herder; Olshausen also adopts this 
explanation under the form of conjecture, 2,8 256 f. Anm. { See these arguments dis- 
persed in Paulus and Liicke on this chapter; in Gabler, ut sup. p. 238 ff.; and Hase, L. 
J. §. 119. A new reason why Matthew in particular is silent on the resurrection of La- 
zarus, has been excogitated by Heydenreich, (uber die Unzulassigkeit der mythischen 
Auffassung, 2tes Stick, S. 42.) The evangelist, he says, omitted it, because it required to 
be represented and treated with a tenderness and liveliness, of which he did not think him- 
self capable. Hence, the modest man chose to avoid the history altogether rather than to 
deprive it by his manner of narration, of its proper pathos and sublimity. Idle modesty 
truly ! 
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the mysterious answer, that the reason of this omission lies hid in the 
common relations under which the synoptists in general were silent 
concerning all the earlier incidents in Juda; but this leaves it un- 
certain, at least so far as the expressions go, whether we ought to 
decide to the disadvantage of the fourth gospel or of its predeces- 
sors. The latest criticism of the gospel of Matthew has cleared up 
the ambiguity in Hase’s answer after its usual manner, determining 
the nature of those conimon relations which he vaguely adduces, 
thus: Every one of the synoptists, by his ignorance af a history 
which an apostle must have known, betrays himself to be no apostle.* 
But this renunciation of the apostolic origin of the first gospel, does 
not by any means enable us to explain the ignorance of its author 
and his compeers of the resurrection of Lazarus. For besides the 
remarkable character of the event, its occurrence in the very heart 
of Judea, the great attention excited by it, and its having been wit-~ 
nessed by the apostles,—all these considerations render it incom- 
prehensible that it should not have entered into the general tradition, 
and from thence into the synoptical gospels. It is argued that these: 
gospels are founded on Galilean legends, 1. ¢. oral narratives and 
written notices by the Galilean friends and companions of Jesus; 
that these were not present at the resurrection of Lazarus, and there- 
fore did not include it in their memoirs; and that the authors of the 
first gospels, strictly confining themselves to the Galilean sources of 
information, likewise passed over the event.t But there was not such 
a wall of partition between Galilee and Judea, that the fame of an 
event like the resurrection of Lazarus could help sounding over from 
the one to the other. Even if it did not happen during a feast 
time, when (John iv. 45.) many Galileans might be eye-witnesses, yet 
the disciples, who were for the greater part Galileans, were present 
(v. 16), and must, so soon as they returned into Galilee after the 
resurrection of Jesus, have spread abroad the history throughout 
this province, or rather, before this, the Galileans who kept the last 
passover attended by Jesus, must have learned the event, the report 
of which was so rife in the city. Hence even Lacke finds this expla- 
nation of Gabler’s unsatisfactory ; and on his own side attempts to 
solve the enigma by the observation, that the original evangelical 
tradition, which the synoptist followed, did not represent the his- 
tory of the passion mainly in a pragmatical light, and therefore gave 
no heed to this event as the secret motive of the murderous resolve 
against Jesus, and that only John, who was initiated into the secret 
history of the Sanhedrim, was in a condition to supply this explana- 
tory fact.~ This view of the case would certainly appear to neu- 
tralize one reason why the synoptists must have noticed the event 
in question, namely, that drawn from its pragmatical importance ; 
but when it is added, that as a miracle regarded in itself, apart from 
its more particular circumstances, it might easily be lost among the 
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rest of those narratives from which we have in the three first gos- 
pels a partly accidental selection,—we must reply, that the synop- 
tical selection of miracles appears to be an accidental one only when 
that is at once assumed which ought first to be proved: nainely that 
the miracles in the fourth gospel are historical ; and unless the se- 
lection becasual to a degree inconsistent with the slightest intelligence 
in the compilers, such a miracle cannot have been overlooked.* 

It has doubtless been these and similar considerations, which 
have led the latest writers on the controversy concerning the first 
gospel, to complain of the one-sidedness with which the above ques- 
tion is always answered to the disadvantage of the synoptists, es- 
pecially Matthew, as if it were forgotten that an answer dangerous 
to the fourth gospel lies just as near at hand.t For our own part, 
we are not so greatly alarmed by the fulminations of Litcke, as to 
be deterred from the expression of our opinion on the subject. This 
theologian, even in his latest editions, reproaches those who, from 
the silence of the synoptical writers, conclude that this narrative is 
a fiction and the gospel of John not authentic, with an unparalleled 
lack of discernment, and a total want of insight into the mutual re- 
lations of our gospels (that is, into those relations viewed according 
to the professional conviction of theologians, which is unshaken even 
by the often well-directed attacks of the author of the Probabilia). 
We, nevertheless, distinctly declare that we regard the history of 
the resurrection of Lazarus, not only as in the highest degree im- 
probable in itself, but also destitute of external evidence; and this 
whole chapter, in connexion with those previously examined, as an 
indication of the unauthenticity of the fourth gospel. 

If it is thus proved that all the three evangelical histories of re- 
suscitations are rendered more or less doubtful by negative reasons: 
all that is now wanting to us is positive proof, that the tradition of 
Jesus having raised the dead might easily be formed without his- 
torical foundation. According to rabbinical,} as well as New Testa- 


* Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 3, 8 139. In Schleiermacher’s Lectures on the 
Life of Jesus, (if I may be permitted to refer to a work not yet printed,) the silence in 
question is explained in the following manner. The synoptical evangelists in general were 
ignorant of the relations of Jesus with the family of Bethany, because perhaps the apos- 
tles did not wish an intimate personal connexion of this kind to pass into the general tras 
dition, from which those evangelists drew; and ignorance of the relations of Jesus with 
the family in general, of course included ignorance of this particular fact connected with 
them, But what motive could the apostles have for such reserve ? Are we to infer secret, 
or even, with Venturini, tender ties ? Must not such a private relation in the case of Jesus 
have presented much to edify us? The intimations which John and Luke afford us on 
this subject contain in fact much of this description, and from the narrative which the lat- 
ter gives of the visit of Jesus to Martha and Mary, we see also that the apostles, in fur- 
nishing their accounts, were by no means averse to allow something of thesc relations to 
appear so far as they could retain a general interest. Now in this light, the resurrection 
of Lazarus, as a pre-eminent miracle, was incomparably more valuable than that visit 
with its single aphorism ‘‘One thing is needful,” and involved less of the private relations 
of Jesus with the family of Bethany; the supposed effort to keep these secret, could not 
therefore have hindered the promulgation of the resurrection of Lazarus, 

t Kern, Ober den Urspr. des Evang. Matth. Tabing. Zeitschrift, 1834, 2, & 110. 

$ Bertholdt, Christo]. Jud. § 35. 
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ment passages (e. g. John v. 28 f.; vi. 40, 44; 1 Cor. xv; 1 Thess. iv. 
16), the resuscitation of the dead was expected of the Messiah at his 
coming. Now the rapovoia, the appearance of the Messiah Jesus on 
earth, was in the view of the early church broken by his death into two 
parts; the first comprised his preparatory appearance, which began 
with his human birth, and ended with the resurrection and ascen- 
sion; the second was to commence with his future advent on the 
clouds of heaven, in order to open the alov péAdwy, the age to come. 
As the first appearance of Jesus had wanted the glory and majesty 
expected in the Messiah, the great demonstrations of messianic power, 
and in particular the general resurrection of the dead, were mK 
to his second, and as yet future appearance on earth. Nevertheless, 
as an immediate pledge of what was to be anticipated, even in the 
first advent some fore-splendours of the second must have heen vis- 
ible in single instances; Jesus must, even in his first advent, by 
awaking some of the dead, have guaranteed his authority one day to 
awake all the dead; he must, when questioned as to his messiah- 
ship, have been able to adduce among other criteria the fact that 
the dead were raised up by him (Matt. xi. 5.), and he must have 
imparted the same power to his disciples (Matt. xi. 8, comp. Acts 
ix. 40; xx. 10.); but especially as a close prefiguration of the hour 
in which all that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth (John v. 28 f.), he ntust have cried with a loud voice, 
Come forth! to one who had lain in the grave four days (John 
xi. 17, 43). For the origination of detailed narratives of single re- 
suscitations, there lay, besides, the most appropriate types in the Old 
Testament. The prophets Elijah and Elisha (1 Kings xvii. 17 ff; 
2 Kings iy. 18 ff.) had awaked the dead, and to these instances 
Jewish writings appealed as a type of the messianic time.* The 
object of the resuscitation was with both these prophets a child, but 
a boy, while in the narrative common to the synoptists we have a 
girl; the two prophets revived him while he lay on the bed, as Je- 
sus does the daughter of Jairus; both entered alone into the cham- 
ber of death, as Jesus excludes all save a few confidential friends ; 
only, as it is fitting, the Messiah needs not the laborious manipula- 
tions by which the prophets attained their object. Elijah in partic- 
ular raised the son of a widow, as Jesus did at Nain; he met the 
widow of Zarephath at the gate (but before the death of her son) as 
Jesus met tle widow of Nain, under the gate of the city (after the 
death of her son); lastly, it is in both instances told in the same 
words how the miracle-worker restored tle son to the mother.f 
Even one already laid in his grave, like Lazarus, was restored to 
life by the prophet Elisha; with this difference, however, that the 
prophet himself’ had been long dead, and the contact of his bones 
reanimated a corpse which was accidently thrown upon tliem (2 Kings 
xiii, 21). There is yet another point of similarity between the re- 


* See the passages quoted from Tanchuma. Vol. I.§ 14. ¢ 1 Kings xvii. 23. 
LXX: xal édwxev abro rg pytpl atrot, Luke vii. 15: «al uxev aitroy ry unrpl atrod. 
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suscitations of the dead in the Old Testament and that of Lazarus; 
it is that Jesus, while in his former resuscitation he utters the au- 
thoritative word without any preliminary, in that of Lazarus offers 
a prayer to God, as Elisha, and more particularly Elijah, are said 
to have done. While Paulus extends to these narratives in the Old 
Testament, the natural explanation which he has applied to those in 
the New, theologians of more enlarged views have long ago remarked, 
that the resurrections in the New Testament are nothing more than 
mythi, which had their origin in the tendency of the early Christian 
church, to make her Messiah agree with the type of the prophets, 
and with the messianic ideal.* 


§ 101. ANECDOTES HAVING RELATIONS TO THE SEA. 


As in general, at least according to the representations of the 
three first evangelists, the country around the Galilean sea was 
the chief theatre of the ministry of Jesus; so a considerable num- 
ber of his miracles have an immediate reference to the sea. One 
of this class, the miraculous draught of fishes granted to Peter, 
has already presented itself for our consideration ; besides this, there 
are the miraculous stilling of the storm which had arisen on the sea 
while Jesus slept, in the three synoptists; Matthew, Mark, and 
John; the summary of most of those the walking of Jesus on the 
sea, likewise during a storm, in incidents which the appendix to the 
fourth gospel places after the resurrection; and lastly, the anecdote 
of the coin that was to be angled for by Peter, in Matthew. 

The first-named narrative (Matt. viii. 23 ff. parall.) is intended, ac- 
cording to the evangelist’s own words, to represent Jesus to us as him 
whom the winds and the sea obey of dvepot kal 7 OdAacoa Uraxovovaty, 
Thus, to follow out the gradation in the miraculous which has been 
hitherto observed, it is here presupposed, not merely that Jesus could 
act on the human mind and living body in a psychological and mag- 
netic manner ; or with a revivifying power on the human organism 
when it was forsaken by vitality ; nay, not merely as in the history 
of the draught of fishes earlier examined, that he could act imme- 


* Thus the author of the ALhandlung uber die verschiedencn Riicksichten, in welchen 
der Biograph Jesu arbeiten kann, in Bertholdt’s krit. Journal, 5, §. 237 f. Kaiser, bibl. 
Theol. 1, 8. 202.—A resuscitation strikingly similar that of the young man at Nain is 
narrated by Philostratus, of Apollonius of Tyana. ‘As according to Luke, it was a young 
man, the only son of a widow, who was being carried out of the city; so, in Philostratus, 
it is a young maiden already betrothed, whose bier Apollonius meets. The command to 
set down the bier, the mere touch, and a few words, are sufficient here, as there, to bring 
the dead to life” (Baur, Apollonius v. Tyana and Christus, 8. 145). I should like to know 
whether Paulus, or any other critic, would be inclined to explain this naturally; if how- 
ever, it ought to be regarded as an imitation of the evangelical narrative, (a conclusion 
which can hardly be avoided,) we must have a preconceived opinion of the character of 
the books of the New Testament, to evade the consequence, that the resuscitations of the 
dead which they contain are only less designed imitations of those in the Old Testament ; 
which are themselves to be derived from the belief of antiquity, that a victorious power 
over death was imparted to the favourites of the gods, (Hercules, Esculapius, &c., and 
more immediately, from the Jewish idea of a pruphet. 
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diately with determinative power, on irrational yet animated exist- 
ences, but that he could act thus even on inanimate nature. The 
possibility of finding a point of union between the alleged supernat- 
ural agency of Jesus, and the natural order of phenomena, here ab- 
solutely ceases; here, at the latest, there is an end to miracles in 
the wider and now more favoured sense ; and we come to those which 
must be taken in the narrowest sense, or to the miracle proper. The 
purely supranaturalistic view is therefore the first to suggest itself. 
Olshausen has justly felt, that such a power over external nature is 
not essentially connected with the destination of Jesus for the human 
race and for the salvation of man; whence he was led to place the 
natural phenomenon which is here controlled by Jesus in a relation 
to sin, and therefore to the office of Jesus. Storms, he says, are 
the spasms and convulsions of nature, and as such the consequences 
of sin, the fearful effects of which are seen even on the physical side 
of existence.* But it is only that limited observation of nature 
which in noting the particular forgets the general, that can regard 
storms, tempests, and similar phenomena, (which in connexion with 
the whole have their necessary place and beneficial influence,) as 
evils and departure from original law: and a theory of the world in 
which it is seriously upheld, that before the fall there were no 
storms and tempests, as, on the other hand, no beasts of prey and 
poisonous plants, partakes—one docs not know whether to say, of 
the fanatical, or of the childish. But to what purpose, if the above 
explanation will not hold, could Jesus be gifted with such a power 
over nature? As a means of awakening faith in him, it was inade- 
quate and superfluous: Lecause Jesus found individual adherents 
without any demonstration of a power of this kind, and general ac- 
ceptance even this did not procure him. As little can it be regarded 
as a type of the original dominion of man over external nature, a 
dominion which he is destined to re-attain; for the value of this do- 
minion consists precisely in this, that it is a mediate one, achieved 
by the progressive reflection and the united efforts of ages, not an 
immediate and magical dominion, which costs no more than a word. 
Hence in relation to that part of nature of which we are here speak- © 
ing, the compass and the steam-vessel are an incomparably truer 
realization of man’s dominion over the occan, than the allaying of 
the waves by a mere word. But the subject has another aspect, 
since the dominion of man over nature is not merely external and 
practical, but also immanent or thcoretical ; that is, man even when 
externally he is subjected to the might of the clements, yet is not 
internally conquered by them; but, in the conviction that the powers 
of physical nature can only destroy in him that which belongs to 
his physical existence, is elevated in the self-certainty of the spirit 
above the possible destruction of the body. This spiritual power, 
it is said, was exhibited by Jesus, for he slept tranquilly in the 
midst of the storm, and when awaked by his trembling disciples, 


* Bibl, Comm. 1, & 287. 
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inspired them with courage by his words. But for courage to be 
shown, real danger must be apprehended : now for Jesus, supposin 
him to be conscious of an immediate power over nature, danger could 
in no degree exist: therefore he could not here give any proof of 
this theoretical power. 

In both respects the natural explanation would find only the con- 
ceivable and the desirable attributed to Jesus in the evangelical nar- 
rative; namely, on the one hand, an intelligent observation of the 
state of the weather, and on the other, exalted courage in the pres- 
ence of real peril. When we read that Jesus commanded the winds 
érritiuav toic dvéuotc, we are to understand simply that he made some 
remark on the storm, or some exclamations at its violence: and his 
calming of the sea we are to regard only as a prognostication, found- 
ed on the observation of certain signs, that the storm would soon 
subside. His address to the disciples is said to have proceeded, like 
the celebrated saying of Cesar, from the confidence that a man who 
was to leave an impress on the world’s history, could not so lightly 
be cut short in his career by an accident. That those who were in 
the ship regarded the subsidence of the storm as the effect of the 
words of Jesus, proves nothing, for Jesus nowhere confirms their 
inference.* But neither does the disapprove it, although he must 
have observed the impression which, in consequence of that infer- 
ence, the result had made on the people;t he must therefore, as 
Venturini actually supposes, have designedly refrained from shak- 
ing their high opinion of his miraculous power, in order to attach 
them to him the more firmly. But, setting this altogether aside, was 
it likely that the natural presages of the storm should have been 
better understood by Jesus, who had never been occupied on the 
sea, than by Peter, James, and John, who had been at home on it 
from their youth upwards ?t 

It remains then that, taking the incident as it is narrated by the 
evangelists, we must regard it as a miracle: but to raise this from 
an exegetical result to a real fact, is, according to the above remarks, 
extremely difficult: whence there arises a suspicion against the his- 
torical character of the narrative. Viewed more nearly however, and 
taking Matthew’s account as the basis, there is nothing to object to 
the narrative until the middle of v. 26. It might ‘ally have hap- 
pened that Jesus in one of his frequent passages across the Galilean 
sea, was slecping when a storm arose; that the disciples awaked him 
with alarm, while he, calm and self-possessed, said to them, Why are 
ye fearful, O ye of little faith? What follows—the commanding 
of the waves, which Mark with his well-known fondness for such 
authoritative words, reproduces as if he were giving the exact words, 
of Jesus in a Greek translation (twa, tedipwoo !)—might have 


* Thus Paulus, exeg. Handb.,, 1, B. S, 468 ff.; Venturini, 2, S. 166 ff,; Kaiser, bibl, 
Theol, 1, 8 197. Hase, also, 3 74, thinks this view probable. f Neander, L. J. Chr, 8 
863, who for the rest here offers but a weak defence against the natural explanation, 
{ Hase, ut sup, 
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been added in the propagation of the anecdote from one to another. 
There was an inducement to attribute to Jesus such a command 
over the winds and the sea, not only in the opinion entertained of 
his person, but also in certain features of the Old Testament history. 
Here, in poetical descriptions of the passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea, Jehovah is designated as he who rebuked the ed Sea, 
éneriunoe Ty EpvOpe Oaddoog, (Psa. cvi. 9; LXX. comp. Nahum i. 4,) 
so that it retreated. Now, as the instrument in this partition of the 
Red Sea was Moses, it was natural to ascribe to his great successor, 
the Messiah, a similar function ; accordingly we actually find from 
rabbinical passages, that a drying up of the sea was expected to be 
wrought by God in the messianic times, doubtless through the 
agency of the Messiah, as formerly through that of Moses.* That 
instead of drying up the sea Jesus is said only to produce a calm, 
may be explained, on the supposition that the storm and the com- 
posure exhibited by Jesus on the occasion were historical, as a con- 
sequence of the mythical having combined itself with this historical 
element; for, as according to this, Jesus and his disciples were on 
board a ship, a drying up of the sea would have been out of place. 

Still it is altogether without any sure precedent, that a mythical 
addition should be engrafted on the stem of a real incident, so as to 
leave the latter totally unmodified. And there is one feature, even 
in the part hitherto assumed to be historical, which, more narrowly 
examined, might just as probably have been invented by the legend 
as have really happened. That Jesus, before the storm breaks out, 
is sleeping, and even when it arises, does not immediately awake, 
is not his voluntary deed, but chance ; it is this very chance, how- 
ever, which alone gives the scene its full significance, for Jesus 
sleeping in the storm is by the contrast which he presents, a not 
less emblematical image than Ulysses sleeping when, after so many 
storms, he was about to land on his island home. Now that Jesus 
really slept at the time that a storm broke out, may indeed have 
happened by chance in one case out of ten; but in the nine cases 
also, when this did not happen, and Jesus only showed himself calm 
and courageous during the storm, I am inclined to think that the 
legend would so far have understood her interest, that, as she had 
represented the contrast of the tranquillity of Jesus with the raging 
ot the elements to the intellect, by means of the words of Jesus, so 
she would depict it for the imagination, by means of the image of 
Jesus sleeping in the ship (or as Mark has it,f on a pillow in the 
hinder part ot the ship). If then that which may possibly have hap- 


* Vid, pag. G6 note *. + Neander alters the fact, when he describes Jesus as 
falling asleep in the midst of the fury of the storm and the waves, and thus manifesting 
a tranquillity of soul which no terror of nature could disturb (8. 362,). Luke says ex- 
pressly, as they sailed he fell asleep: and there came down a storm, §c., nAcovtwv & abrav 
agimvuce Kai xatéBn AaiAay x.t.A., and according to the representation of the other evan- 
gelists also, the sleeping of Jesus appears to have preceded the breaking out of the storm, 
since otherwise the timorous disciples would not have awaked him—they would rather not 
have allowed him to gotosleep.  { Comp. Saunier, iiber die Quellen des Markus, 8, 82, 
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ened in a single case, must certainly have been invented by the 
egend in nine cases ; the expositor must in reason prepare himseif 
for the undeniable possibility, that we have before us one of the 
nine cases, instead of that single case.* If then it be granted that 
nothing further remains as an historical foundation for our narrative, 
than that Jesus exhorted his disciples to show the firm courage of 
faith in opposition to the raging waves of the sea, it 1s certainly pos- 
sible that he may once have done this in a storm at sea; but just 
as he said : if ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye may say 
to this mountain, Be thou removed and cast into the sea (Matt. xx1. 
21.), or to this tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea (Luke xvii. 6.), and both shall be done («a2 a77- 
xovoev dv vuiv, Luke): so he might, not merely on the sea, but in 
any situation, make use of the figure, that to him who has faith, 
winds and waves shall be obedient at a word (drt nal toi¢ dvépotc 
émirdocet nal TO vdatt, kal tTaxovovoty avta, Luke). If we now take 
into account what even Olshausen remarks, and Schneckenburgér 
has shown,t that the contest of the kingdom of God with the world 
was in the early times of Christianity commonly compared to a voy- 
age through a stormy ocean ; we see at once, how easily legend might 
come to frame such a narrative as the above, on the suggestions af- 
forded by the parallel between the Messiah and Moses, the expres- 
sions of Jesus, and the conception of him as the pilot who steers the 
little vessel of the kingdom of God through the tumultuous waves 
of the world. Setting this aside, however, and viewing the matter 
only generally, in relation to the idea of a caiuele worker we find 
a similar power over storms and tempests, ascribed, for example, to 
Pythagoras.} 

We have a more complicated anecddte connccted with the sea, 
wanting in Luke, but contained in John vi. 16 ff., as well as in 
Matt. xiv. 22 ff., and Mark vi, 45 ff., where a storm overtakes the 
disciples when sailing by night, and Jesus appears to their rescue, 
walking towards them on the,sea. Here, again, the storm subsides 
in a marvellous manner on the entrance of Jesus into the ship; but 
the peculiar difficulty of the narrative lies in this, that the body of 
Jesus appears so entirely exempt from a law which governs all other 
human bodies without exception, namely, the law of gravitation, that 
he not only does not sink under the water, but does not even dip 
‘into it; on the contrary, he walks erect on the waves as on firm land. 
If we are to represent this to ourselves, we must in some way or 
other, conceive the body of Jesus as an etherial phantom, according 
to the opinion of the Docetze; a conception which, the Fathers of 


* This may serve as an answer to Tholuck’s accusation, Glaubwirdigkeit, §, 110, 
+ Ueber den Urspr. u. & f. 8.68 f. f According to Jamblich. vita Pyth. 135, ed. Kiess- 
ling, there were narrated of Pythagoras, dvépwy Biaioy xalalov TE yvoews mapavTixa 
Katevvyory Kal xvpatwv rorapiuy te kal Sadacciuy drevdiacuol mpd ebyaph tev éraipuy 
Gasaow, instantaneous tranquillizings of riolent winds and hailstorms, and soothings of the 
waves of rivers and seas, to afford easy transit to his companions. Comp, Porphyr. v, p. 
29 same ed. 
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the Church condemned as irreligious, and which we must reject as 
extravagant. Olshausen indeed says, that in a superior corporeality, 
impregnated with the powers of a higher world, such an appearance 
need not create surprise :* but these are words to which we can at- 
tach no definite idea. If the spiritual activity of Jesus which re- 
fined and perfected his corporeal nature, instead of being conceived 
as that which more and more completely emancipated his body from 
the psychical laws of passion and sensuality, is understood as if by 
its means the body was exempted from the physical law of gravity :-— 
this is a materialism of which, as in a former case, it is difficult to 
decide whether it be more fantastical or childish. If Jesus did not 
sink in the water, he must have been a spectre, and the disciples in 
our narrative would not have been wrong in taking him for one. 
We must also recollect that on his baptism in the river Jordan, 
Jesus did not exhibit this property, but was submerged like an or- 
dinary man. Now had he at that time also the power of sustaining 
himself on the surface of the water, and only refrained from using 
it? and did he thus increase or reduce his specific gravity by an act 
of his will? or are we to suppose, as Olshausen would perhaps say, 
that at the time of his baptism he had not attained so far in the 
process of subtilizing his body, as to be freely borne up by the 
water, and that he only reached this point at a later period? These 
are questions which Olshausen justly calls absurd: nevertheless 
they serve to open a glimpse into the abyss of absurdities in which 
we are involved by the supranaturalistic interpretation, and particu- 
larly by that which this theologian gives of the narrative before us. 

To avoid these, the natural explanation has tried many expedi- 
ents. The boldest is that of Paulus, who maintains that the text 
does not state that Jesus walked on the water; and that the miracle 
in this passage is nothing but a philological mistake, since teptwaretv 
én t7¢ Gaddaone is analogous to the expression oTpatomedevery Emi TIC 
GaAdoons, Exod. xiv. 2, and signifies to walk, as the. other to en- 
camp, over the sea, that is, on the elevated sea-shore.t According 
to the meaning of the words taken separately, this explanation is 
possible: its real applicability in this pda read instance, however, 
must be determined by the context. Now this represents the dis- 
ciples as having rowed twenty-five or thirty furlongs (John), or as 
being in the midst of the sea (Matthew and Mark), and then it is 
said that Jesus came towards the ship, and so near that he could 
speak to them, wepttardv ém tij¢ BaAdoonc, How could he do this 
if he remained on the shore? ‘To obviate this objection, Paulus con- 
jectures that the disciples in that stormy night probably only skirted 
the shore; but the words év péow tig Oaddoonc, in the midst of the 
sea, though not, we grant, to be construed with mathematical strict- 
ness, yet, even taken according to the popular mode of speaking, are 
too decidedly opposed to such a supposition, for it to be worth our 
gi a Ut sup. 8491, + Paulus, Memorabilien, 6, Stack, No. V.; exeg. Handb, 2, 8. 
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farther consideration. But this mode of interpretation encounters a 
fatal blow in the passage where Matthew says of Peter, that having 
come down out of the ship he walked on the water, kataBac dr Tow 
mAotov neptendrnoey éml ta VdaTa (v. 29); for as it is said shortly 
after that Peter began to sink (katarovricec@az), walking merely on 
the shore cannot have been intended here; and if not here, neither 
can it have been intended in the former instance relating to Jesus, 
the expressions being substantially the same.* 

But if Peter, in his attempt to walk upon the waters, Twepimareiv 
én ra ddara, began to sink, may we not still suppose that both he 
and Jesus aes swam in the sea, or waded ee its shallows ? 
Both these suppositions have actually been advanced.f But the act 
of wading must have been expressed by épttaretv dia ti¢ Oaddoons, 
and had that of swimming been intended, one or other of the parallel 
passages would abr re substituted the precise expression for 
the ambiguous one: besides, it must be alike impossible either to 
swim from twenty-five to thirty furlongs in a storm, or to wade to 
about the middle ot the sea, which certainly was beyond the shal- 
lows; a swimmer could not easily be taken for a spectre; and 
lastly, the prayer of Peter for special permission to imitate Jesus, 
and his failure in it from want of faith, point to something super- 
natural.t , 

The reasoning on which the natural mode of interpretation rests 
here as elsewhere, has been enunciated by Paulus in connexion with 
this passage in a form which reveals its fundamental error in a par- 
ticularly happy manner. ‘The question, he says, in such cases is al- 
ways this: which is more probable, that the evangelical writer should 
use an expression not perfectly exact, or that thexe should be a de- 
parture from the course of nature? It is evident that the dilemma 
is falsely stated, and should rather be put thus: Is it more probable 
that the author should express himself inaccurately, (rather, in direct 
contradiction to the supposed sense,) or that he should mean to nar- 
rate a departure from the course of nature? For only what he 
means to narrate is the immediate point of inquiry; what really 
happened is, even according to the distinction of the judgment of a 
writer from the fact that he states, on which Paulus everlastingly 
insists, an altogether different question. Because according to our 
views a departure from the course of nature cannot have taken place, 
it by no means follows, that a writer belonging to the primitive age 
of Christianity could not have credited and narrated such a case ;§ 
and therefore to abolish the miraculous, we must not explain it away 
from the narrative, but rather inquire whether the narrative itself, 
either in whole or in part, must not be excluded from the domain 
of history. In relation to this inquiry, first of all, each of our three 


* Against the extremely arbitrary expedient which Paulus has here adopted, see 
Storr, Opasc, acad, 3, p, 288 + The former by Bolten, Bericht des Matthaus, in loc, ; 
the latter in Henke’s neuem Magazin, 6, 2, 8, 827 ff. t¢ Comp. Paulus and Fritzsche, 
in loc. § See the excellent passage in Fritzsche, Comm, in Matth, p, 505, 
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accounts has peculiai features which in an historical light are sus- 
icious. 

The most striking of these features is found in Mark v. 48, where 
he says of Jesus that he came walking on the sea towards the dis- 
ciples, and would have passed by them, kat 70ers rapeAety avrove, 
but that he was constrained by their anxious cries to take notice of 
them. With justice Fritzsche interprets Mark’s meaning to be, that 
it was the intention of Jesus, supported by divine power, to walk 
across the whole sea as on firm land. But with equal justice Pau- 
lus asks, Could anything have been more useless and extravagant 
than to perform so sfipulat a miracle without any eye to witness it? 
We must not however on this account, with the latter theologian, 
interpret the words of Mark as implying a natural event, namely, 
that Jesus, being on the land, was going to pass by the disciples 
who were sailing in a ship not far from the shore, for the miraculous 
interpretation of the passage is perfectly accordant with the spirit of 
our evangelist. Not contented with the representation of his in- 
formant, that Jesus, on this one occasion, adopted this extraordi- 
nary mode of progress with special reference to his disciples, he aims 
by the above addition to convey the idea of walking on the water 
being so natural and customary with Jesus, that without any regard 
to the disciples, whenever a sheet of water lay in his road, he walked 
across it as unconcernedly, as if it had been dry land. But such a 
mode of procedure, if habitual with Jesus, would presuppose most 
decidedly a subtilization of his body such as Olshausen supposes ; 
it would therefore presuppose what is inconceivable. Hence this 
particular of Mark’s presents itself as one of the most striking among 
those, by which the second evangelist now and then approaches to 
the exaggerations of the apocryphal gospels.* 

In Matthew, the miracle is in a different manner, not so much 
heightened as complicated ; for there, not only Jesus, but Peter also 
makes an experiment in walking on the sea, not indeed altogether 
successful. ‘This trait is rendered suspicious by its intrinsic char- 
acter, as well as by the silence of the two other narrators. Imme- 
diately on the word of Jesus, and in virtue of the faith which he has 
in the beginning, Peter actually succeeds in walking on the water 
for some time, and only when he is assailed by fear and doubt does 
he begin to sink. What are we to think of this? Admitting that 
Jesus, by means of his etherialized body, could walk on the water, 
how could he command Peter, who was not gifted with such a body, 
to do the same? or if by a mere word he could give the body of 
Peter a dispensation from the law of gravitation, can he have been a 
man? and if a God, would he thus lightly cause a suspension of 
natural laws at the caprice of a man? or lastly, are we to suppose | 


* Mark’s inclination to exaggerate shows itself also in his concluding sentence, v, 51 
(comp, vii. 37): and they were sore amazed in themselves beyond measure and wondered ; 
which will scarcely be understood to import, as Paulus supposes (2, 8, 266), a disapproval 
of the excessive astonishment, 
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that faith has the power instantaneously to lessen the specific grav- 
ity of the body of a believer? Faith is certainly said to have such 
a power in the figurative discourse of Jesus just referred to, accord- 
ing to which, the believer is able to remove mountains and trees into 
the sea,—and why not also himself to walk on the sea? The moral 
that as soon as faith falters, power ceases, could not be so aptly pre- 
sented by either of the two former figures as by the latter, in-the 
following form: as long as a man has faith he is’ able to walk un- 
harmed on the unstable sea, but no sooner does he give way to doubt 
than he sinks, unless Christ extend to him a helping hand. The 
fundamental thought, then, of Matthew's episodical narrative is, that 
Peter was too confident in the firmness of his faith, that by its sud- 
den failure he incurred great danger, but was rescued by Jesus; a 
thought which is actually expressed in Luke xxii. 31 f. where Jesus 
says to Simon: Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift 
you as wheat ; but I have prayed for thee that thy fawth fai not. 
These words of Jesus have reference to Peter’s coming denial: this 
was the occasion when his faith, on the strength of which he had 
just before offered to go with Jesus to prison and to death, would 
have wavered, had not the Lord by his intercession, procured him 
new strength. If we add to this the above-mentioned habit of the 
early Christians to represent the persecuting world under the image 
of a turbulent sea, we cannot fail, with one of the latest critics, to 
perceive in the description of Peter courageously volunteering to 
walk on the sea, soon, however, sinking from faintheartedness, but 
borne up by Jesus, an a ne and mythical representation of 
that trial of faith which this disciple who imagined himself so strong, 
met so weakly, and which higher assistance alone enabled him to 
surmount.* 

But the account of the fourth gospel also is not wanting in pe- 
culiar features, which betray an sinkistorical character. It has ever 
been a cross to harmonists, that while according to Matthew and 
Mark, the ship was only in the middle of the sea when Jesus reached 
it: according to John, it immediately after arrived at the opposite 
shore; that wlsle, according to the former, Jesus actually entered 
into the ship, and the storm thereupon subsided: according to John, 
on the contrary, the disciples did indeed wish to take him into the 
ship, but their actually doing so was rendered superfluous by their 
immediate arrival at the place of disembarkation. It is true that 
here also abundant methods of reconciliation have been found. First, 
the word 7eAov, they wished, added to AaPeiv, to recezve, is said to 
be a mere redundancy of expression; then, to signify simply the 
joyfulness of the reception, as if it had been said, e0éAovte¢ EAaBov ; 
then, to describe the tirst impression which the recognition of Jesus 
made on thie disciples, his reception into the ship, which really fol- 
lowed, not being mentioned.¢ But the sole reason for such an inter- 


* Schneckenburger, uber den Urspr. u, 8 f. 8. 68 f.; Weisse, die evang, Geschichte, 
1,852], 7 Vid, Liicke and Tholuck, 
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pretation lies in the unauthorized comparison with the synoptical 
accounts: in the narrative of John, taken separately, there is no 
ground for it, nay, it is excluded. For the succeeding sentence: 
evbéwe Td TAviov éyéveto tnt Tig yij¢, el fv Unijyov, immediately the 
ship was at the land whither they went, though it is united, not by 
dé but by «al, can nevertheless only be taken antithetically, in the 
serise that the reception of Jesus into the ship, notwithstanding the 
readiness of the disciples, did not really take place, because they 
were already at the shore. In consideration of this difference, Chry- 
sostom held that there were two occasions on which Jesus walked 
on the sea. He says that on the second occasion, which John nar- 
rates, Jesus did not enter into the ship, in order that the mtracle 
might be greater va rd Oatya peicov tpydonra.* This view we may 
transfer to the evangelist, and say: if Mark has aggrandized the 
miracle, by implying that Jesus intended to walk past the oe 
across the entire sea; so John goes yet farther, for he makes him 
actually accomplish this design, and without being taken into the 
ship, arrive at the opposite shore.t Not only, however, does the 
fourth evangelist seek to aggrandize the miracle before us, but also 
to establish and authenticate it more securely. According to the 
synoptists, the sole witnesses were the disciples, who saw Jesus 
come towards them, walking on the sea: John adds to these few 
immediate witnesses, 2 multitude of mediate ones, namely, the people 
who were assembled when Jesus performed the miracle of the ines 
and fishes. ‘These, when on the following morning they no longer 
find Jesus on the same spot, make the calculation, that Jesus cannot 
have crossed the sea by ship, for he did not get into the same boat 
with the disciples, and no other boat was there (v. 22); while, that 
he did not go by land, is involved in the circumstance that the people 
when they have forthwith crossed the sea, find him on the opposite 
shore (v. 25), whither he could hardly have arrived by land in the 
short interval. ‘Thus in the narrative of the fourth gospel, as all 
natural means of passage are cut off from Jesus, there remains for 
him only a supernatural one, and this consequence is in fact inferred 
by the multitude in the astonished question which they put to Je- 
sus, when they find him on the opposite shore: Jeabbi, when camest 
thou hither? As this chain of evidence for the miraculous pas 

of Jesus depends on the rapid transportation of the multitude, the 
evangelist hastens to procure other boats dAAa mAodpia for their ser- 
vice (v. 23). Now the multitude who take ship (v. 22, 26 ff.) are 
described as the same whom Jesus had miraculously fed, and these 
amounted (according to v. 10) to about 5000. If only a fifth, nay, 
a tenth of these passed over, there needed for this, as the author of 


* Hamil, in Joann, 43, + In De Wette’s objection, that the opinion of an exag- 
eration of the miracle in John, is discountenanced by the addition that they were imme- 
diately at the land (ex, Handb, 1, 3, 8 79,) there appears to me only a misunderstanding ; 
but his assertion that in John the manner in which Jesus goes over the sea is not repre- 
sented as. a niiracle, (S, 78,) is to me thoroughly incomprehensiblle 
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the Probabilia has justly observed, a whole flect of ships, especially 
if they were fishing boats; but even if we suppose them vessels of 
freight, these would not all have been bound for Ca rnauim, or have 
changed their destination for the sake of accommodating the crowd. 
This passage of the multitude, therefore, appears only to have been 
invented,* on the one hand, to confirm by their evidence the walking 
of Jesus on the sea; on the other, as we shall presently see, to gain 
an opportunity for making Jesus, whio according to the tradition had 
gone over to the dee shore immediately after the raultiplication 
of the loaves, speak yet further with the multitude on the subject of 
this miracle. | 

After pruning away these offshoots of the miraculous which are 
peculiar to the respective narratives, the main stem is still left, 
namely, the miracle of Jesus walking on the sea for a considerable 
distance, with all its attendant improbabilities as above exposed. 
But the solution of these accessory particulars, as it led us to dis- 
cover the causes of their unhistorical origin, has facilitated the 
discovery of such causes for the main narrative, and has thereby 
rendered possible the solution of this also. We have scen, by an 
example already adduced, that it was usual with the Hebrews and 
early Christians,° to represent the power of God over nature, a power 
which the human spirit when united to him was supposed to share, 
under the image of supremacy over the raging waves of the sea. In 
the narrative of the Exodus this supremacy is manifested by the sea 
being driven out of its place at a sign, so that a dry path is opened 
to the people of God in its bed; in the New Testament narrative 
previously considered, the sea is not removed out of its place, but 
only so far laid to rest that Jesus and his disciples can cross it in 
safety in their ship: in the anecdote before us, the sea still remains 
in its place as in the second, but there is this point of similarity to 
the first, that the passage is made on foot, not by ship, yet as a 
necessary consequence of the other particular, on the surface of the 
sea, not in its bed. Still more immediate inducements to develop 
in such a manner the conception of the power of the miracle-worker 
over the waves, may be found both in the Old Testament, and in 
the opinions prevalent in the time of Jesus. Among the miracles 
of Elisha, it is not only told that he divided the Jordan by a stroke 
of his mantle, so that he could go through it dry shod (2 Kings ii. 
14.), but also that he caused a piece of iron which had fallen into 
the water to swim (2 Kings vi. 6.) ; an ascendancy over the law of 
gravitation which it would be imagined the miracle-worker might 
be able to evince in relation to his own body also, and thus to ex- 
hibit himself, at it is said of Jehovah Job ix. 8, LXX., zepevatav 
aig én’ Eddove él Oaddoonc, walking upon the sea as upor a pave- 
ment. In the time of Jesus much was told of miracle-workers who 
could walk on the water. Apart from conceptions exclusively Gre- 
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cian,* the Greco-oriental legend feigned that the hyperborean Abaris 
possessed an arrow, by means of hich he could bear himself up in 
the air, and thus traverse rivers, seas, and abysses,f and popular 
superstition attributed to many wonder-workers the power of walk- 
ing on water.{ Hence the possibility that with all these elements 
and inducements existing, a similar legend should be formed con- 
cerning Jesus, appears incomparably dahl ee than that a real event 
of this kind should have occurred :—and with this conclusion we 
may dismiss the subject. 

The manifestation pavépworg of Jesus at the sea of Tiberias 
én) rIj¢ Oaddaons tig TtBepiddog narrated John xxi. has so striking a 
resemblance to the sea anecdotes hitherto considered, that although 
the fourth gospel places it in the period after the resurrection, we arc 
induced, as in an earlier instance we brought part of it under notice 
in connexion with the narrative of Peter’s draught of fishes, so here 
to institute a comparison between its other features, and the narra- 
tive of Jesus walking on the sea. In both cases, Jesus is perceived 
by the disciples in the twilight of early morning; only in the latter 
instance he does not, as in the former, walk on the sea, but stands 
on the shore, and the disciples are in consternation, not because of 
a storm, but because of the fruitlesness of their fishing. In beth 
instances they are afraid of him; in the one, they take him for a 
spectre, in the other, not one of them ventures to ask him who he 
is, knowing that ut is the Lord. But especially the scene with 
Peter, peculiar to the first gospel, has its corresponding one in the 
present passage. As, there, when Jesus walking on the sea makes 
himself known to his disciples, Peter entreats permission to go to 
him on the water: so here, as soon as Jesus is recognized standing 
on the shore, Peter throws himself into the water that he may reach 
him the shortest way by swimming. Thus, that which in the earlier 
narrative was the miraculous act of walking on the sea, becomes in 
the one before us, in relation to Jesus, the simple act of standing 
on the shore, in relation to Peter, the natural act of swimming ; s0 
that the latter history sounds almost like a rationalistic paraphrase 
of the former: and there have not been wanting those who have 
maintained that at least the anecdote about Peter in the first gospel, 
is a traditional transformation of the incident in John xxi. 7. into 
a miracle.§ Modern criticism is restrained from extending this con- 
jecture to the anecdote of Jesus walking on the sea, by the fact that 
the supposed apostolic fourth gospel itself has this feature in the 
earlier narrative (vi. 16 ff.). But from our point of view it appears 
quite possible, that the history in question either came to the author 
of this gospel in the one form, and to the author of the appendix in 
the other; or that it came to the one author of both in a double 
form, and was inserted by him in separate parts of his narrative. 


* See the passages in Wetstein, p. 417 f. + Jamblich, vita Pythagore, 136 ; 
comp. Porphyr, 29. }~ Lucian, Philopseudes, 13. § Sohneckenburger, iiber dem Urspr. 
& 68, 
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Meanwhile, if the two histories are to be compared, we ought not at 
once to assume that the one, John xxi., is the original, the other, 
Matt. xiv. parall., the secondary; we must first ask which of the 
two bears intrinsic marks of one or the other character. Now cer- 
tainly if we adhere to the rule that the more miraculous narrative 
is the Jater, that in John xxi. appears, in relation to the manner in 
which Jesus approaches the disciples, and in which Peter reaches 
Jesus, to be the original. But this rule is connected in the closest 
manner with another; namely, that the more simple narrative is the 
earlier, the more complex one the later, as the conglomerate is a 
later formation than the homogeneous stone; and according to this 
rule, the conclusion is reversed, and the narrative in John xxi. is 
the more traditional, for in it the particulars mentioned above are 
interwoven with the miraculous draught of fishes, while in the earlier 
narrative they form in themselves an independent whole. It is in- 
deed true, that a greater whole may be broken up into smaller parts ; 
but such fragments have not at all the appearance of the separate 
narratives of the draught of fishes and the walking on the sea, since 
these, on the contrary, leave the impression of being each a finished 
whole. From this interweaving with the miracle of the draught of 
fishes,—to which we must add the circumstance that the entire circle 
of events turns upon the risen Jesus, who is already in himself a 
miracle,—it is apparent how, contrary to the general rule, the oft- 
named particulars could lose their miraculous character, since by 
their combination with other miracles they were reduced to mere 
accessories, to a sort of natural scaffolding. If then the narrative 
in John xxi. is entirely secondary, its historical value has already 
been estimated with that of the narratives which furnished its ma- 
terials. 

If, before we proceed further, we take a retrospect of the series 
of sca-anccdotes hitherto examined, we find, it is true, that the two 
extreme anecdotes are altogether dissimilar, the one relating mainly 
to fishing, the other to a storm; nevertheless, on a proper arrange- 
ment, each of then: appears to be connected with the preceding by 
a common feature. ‘The narrative of the call of the fishers of men 
(Matt. iv. 18 ff. par.) opens the series; that of Peter’s draught of 
fishes (Luke v. 1 ff.) has in common with this the saying about the 
fishers of men, but the fact of the draught of fishes is peculiar to 
it; this fact reappears in John xxi., where the circumstances of Je- 
sus standing on the shore in the morning twilight, and the swim- 
a of Peter towards him, are added; these two circumstances are 
in Matt. xiv. 22 ff. parall. metamorphosed into the act of walking 
on the sca on the part of Jesus and of Peter, and at the same time 
a storm, and its cessation on the entrance of Jesus into the ship, 
are introduced ; lastly, in Matt. viii. 23 ff. parall. we have an anec- 
dote single in its kind, namely, that of the stilling of the storm 
by Jesus. 

_ We come to a history for which a place is less readily found in- 
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the foregoing series, in Matt. xvii. 24 ff. It is true that here again 
there is a direction of Jesus to Peter to go and fish, to which, al- 
though it is not expressly etated, we must suppose that the issue 
corresponded: but first, it is only one fish which is to be caught, 
and with an angle; and secondly, the main point is, that in its 
mouth is to be found a piece of gold to serve for the payment of the 
temple tribute for Jesus and Peter, from the latter of whom this tax 
had been demanded. This narrative as it is here presented has pe- 
culiar difficulties, which Paulus well exhibits, and which Olshausen 
does not deny. Fritzsche justly remarks, that there are two mirac- 
ulous particulars presupposed: first, that the fish had a coin in its 
mouth; secondly, that Jesus had a foreknowledge of this. On the 
one hand, we must regard the former of these particulars as extrav- 
agant, and consequently the latter also; and on the other, the whole 
miracle appears to have been unnecessary. Certainly, that metals 
and other valuables have been found in the bodies of fish is else- 
where narrated,* and is not incredible; but that a fish should have 
a piece of money in its mouth, and keep it there while it sia tn at 
the bait—this even Dr. Schnappingert found inconceivable. More- 
over, the motive of Jesus for performing such a miracle could not 
be want of money, for even if at that time there was no store in the 
common fund, still Jesus was in Capernaum, where he had many 
friends, and where consequently he could have obtained the needful 
money in a natural way. ‘To exclude this possibility we must with 
Olshausen confound borrowing with begging, and regard it as incon- 
sistent with the decorum divinum which must have been qbserved 
by Jesus. Nor after 30 many proofs of his miraculous power, could 
Jesus think this additional miracle necessary to strengthen Peter's 
belief in his Messiahship. 

Hence we need not wonder that rationalistic commentators have 
attempted to free themselves at any cost from a miracle which even 
Olshausen pronounces to be the most difficult in the evangelical 
history, and we have only to see how they proceed in this under- 
taking. The pith of the natural explanation of the fact lies in the 
interpretation of the word evpjoets, thou shalt find, in the command 
of Jesus, not of an immediate discovery of a stater in the fish, but 
of a mediate acquisition of this sum by selling what was caught. 
It must be admitted that the above word may bear this signification 
also; but if we are to give it this sense instead of the usual one, 
we must in the particular instance have a clear intimation to this 
effect in the context. Thus, if it were said in the present passage: 
‘Take the first fine fish, carry it to the market, xdei etphoerg oratipa, 
and there thou shalt find a stater, this explanation would be in 
place; as however instead of this, the word etpijoete is preceded by 
dvoifag Td aTdpa avtov, when thou hast opened his mouth,—as, 
therefore, no place of sale, but a place inside the fish, is mentioned, 


¥ See the cxamples in Wetstein, in loc. + Die h. Schrift des neuen Bundes, J, 8. 
814, 2te Auf. f DPaulus, exeg. Handb. 2, 502 €. Comp. Hase, 1. J. § ILI. 
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as that on the opening of which the coin is to be obtained,—we can 
only understand an immediate discovery of the picce of money in 
this part of the fish.* Besides, to what purpose would the opening 
of the fish’s mouth be mentioned, unless the desideratum were to 
be ‘found there? Paulus sees in this only the injunction to release 
the fish from the hook without delay, in order to keep it alive, and 
thus to render it more saleable. The order to open the mouth of 
the fish might indeed, if it stood alone, be supposed to have the 
extraction of the hook as its object and consequence; but as it is 
followed by evpioes atatijpa, thou shalt find a stater, it is plain 
that this is the immediate end of opening the mouth. The per- 
ception that, so long as the opening of the fish’s mouth is spoken 
of in this passage, it will be inferred that the coin was to be found 
there, has induced the rationalistic commentators to try whether 
they could not refer the word otéva, mouth, to another subject than 
the fish, and no other remained than the fisher, Peter. But as 
oréua appeared to be connected with the fish by the word avrod, 
which immediately followed it, Dr. Paulus, moderating or exagge- 
rating the suggestion of a friend, who proposed to read dvBevpycec, 
instead of—avrov, evpyoecc—allowed avrov to remain, but took it 
adverbially, and translated the passage thus: thou hast then only 
to open thy mouth to offer the fish tor sale, and thou wilt on the 
spot (avTov) receive a stater as its price. But, it would still be 
asked, how could a single fish fetch so high a price in Capernaum, 
where fish were so abundant? Hence Paulus understands the 
words, Tov dvaBdvta tpdrov lyOdv dpov, take up the fish that Jirst 
cometh up, collectively thus: continue time after time to take the 
fish that first comes to thee, until thou hast caught as many as will 
be worth a stater. 

If the series of strained interpretations which are necessary to 
a natural explanation of this nairative throw us back on that which 
allows it to contain a miracle; and if this miracle appear to us, 
according to our former decision, both extravagant and useless, 
nothing remains but to presume that here also there is a legendary 
clement. This view has been combined with the admission, that a 
real but natural fact was probably at the foundation of the legend: 
namely, that Jesus once ordered Peter to fish until he had caught 
enough to procure the amount of the temple tribute; whence the 
legend arose that the fish had the tribute moncy in its mouth.t 
But, in our opinion, a more likely source of this anecdote is- to be 
found in the much-used theme of a catching of fish by Peter, on 
the one side, and on the other, the well-known stories of precious 
things having been found in the bodies of fish. Peter, as we learn 
from Matt. iv., Luke v., John xxi., was the fisher in the evangelical 
legend to whom Jesus in various forms, first symbolically, and then 
literally, granted the rich draught of fishes. The value of the 


* Comp. Storr, in Flatt’s Magazin, 2, S.68 ff. | Kaiser, Libl. Theol. 1, S. 200. 
Comp. Hasc, ut sup. 
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capture appears here in the shape of a piece of money, which, as 
similar things are elsewhere said to have been found in the belly of 
fishes, is by an exaggeration of the marvel said to be found in the 
mouth of the fish. That it is the stater, required for the temple 
tribute, might be occasioned by a real declaration of Jesus concerning 
his relation to that tax; or conversely, the stater which was acci- 
dentally named in the legend of the fish angled for by Peter, 
might bring to recollection the temple tribute, which amounted 
to that sum for two persons, and the declaration of Jesus relative 
to this subject. ° 
With this tale conclude the sea anecdotes. 


§ 102. THE MIRACULOUS MULTIPLICATION OF THE LOAVES 
AND FISHES. 


As, in the histories last considered, Jesus determined and miti- 
gated the motions of irrational and even of inanimate existences; 
so, in the narratives which we are about to examine, he exhibits 
the power of multiplying not only natural objects, but also pro- 
ductions of nature which had been wrought upon by art. 

That Jesus miraculously multiplied prepared articles of food, 
feeding a great multitude of men with a few loaves and fishes, is 
narrated to us with singular unanimity by all the evangelists (Matt. 
xiv. 13 ff.; Mark vi. 30 ff. ; Luke ix. 10 ff.; John vi. 1 ff). And 
if we believe the two first, Jesus did not do this merely once; for 
in Matt. xv. 32 ff.; Mark viii. 1 ff. we read of a second multipli- 
cation of loaves and fishes, the circumstances of which are sub- 
stantially the same as those of the former. It happens somewhat 
later; the place is rather differently described, and the length of 
time during which the multitude stayed with Jesus is differently 
stated; moreover, and this is a point of greater importance, the 
proportion between the stock of food and the number of men is 
different, for, on the first occasion, five thousand men are satisfied 
with five loaves and two fishes, and, on the second, four thousand 
with seven loaves and a few fishes; on the first twelve baskets are 
filled with the fragments, on the second only seven. Notwith- 
standing this, not only is the substance of the two histories exactly 
the same—the satisfying of a multitude of people with disproportion- 
ately small means of nourishment; but Ape the description of the 
scene in the one, entirely corresponds in its principal features to 
that in the other. In both instances, the locality is a solitary region 
in the vicinity of the’ Galilean sea; Jesus is led to perform the 
miracle because the people have lingered too long with him; he 
manifests a wish to feed the people from his own stores, which the 
disciples regard as impossible; the stock of food at his disposal 
consists of loaves and fishes; Jesus makes the people sit down, 
and, after giving thanks, distributes the provisions to them through 
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the medium of the disciples; they are completely satistied, and yet 
a disproportionately great quantity of fragments is afterwards col- 
lected in baskets ; lastly, in the one case as in the other, Jesus after 
thus feeding the multitude, crosses the sea. 

This repetition of the same event creates many difficulties. The 
chief of these is suggested by the question: Is it conceivable that 
the disciples, after they had themselves witnessed how Jesus was 
able to feed a great multitude with a small quantity of provision, 
should nevertheless on a second occasion of the same kind, have 
totally forgotten the first, and have asked, Whence should we have 
so much bread tn the wilderness as to feed so great a multitude f 
To render such an obliviousness on the part of the disciples probable, 
we are reminded that they had, in just as incomprehensible a man- 
ner, forgotten the declarations of Jesus concerning his approaching 
sufferings and death, when these events occurred ;* but it is equally 
a pending question, whether after such plain predictions from Jesus, 
his death could in fact have been so unexpected to the disciples. It 
has been supposed that a longer interval had elapsed between the 
two miracles, and that during this there had occurred a number of 
similar cases, in which Jesus did not think fit to afford miraculous 
assistance: but, on the one hand, these are pure fictions; on the 
other, it would remain just as inconceivable as ever, that the striking 
similarity of the circumstances preceding the second feeding of the 
multitude to those preceding the first, should not have reminded even 
one of the disciples of that former event. Paulus therefore is right 
in maintaining, that had Jesus once already fed the multitude by a 
miracle, the disciples, on the second occasion, when he expressed 
his determination not to send the people away fasting, would con- 
-tidently have called upon him for a repetition of the former miracle. 

In any cf&se then, if Jesus on two separate occasions fed a mul- 
titude with disproportionately small provision, we must suppose, as 
some critics have done, that many features in the narrative of the 
one incident were transferred to the other, and thus the two, originally 
unlike, became in the course of oral tradition more and more simi- 
lar; the incredulous question of the disciples especially having been 
uttered only on the first occasion, and not on the second.{ It may 
seem to speak in favour of such an assimilation, that the fourth evan- 
gelist, though in his numerical statement he is in accordance with 
the first narrative of Matthew and Mark, yet has, in common with 
the sccond, the circumstances that the scene opens with an address 


* Olshausen, !1,S.512. This theologian, in the note on the same page, observes, that 
according to the words, We have taken no bread, Matt. xvi. 7, the disciples, even after the 
second feeding, were not alive to the fact, that there was no necessity for providing them- 
selves with food for the body in the neighbourhood of the Son of man. But this instance 
is not to the point, for the circumstances are here altogether different. That from the 
miraculous feeding of the people when they were accidentally belated in the wilderness, 
the disciples did not draw the same convenient conclusion with the biblical commentator, 
can only redound to their honour. f Ibid. { Gratz, Comm. z. Matth. 2, 8.90 f.; 
Sieffert, tiber den Urepr. 8. 97. 
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of Jesus and not of the disciples, and that the people come to Jesus 
ona mountain. But if the fundamental features be allowed to re- 
main,—the wilderness, the feeding of the people, the collection of 
the fragments,—it is still, even without that rene of the disciples, 
sufficiently improbable that the scene should have been repeated in 
so entirely similar a manner. If, on the contrary, these general 
features be renounced in relation to one of the histories, it is no lon- 
ger apparent, how the veracity of the evangelical narratives as to 
the manner in which the second multiplication of loaves and fishes 
took place can be questioned on all points, and yet their statement 
as to the fact of its occurrence be maintained as trustworthy, espe- 
cially as this statement is confined to Matthew and his imitator Mark. 

Hence later critics have, with more* or lesst decision, expressed 
the opinion, that here one and the same fact has been doubled, 
through a mistake of the first evangelist, who was followed by the 
second. They suppose that several narratives of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude were current which presented divergencies 
from each other, especially in relation to numbers, and that the au- 
thor of the first gospel, to whom every additional history of a miracle 
was a welcome prize, and who was therefore little qualified for the 
critical reduction of two different narratives of this kind into one, 
introduced both into his collection. This fully explains how on the 
second occasion the disciples could again express themselves so in- 
credulously ; namely, because in the tradition whence the author of 
the first gospel obtained the second history of a miraculous multi- 
plication of loaves and fishes, it was the first and only one, and the 
evangelist did not obliterate this feature because, apparently, he in- 
corporated the two narratives into his writing just as he read or 
heard them. Among other proofs that this was the case, may be 
mentioned the constancy with which he and Mark, who copied him, 
not only in the account of the events, but also in the subsequent 
allusion to them (Matt. xvi. 9 f.; Mark viii. 19 f.), call the baskets 
in the first feeding, xdpevot, in the second oxvpides. It is indeed 
correctly maintained, that the apostle Matthew could not possibly 
take one event for two, and narrate a new history which never hap- 
pened :§ but this proposition does not involve the reality of the second 
miraculous feeding of the multitude, unless the apostolic origin of 
the first gospel be at once presupposed, whereas this yet remains 
to be proved. Paulus further objects, that the duplication of the 
history in question could be of no advantage whatever to the design 
of the evangelist ; and Olshausen, developing this idea more fully, 
observes that the legend would not have left the second narrative as 
simple and bare as the first. But this argument, that a narrative 
cannot be fictitious, because if it were so it would have been more 


* Thiesz, krit. Commentar, J, S. 168 ff.; Schulz, aber das Abendmahl, 8. 811. 
Comp. Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 523. + Schleiermacher, fiber den Lukas, S. 145; Sieffert, 
ut sup. S.95 ff.; Hase, § 97. Neander is undecided, L. J. Chr., S. 372 f£ Anm. { Comp. 
Saunier, ut sup. S. 105. § Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, S. 315; Olshausen, ut sup. 
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elaborately adorned, may very properly be at once dismissed, since 
its limits being altogether undefined, it might be repeated under all 
circumstances, and in the end would prove fable itself not sufficiently 
fabulous. But, in this case particularly, it is totally baseless, 
because it presupposes the narrative of the first feeding of the multi- 
tude to be historically accurate; now, if we have already in this a 
legendary production, the other edition of it, namely the second 
history of a miraculous feeding, needs not to be distinguished by 
special traditionary features. But not only is the second narrative 
not embellished as regards the miraculous, when compared with the 
first; it even diminishes the miracle, for, while increasing the 
quantity of provision, it reduces the number of those whom it 
satisfied: and this retrogression in the marvellous is thought the 
surest proof that the second feeding of the multitude really occurred ; 
for, it is said, he who chose to invent an additional miracle of this 
kind, would have made it surpass the first, and instead of five 
thousand men would have given, not four, but ten thousand.* 
This argument, also, rests on the unfounded assumption that the 
first narrative is of course the historical one; though Olshausen 
himself has the idea that the second might with probability be 
regarded as the historical basis, and the first as the legendary copy, 
and then the fictitious would have the required relation to the true— 
that of exaggeration. But when in opposition to this, he observes, 
how improbable it is that an unscrupulous narrator would place the 
authentic fact, being the less imposing, last, and eclipse it beforehand 
by the false one,—that such a writer would rather seek to outdo the 
truth, and therefore place his fiction last, as the more brilliant,—he 
again shows that he does not comprehend the mythical view of the 
biblical narratives, in the degree necessary for forming a judgment 
on the subject. For there is no question here of an unscrupulous 
narrator, who would designedly surpass the true history of the 
miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes, and least of all 
is Matthew pronounced to be such a narrator: on the contrary, it 
is held that with perfect honesty, one account gave five thousand, 
another four, and that, with equal honesty, the first evangelist 
copied from both; and for the very reason that he went to work 
innocently and undesignedly, it was of no importance to him which 
of the two histories stood first and which last, the more important 
or the less striking one; but he allowed himself to be determined 
on this point by accidental circumstances, such as that he found the 
one connected with incidents which appeared to him the carlier, the 
other with such as he supposed to be the later. A similar instance 
of duplication occurs in the Pentateuch in relation to the histories 
of the feeding of the Israelites with quails, and of the production of 
water out of the rock, the former of which is narrated both in Exod. 
xvi. and Numb. xi, the latter in Exod. xvii. and again in Numb. 
xx., in each instance with an alteration in time, place, and other 
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circumstances.* Meanwhile, all this yields us only the negative 
result that the double narratives of the first gospels cannot have 
been founded on two separate events. To determine which of the 
two is historical, or whether either of them deserves that epithet, 
must be the object of a special inquiry. 

To evade the pre-eminently magical appearance which this mir- 
acle presents, Olshausen gives it a relation to the moral state of the 
participants, and supposes that the miraculous feeding of the multi- 
tude was effected through the intermediation of their spiritual hunger. 
But this is ambiguous language, which, on the first attempt to de- 
termine its meaning, vanishes into nothing. For in cures, for.ex- 
ample, the intermediation here appealed to consists in the opening 
of the patient’s mind to the influence of Jesus by faith, so that when 
faith is wanting, the requisite fulcrum for the miraculous power of 
Jesus is also wanting: here therefore the intermediation is real. 
Now if the same kind of intermediation took place in the case before 
us, 80 that on those among the multitude who were unbelieving the 
satisfying power of Jesus had no influence, then must the satisfac- 
tion of hunger here, (as, in the above cases, the cure,) be regarded as 
something effected by Jesus directly in the body of the hungry per- 
sons, without any antecedent augmentation of the external means of 
nourishment. But such a conception of the matter, as Paulus justly 
remarks, and as even Olshausen intimates, is precluded by the state- 
ment of the evangelists, that real food was distributed among the 
multitude; that each enjoyed as much as he wanted; and that at 
the end the residue was greater than the original store. It is thus 
plainly implied that there was an external and objective increase of 
the provisions, as a preliminary to the feeding of the multitude. Now, 
this cannot be conceived as effected by means of the faith of the 
people in a real manner, in the sense that that faith co-operated in 
producing the multicipation of the loaves. The intermediation which 
Olshausen here supposes, can therefore have been only a teleological 
one, that is, we are to understand by it, that Jesus undertook to 
multiply the loaves and fishes for the sake of producing a certain 
moral condition in the multitude. But an intermediation of this 
kind affords me not the slightest help in forming a conception of the 
event; for the question is not why, but how it happened. Thus all 
which Olshausen believes himsclf to have done towards rendering 
this miracle more intelligible, rests on the ambiguity of the expres- 
sion, intermediation ; and the inconceivableness of an immediate 
influence of the will of Jesus on irrational nature, remains charge- 
able upon this history as upon those last examined. 

But there is another difficulty which is peculiar to the narrative 
before us. We have here not merely, as hitherto, a modification or 
a direction of natural objects, but a multiplication of them, and that 
to an enormous extent. Nothing, it is true, is more familiar to our 
observation than the growth and multiplication of natural objects, as 


* See the proof in De Wette, Kritik der mos. Geach, 8. 220 €, 814 #. 
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presented to us in the parable of the sower, and the grain of mustard 
sced, for example. But, first, these phenomena do not take place 
without the co-operation of other natural agents, as earth, water, air, 
so that here, also, according to the well known principle of physics, 
there is not properly speaking an augmentation of the substance, but 
san a change in the accidents ; secondly, these processes of growth 
and multiplication are carried forward so as to pass through their 
various stages in corresponding intervals of time. Here, on the con- 
trary, in the multiplication of the loaves and fishes by Jesus, neither 
the one rule nor the other is observed: the bread in the hand of 
Jesus is no longer, like the stalk on which the corn grew, in com- 
munication with the maternal earth, nor is the multiplication gradual, 
but sudden. 
But herein, it is said, consists the miracle, which in relation to 
the last point especially, may be called the acceleration of a natural 
process. That which comes to pass in the space of three quarters 
of a year, from secd-time to harvest, was here effected in the minutes 
which were required for the distribution of the food; for natural de- 
velopments are capable of acceleration, and to how great an extent 
we cannot determine.* It would, indeed, have been an acceleration 
of a natural process, if in the hand of Jesus a grain of corn had borne 
fruit a hundredfold, and brought it to maturity, and if he had shaken 
the multiplied grain out of his hands as they were filled again and 
again, that the people might grind, knead, and bake it, or eat it raw 
from the husk in the wilderness where they were ;—or if he had 
taken a living fish, suddenly called forth the eggs from its body, and 
converted them into full-grown fish, which then the disciples or the 
people might have boiled or roasted, this, we should say, would have 
been an acceleration of a natural process. But it is not corn that he 
takes into his hand, but bread; and the fish also, as they are dis- 
tributed in pieces, must have been prepared in some way, perhaps, 
as in Luke xxiv. 42, comp. John xxi. 9, broiled or salted. Here 
then, on both sides, the production of nature is no longer simple and 
living, but dead and modified by art: so that to introduce a natural 
process of the above kind, Jesus must, in the first place, by his mi- 
raculous power have metamorphosed the bread into corn again, the 
roasted fish into raw and living ones; then instantaneously have ef- 
fected the described multiplication: and lastly, have restored the 
whole from the natural to the artificial state. Thus the miracle 
would be composed, Ist, of a revivification, which would exceed in 
miraculousness all other instances in the gospels; 2ndly, of an ex- 
tremely accelerated natural process; and 3rdly, of an artificial pro- 
cess, effected invisibly, and likewise extremely accelerated, since all 
the tedious proceedings of the miller and baker on the one hand, and 
of the cook on the other, must have been accomplished in a moment 
by the word of Jesus. How then can Olshausen deceive himself 
and the believing reader, by the agreeably sounding expression, ac- 


* Thus O)shausen, in loc. after Pfenuinger. Comp. Haas, 4 9T. 
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celerated natural process, when this nevertheless can designate only 
a third part of the fact of which we are speaking ?* 

But how are we to represent such a miracle to ourselves, and in 
what stage of the event must it be placed? In relation to the latter 
point, three opinions are possible, corresponding to the number of the 
groups that act in our narrative; for the multiplication may have 
taken place either in the hands of Jesus, or in those of the te 
who dispensed the food, or in those of the people who received it. 
The last idea appears, on the one hand, puerile even to extravagance, 
if we are to imagine Jesus and the apostles distributing, with great 
carefulness, that there might be enough for all, little crumbs which 
in the hands of the recipients swelled into considerable pieces: on 
the other hand, it would have been scarcely a possible task, to get a 
particle, however small, for every individual in a multitude of five 
thousand men, out of five loaves, which according to Hebrew custom, 
and py as they were carried by a boy, cannot have been 
very large; and still less out of two fishes. Of the two other opin- 
ions I think, with Olshausen, the one most suitable is that which 
supposes that the food was augmented under the creative hands of 
Jesus, and that he time after time dispensed new quantities to the 
disciples. We may then endeavour to represent the matter to our- 
selves in two ways: first we may suppose that as fast as one loaf or 
fish was gone, a new one came out of the hands of Jesus, or secondly, 
that the single loaves and fishes grew, so that as one piece was 
broken off, its loss was repaired, until on a calculation the turn came 
tor the next loaf or fish. The first conception appears to be opposed 
to the text, which as it speaks of fragments é« Tov révre dpTwy, of 
the five loaves (Jolin vi. 13.), can hardly be held to presuppose an 
increase of this number; thus there remains only the second, by the 
poetical description of which Lavater has done but a poor service to 
the orthodox view.t For this miracle belongs to the class which 
can only appear in any degree credible so long as they can be re- 
tained in the obscurity of an indefinite conception:{ no sooner does 
the light shine on them, so that they can be examined in all their 
parts, than they dissolve like the unsubstantial creations of the mist. 
Loaves, which in the hands of the distributors expand like wetted 
' sponges,—broiled fish, in which the severed parts are replaced in- 
stantaneously, as in the living crab gradually,—plainly belong to 
quite another domain than that of reality. 

What gratitude then do we not owe to the rationalistic interpre- 
tation, if it be true that it can free us, in the easiest manner, from 
the burden of so unheard-of a miracle? If we are to believe Dr. Pau- 
lus,§ the evangelists had no idea that they were narrating anything 

* This lamentable observation of mine, according to Olshausen, has its source in 
somethiag worse than intellectual incapacity, namely, in my total disbelief in a living 
God ; otherwise assuredly it would not have appeared so great a difficulty to me that the 
Divine causality should have superseded human operations (S. 479, der Sten Auflage). 


t Jesus Messias, 2. B. No. 14,15 and 20.  ¢{ For this reason Neander (S. 377) passes 
over the miracle with a few entirely general remarks. @% Exeg. Handb. 2, S. 205 &@ 
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miraculous, and the miracle was first conveyed into their accounts 
by expositors. What they narrate is, according to him, only thus 
much: that Jesus caused his small store of provisions to be dis- 
tributed, and that in consequence of this the entire multitude ob- 
tained enough to eat. Here, in any case, we want a middle term, 
which ae distinctly inform us, how it was possible that, although 
Jesus had so little food to offer, the whole multitude obtained enough 
to eat. A very natural middle term however is to be gathered, ac- 
cording to Paulus, out of the historical combination of the circum- 
stances. As, on a comparison with Jolin vi. 4, the multitude ap- 
to have consisted for the greater part of a caravan on its way 

to the feast, they cannot have been quite destitute of provisions, and 
probably a tew indigent persons only had exhausted their stores. In 
order then to induce the better provided to share their food with 
those who were in want, Jesus arranged that they should have a 
meal, and himself set the example of imparting what he and his dis- 
ciples could spare from their own little store; this example was imi- 
tated, and thus the distribution of bread by Jesus having led to a 
general distribution, the whole multitude were satisfied. It is true 
that this natural middle term must be first mentally interpolated 
into the text; as, however, the supernatural middle term which is 
aac received is just as little stated expressly, and both alike 
epend upon inference, the reader can hardly do otherwise than de- 
cide for the natural one. Such is the reasoning of Dr. Paulus: but 
the alleged identity in the relation of the two middle terms to the 
text does not in fact exist. For while the natural explanation re- 
quires us to suppose a new distributing subject, (the better provided 
among the multitude,) and a new distributed object, (their provis- 
ions,) together with the act of distributing these provisions: the 
supranatural explanation contents itself with the subject actually 
present in the text, (Jesus and his disciples,) with the single object 
there given, (their little store,) and the described distribution of this; 
and only requires us to supply from our imagination the means by 
which this store could be made sufficient to satisfy the hunger of the 
multitude, namely its miraculous augmentation under the hands of 
Jesus (or of his disciples). How can it be yet maintained that nei- 
ther of the two middle terms is any more suggested by the text than 
the other? That the miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes 
is not expressly mentioned, is explained by the consideration that 
the event itself is one of which no clear conception can be formed, 
and therefore it is best conveyed by the result alone. But how will 
the natural theologian acoount for nothing being said of the distri- 
bution, called forth by the example of Jesus, on the part of those 
among the multitude who had provisions? It is altogether arbitrary 
to insert that distribution between the sentences, f/e gave them to 
the disciples, and the disciples to the multitude (Matt. xiv. 19), 
and, they did all eat and were filled (v. 20); while the words, «at 
tav¢ dio lyOiacg éuépice naar, and the two fishes divided he among 
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them all (Mark vi. 41,) plainly indicate that only the two fishes— 
and consequently only the five loaves—were the object of distribu- 
tion for all.* But the natural explanation falls into especial embar- 
rassment when it comes to the baskets which, after all were satis- 
fied, Jesus caused to be filled with the fragments that remained. 
The fourth evangelist says: ovvijyayov ovy, al éyéutoay dadexa ko- 
divove KAaopdtwy éx Thy TévtTe dptwr Tav KpOivwy, & érreplacevoe TOTS 
BeBpwxdory, therefore they gathered them together, and filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments of the five barley loaves, which re- 
mained over and above unto them that had eaten (vi. 13). This 
seems clearly enough to imply that out of those identical five loaves, 
after five thousand men had been satisfied by them, there still re- 
mained fragments enough to fill twelve baskets,—more, that is, than 
the amount of the original store. Here, therefore, the natural ex- 
positor is put to the most extravagant contrivances in order to evade 
the miracle. It is true, when the synoptists simply say that the 
remnants of the meal were collected, and twelve baskets filled with 
them, it might be thought from the point of view of the natural ex- 
planation, that Jesus out of regard to the gift of God, caused the 
fragments which the crowd had left from their own provisions to be 
collected by his disciples. But as, on the one hand, the fact that 
the people allowed the remains of the repast to lie, and did not ap- 
propriate them, seems to indicate that they treated the nourishment 
presented to them as the property of another; so, on the other hand, 
Jesus, when, without any preliminary, he directs his disciples to 
seu them up, appears to regard them as his own property. Hence 

aulus understands the words jpav «. tT. A of the synoptists, not of 
a, collection first made after the meal, of that which remained when 
the people had been satisfied, but of the overplus of the little store 
belonging to Jesus and the disciples, which the latter, after reserv- 
ing what was necessary for Jesus and themselves, carried round as 
an introduction and inducement to the general repast. But how, 
when the words éfayor nad éyoprdo@noay mdvtec, they did all eat 
and were filled, are immediately followed by at jpav, and they 
took up, can the latter member of the verse refer to the time prior 
to the meal? Must it not than have necessarily been said at least 
jpav yap, for they took up? Farther, how, after it had just been 
said that the people did eat and were filled, can ro meptocevoay, that 
which remained, especially succeeded as it is in Lyke by avrois, to 
them, mean anything else than what the people had left? Lastly, 
how is it possible that out of five loaves and two fishes, after Jesus 
and his disciples had reserved enough for themselves, or even with- 
out this, there could in a natural manner be twelve baskets filled 
for distribution among the people? But still more strangely does the 
natural explanation deal with the narrative of John. Jesus here 
adds, as a reason for gathering up the fragments, fva pH te dréAnraz, 
that nothing be lost; hence it appears impossible to divest the suc- 


* Olshausen, in loc, 
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ceeding statement that they filled twelve baskets with the remains 
of the tive loaves, of its relation to the time after the meal; and in 
this case, it would be impossible to get clear of a miraculous multi- 
plication of the loaves. Paulus therefore, although the words ovv7 
yayov ovy kal éyémoay dwdexa xopivove k, 7. 4., there fore they gath 
ered them together and filled twelve baskets, &c., form a strictly 
coherent whole, chooses rather to detach ovviyayoy ovy, and, by a 
still more forced construction than that which he employed with the 
synoptical text, makes the narrative pass all at once, without the 
slightest notice, into the pluperfect, and thus leap back to the time 
before the meal. 

Here, then, the natural explanation once more fails to fulfil ite 
task: the text retains its miracle, and if we have reason to think 
this incredible, we must inquire whether the narrative of the text 
deserve credence. The agreement of all the four evangelists is gen- 
erally adduced in proof of its distinguished credibility: but this 
agreement is by no means so perfect. There are minor differences, 
first between Matthew and Luke; then between these two and Mark, 
who in this instance again embellishes; and lastly, between the sy- 
noptists collectively and John, in the following points: according to 
the synoptists, the scene of the event is a desert place, according to 
John, a mountain ; according to the former, the scene opens with 
an address from the disciples, according to John, with a question 
from Jesus (two particulars in which, as we have already remarked, 
the narrative of John approaches that of the second feeding in Mat- 
thew and Mark); lastly, the words which the three first evangelists 
put into the mouth of the disciples indefinitely, the fourth in his in- 
dividualizing manner ascribes to Philip and Andrew, and the same 
evangelist also designates the bearer of the loaves and fishes as a 
boy (masddpiov), ‘These divergencies however may be passed over 
as less essential, that we may give our attention only to one, which 
has a deeper hold. While, namely, according to the synoptical ac- 
counts, Jesus had been long teaching the people and healing their 
sick, and was only led to feed them by the approach of evening, and 
the remark of the disciples that the people needed refreshment: in 
John, the first thought of Jesus, when he lifts up his eyes and sces 
the people gathering round him, is that which he expresses in his 
question to Philip: Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat? 
or rather, as. he asked this merely to prove Philip, well knowing 
himself what he would do, he at once torms the resolution of feed- 
ing the multitude in a miraculous manner. But how could the de- 
sign of feeding the people arise in Jesus immediately on their ap- 
proach? They did not come to him for this, but for the sake of his 
teaching and his curative power. He must therefore have conceived 
this design entirely of his own accord, with a view to establish his 
miraculous power by so signal a demonstration. But did he ever 
thus work a miracle without any necessity, and even without any 
inducement, —quite arbitrarily, and merely for the sake of working 

37 
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a miracle? I am unable to describe strongly enough how impossible 
it is that eating should here have been the first thought of Jesus, how 
impossible that he could thus obtrude his miraculous repast on the 
people. Thus in relation to this point, the synoptical narrative, in 
which there is a reason for the miracle, must have the preference to that 
of John, who, hastening towards the miracle, overlooks the requisite 
motive for it, and makes Jesus create instead of awaiting the occa- 
sion for its performance. An eye witness could not narrate thus ;* 
and if, therefore, the account of that a oe to which the greatest 
authority is now awarded, must be rejected as unhistorical ; so, with 
respect to the other narratives, the difficulties of the fact itself are 
éufficient to cast a doubt on their historical credibility, especially if 
in addition to these negative grounds we can discover positive rea- 
sons which render it probable that our narrative had an unhistorical 
origin. 

“ek reasons are actually found both within the evangelical his- 
tory itself, and beyond it in the Old Testament history, and the 
Jewish popular belief. In relation to tlic former source, it is worthy 
of remark, that in the synoptical gospels as well as in John, there 
are more or less immediately appended to the feeding of the multi- 
tude by Jesus with literal bread, figurative discourses of Jesus on 
bread and leaven: namely, in the latter, the declarations concerning 
the bread of heaven, and the bread of life which Jesus gives (John 
vi, 27 ff.); in the former, those concerning the false leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, that is, their false doctrine and hypocrisyt 
(Matt. xvi. 5 ffi; Mark viii. 14 ff; comp. Luke xii. 1.); and on both 
sides, the figurative discourse of Jesus is erroncously understood of 
literal bread. It would not then be a very strained conjecture, that 
as in the passages quoted we find the disciples and the people gener- 
ally, understanding literally what Jesus meant figuratively ; so the 
game mistake was made in the earliest Christian tradition. If, in 
figurative discourses, Jesus had sometimes represented himself as 
him who was able to give the true bread of life to the wandering 
and hungering people, perhaps also placing in opposition to this, the 


* Against Neander’s attempt at reconciliation, compare De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 3, 
8.77. + This indication has been recently followed up by Weisse. He finds the key 
to the history of the miraculous multiplication of the loaves, in the question addressed by 
Jesus to the disciples when they misunderstand his admonition against the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. He asks them whether they did not remember, how many 
baskets they had Leen able to fill from the five and again from the seven loaves, and then 
adds, Low ts it that ye do not understand that I spake tt not to you concerning bread, &c., 
(Matt. xvi. 11.). Now, says Weisse, the parallel which Jesus here institutes between 
his discourse on the leaven, and the history of the feeding of the multitude, shows that the 
latter also is only to be interpreted parabolically (S. 511 ff.). But the form of the ques- 
tion of Jesus: wdc0vg xogivoug (arupidac) EAaJete ; how many baskets ye took up, presup- 
poses a real event; we can form no conception, & we have already remarked in relation 
to the history of the temptation, of a parable in which Jesus and his disciples would have 
played a principal part ; moreover, the inference which Jesus would convey is, according 
to the text, not that because the present narrative was figurative, so also must be the in- 
terpretation of the sulsequent discourse, but that after the earlier proof how superfluous 
was any solicitude about physical bread where Jesus was at hand, it was absurd to an- 

derstand his present discourse as relating to such, 
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leaven of the Pharisees: the legend, agreeably to its realistic tendency, 
may have converted this into the fact of a miraculous feeding of the 
hungry multitude in the wilderness by Jesus. The fourth evange- 
list makes the discourse on the bread of heaven arise out of the mir- 
acle of the loaves; but the relation might very well have been the 
reverse, and the history owe its origin to the discourse, especially as 
the question which introduces John’s narrative, Whence shall we buy 
bread that these may eat? may be more easily conceived as being 
uttered by Jesus on the first sight of the people, if he alluded to 
feeding them with the word of God (comp. John iv. 32 ff.), to ap- 
peasing their spiritual hunger (Matt. v. 6), in order to exercise (7eé- 
pagwv) the higher understanding of his disciples, than if he really 
thought of the satisfaction of their bodily hunger, and only wished 
to try whether his disciples would in this case confide in his mirac- 
ulous power. The synoptical narrative is less suggestive of such a 
view; for the figurative discourse on the leaven could not by itself 
originate the history of the miracle. Thus the gospel of John stands 
alone with reference to the above mode of derivation, and it is more 
agreeable to the character of this gospel to conjecture that it has ap- 
plied the narrative of a miracle presented by tradition to the produc- 
tion of figurative discourses in the Alexandrian taste, than to sup- 
pose that it has preserved to us the original discourses out of which 
the legend spun that miraculous narrative. 

If then we can discover, beyond the limits of the New Testa- 
ment, very powerful causes for the origination of our narrative, we 
must renounce the attempt to construct it out of materials presented 
by the gospels themselves. And here the fourth evangelist, by put- 
ting into the mouth of the people a reference to the manna, that 
bread of heaven which Moses gave to the fathers in the wilderness 
(v. 31), reminds us of one of the most celebrated passages in the 
eatly history of the Israelites (Exod. xvi.), which was perfectly 
adapted to engender the expectation that its antitype would occur 
in the messianic times; al we in fact learn from rabbinical writ- 
ings, that among those functions of the first Goél which were to be 
revived in the second, a chief place was given to the impartation of 
bread from heaven.* If the Mosaic manna presents itself as that 
which was most likely to be held a type of the bread miraculously 
augmented by Jesus; the fish which Jesus also multiplied miracu- 
lously, may remind us that Moses gave the people, not only a sub- 
stitute for bread in the manna, but also animal food in the quails 
(Exod. xvi. 8; xii. 13; Numb. xi. 4 ff.). On comparing these Mo- 
saic narratives with our evangelical ones, there appears a striking 
resemblance even in details. The locality in both cases is the wil- 
derness; the inducement to the miracle here as there, is fear lest 
the people should suffer from want in the wilderness, or perish from 
hunger ; in the Old Testament history, this fear is expressed by the 
people in loud murmurs, in that of the New Testament, it results 


#* Vid. pag, 55 § 14. 
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from the shortsightedness of the disciples, and the benevolence of 
Jesus. The direction of the latter to his disciples that they should 

ive the people food, a direction which implies that he had already 
foemed the design of feeding them miraculously, may be parallelled 
with the command which Jehovah gave to Moses to feed the people 
with manna (Exod. xvi. 4.), and with quails (Exod. xvi. 12; Numb. 
xi. 18—20.). But there is another point of similarity which speaks 
yet more directly to our present purpose. As, in the evangelical 
narrative, the disciples think it an impossibility that provision for so 
great a mass of people should be procured in the wilderness, so, in 
the Old Testament history, Moses replies doubtingly to the promise 
of Jehovah to satisfy the people with flesh (Numb. xi. 21 f£). To 
Moses, as to the disciples, the multitude appears too great for the 
possibility of providing sufficient food for them; as the latter ask, 
whence they should have so much bread in the wilderness, so Moses 
asks ironically whether they should slay the flocks and the herds 
(which they had not), And as the disciples object, that not even 
the most impoverishing expenditure on their part would thoroughly 
meet the demand, so Moses, clothing the idea in another form, had 
declared, that to satisfy the people as Jehovah promised, an impos- 
sibility must happen (the fish of the sea be gathered together for 
them); objections which Jehovah there, as here Jesus, does not re- 
gard, but issues the command that the people should prepare for the 
reception of the miraculous food. 

But though these two cases of a miraculous supply of nourish- 
ment are thus analogous, there is this essential distinction, that in 
the Old Testament, in relation both to the manna and the quails, it 
ig a miraculous procuring of food not previously existing which is 
spoken of, while in the New Testament it is a miraculous augmen- 
tation of provision already present, but inadequate; so that the 
.chasm between the Mosaic narrative and the evangelical one is too 
ha for the latter to have been derived immediately from the 
ormer. If we search for an intermediate step, a very natural one 
between Moses and the Messiah is afforded by the prophets. We 
read of Elijah, that through him and for his sake, the little store of 
meal and oil which he found in the possession of the widow of 
Zarephath was miraculously replenished, or rather was made to 
suffice throughout the duration of a famine (1 Kings xvii. 8—16). 
This species of miracle is developed still farther, and with a greater 
resemblance to the evangelical narrative, in the history of Elisha 
(2 Kings iv. 42 ff.). As Jesus fed five thousand men in the wilder- 
ness with five loaves and two fishes, so this prophet, during a 
famine, fed a hundred men with twenty loaves, (which like those 
distributed by Jesus in John, are called barley loaves, together with 
some ground corn, (5972, LX X: 7aAd8a¢); a disproportion between 
the quantity of provisions and the number of men, which his ser- 
vant, like the disciples in the other instance, indicates in the question: 
What! should I set this before a hundred men? Elisha, like 
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Jesus, is not diverted from his purpose, but commands the servant 
to give what he has to the people; and as in the New Testament 
narrative great stress is laid on the collection of the remaining 
fragments, so in the Old Testament it is specially noticed at the 
close of this story, that notwithstanding so many had eaten of the 
store, there was still an overplus.* The only important difference 
here is, that on the side of the evangelical narrative, the number 
of the loaves is smaller, and that of the people greater; but who 
does not know that in general the legend does not easily imitate, 
without at the same time surpassing, and who does not sce that in 
this particular instance it was entirely suited to the position of the 
Messiah, that his miraculous power, compared with that of Elisha, 
should be placed, as it regards the need of natural means, in the 
relation of five to twenty, but as it regards the supernatural per- 
formance, in that of five thousand to one hundred? Paulus indeed, 
in order to preclude the inference, that as the two narratives in the 
Old Testament are to be understood mythically, so also is the 
strikingly similar evangelical narrative, extends to the former the 
attempt at a natural explanation which he has pursued with the lat- 
ter, making the widow’s cruse of oil to be replenished by the aid of 
the scholars of the prophets, and the twenty loaves suffice for one 
hundred men by means of a praiseworthy moderation sf a mode of 
explanation which is less practicable here than with the New Testa- 
ment narrative, in proportion as, by reason of the greater remoteness 
of these anecdotes, they present fewer critical, (and, by reason of 
their merely mediate Fe to Christianity, fewer dogmatical,) 
motives for maintaining their historical veracity. 

Nothing more is wanting to complete the mythical derivation of 
this history of the miraculous feeding of the multitude, except the 
proof, that the later Jews also believed of particularly holy men, 
that by their means a small amount of provision was made suflicient, 
and of this proof the disinterested industry of Dr. Paulus as a col- 
lector, has put us in possession. He adduces a rabbinical statement 
that in the time of a specially holy man, the small quantity of 
show-bread more than sufficed for the supply of the priests.{ To 
be consequent, this commentator should try to explain this story 
also naturally,—by the moderation of the priests, for instance: but 
it is not in the canon, hence he can unhesitatingly regard it as a 
fable, and he only so far admits its striking similarity to the evan- 
gelical narrative as to observe, that in consequence of the Jewish 


® 2 Kings iv. 48, LXX: ri dd rovro John vi: GAAd raira ri lori ele roaod- 
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belief in such augmentations of food, attested by that rabbinical 
statement, the New Testament narrative may in early times have 
been understood by judaizing Christians in the same Spacouiuesed 
sense. But our examination has shown that the evangeli 
narrative was designedly composed 80 as to convey this sense, 
and if this sense was an element of the popular Jewish legend, 
then is the evangelical narrative without doubt a product of 
that legend. 


§ 103. JESUS TURNS WATER INTO WINE. 


NEXT to the history of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, 
may be ranged the narrative in the fourth gospel (i. 1 ff.), of Jesus 
at a wedding in Cana of Galilee turning water into wine. According 
to Olshausen, both miracles fall under the same category, since in 
both a substratum is present, the substance of which is modified.* 
But he overlooks the logical distinction, that in the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, the modification is one of quantity merely, an 
augmentation of what was already existing, without any change of 
its quality (bread becomes more bread, but remains bread); whereas 
at the wedding in Cana the substratuin is modified in quality—out 
of a certain substance there is made not merely more of the same 
kind, but something else (out of water, wine) ; in other words, a real 
transubstantiation takes place. It is true there are changes in 
quality which are natural results, and the instantaneous effectuation 
of which by Jesus would be even more easy to conceive, than an 
equally rapid augmentation of quantity; for example, if he had 
suddenly changed must into wine, or wine into vinegar, this would 
only have been to conduct in an accelerated manner the same vege- 
table substratum, the vinous juice, through various conditions natu- 
ral to it. The miracle would be already heightened if Jesus had 
imparted to the juice of another fruit, the apple for instance, the 
quality of that of the grape, although even in this his agency would 
have been within the limits of the same kingdom of nature. But 
here, where water is turned into wine, there is a transition from one 
kingdom of nature to another, from the elementary to the vegetable; 
a miracle which as far exceeds that of the multiplication of the 
loaves, as if Jesus had hearkened to the counsel of the tempter, and 
turned stones into bread.f 

To this miracle as to the former, Olshausen, after Augustine,§ 
applies his definition of an accelerated natural process, by which we 
are to understand that we have here simply the occurrence, in an ac- 


* Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handbuch, 1,1, 8.138 f. + Bibl. Comm. 2, S, 74. 
¢{ Neander is of opinion that an analogy may be found for this miracle yet more easily 
than for that of the loaves—in the mineral springs, the water of which is rendered so po- 
tent by natural agencies, that it produces effects which far exceed those of ordinary water, 
and in part resemble those of wine! (S. 369.) § In Joann. tract. 8: Jpse vinum fecié 
in nuptiis, qui omni anno hoc facit in vitibus. 
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celerated manner, of that which is presented yearly in the vine in a 
slow process of development. This mode of viewing the matter 
would have some foundation, if the substratum on which Jesus oper- 
ated had been the same out of which wine is wont to be naturally 
produced; if he had taken a vine in his hand, and suddenly caused 
it to bloom, and to bear ripe grapes, this might have been called an 
accelerated natural process. Nicci then indeed we should still have 
no wine, and if Jesus were to produce this also from the vine which 
he took into his hand, he must add an operation which would be an 
invisible substitute for the wine-press, that is, an accelerated artificial 
process ; so that on this supposition the category of the accelerated 
natural process would already be insufficient. In fact, however, we 
have no vine as a substratum for this production of wine, but water, 
and in this case we could only speak with propriety of an accelerated 
natural ena if by any means, however gradual, wine were ever 
produced out of water. Here it is urged, that certainly out of water, 
out of the moisture produced in the earth by rain and the like, the 
vine draws its sap, which in due order it applies to the production 
of the grape, and of the wine therein contained ; so that thus yearly, 
by means of a natural process, wine does actually come out of water.* 
But apart from the fact that water is only one of the elementary ma- 
terials which are required for the fructitication of the vine, and that 
to this end, soil, air, and light, must concur; it could not be said 
either of one, or of all these elementary materials together, that they 
ae the grape or the wine, nor, consequently, that Jesus, when 
1e produced wine out of water, did the same thing, only more quickly, 
which is repeated every year as a gradual process: on the contrary, 
here again there is a confusion of essentially distinct logical cate- 

ories, For we may place the relation of the product to the pro- 

ucing agent, which is here treated of, under the category of power 
and manifestation, or of cause and effect: nevér can it be said that 
water is the power or the cause, which produces grapes and wine, 
for the power which gives existence to them is strictly the vegetable 
individuality of the vine-plant, to which water, with the rest of the 
elementary as, ena is ietea only as the solicitation to the power, 
as the stimulus to the cause. That is, without the co-operation of 
water, air, &c., grapes certainly cannot be produced, any more than 
without the vine-plant; but the distinction is, that in the vine the 
grape, in itself or in its germ, is already present, and water, air, &c., 
only assist in its development; whereas in these elementary sub- 
stances, the grape is present neither actu nor potentia; they can in 
no way produce the fruit out of themselves, but only out of some- 
thing else—the vine. To turn water into wine is not then to make 
@ cause act more rapidly than it would act in a natural way, but it 
is to make the effect appear without a cause, out of a mere accessory 


* Thus Augustine, ut sup. approved by Olshausen: sicut enim, quod miserunt ministri 
tn hydrias, in vinum conversum est opere Dumini, sic et quod nubes fundunt, in vinum con 
vertitur ejusdem opere Domini. 
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circumstance ; or, to refer more particularly to organic nature, it is 
to call forth the organic product without the producing organism, out 
of the simple inorganic materials, or rather out of one of these ma- 
terials only. This is about the same thing as to make breed out of 
earth without the intervention of the corn plant, flesh out of bread 
without a previous assimilation of it by an animal body, or in the 
same immediate manner, blood out of wine. If the supranaturalist 
is not here contented with appealing to the incomprehensibleness of 
an omnipotent word of Jesus, but also endeavours, with Olshausen, 
to bring the process which must have been contained in the miracle 
in question nearer to his conception, by regarding it in the light of 
a natural process; he must not, in order to render the matter more 
probable, suppress a part of the necessary stages in that process, but 
exhibit them all. They would then ‘present the following series : 
1st, to the water, as one only of the elementary agents, Jesus must 
have added the power of the other elements above named, 2ndly, 
(and this is the chief point,) he must have procured, in an equally 
invisible manner, the organic individuality of the vine; 3rdly, he 
must have accelerated, to the degree of instantaneousness, the nat- 
ural process resulting from the reciprocal action of these objects 
upon one another, the blooming and fructification of the vine, to- 
gether with the ripening of the grape; 4thly, he must have caused 
the artificial process of pressing, and so forth, to occur invisibly and 
suddenly ; and lastly, he must again have accelerated the further 
natural process of fermentation, so as to render it momentary. Thus, 
here again, the designation of the miracle as an accelerated natural 
process, would apply to two stages only out of five, the other three 
being such as cannot possibly be brought under this point of view, 
though the two first, especially the second, are of greater importance 
even than belonged to the stages which were neglected in the appli- 
cation of this view to the history of the miraculous feeding: so that 
the definition of an accelerated natural process is as inadequate here 
as there.* As, however, this is the only, or the extreme category, 
under which we can bring such operations nearer to our conception 
and comprehension ; it follows that if this category be shown to be 
inapplicable, the event itself is inconceivable. 

Not only, however, has the miracle before us been impeached in 
relation to poasibility, but also in relation to utility and fitness. It 
has been urged both in ancientt and modernf times, that it was un- 
worthy of Jesus that he should not only remain in the society of 
drunkards, but even further their intemperance by an exercise of his 
miraculous power. But this objection should be discarded as an ex- 
aggeration, since, as expositors justly observe, from the words «after 
men have well drunk brav pe@vobiat (v. 10), which the ruler of the 


* Even Liicke, 1, S. 405, thinks the analogy with the above natural process deficient 
and unintelligible, and does not know how to console himself better than by the considera- 
tion, that a similar inconvenience exists in relation to the miracle of the loaves, 
t+ Chrysost. hom. in Joann. 21. { Woolston, Disc. 4. 
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feast apxttpixdAsvoc uses with reference to the usual course of things 
at such feasts, nothing can with certainty be deduced with respect to 
_ thé occasion in question. We must however still regard as valid an 
objection, which is not only pointed out by Paulus and the author 
of the Probabilia,* but admitted even by Lticke and Olshausen to be 
at the first glance a pressing difficulty: namely, that by this miracle 
Jesus did not, as was usual with him, relieve any want, any real need, 
but only furnished an additional incitement to pleasure; showed lam- 
self not so much helpful as courteous; rather, so to speak, performed 
a miracle of luxury, than of true beneficence. If it be here said that 
it was a sufficient object for the miracle to confirm the faith of the 
disciples,t which according to v. 11 was its actual effect ; it must be 
remembered that, as a general rule, not only had the miracles of Je- 
sus, considered with regard to their form, i. e. as extraordinary re- 
sults, something desirable as their consequence, for instance, the 
faith of the spectators; but also, considered with regard to their 
matter, i. e. as consisting of cures, multiplications of loaves, and the 
like, were directed to some really beneficent end. In the present 
miracle this characteristic is wanting, and hence Paulus is not wrong 
when he points out the contradiction which would lie in the conduct 
of Jesus, if towards the tempter he rejected every challenge to such 
miracles as, without being materially beneficent, or called tor by any 
pressing necessity, could only formally produce faith and astonish- 
ment, and yet in this instance performed a miracle of that very 
nature. 

The supranaturalist was therefore driven to maintain that it was 
not faith in general which Jesus here intended to produce, but a con- 
viction entirely special, and only to be wrought by this particular 
miracle. Proceeding on this supposition, nothing was more natural 
than to be reminded by the opposition of water and wine on which 
the miracle turns, of the opposition between him who baptized with 
water (Matt. iii. 11), who at the same time came neither eating nor 
drinking (Luke i. 15; Matt. xi. 18.), and him who, as he baptized 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire, so he did not deny himself the 
ardent, animating fruit of the vine, and was hence reproached with 
being a wine-bbber olvonbrng (Matt. xi. 19); especially as the fourth 
gospel, in which the narrative of the wedding at Cana is contained, 
manifests in a peculiar degree the tendency to lead over the con- 
templation from the Baptist to Jesus. On these grounds Herder,§ 
and after him some others,|| have held the opinion, that Jesus by 
the above miraculous act intended to symbolize to his disciples, 
several of whom had been disciples of the Baptist, the relation of 
his spirit and office to those of John, and by this proof of his supe- 
rior pewer, to put an end to the offence which they might take at 


* P.42, + Tholuck, in loc. { Comm.4, 8S. 151f. % Von Gottes Sohn u s. £ 
nach Johannes Evangelium, S. 131 f. [| C. Ch. Flatt, aber die Verwandlung des Was- 
sers in Wein, in Siskind’s Magazin, 14. Stuck, S. 86 f.; Olshausen, ut sup. 8. 75 f.; 
comp. Neander, L. J. Chr. 8. 372. 
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his more liberal mode of life. But here the reflection obtrudes itself, 
that Jesus does not avail himself of this symbolical miracle, to 
enlighten his disciples by explanatory discourses concerfing his 
relation to the Baptist; an omission which even the friends of this 
interpretation pronounce to be surprising.* How needful such an 
exposition was, if the miracle were not to fail of its special object, 
is evident from the fact, that the narrator himself, according to v. 11, 
understood it not at all in this light, as a symbolization of a particu- 
lar maxim of Jesus, but quite generally, as a manzfestation pavépwors 
of his glory.t Thus if that special lesson were the object of Jesus 
in performing the miracle before us, then the author of the fourth 
gospel, that is, according to the supposition of the above theologians, 
his most apprehensive pupil, misunderstood him, and Jesus delayed 
in an injudicious manner to prevent this misunderstanding; or if 
both these conclusions are rejected, there still subsists the difficulty, 
that Jesus, contrary to the prevailing tendency of his conduct, sought 
to attain the general object of proving his miraculous power, by 
an act for which apparently he might have substituted a more use- 
ful one. 

Again, the disproportionate quantity of wine with which Jesus 
supplies the guests, must excite astonishment. Six vessels, each 
containing from two to three vetpyras, supposing the Attic petpnT7s, 
corresponding to the Hebrew bath, to be equivalent to 14 Roman 
amphore, or twenty-one Wirtemburg measures,{ would yield 252— 
378 measures.§ What a quantity for a an eed who had already 
drunk freely! What enormous vessels! exclaims Dr. Paulus, and 
leaves no effort untried to reduce the statement of measures in the 
text. With a total disregard of the rules of the language, he gives 
to the preposition @v@ a collective meaning, instead of its proper 
distributive one, so as to make the six water pots (tdpiaz) contain, 
not each, but altogether, from two to three etpyTa¢; and even Ols- 
hausen consoles himself, after Semler, with the fact, that it is no- 
where remarked that the water in all the vessels was turned into 
wine. But these are subterfuges; they to whom the supply of so 
stihl ey and dangerous a quantity of wine on the part of Jesus 
is incredible, must conclude that the narrative is unhistorical. 

Peculiar difficulty is occasioned by the relation in which this 
narrative places Jesus to his mother, and his mother to him. Ac- 
cording to the express statement of the evangelist, the turning of 
water into wine was the beginning of the miracles of Jesus, 4px?) 
TY onséiwy ; and yet his mother reckons so confidently on his per- 
forming a miracle here, that she believes it only necessary to point 
out to him the deficiency of wine, in order to induce him to afford 


* QOlshausen, ut sup.  Licke also thinks this symbolical interpretation too far- 
fetched, and too little supported by the tone of the narrative, S. 406. Comp. De Wette, 
exeg. Handb. 1, 3,8.37.  { [A Wirtemburg wine Maas, or measure, is equal to about 
81/3 pints English, or more exactly 3.32—Tr.] § Wurm, de ponderum, mensurarum 
etc, rationibus, ap. Rom. et Graec, p. 123, 126. Comp. Like, in loc. 
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supernatural aid; and even when she receives a discouraging answer, 
she is so far from losing hope, that she enjoins the servants to be 
obedient to the directions of her son (v. 3, 5). How is this expecta- 
tion of a miracle on the part of the mother of Jesus to be explained? 
Are we to refer the declaration of John, that the metamorphosis of 
the water was the first miracle of Jesus, merely to the period of his 
public life, and to presuppose as real events, for his previous years, 
the apocryphal miracles of the Gospel of the infancy? Or, believing 
that Chrysostom was right in regarding this as too uncritical,* are 
we rather to conjecture that Mary, in consequence of her conviction 
that Jesus was the Messiah, a conviction wrought in her by the 
signs that attended his birth, expected miracles from him, and as 
perhaps on some earlier occasions, so now on this, when the per- 
plexity was great, desired from him a proof of his power?t Were 
only that gaily eonectind of the relatives of Jesus that he was the 
Messiah somewhat more probable, and especially the extraordinary 
events of the childhood, by which it is supposed to have been pro- 
duced, better accredited! Moreover, even presupposing the belief 
of Mary in the miraculous power of her son, it is still not at all clear 
how, notwithstanding his discouraging answer, she could yet con- 
fidently expect that he would just on this occasion perform his first 
miracle, and feel assured that she positively knew that he would act 
precisely so as to require the assistance of the servants.{ This de- 
cided knowledge on the part of Mary, even respecting the manner 
of the miracle about to be wrought, appears to indicate an ante- 
cedent disclosure of Jesus to her, and hence Olshausen supposes 
that Jesus had given his mother an intimation concerning the mir- 
acle on which he had resolved. But when could this disclosure have 
been made? Already as they were goiiig to the feast? Then Jesus 
must have foreseen that there would be a want of wine, in which 
case Mary could not have apprised him of it as of an unexpected 
embarassment Or did Jesus make the disclosure after her appeal, 
and consequently in connexion with the words: What have I to do 
with thee, woman, &c.? But with this answer, it is impossible to 
conceive so opposite a declaration to have been united; it would 
therefore be necessary, on Olshausen’s view, to imagine that Jesus 
uttered the nagative words aloud, the affirmative in an under tone, 
merely for Mary: a supposition which would give the scene the ap- 
pearance of a comedy. Thus it is on no supposition to be under- 
stood how Mary could expect a miracle at all, still less precisely such 
anone. The first difficulty might indeed be plausibly evaded, by 
maintaining that Mary did not here apply to Jesus in expectation 
of a miracle, but simply that she might obtain her son’s advice in 
the case, as she was wont to do in all difficult circumstances >§ his 


* Homil. in Joann. in loc. + Tholuck, in loc.  { This argument is valid against 
Neander also, who appeals to the faith of Mary chiefly as a result of the solemn inaugura- 
tion at the baptism, (S.370) 3 Hess, Gesch. Jesu, 1, 8.135. Comp. also Calvin, 
in loc, 
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reply however shows that he regarded the words of his mother as a 
summons to perform a miracle, and moreover the direction which 
Mary gave to the servants remains on this supposition totally un- 
explained. 

The answer of Jesus to the intimation of his mother (v. 4) has 
been just as often blamed with exaggeration® as justified on insuffi- 
cient grounds. However truly it may be urged that the Hebrew 
phrase, 32) ">"rre, to which the Greek ti éuol xa) ool corresponds, 
appears elsewhere as an expression of gentle blame, e. g. 2 Sam. 
xvi. 10; or that with the entrance of Jesus on his special office his 
relation to his mother as regarded his actions was dissolved :t it 
nevertheless remains undenisble, that it was fitting for Jesus to be 
modestly apprised of opportunities for the exercise of his miraculous 
power, and if one who pointed out to him a case of disease and added 
an intreaty for help, did not deserve reprehension, as little and even 
less did Mary, when she brought to his knowledge a want which 
had arisen, with a merely implied intreaty for assistance. The case 
would have been different had Jesus considered the occasion not 
adapted, or even unworthy to have a miracle connected with it; he 
might then have repelled with severity the implied summons, as an 
incitement to a false use of miraculous power (instanced in the his- 
tory of the temptation); as, on the contrary, he immediately after 
showed by his actions that he held the occasion worthy of a miracle, 
it is absolutely incomprehensible how he could blame his mother for 
her information, which perhaps only came to him a few moments 
too soon.§ 

Here again it has been attempted to escape from the numerous 
difficulties of the supranatural view, by a natural interpretation of 
the history. ‘The commentators who advance this explanation set 
out from the fact, that it was the custom among the Jews to make 
‘pare of oil or wine at marriage feasts. Now Jesus, it is said, 

aving brought with him five new disciples as uninvited guests, 
might foresee a deficiency of wine, and wished out of pleasantry to 
present his gift in an unexpected and mysterious manner. The 
d6éa (glory) which he manifested by this proceeding, is said to be 
merely his humanity, which in the proper place did not disdain to 
pass a jest: the mtort¢, ( faith) which he thereby excited in his dis- 
ciples, was a joyful adherence to a man who exhibited none of the 
oppressive severity which had been anticipated in the Messiah. Mary . 
was aware of her son’s project, and warned him when it appeared to 
her time to put it in execution; but he reminded her playfully not 
to spoil his jest by over-haste. His causing water to be drawn, 
seems to have belonged to the playful deception which he intended; 
that all at once wine was ind in the vessels instead of water, and 
that this was regarded as a miraculous metamorphosis, might easily 
happen at a late hour of the night, when there had already been 


* E. g. by Woolston, ut sup. ft Flatt, ut sup. S.90; Tholuck, in loc. { Ols- 
hausen, in loc. 3 Comp. also the Probabilia, p. 41 f. 
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considerable drinking; lastly, that Jesus did not enlighten the wed- 
ding party as to the true state of the case, was the natural conse- 
quence of his wish not himself to dissipate the delusion which he 
had playfully caused.* For the rest, how the plan was effected, by 
what arrangements on the part of Jesus the wine was conveyed in 
the place of the water, this, Paulus thinks, is not now to be ascer- 
tained; it is enough for us to know that all happened naturally. 
As however, groeding to the opinion of this expositor, the evange- 
list was aware in a general manner, that the whole occurrence was 
natural, why has he given us no intimation to that effect? Did he 
wish to prepare for the reader the same surprise that Jesus had pre- 
pared for the spectators? still he must afterwards have solved the 
enigma, if he did not intend the delusion to be permanent. Above 
all, he ought not to have used the misleading expression, that Jesus 
by this act manifested forth his glory (iv dav aitov, vy. 11), 
which, in the phraseology of this gospel, can only mean his superior 
dignity ; he ought not to have le the incident a sign (onpetor), 
by which something supernatural is implied; lastly, he ought not, 
by the expression, the water that was made wine, (7d tdwp oivov 
yeyevnuévov, vy. 9), and still less by the subsequent designation of 
Cana as the place where he made the water wine (bnov énoinoev 
vdwp olvov), to have occasioned the impression, that he approved the 
miraculous conception of the event.t The author of the Natural 
History sought to elude these difficulties by the admission, that the 
narrator himself, John, regarded the event as a miracle, and meant 
to describe it as such. Not to mention, however, the unworthy 
manner in which he explains this error on the part of the evange- 
list,t it is not easy to conceive of Jesus that he should have kept 
his disciples in the same delusion as the rest of the guests, and not 
have given to them at least an explanation concerning the real course 
of the event. It would therefore be necessary to suppose that the 
narrator of this event was not one of the disciples of Jesus: a sup- 
position which goes beyond the sphere of this system of interpreta- 
tion. But even admitting that the narrator himself, whoever he may 
have been, was included in the same deception with those who re- 
garded the affair as a miracle, in which case his mode of representa- 
tion and the expressions which he uses would be accounted for ; still 
the procedure of Jesus, and his mode of acting, are all the more 
inconceivable, if no real miracle were on foot. Why did he with 
refined assiduity arrange the presentation of the wine, so that it 
might appear to be a miraculous gift? Why, in particular, did he 
cause the vessels in which he intended forthwith to present the wine | 
to be filled beforehand with water, the necessary removal of which 
could only be a hindrance to the secret execution of his plan? unless 
indeed it be supposed, with Woolston, that he merely imparted to 


* Paulus, Comm. 4, S. 150 ff.; L. J. 1, a. 8. 169 ff,; Natirliche Geschichte, 2, S. 
61 f + Compare on this point, Flatt, ut sup. S. 77 ff. and Locke, in loc. { He makes 
the word pedionerdaz, v. 10, refer to John also. 
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the water the taste of wine, by pouring into it some liquour. Thus 
there is a double difficulty ; on the one hand, that of imagining how 
the wine could be introduced into the vessels already filled with 
water; on the other, that of freeing Jesus from the suspicion of hav- 
ing wished to create the appearance of a miraculous transmutation 
of the water. It may have been the perception of these difficulties 
which induced the author of the Natural History entirely to sever 
the connexion between the water which was poured in, and the wine 
which subsequently appeared, by the supposition that Jesus had 
caused the water to be fetched, because there was a deficiency of 
this also, and Jesus wished to recommend the beneficial practice of 
washing before and after meals, but that he afterwards caused the 
wine to be brought out of an adjoining room where he had placed 
it:—a conception of the matter which requires us either to suppose 
the intoxication of all the guests, and especially of the narrator, as 
so considerable, that they mistook the wine brought out of the ad- 
joining room, for wine drawn out of the water vessels; or else that 
the deceptive arrangements of Jesus were contrived with very great 
art, which is inconsistent with the straightforwardness of character 
elsewhere ascribed to him. 

In this dilemma between the supranatural and the natural in- 
terpretations, of which, in this case again, the one is as insufficient 
as the other, we should be reduced, with one of the most recent 
commentators on the fourth gospel, to wait ‘until it pleased God, 
by further developments of judicious Christian reflection, to evolve 
a solution of the enigma to the general satisfaction ;"* did we not 
discern an outlet in the fact, that the history in question is found in 
John’s gospel alone. Single in its kind as this miracle is, if it were 
also the first performed by Jesus, it must, even if all the twelve 
were not then with Jesus, have yet been known to them all; and 
even if among the rest of the evangelists there were no apostle, still 
it must have passed into the general Christian tradition, and from 
thence into the synoptical memoirs: consequently, as John alone 
has it, the supposition that it arose in a region of tradition unknown 
to the synoptists, scems easier than the alternative, that it so early 
disappeared out of that from which they drew; the only question is, 
whether we are in a condition to show how such a legend could 
arise without historical grounds. Kaiser points for this purpose to 
the extravagant spirit of the oriental legend, which has ever been 
so fertile in metamorphoses: but this source is so wide and indefi- 
nite, that Kaiser tinds it necessary also to suppose a real jest on the 
part of Jesus,f and thus remains uneasily suspended between the 
mythical and the natural explanations, a position which cannot be 
escaped from, until there can be produced points of mythical con- 
nexion and origin more definite and exact. Now in the present 
case we need halt neither at the character of eastern legend in gen- 
eral, nor at metamorphoscs in general, since transmutations of this 


* Licke, S. 407. + Bibl. Theol. 1, S, 200, 
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particular element of water are to be found within the narrower 
circle of the ancient Hebrew history. Besides some’ narratives of 
Moses procuring for the Israelites water out of the flinty rock in the 
wilderness (Exod. xvii. 1 ff.; Numb. xx. 1 ff.)}—a bestowal of water 
which, after being repeated in a modified manner in the history of 
Samson, (Judges xv. 18 f.) was made a feature in the messianic 
expectations ;*—tle first transmutation of water ascribed to Moses, 
is the turning of all the water in Egypt into blood, which is enumer- 
ated among the so-called plagues (Exod. vii. 17 ff.) Together with 
this mutateo in deterius, there is in the history of Moses a mutatio 
an melius, also effected in water, for he made bitter water sweet, 
under the direction of Jehovah (Exod. xiv. 23 fff); as at a later 
era, Elisha also is said to have made unhealthy water good and 
innoxious (2 Kings ii. 19 fff). As, according to the rabbinical 
passage quoted, the destowal of water, so also, according to this 
narrative in John, the transmutation of water appears to have been 
transterred from Moses and the prophets to the Messiah, with such 
modifications, however, as lay in the nature of the case. If namely, 
on the one hand, a change of water for the worse, like that Mosaic 
transmutation into blood—if a miracle of this retributive kind might 
not seem well suited to the mild spirit of the Messiah as recognised 
in Jesus: so on the other hand, such a change for the better as, like 
the removal of bitterness or noxiousness, did not go beyond the 
species of water, and did not, like the change into blood, alter the 
substance of the water itself, might appear insufficient for the Mes- 
siah; if then the two conditions be united, a change of water for 
the better, which should at the same time be a specific alteration of 
its substance, must almost of necessity be a change into wine. Now 
this is narrated by John, in a manner not indeed in accordance with 
reality, but which must be held all the more in accordance with the 
spirit of his gospel. For the harshness of Jesus towards his mother 
13, historically considered, incredible; but it is entirely in the spirit 
of the fourth gospel, to place in relief the exaltation of Jesus as the 
divine Logos by such demeanour towards suppliants (as in John iv. 
48.), and even towards his mother.§ Equally in the spirit of this 
gospel is it also, to exhibit the firm faith which Mary maintains 
notwithstanding the negative answer of Jesus, by making her give 
the direction to the servants above considered, as if she had a pre- 
conception even of the manner in which Jesus would perform his 
miracle, a preconception which is historically impossible.| 


* In the passages cited pag. 55 314, out of Midrasch Koheleth, it is said among other 
things: God primus—ascendere fecit puteum: sic quoque Gos postremus ascendere fuciet 
aquas, etc. + A natural explanation of this miracle is given by Josephus in a manner 
worthy of notice, Antiq. iii. 1,2. ~ We may also remind the reader of the transmuta 
tion of water into oil, which Eusebius (H. E. vi. 9.) narrates of a Christian bishop. 
8 Compare the Probabilia, ut sup. || De Wette thinks the analogies adduced from the 
Old Testament too remote; according to him, the metamorphosis of wine into water by 
Bacchas, instanced by Wetstein, would be nearer to the subject, and not far from the re- 
gion of Greek thought, out of which the gospel of John arose. The most analogous myth- 
ical derivation of the narrative would be to regard this supply of wine as the counter- 
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§ 104. JESUS CURSES A BARREN FIG-TREE. 


THE anecdote of the fig-tree which Jesus caused to wither by 
his word, because when he was hungry he found no fruit on it, is 
peculiar to the two first gospels (Matt. xxi. 18 ff.; Mark xi. 12 ff), 
but is narrated by them with divergencies which must affect our 
view of the fact. One of these divergencies of Mark from Matthew, 
appears so favourable to the natural explanation, that, chiefly in 
consideration of it, a tendency towards the natural view of the mir- 
acles of Jesus has been of late ascribed to this evangelist ; and for 
the sake of this one favourable divergency, he has been defended in 
relation to the other rather inconvenient one, which is found in the 
narrative before us. 

If we were restricted to the manner in which the first evangelist 
states the consequence of the curse of Jesus: and immediately the 
Jjig-tree withered away nai ténpdvOn rapaypijua 7 ovxij, it would be 
difficult here to carry out a natural explanation ; for even the forced 
interpretation of Paulus, which makes the word tapaxypjua (zmme- 
diately) only exclude farther human accession to the fact, and not 
a longer space of time, rests only on an unwarranted transference of 
Mark’s particulars into the narrative of Matthew. In Mark, Jesus 
curses the fig-tree on the morning after his entrance into Jerusalem, 
and not till the following morning the disciples remark, in pe 
that the tree is withered. Through this interim, which Mark leaves 
open between the declaration of Jesus and the withering of the 
tree, the natural explanation of the whole narrative insinuates itself, 
taking its stand on the possibility, that in this interval the tree 
might have withered trom natural causes. Accordingly, Jesus is 
supposed to have remarked in the tree, besides the lack of fruit, 
a condition from which he prognosticated that it would soon wither 
away, and to have mee this prediction in the words: No one 
will ever again gather fruit from thee. ‘The heat of the day having 
realized the prediction of Jesus with unexpected rapidity, and the 
disciples remarking this the next morning, they then first connected 
this result with the words of Jesus on the previous morning, and 
began to regard them as a curse: an interpretation which, indeed, 
Jesus does not confirm, but impresses on the disciples, that if they 
have only some self-reliance, they will be able, not only to bee 
such physiologically evident results, but also to know and effect 
things far more difficult.* But even admitting Mark’s statement to 
be the correct one, the natural explanation still remains impossible. 


part to the supply of bread, and both as corresponding to the bread and wine in the last 
supper. But, he continues, the mythical view is opposed, 1, by the not yet overthrown 
anthenticity of the fourth gospel; 2, by the fact that the narrative bears less of a legen- 
cary than a subjective impress, by the obscurity that rets upon it, and its want of one 
presiding idea, together with the abundance of practical ideas worthy of Jesus which it 
embodies. By these observations De Wette seems to intimate his approval of a natural 
explanation, built on the self-deception of John; an explanation which is encumbered with 
the difficulties above noticed. 
* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a. 157 ff. 
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For the words of Jesus in Mark (v. 14): unuére éx ood el¢ tiv aldéva 
pndele xaproy pdyot, Vo man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever, 
if they had been meant to imply a mere conjecture as to what would 
probably happen, must necessarily have had a potential signification 
given to them by the addition of dv; and in the expression of Mat- 
thew: pnxéte éx cov xaptocg yévnrat, Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever, the command is not to be mistaken, al- 
though Paulus would only find in this also the expression of a 
possibility. Moreover the circumstance that Jesus addresses the 
tree itself, as also the solemn él¢ Tov aldva, for ever, which he adds, 
speaks against the idea of a mere prediction, and in favour of a 
curse; Paulus perceives this fully, and hence with unwarrantable 
violence he interprets the words Aéyee adry Ae saith to it, as if they 
introduced a saying merely in reference to the trec, while he depre- 
ciates the expression él¢ rdv aldva, by the translation: 2 tame to 
come. But even if we grant that the evangelists, owing to their 
erroneous conception of the incident, may have somewhat altered 
the words of Jesus, and that he in reality only prognosticated the 
withering of the tree; still, when the prediction was fulfilled, Jesus 
did nevertheless ascribe the result to his own supernatural influence. 
For in speaking of what he has donc in relation to the fig-tree, he 
uses the verb moet (v. 21 Matt.) ; which cannot, except by a forced 
interpretation, be referred to a mere prediction. But more than 
this, he compares what he has done in relation to the fig-tree, with 
the removal of mountains; and hence, as this, according to every 
possible interpretation, is an act of causation, so the other must be 
regarded as an influence on the tree. In any case, when Peter 
spoke of the ftig-tree as having been cursed by Jesus (v. 21 Mark), 
either the latter must have contradicted the construction thus put 
on his words, or his silence must have implied his acquiescence. If 
then Jesus in the issue ascribes the withering of the tree to his in- 
fluence, he either by his address to it designed to produce an effect, 
or he ambitiously misused the accidental result for the sake of 
deluding his disciples; a dilemma, in which the words of Jesus, 
as they are given by the evangelists, decidedly direct us to the 
former alternative. 

Thus we are inexorably thrown back from the naturalistic at- 
tempt at an explanation, to the conception of the supranaturalists, 
pre-eminently difficult as this is in the history before us. We pass 
over what might be said against the physical possibility of such an 
influence as is there presupposed ; not, indeed, because, with Hase, 
we could comprehend it through the medium of natural magic,* but 
because another difficulty beforehand excludes the inquiry, and does 
not allow us to come to the consideration of the physical possibility. 
This decisive difficulty relates to the moral possibility of such an 
act on the part of Jesus. ‘The miracle he here performs is of a 
punitive character. Another example of the kind is not found in 

* L. J. § 128. 
38 
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the canonical accounts of the life of Jesus; the apocryphal gospels 
alone, as has been above remarked, are full of such miracles. In 
one of the synoptical gospels there 1s, on the contrary, a passage 
often quoted already (Luke ix. 55 f.), in which it is declared, as 
the profound conviction of Jesus, that the employment of miracu- 
lous power in order to execute punishment or to take vengeance, 
is contrary to the spirit of his vocation; and the same sentiment 
is attributed to Jesus by the evangelist, when he applies to him 
the words of Isaiah: Je shall not break a bruised reed, &c. (Matt. 
xii. 20.). Agreeably to this principle, and to his prevalent mode 
of action, Jesus must rather have given new life to 3 withered tree, 
than have made a green one wither; and in order to comprehend 
his conduct on this occasion, we must be able to show reasons 
which he might possibly have had, for departing in this instance 
from the above principle, which has nd mark of unauthenticity. 
The occasion on which he enunciated that principle was when, on 
the refusal of a Samaritan village to exercise hospitality towards 
Jesus and his disciples, the sons of Zebedee asked him whether 
they should not rain down fire on the village, after the example of 
Elijah. Jesus replied by reminding them of the nature of the 
spirit to which they belonged, a spirit with which so destructive 
an act was incompatible. In our present case Jesus had not to 
_ deal with men who had treated him with injustice, but with a tree 
which he happened not to find in the desired state. Now, there is 
here no special reason for departing from the above rule; on the 
contrary, the chict reason which in the first case might possibly 
have moved Jesus to determine on a judicial miracle, is not present 
in the second. ‘The moral end of punishment, namely, to bring 
the punished person to a conviction and acknowledgment of his er- 
ror, can have no existence in relation to a tree; and even punish- 
ment in the light of retribution, is out of the question when we 
are treating of natural objects destitute of volition.* For one to 
be irritated against an inanimate object, which does not happen to 
be found just in the desired state, i with reason pronounced to be 
a proof of an uncultivated mind; to carry such indignation to the 
destruction of the object is regarded as barbarous, and unworthy 
of a reasonable being; and hence Woolston i3 not wrong in main- 
soe that in any other person than Jesus, such an act would be 
‘severely blamed.f It is true that when a natural object is intrin- 
sically and habitually defective, it may very well happen, that it 
may be removed out of the way, in order to put a better in its 
place; a measure, however, for which, in every case, only the owner 
has the adequate motive and authority (comp. Luke xii. 7.). But 
that this tree, because just at that time it presented no fruit, would 
not have borne any in succeeding years, waa by no means self-evi- 
dent :—nay, the contrary is implied in the narrative, since the form 





* Augustin. de verbis Domini in ev, sec. Joann. sermo 44: Quid arbor fecerat, fruc- 
bum non afferendo? que culpa ardoris infacunditas? \ Din. 4d. 
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in which the curse of Jesus is expressed, that fruit shall never 
more grow on the tree, presupposes, that without this curse the 
tree might yet have been fruitful. 

Thus the evil condition of the tree was not habitual but tem- 
porary; still further, if we follow Mark, it was not even objective, 
or existing intrinsically in the tree, but purely subjective, that is, a 
result of the accidental relation of the tree to the momentary wish 
and want of Jesus. I*or according to an addition which forms the 
second feature peculiar to Mark in this narrative, it was not then 
the time of figs (v. 13): it was not therefore a defect, but, on the 
contrary, quite in due order, that this tree, as well as others, had no 
figs on it, and Jesus (in whom it is already enough to excite sur- 
prise that he expected to tind figs on the tree so out of season) 
might at least have reflected, when he found none, on the ground- 
lessness of his expectation, and have forborne so wholly unjust an 
act as the cursing of the tree. Even some of the fathers stumbled 
at this addition of Mark’s, and felt that it rendered the conduct of 
Jesus enigmatical ;* and to descend to later times, Woolston’s ridi- 
cule is not unfounded, when he says that if a Kentish countryman 
were to scek for fruit in his garden in spring, and were to cut down 
the trees which had none, he would be a common laughing-stock. 
I:xpositors have attempted to free themselves from the difficulty 
which this addition introduces, by a motley series of conjectures 
and interpretations, On the one hand, the wish that the perplexing . 
words did not stand in the text, has been turned into thie hypothesis 
that they may probably be a subsequent gloss.f On the other hand, 
as, if an addition of this kind must stand there, the contrary state- 
ment, namely, that it was then the time of figs, were rather to be 
desired, in order to render intelligible the expectation of Jesus, and 
his displeasure when he found it deceived ; it has been attempted in 
various ways to remove the negative out of the proposition. One 
expedient is altogether violent, ov being read instead of ov, a point 
inserted after yy, and a second qv supplied after ovKwy, so that the 
translation runs thus: wz enin tum versabatur (Jesus), tempus 
jicuum erat,;t another expedient, the transformation of the sen- 
tence into an interrogatory one, none enzm, etc., is absurd.§ A 
third expedient is to understand the words Katpd¢ ovewy as implying 
the time of the fig-gathering, and thus to take Mark’s addition as a 
statement that the tigs were not yet gathered, i. ec. were still on the 
trees, || in support of which interpretation, appeal is made to the 


* Orig. Comm. in Matth. Tom, xvi. 29. ‘O d& Maxpog draypay-ag ra Kata Tov ToROW, 
ameugaivey tt wg mpag td pyTov mpocéduyKe, wotzjaas, GTI—ob yap qv Kawpd¢g ciKwV.—Eiroe 
yap av te el ud) 6 Katpoc cinuy gv, TOG TAVev 61. we ebppowr Te bv adTy, Kal TOG duals 
ecmav ality unnéti ei¢ tov alava ix cob pndeic xaptov dayp; comp. Augustin ut sup. Jfark, 
ta relating this erent, adds something which scems not to tally well with his statement, when 
he observes that it was not the seasun Jor figs, It might be urged: uf tt was not the season 
Jor figs, why should Jesus go and look for Jruit on the tree, and how could he, with justice, 
say to it, Let no man eat fruit of thee for ever? + Toupii emendd. in Suidam, 1, p. 330 F. 
$ Heinsius and others, ap. Fritzache, in loc. % Maji Obs. ib. {| Dahme, in Henke’s 
wm. Magazin, 2. B, 2. Heft, S. 252. Kuindl, in Marc, p. 130 £ 
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phrase xaipd¢ THY xapney (Matt. xxi. 34.). But this expression 
strictly refers only to the antecedent of the harvest, the existence 
of the fruits in the fields or on the trees; when it stands in an af- 
firmative proposition, it can only be understood as referring to the 
consequent, namely, the possible gathering of the fruit, in so far as 
it also includes the antecedent, the existence of the fruits in the 
field: hence o7t xaspd¢ xaprwy can only mean thus much: the (ripe) 
fruits stand in the fields, and are therefore ready to be gathered. In 
like manner, when the above expression stands in a negative propo- 
sition, the antecedent, the existence of the fruits in the field, on the 
trees, &c., is primarily denied, that of the conseguent only second- 
arily and by implication; thus ov« gor. Katpd¢ ovkwy, means: the 
figs are not on the trees, and therefore not ready to be gathered, by 
no means the reverse: they are not yet gathered, and therefore are 
still on the trees. But this unexampled figure of speech, by which, 
while according to the words, the antecedent is denied, according to 
the sense only the consequent is denied, and the antecedent affirmed, 
is not all which the above explanation entails upon us; it also re- 
quires the admission of another — which is sometimes called 
synchisis, sometimes hyperbaton. For, as a statement that the figs 
were then still on the trees, the addition in question does not show 
the reason why Jesus found none on that tree, but why he expected 
the contrary; it ought therefore, say the advocates of this explana- 
tion, to stand, not after Ae found nothing but leaves, but after he 
caine, if haply he might find any thing thereon, a transposition, 
however, which only proves that this whole explanation runs coun- 
ter to the text. Convinced, on the one hand, that the addition of 
Mark denics the prevalence of circumstances favourable to the ex- 
istence of figs on that tree, but, on the other hand, still labouring 
to justify the expectation ot Jesus, other expositors have sought to 
give to that negation, instead of the general sense, that it was not 
the right season of the year for figs, a fact of which Jesus must un- 
avoidably have been aware, the particular sense, that special circum- 
stances only, not necessarily known to Jesus, hindered the fruitful- 
ness of the tree. It would have been a hindrance altogether special, 
if the soil in which the tree was rooted had been an unfruitful one; 
hence, according to some, the words xatpd¢ oxxwr actually signify a 
sou favourable to figs.* Others with more regard to the verbal 
meaning of «acpdc, adhere it is true to the interpretation of it as fa- 
vourable time, but instead of*understanding the statement of Mark 
universally, as referring to a regular, annual season, in which figs 
were not to be obtained, they maintain it to mean that that particu- 
lar year was from some incidental causcs unfavourable to figs.t But 
the immediate signification of xacpd¢ is the right, in opposition to the 
wrong season, not a favourable season as opposed to an unfavourable 
onc. Now, when any one, even in an unproductive year, seeks for 


i * Vid. Kuindl, in loc. +4 Paylus, exeg. Handb. 3, a. S. 175; Olshausen, b. Comm. 
, 9. 782. 
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fruits at the time in which they are wont to be ripe, it cannot be 
said that it is the wrong season for fruit; on the contrary, the idea 
of a bad year might be at once conveyed by the statement, that 
when the time for fruit came, ore jAbev 6 Kaipd¢ TH Kaprdv, there 
was none to be found. In any case, if the whole course of the year 
were unfavourable to figs, a fruit so abundant an Palestine, Jesus 
must almost as necessarily have known this, as that it was the 
wrong season; so that the enigma remains, how Jesus could be so 
indignant that the tree was in a condition which, owing to circum- 
stances known to him, was inevitable. 

But let us only remember who it is, to whom we owe that ad- 
dition. It is Mark, who, in his efforts after the explanatory and 
the picturesque, so frequently draws on his own imagination; and 
in doing this, as it has been long ago perceived, and as we also 
have had sufficient opportunities of observing on our way, he does 
not always go to work in the most considerate manner. Thus, 
here, he is arrested by the first striking particular that presents it- 
self, namely, that the tree was without fruit, and hastens to furnish 
the explanation, that it was not the time for figs, not observing that 
while he accounts physically for the barrenness of the tree, he makes 
the conduct of Jesus morally inexplicable. Again, the above-men- 
tioned divergency from Matthew in relation to the time within which 
the tree withered, far from evincing more authentic information,* or 
a tendency to the natural explanation of the marvellous on the part 
of Mark, is only another product of the same dramatising effort as 
that which gave birth to the above addition.” The idea of a tree 
suddenly withering at a word, is difficult for the imagination per- 
tectly to fashion; whereas it cannot be called a bad dramatic con- 
trivance, to lay the process of withering behind the scenes, and to 
make the result be first noticed by the subsequent passers by. For 
the rest, in the assertion that it was then, (a few days before Easter), 
no time for figs, Mark is so far right, as it regards. the conditions of 
climate in Palestine, that at so early a time of the year the new figs 
of the scason were not yet ripe, for the early fig or boccore is not 
ripe until the middle or towards the end of June; while the proper 
fig, the kermus, ripens only in the month of August. On the other 
hand, there might about Master still be met with here and there, 
hanging on the tree, the third fruit of the fig-tree, the late kermus, 
which had remained from the previous autumn, and through the 
winter ;f as we read in Josephus that a part of Palestine (the shores 
of the Galilean sea, more fruitful, certainly, than the country around 
Jerusalem, where the history in question occurred,) produces jigs 
uninterruptedly during ten months of the ycar, ovnov déxa pyolv 
ddtadeinrwe yopnyet.t 

But even when we have thus sct aside this perplexing addition 

* As Sieffert thinks, wber den Urspr. S. 113 ff. Compare my reviews, in the Cha- 


rakteristiken and Kritiken, 8. 272.  f Vid. Paulus, ut sup. 8. 168 f.; Winer, b. Realw. 
dg. A. Feigenbaum { Bell. Jud IVI. x. 8. 
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of Mark’s, that the tree was not really defective, but only appeared 
so to Jesus in consequence of an erroneous expectation: there still 
subsists, even according to Matthew, the incongruity that Jesus ap- 
pears to have destroyed a natural object on account of a deficiency 
which might possibly be merely temporary. He cannot have been 
prompted to this by economical considerations, since he was not the 
owner of the tree; still less can he have been actuated by moral 
views, in relation to an inanimate object of nature; hence the ex- 
pedient has been adopted of substituting the disciples as the proper 
object on which Jesus here intended to act, ad of regarding the 
tree and what Jesus does to it, as a mere means to his ultimate de- 
sign. This is the symbolical interpretation, by which first the fa- 
thers of the church and of late the majority of orthodox theologians 
among the moderns, have thought to free Jesus from the charge of 
an unsuitable action. According to them, anger towards the tree 
which presented nothing to appease hig hunger, was not the feeling 
of Jesus, in performing this action; his object, not simply the ex- 
termination of the unfruitful plant: on the contrary, he judiciously 
availed himself of the occasion of finding a barren tree, in order to 
impress a truth on his disciples more vividly and indelibly than 
by words. This truth may either be conceived under a special 
form, namely, that the Jewish nation which persisted in rendering 
no pleasing fruit to God and to the Messiah, would be destroyed; 
or under the general form, that every one who was as destitute of 
good works as this tree was of fruit, had to look forward to a sim- 
ilar condemnation.* Other commentators however with reason 
maintain, that if Jesus had had such an end in view in the action, 
he must in some way have explained himself on the subject; for if 
an elucidation was necessary when he delivered a parable, it was 
the more indispensable when he performed a symbolical action, in 
proportion as this, without such an indication of an object lying be- 
yond itself, was more likely to be mistaken for an object in itself;t 
it is true that, here as well as elsewhere, it might be supposed, that 
Jesus probably enlarged on what he had done, for the imstruction 
of his disciples, but that the narrators, content with the miracle, 
have omitted the illustrative discourse. If however Jesus gave an 
interpretation of his act in the alleged symbolical sense, the evan- 
gelists have not merely been silent concerning this discourse, but 
have inserted a false one in its place; for they represent Jesus, after 
his procedure with respect to the tree, not as being silent, but as 
giving, in answer to an expression of astonishment on the part of 
his disciples, an explanation which is not the above symbolical one, 
but a different, nay, an opposite one. For when Jesus says to them 
that they need not wonder at the withering of the fig-tree, since with 
only a little faith they will be able to effect yet greater things, he 


* Ullmann, iber die Unsindlichkcit Jesu, in his Studien, 1, 8 50; Sieffert, ut sup. 
8.115 ff; Olshausen, 1, 8. 783 f.; Neander, L. J. Chr. 8.378. + Paulus, ut sup. & 
170; Hase, L. J. 3.128; also Sieffert, ut sup. 
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lays the chief stress on his agency in-the matter, not on the condi- 
tion and the fate of the tree as a symbol: therefore, if his design 
turned upon the latter, he would have spoken to his disciples so as 
to contravene that design; or rather, if he so spoke, that cannot 
have been his design. For the same reason, falls also Sieffert’s to- 
tally unsupported hypothesis, that Jesus, not indeed after, but be- 
fore that act, when on the way to the fig-tree, had held a conversa- 
tion with his disciples on the actual condition and future lot of the 
Jewish nation, and that to this conversation the symbolical cursin 
of the tree was a mere key-stone, which explained itself: for ail 
comprehension of the act in question which that introduction might 
have facilitated, must, especially in that age when there was so 
strong a bias towards the miraculous, have been again obliterated 
by the subsequent declaration of Jesus, which regarded only the 
miraculous side of the fact. Hence Ullmann has judged rightly in 
preferring to the symbolical interpretation, although he considers it 
admissible, another which had previously been advanced :* namely, 
that Jesus by this miracle intended to give his followers a new 
proof of his perfect power, in order to strengthen their confidence in 
him under the approaching perils. Or rather, as a special reference 
to coming trial is nowhere exhibited, and as the words of Jesus 
contain nothing which he had not already said at an earlier period 
(Matth. xvii. 20; Luke xvii. 6), Fritzsche is more correct in ex- 
pressing the view of the evangelists quite generally, thus: Jesus 
used his displeasure at the unfruitfulness of the tree, as an occasion 
for performing a miracle, the object of which was merely the gen- 
eral one of all his miracles, namely, to attest his Messiahship.t 
Hence Euthymius speaks entirely in the spirit of the narrators, as 
described by Fritzsche,f when he forbids all investigation into the 
special end of the action, and exhorts the reader only to look at it in 
general as a miracle.$ But it by no means follows from hence that 
we too should refrain from all reflection on the subject, and believ- 
ingly receive the miracle without further question; on the contrary, 
we cannot avoid observing, that the particular miracle which we 
have now before us, does not admit of being explained as a real act 
of Jesus, either upon the general ground of performing miracles, or 
frém any peculiar object or motive whatever. Far from this, it is 
in every respect opposed both to his theory and his prevailing prac- 
tice, and on this account, even apart from the question of its physi- 
cal possibility, must be pronounced more decidedly than any other, 
to be such a miracle as Jesus cannot really have performed. 


* Teydenreich, in the Theol. Nachrichten, 1814, Mai, 8.121 ff.  ¢ Comm. in Matt, 
p. 637. }~ Comm. in Marc. p. 481: Afale—we. dd. in eo haeserunt, quod Jesus sine ratione 
innocentem ficum aridam reddidisse videretur, mirisque argutiis usi sunt, ut aliquod hujus 
rei consilium futsse ostenderent, Nimirum apostoli, evangelista et omnes primi temporis 
Christiant, qua erant ingentorum simplicitate, quid quantumque Jesus portentose fecisse di- 
ecretur, curarunt tantummodo, non quod Jesu in edendo miraculo consilium fuerit, subtiliter 
et argute quesiverunt. 3 My axpiBodoyou duarti tetimopyrat TO guTdv, draitwv dv’ dAAa 
povoy dpa Td Batya, xat Savuale rov Javpatoupyov. 
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It is incumbent on us, however, to adduce positive proof of the 
existence of such causes as, even without historical foundation, might 
ive rise to a narrative of this kind. Now in our usual source, the 
ld Testament, we do, indeed, find many figurative discourses and 
narratives about trees, and fig-trees in particular; but none which 
has so specific an affinity to our narrative, that we could say the 
latter is an imitation of it. But we need not search long in the New 
Testament, before we find, first in the mouth of the Baptist (Matt. 
iii, 10.), then in that of Jesus (vii. 19.), the apothegm of the tree, 
which, because it bears no good fruit, is cut down and cast into the 
fire; and farther on (Luke xiii. 6 ff.) this theme is dilated into the 
fictitious history of a man who for threc years in vain seeks for fruit 
on a fig-tree in his vineyard, and on this account determines to cut 
it down, but that the gardener intercedes for another year’s respite. 
It was already an idea of some Fathers of the church, that the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree was only the parable of the barren fig-tree carried 
out into action.* It is true that they held this opinion in the sense 
of the explanation before cited, namely, that Jesus himself, as he 
had previously exhibited the actual condition and the approachin 
catastrophe of the Jewish people in a figurative discourse, intend 
on the occasion in question to represent them by a symbolical action; 
which, as we have scen, is inconceivable. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help conjecturing, that we have before us one and the same theme 
ander three different modifications: first, in the most concentrated 
form, as an apothegm; then expanded into a parable; and lastly 
realized as a history. But we do not suppose that what Jesus twice 
described in words, he at length represented by an action; in our 
opinion, it was tradition which converted what it met with as an 
apothegm and a parable, into a real incident. ‘That in the real his- 
tory the end of the tree is somewhat different from that threatened 
in the apothegm and parable, namely, withering instead of being cut 
down, need not amount to a difficulty. Tor had the parable once 
become a real history, with Jesus for its subject, and consequently 
its whole didactic and symbolical significance passed into the exter- 
nal act, then must this, if it were to have any weight and interest, 
take the form of a miracle, and the natural destruction of the tree 
by means of the axe, must be transformed into an immediate with- 
ering on the word of Jesus. It is true that there scems to be the 
very same objection to this conception of the narrative which allows 
its inmost kernel to be symbolical, as to the one above considered ; 
namely, that it is contravened by the words of Jesus which are ap- 
pended to the narrative. But on our view of the gospel histories 
we are warranted to say, that with the transformation of the parable 
into a history, its original sense also was lost, and as the miracle 
began to be regarded as constituting the pith of the matter, that 
discourse on miraculous power and faith, was erroneously annexed 
to it Even the particular circumstance that led to the selection of 


* Ambrosius, Comm, in Luc, in loc. Neander adopts this opinion, ut sup, 
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the saying about the removal of the mountain for association with 
the narrative of the fig-tree, may be shown with probability. The 
power of faith, which is here represented by an effectual command 
to a mountain: Be thou removed and be thou cast into the sea, is 
elsewhere (Luke xvii. 6.) symbolized by an equally effectual com- 
mand to a species of fig-tree (ovaduvoc): Be thou plucked up by 
the root, and be thou planted in the sea. Hence the cursing of 
the fig-tree, so soon as its withering was conceived to be an effect 
of the miraculous power of Jesus, brought to mind the tree or the 
mountain which was to be transported by the miraculous power of 
faith, and this saying became appended to that fact. ‘Thus, in this 
instance, praise is due to the third gospel for having preserved to us 
the parable of the barren ovx7, and the apothegm of the svxdyevo¢ to 
be transplanted by faith, distinct and pure, cach in its original form 
and significance; while the two other synoptists have transformed 
the parable into a history, and have misapplied the apothegm (in 
a somewhat altered form) to a false explanation of that pretended 
history.* 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS, AND HIS LAST JOURNEY 
TO JERUSALEM. 


§ 105. THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS CONSIDERED AS A MIRACULOUS 
EXTERNAL EVENT. 


THE history of the transfiguration of Jesus on the mountain 
could not be ranged with the narratives of miracles which we have 
hitherto anal not only because it relates to a miracle which 
took place zn Jesus instead of a miracle performed by him; but also 
because it has the character of an epoch in the life of Jesus, which 
on the score of resemblance could only be associated with the bap- 
tism and resurrection. Hence Herder has correctly designated these 
three events as the three luminous points in the lite of Sau which 
attest his heavenly mission.t 

According to the impression produced by the first glance at the 


* Conceptions of the narrative in the main accordant with that here given, may be 
found in De Wette, exeg. Handb. J, 1, S. 176 f.; 1, 2, 8S. 174 f., and Weisse, die evang. 
Gesch. 1, 8.576 f. + Vom Erléser der Menschen nach unsern drei ersten Evangelien, 
8. 114, 
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synoptical narrative (Matt. xvii. 1 f—£; Mark ix. 2 ff.; Luke ix. 
28 ff.}—for the history is not found in the fourth gospel— we have 
here a real, external, and miraculous event. Jesus, six or eight days 
after the first announcement of his passion, ascends a mountain with 
his three most confidential disciples, who are there witnesses how 
all at once his countenance, and even his clothes, are illuminated 
with supernatural splendour; how two venerable forms from the 
realm of spirits, Moses and Elias, appear talking with him; and 
lastly, how a heavenly voice, out of a bright cloud, declares Jesus to 
be the Son. of God, to whom they are to give ear. 

These few points in the history give rise to a multitude of ques- 
tions, by the collection of which Gabler has done a meritorious ser- 
vice.* In relation to each of the three phases of the event—the 
light, the apparition of the dead, and the voice—both its possibility, 
and the adequacy of its object, may be the subject of question. 
First, whence came the extraordinary light with which Jesus was 
invested? Let it be remembered that a metamorphosis of Jesus is 
spoken of (vetapopewOn Eunpoober avz7Gv): now this would appear to 
imply, not a mere illumination from without, but an irradiation from 
within, a transient effulgence, so to speak, of the beams of the divine 
glory through the veil of humanity. Thus Olshausen regards this 
event as an important crisis in the process of purification and glori- 
fication, through which he supposes the corporeality of Jesus to have 
passed, during his whole life up to the time of his ascension.f But 
without here dilating further on our previous arguments, that either 
Jesus was no real man, or the purification which he underwent dur- 
ing his life, must have consisted in something else than the illumi- 
nation and subtilization of his body; it is in no case to be conceived 
how his clothes, as well as his body, could participate in such a pro- 
cess of transfiguration. If, on this account, it be rather preferred to 
suppose an illumination from without, this would not be a metamor- 
phosis, which however is the term used by the evangelists: so that 
no consistent conception can be formed of this scene, unless indeed 
we choose, with Olshausen, to include both modes, and think of Je- 
sus as both radiating, and irradiated. But even supposing this illu- 
mination possible, there still remains the question, what purpose 
could it serve? The answer which most immediately suggests itself 
is: to glorify Jesus; but compared with the spiritual glory which 
Jesus created for himself by word and deed, this physical glorifica- 
tion, consisting in the investing of his body with a brilliant light, 
must appear very insignificant, nay, almost childish. If it be said 
that, nevertheless, such a mode of glorifying Jesus was necessary for 
the maintenance of weak faith: we reply that in that case, it must 
have been effected in the presence of the multitude, or at least before 
the entire circle of the disciples, not surely before just the select 


* In a treatise on the history of the Transfiguration, in his neuesten theol. Journal, 
1. B. 5. Stack, S. 517 ff. Comp. Bauer, hebr. Mythol. 2, 8S. 233 f + Bibl. Comm. 1, 
S. 534 f. 
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three who were spiritually the strongest; still less would these few 
eye-witnesses have been prohibited from communicating the event 
precisely during the most critical period, namely, until after the re- 
surrection. ‘These two questions apply with enhanced force to the 
second feature in our history, the apparition of the two dead men. 
Can departcd souls become visible to the living? and if, as it ap- 
pears, the two men of God presented themselves in their former bo- 
dies, only transfigured, whence had they these—according to biblical 
ideas—before the universal resurrection? Certainly in relation to 
Elijah, who went up to heaven without laying aside his body, this 
difficulty is not so great ; Moses, however, died, and his corpse was 
buried. But further, to what end are we to suppose that these two 
illustrious dead appeared? The evangelical narrative, by represent- 
ing the fornis as talking with Jesus, ovAdadovvtes 7H 'I., seems to 
place the object of their appearance in Jesus; and if Luke be cor- 
rect, it had reference more immediately to the approaching sufferings 
and death of Jesus. But they could not have made the first an- 
nouncement of these events to him, for, according to the unanimous 
testimony of the synoptists, he had himself sredicted them a week 
before (Matt. xvi. 21 parall.). Hence it is conjectured, that Moses 
and Elias only aired Jesus more minutely, concerning the partic- 
ular circumstances and conditions of his death:* but, on the one 
hand, it is not accordant with the position which the gospels assign 
to Jesus in relation to the ancient prophets, that he should have 
needed instruction from them ; and on the other hand, Jesus had al- 
ready foretold his passion so circumstantially, that the more special 
revelations from the world of spirits could only have referred to the 
particulars of his being delivered to the Gentiles, and the spitting 
in his face, of which he does not speak till a subsequent occasion 
(Matt. xx. 19; Mark x. 34.). If, however, it be suggested, that the 
communication to be made to Jesus consisted not so much in infor- 
mation, as in the conferring of strength for his approaching suffer- 
ings: we submit that at this period there is not yet any trace of a 
state of mind in Jesus, which might seem to demand assistance of 
this kind; while for his later sufferings this early strengthening did 
not suffice, as is evident from the fact, that in Gethsemane a new 
impartation is necessary. ‘Thus we are driven, though already in 
Opposition to the text, to try whether we cannot give the appearance 
a relation to the disciples; but first, the object of strengthening faith 
is too general to be the motive of so special a dispensation; secondly, 
Jesus, in the parable of the rich man, must on this supposition have 
falsely expounded the principle of the divine government in this re- 
spect, for he there says that he who will not hear the writings of 
Moses and the prophets,—and how much more he who will not hear 
the present Christ ?—would not be brought to believe, though one 
should return to him from the dead: whence it must be inferred that 
such an apparition, at least to that end, is not permitted by God. 


* Olshausen, ut sup. S, 587. 
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The more special object, of convincing the disciples that the doctrine 
and fate of Jesus were in accordance with Moses and the prophets, 
had been already partly attained; and it was not completely attained 
until after the death and resurrection of Jesus, and the outpouring 
of the Spirit: the transfiguration not having formed any epoch in 
their enlightenment on this subject.—Lastly, the voice out of the 
bright cloud (without doubt the Shechinah) is, like that at the bap- 
tism, a divine voice: but what an anthropomorphic conception of 
the Divine Being must that be, which admits the possibility of real, 
audible speech on his part! Or if it be said, that a communication 
of God to the spiritual ear, is alone spoken of here,* the scene of the 
transfiguration is reduced to a vision, and we are suddenly trans- 
ported to a totally different point of view. 


§ 106. THE NATURAL EXPLANATION OF THE NARRATIVE IN 
VARIOUS FORMS. : 


Ir has been sought to escape from the difficulties of the opinion 
which regards the transfiguration of Jesus as not only a miraculous, 
but also an external event, by confining the entire incident to the 
internal experience of the parties concerned. In adopting this posi- 
tion the miraculous is not at once relinquished ; it is only transferred 
to the internal workings of the human mind, as being thus more 
simple and conceivable. Accordingly it is supposed, that by divine 
influence the spiritual nature of the three apostles, and probably also 
of Jesus himself, was exalted to a state of ecstacy, in which they 
either actually entered into intercourse with the higher world, or 
were able to shadow forth its forms to themselves in the most vivid 
manner ; that is, the event is regarded as a vision.f But the chief 
support of this interpretation, namely, that Matthew himself, by the 
expression dpaya, viszon (v. 9), describes the event as merely sub- 
jective and visionary, gives way so soon as it is remembered, that 
neither is there any thing in the signification of the word dpaya 
which determines it to refer to what is merely mental, nor is it ex- 
clusively so applied even in the phraseology of the New Testament, 
for we also find it, as in Acts vii. 31., used to denote something per- 
ceived externally. As regards the tact itself, it is improbable, and 
at least without scriptural precedent, that several persons, as, here, 
three or four, should have had the same very complex vision ;§ to 
which it may be added, that on this view of the subject also, the 
whole difficult question recurs goncerning the utility of such a mi- 
raculous dispensation. 

To avoid the above difficulty, others, still confining the event 
to the internal experience of the parties, regard it as the product of 


* QOlshausen, 1, S 539; comp. 8S. 178. Thus Tertull. adv. Marcion, iv. 22; 
Herder, ut sup. 115 f, with whom also Gratz agrees. Comm. z. Matth, 2, 8S. 168 £ 169. 
{ Comp. Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 523; Olshausen, 1,8. 523. & Olshansen, at cup. 
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* a natural activity of soul, and thus explain the whole as a dream.* 
During or after a prayer offered by Jesus, or by themselves, in 
which mention was made of Moses and Elias, and their advent as 
messianic forerunners desired, the three disciples, according to this 
in tion, slept, and (the two names mentioned by Jesus yet 
sounding in their ears,) dreamed that Moses and Elias were present, 
and that Jesus conversed with them: an illusion which continued 
during the first confused moments after their awaking. As the for- 
mer explanation rests on the Spaya of Matthew, so it-is alleged in 
su of this, that Luke describes the disciples as heavy with area 
ra ar drvy, and only towards the end of the scene as fully 
awake, Staypryopjoavres (v. 32). The hold which the third evangelist 
here presents to the natural explanation, has been made a reason 
for assigning to his narrative an important superiority over that of 
the two other evangelists; recent critics pronouncing that by this 
and other particulars, which bring the event nearer to natural pos- 
sibility, the account in Luke evinces itself to be the original, while 

‘that of Matthew, by its omission of those particulars, is proved to 
be the traditionary one, since with the eagerness for the miraculous 
which characterized that age, no one would fabricate particulars 
calculated to diminish the miracle, as is the case with the sleepiness 
of the disciples.t This mode of conclusion we also should be obliged 
to adopt, if in reality the above features could only be understood 
in the spirit of the natural interpretation. But we have only to re- 
collect how in another scene, wherein the sufferings, which accord-, 
ing to Luke were announced at the transfiguration, began to be- 
accomplished, and wherein, according to the same se Jesus 
likewise held communication with a heavenly apparition, namely, in 
Gethsemane, the disciples, in all the synoptical gospels, again appear 
asleep xabeddovres (Matt. xxvi. 40 parall.). If it be admitted, that 
the merely external, formal resemblance of the two scenes, might 
cause a narrator to convey the trait of the slumber into the history 
of the transfiguration, there is a yet stronger probability that the 
internal import of the trait might appear to him appropriate to this 
occasion also, for the sleeping of the disciples at the very moment 
when their master was going through his most critical experience, 
exhibits their infinite distance from him, their inability to attain his 
exalted level; the prophet, the recipient of a revelation, is amon 
ordinary men like a watcher among the sleeping: hence it followed 
of course, that as in the deepest suffering, so here also in the high- 
est glorification of Jesus, the disciples should be represented as heavy 
with sleep. Thus this particular, so far from furnishing aid to the 
natural explanation, is rather intended by a contrast to heighten the 
miracle which took place in Jesus. We are, therefore, no longer 


* Rau, symbola ad illustrandam Evv. de metamorphosi J. Chr. narrationem; Gabler, 
at sup. S. 539 ff.; Kuin6dl, Comm. z, Matth. p. 459 f; Neander, L. J. Chr. 8.474 f£ 
¢ Scholz, iber das Abendmahl, S. 319; Schleiermacher, iber den Lukas, 8.148 £; comp- - 
also Koster, Immanuel, 8S. 60 f. 
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warranted in regarding the narrative in Luke as the original one, 
and in building an explanation of the event on his statement; on 
the contrary, we consider that addition, in connexion with the one, 
already mentioned (v. 31), a sign that his account is a traditionary 
and embellished one,* and must rather adhere to that of the two 
other evangelists. 

Not only, however, does the interpretation which sees in the 
transfiguration only a natural dream of. the apostles, fail as to its 
main support, but it has besides a multitude of internal difficalties. 
It presupposes only the three disciples to have been dreaming, leav- 
ing Jesus awake, and thus not included in the illusion. But the 
whole tenor of the evangelical narrative implies that Jesus as well 
as the disciples saw the appearance ; and what is still more decisive, 
had the whole been a mcre dream of the disciples, he could not after- 
wards have said to them: Zell the vision to no man, since by these 
words he must have confirmed in them the belief that they had wit- 
nessed something special and miraculous. Supposing however that 
Jesus had no share in the dream, it still remains altogether unex- 
ampled, that three persons should in a natural manner avs had the 
same dream at the same time. This the friends of the above inter- 
pretation have perceived, and hence have supposed that the ardent 
Peter, who indeed is the only speaker, alone had the dream, but 
that the narrators, by a synecdocl:e, attributed to all the disciples 
what in fact happened only to one. But from the circumstance that 
Peter here, as well as elsewhere, is the spokesman, it does not fol- 
low that he alone had the vision, and the contrary can by no figure 
of speech be removed from the clear words of the evangelists. But 
the explanation in question still more plainly betrays its inadequacy. 
Not only does it require, as already noticed, that the audible utter 
ance of the name of Moses and Elias on the part of Jesus, should 
be blended with the dream of the disciples; but it also calls in the 
aid ot a storm, which by its flashes of lightning is supposed to have 
given rise in them to the idea of supernatural splendour, by its peals 
of thunder, to that of conversation and heavenly voices, and to have 
held them in this delusion even for some time after they awaked. 
But, according to Luke, it was on the waking of the disciples (dsa- 
yenyopjoavrec dé evdov x. 7. A.) that they saw the two men standing 
by Jesus: this docs not look like a mere illusion protracted from a 
dream into walking moments; hence Kuindél introduces the farther 
supposition, that, while the disciples slept, there came to Jesus two 
unknown men, whom they, in awaking, connected with their dream, 
and mistook for Moses and Itlias. By giving this turn to the cir- 
cumstances, all those occurrences which on the interpretation based 
on the supposition of a dream, should be regarded as mere mental 
conceptions, are again made external realities: for the idea of super- 


* Bauer has discerned this, ut sup. S. 237; Fritzsche, p.556; De Wette, exeg. 
Handb. 1, 2, S. 56 f.; Weisse, die evang. Gesch. 1, S. 536; and Paulus also partly, exeg. 
Handb. 2, S. 447 £ 
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a natural activity of soul, and thus explajn the whole as a dream.* 
During or after a prayer offered by Jesus, or by themselves, in 
which mention was made of Moses and Elias, and their advent as 
messianic forerunners desired, the three disciples, according to this 
interpretation, slept, and (the two names mentioned by Jesus yet 
sounding in their ears,) dreamed that Moses and Elias were present, 
and that Jesus conversed with them: an illusion which continued 
during the first confused moments after their awaking. As the for- 
mer explanation rests on the dpaza of Matthew, so it-is alleged in 
support of this, that Luke describes the disciples as heavy with sleep, 
Be Bapnévoe Drv, and only towards the end of the scene as fully 
awake, dtaypryyopjoavres (v. 32). The hold which the third evangelist 
here presents to the natural explanation, has been made a reason 
for assigning to his narrative an important superiority over that of 
the two other evangelists ; recent critics pronouncing that by this 
and other particulars, which bring the event nearer to natural pos- 
sibility, the account in Luke evinces itself to be the original, while 
that of Matthew, by its omission of those particulars, is proved to 
be the traditionary one, since with the eagerness for the miraculous 
which characterized that age, no one would fabricate particulars 
calculated to diminish the miracle, as is the case with the sleepiness 
of the disciples.t This mode of conclusion we also should be obliged 
to adopt, if in reality the above features could only be understood 
in the spirit of the natural interpretation. But we have only to re- 
collect how in another scene, wherein the sufferings, which accord-, 
ing to Luke were announced at the transfiguration, — to be- 
accomplished, and wherein, according to the same evangelist, Jesus 
likewise held communication with a Gieaveniy apparition, namely, in 
Gethsemane, the disciples, in all the synoptical gospels, again appear 
asleep xaBeidovres (Matt. xxvi. 40 parall.). If it be admitted, that 
the merely external, formal resemblance of the two scenes, might 
cause a narrator to convey the trait of the slumber into the history . 
of the transfiguration, there is a yet stronger probability that the 
internal import of the trait might appear to him appropriate to this 
occasion also, for the sleeping of .the disciples at the very moment 
when their master was going through his most critical experience, 
exhibits their infinite distance from him, their inability to attain his 
exalted level; the prophet, the recipient of a revelation, is amon 
ordinary men like a watcher among the sleeping: hence it followed 
of course, that as in the deepest suffering, so here also in the high- 
est glorification of Jesus, the disciples should be represented as heavy 
with sleep. Thus this particular, so far from furnishing aid to the 
natural explanation, is rather intended by a contrast to heighten the 
miracle which took place in Jesus. We are, therefore, no longer 


* Rau, symbola ad illustrandam Evv. de metamorphosi J. Chr. narrationem; Gabler, 
ut sup. S. 539 ff.; Kuindl, Comm. z, Matth. p. 459 ff; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 474 £ 
¢ Schulz, iber das Abendmahl, S. 319; Schleiermacher, dber den Lukas, S. 148 £.; comp. 
also Koster, Jmmanuel, S. 60 f. 
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peared unte them Moses and Elias,) Luke more warily, as it seems, 
speaks of dvdpe¢ dvo, oirives joav Mwoi¢ nal ’HAiac (two men, who 
were Moses and Elias), the first designation being held to contain 
the objective fact, the second its subjective interpretation. But this 
interpretation is obviously approved by the narrator, from his choice 
of the word oftiveg jjoav, instead of &dogay eivac; that he first speaks 
of ¢zco men, and afterwards gives them their names, cannot have 
been to leave another interpretation open to the reader, but only to 
imitate the mysteriousness of the extraordinary scene, by the inde- 
finiteness of his first expression. While this explanation has thus 
as little support in the evangelical narratives as those previously 
considered, it has at the same time no fewer difficulties in itself. 
The disciples must have been so far acquainted with the appearance 
of the morning beams on the mountains of their native land, as to 
be able to distinguish them from a heavenly glory; how they came 
to have the idea that the two unknown individuals were Moses and 
Elias, is not easy to explain on any of the former views, but least 
of all on this ;—why Jesus, when Peter, by his proposal about the 
building of the three tabernacles, gave him to understand the delu- 
sion of the disciples, did not remove it, is incomprehensible, and this 
difficulty has induced Paulus to resort to the supposition, that Jesus 
did not hear the address of Peter ;—the whole conjecture about se- 
cret allies of Jesus has justly lost all repute; and lastly, the one of 
those allies who spoke the words to the disciples out of the cloud, 
must have permitted himself to use an unworthy mystification. 


§ 107. THE HISTORY OF THE TRANSFIGURATION CONSIDERED AS 
A MYTHUS. 


Tus here, as in every former instance, after having run through 
the circle of natural explanations, we are led back to the supernatu- 
ral; in which however we are precluded from resting by difficulties 
equally decisive. Since then the text forbids a natural interpreta- 
tion, while it is impossible to maintain as historical the supernatural 
interpretation which it sanctions, we must apply ourselves to a cri- 
tical examination of its statements. These are indeed said to be es- 
pecially trustworthy in the narrative before us, the fact being nar- 
rated by three evangelists, who strikingly agree even in the precise 
determination of the time, and being moreover attested by the apostle 
Peter (2 Pet. 1.17.).* The agreement as to the time (the eight days 
juépas dkTd of Luke meaning, according to the usual reckoning, the 
same as the six days jpépat Ef of the other evangelists,) is certainly 
striking; and besides this, all the three narrators concur in placing 
immediately after the transfiguration the cure of the demoniacal boy, 
which the disciples had failed to effect. But both these points of 
agreement may be accounted for, by the origin of the synoptical gos- 


* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 8. 446, Gratz, 2, 8. 165 € 
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pels from a fixed fund of evangelical tradition, in relation to which, 
we need not be more surprised that it has grouped together many 
anecdotes in a particular manner without any objective reason, than 
that it has often preserved expressions in which it might have varied, 
through all the three editions.* The attestation of the history by 
the three synoptists is, however, very much weakened, at least on 
the ordinary view of the relation which the four gospels bear to each 
other, by the silence of John; since it does not appear why this 
evangelist should not have included in his history an event which 
was so important, and which moreover accorded so well with his 
system, nay, exactly realized the declaration in his prologue (v. 14): 
We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther. The worn out reason, that he might suppose the event to be 
sufficiently known through his predecessors, is, over and above its 
general invalidity, particularly unavailable here, because no one of 
the synoptists was in this instance an eye-witness, and consequently 
there must be many things in their narratives which one who, like 
John, had participated in the scene, miglit rectify and explain. Hence 
another reason has been sought for this and similar omissions in the 
fourth gospel; and such an one has been supposed to be found in 
the anti-gnostic, or, more strictly, the anti-docetic tendency which 
has been ascribed to the gospel, in common with the epistles, bear- 
ing the name of John. It is, accordingly, maintained that in the 
history of the transfiguration, the splendour which illuminated Je- 
sus, the transformation of his appearance into something more than 
earthly, might give countenance to the opinion that his aa form 
was nothing but an unsubstantial veil, through which at times his 
true, superhuman nature shone forth; that his converse with the 
spirits of ancient prophets might lead to the conjecture, that he was 
himself perhaps only a like spirit of some Old Testament saint re- 
visiting the earth; and that, rather than give nourishment to such 
erroneous notions, which began early to be formed among gnosticis- 
ing Christians, John chose to suppress this and similar histories.t 
But besides that it does not correspond with the apostolic plainness 
of speech (nappnsia) to suppress important facts in the evangelical 
history, on account of their possible abuse by individuals, John, if 
he were guided by the above consideration, must at least have pro- 
ceeded with some consistency, and have excluded from the circle of 
his accounts all narratives which, in an equal degree with the one in 
question, were susceptible of a docetic misinterpretation. Now, here, 
every one must at once be reminded of the history of the walking 
of Jesus on the sca, which is at least equally calculated with the 
history of the transtiguration, to produce the idea that the body of 
Jesus was a mere phantom, but which John nevertheless records. 
It is true that the relative importance of events might introduce a 
distinction ; so that of two narratives with an equally strong docetic 


* Comp. De Wette, Eiuleitung in das N. T. § 79. + Thus Schneckenburger, Bei 
trage, 8. 62 ££ 
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aspect, John might include the one on account of its superior weight, 
while he omitted the less important. But no one will contend that 
the walking of Jesus on the sea surpasses, or even equals in impor- 
tance, the history of the transfiguration. John, if he were intent on 
avoiding what wore a docetic appearance, must on every considera- 
tion have suppressed the first history before all others. As he has 
not done s0, the above principle cannot have influenced him, and 
consequently can never be advanced as a reason for the designed 
omission of a history in the fourth gospel; rather it may be con- 
cluded, and particularly in relation to the event in question, that the 
author knew nothing, or at least nothing precise, of that history.* 
It is true that this conclusion can form an objection to the historical 
character of the narrative of the transfiguration, to those only who 
suppose the fourth gospel to be the work of an apostle; so that from 
this silence we cannot argue against the truth of the narrative. On 
the other hand, the agreement of the synoptists proves nothing in 
its favour, since we have already been obliged to pronounce unhi 
torical more than one narrative in which three, nay, all four gospels 
agree. Lastly, as regards the alleged testimony of Peter, from the 
more than doubtful genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter, the 
passage which certainly refers to our history of the transfiguration, 
is renounced as a proof of its historical truth even by orthodox 
theologians. t 

On the other hand, besides the difficulties previously enumerated, 
lying in the miraculous contents of the narrative, we have still a 
farther ground for doubt in relation to the historical validity of the 
transfiguration : namely, the conversation which, according to the 
two first evangelists, the disciples held with Jesus immediately after. 
In descending from the mountain, the disciples ask Jesus: té ov of 
ypappateic Aéyovoty, Ott ’HAiav det EAGeiv mpwrov; Why then say the 
scribes that Elias must first come (Matt. v.10)? This sounds just 
as if something had happened, from which they necessarily inferred 
that Elias would not appear; and not in the least as if they were 
coming directly from a scene in which he had actually appeared ; for 
in the latter case they would not have asked a question, as if unsatis- 
fied, but must rather have indicated their satisfaction by the remark, 
elxétwe ov ol ypaupateic Aéyovoty x. 7t.A. Truly then do the scribes 
éay, &c.{ Hence expositors interpret the question of the disciples 
to refer, not to the absence of an appearance of Elias in general, but 
to the absence of a certain concomitant in the scene which they had 
just witnessed. The doctrine of the scribes namely, had taught them 
to anticipate that Elias on his second appearance would exert a re- 
forming influence on the life of the nation; whereas in the appear- 
ance which they had just beheld he had presently vanished again 


*?*Neander, Lecause he considers the objective reality of the transfiguration doubtful, 
also finds the silence of the fourth evangelist a difficulty in this instance (S. 475 f.). 
¢ Olshausen, S533, Anm. { Vid. Rau, in the Programme quoted in Gabler, neuestes 
theel, Journal, 1, 3, S. 506; De Wette, in loc, Matth. 
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without farther activity. This explanation would be admissible if 
the words déroxataorjoe ndvra (will restore all things) stood in the 
question of the disciples; instead of this, however, it stands in both 
narratives (Matt. v. 11; Mark v. 12) only in the answer of Jesus: 
so that the disciples, according to this supposition, must, in the most 
contradictory manner, have been silent as to what they really missed, 
the restoration of all things, and only have mentioned that which 
after the foregoing appearance they could not have missed, namely, 
the coming of Elias. As, however, the question of the disciples pre- 
Supposes no previous appearance of Elias, but, on the contrary, ex- 
presses the feeling that such an appearance was wanting, so the an- 
swer which Jesus gives them has the same purport. For when he 
replies: the scribes are right in saying that Elias must come before 
the Messiah; but this is no argument against my Messiahship, since 
an Elias has already preceded me in the person of the Baptist, —when 
he thus seeks to guard his disciples against the doubt which might 
arise from the expectation of the scribes, by pointing out to them the 
figurative Elias who had preceded him,—it is impossible that an ap- 
pearance of the actual Elias can have previously taken place; other- 
wise Jesus must in the first place have referred to this appearance, 
and only in the second place to the Baptist.t Thus the immediate 
connexion of this conversation with that appearance cannot be his- 
torical, but is rather owing solely to this point of similarity ;—that 
in both mention is made of Elias.{ But not even at an interval, and 
after the lapse of intermediate events, can such a conversation have 
been nes fe by an appearance of Elias; for however long after- 
wards, both Jesus and the three eye-witnesses among his disciples 
must have remembered it, and could never have spoken as if such 
an appearance had not taken place. Still further, an appearance of 
the real Elias cannot have happened even after such a conversation, 
in accordance with the orthodox idea of Jesus. For he too explicitly 
declares his opinion that the literal Elias was not to be expected, and 
that the Baptist was the promised Elias: if therefore, nevertheless, 
an appearance of the real Elias did subsequently take place, Jesus 
must have been mistaken ; a consequence which precisely those who 
are most concerned for the historical reality of the transfiguration, 
are the least in a position to admit. If then the appearance and the 
conversation directly exclude each other, the question is, which of 
the two passages can better be renounced? Now the purport of the 
conversation is so confirmed by Matt. xi. 14. comp. Luke i. 17., 
while the transfiguration is rendered so improbable by all kinds of 
difficulties, that there cannot be much doubt as to the decision. Ac- 
cording to this, it appears here as in some former cases, that two nar- 
ratives proceeding from quite different presuppositions, and having 
arisen also in different times, have been awkwardly enough combined: 


* Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 553; Olshausen, 1, S. 541. Still less satisfactory ex pe- 
dients in Gabler, at sup. and Matthai, Religionsgl. der Apostel, 2, S.596. This even 
Paulus admits, 2, 8.442. { Schleiermacher, aber den Lukas, 8. 149. 
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the passage containing the conversation proceeding from the probably 
a that the prophecy concerning Fliag had its fulfilment 
in John; whereas the narrative of the transfiguration doubtless orig- 
inated at a later period, when it was not held sufficient that in the 
messianic time of Jesus Elias should only have appeared figuratively, 
in the person of the Baptist—when it was thought fitting that he 
should also have shown himself personally and literally, if in no more 
than a transient appearance before a few witnesses (a public and 
more influential one being well known not to have taken place).* 

In order next to understand how such a narrative could arise in 
a legendary manner, the first feature to be considered, on the exami- 
nation of which that of all the rest will most easily follow, is the sun- 
like splendour of the countenance of Jesus, and the bright lustre of 
his clothes. To the oriental, and more particularly to the Hebrew 
imagination, the beautiful, the majestic, is the luminous; the poet of 
the Song of Songs compares his beloved to the hues of one to 
the moon, to the sun (vi. 9.); the holy man supported by the bless- 
ing of God, is compared to the sun going forth in his might (Judg. 
v. watt and above all the future lot of the righteous is likened to 
the splendour of the sun and the stars (Dan. xii. 3.; Matt. xiii. 43.).f 
Hence, not only does God appear clothed in light, and angels with 
resplendent countenances and shining garments (Ps. 1, 2, 3; Dan. 
vil. 9 f.; x. 5, 6; Luke xxiv. 4; Kev. i. 13 ff.), but also the pious 
ot Ilebrew antiquity, as Adam before the fall, and among subsequent 
instances, more particularly Moses and Joshua, are represented as 
being distinguished by such a splendour ;$ and the later Jewish tra- 
dition ascribes celestial splendour even to eminent rabbins in exalted 
momenta.§ But the most celebrated example of this kind is the lu- 
minous countenance of Moses, which is mentioned, Exod. xxxiv. 
29 ff., and as in other points, so in this, a conclusion was drawn from 
him in relation to the Messiah, a minorz ad majus. Such a mode 
of arguing is indicated by the apostle Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 7 ff., though 
he opposes to Moses, the minister of the letter, Sudxovog tov ypduparos, 
not Jesus, but, in accordance with the occasion of his epistle, the - 
apostles and Christian teachers, ministers of the spirit, dtaxévovg Tov 
nvevpartoc, and the glory, d6ga, of the latter, which surpassed the 
glory of Moses, is an object of hope, Amis, to be attained only in the 
future life. But especially in the Messiah himself, it was expected 
that there would be a splendour which would correspond to that of 
Moses, nay, outshine it; and a Jewish wnting which takes no notice 
of our history of the transfiguration, argues quite in the spirit of the 


* This is an answer to Weisse’s objection, 8. 539. + Comp. Jalkut Simeoni, p. 2, 
f. x. 3, (ap. Wetstein, p. 435): Facies justorum futuro tempore similes erunt soli et lune, 
celo et stellis, fulguri, §c. { Bereschith Rabba, xx. 29, (ap. Wetstein): Vestes lucis 
cestes Adami primi. Pococke, ex Nachmanide (ibid.): Fulgida facta futt facies Mesis 
instar solis, Josuae instar lunae ; quod idem affirmarunt de Adamo, § In Pirke Elieser, 
ii, there is, according to Wetstein, the following statement: inter docendum radios ex 
JSacte ipsius, ul olim e Mosis facie, prodiise, adeo ut non dignosceret quis, utrum dies caset 
GA Roz. 
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Jews of the first Christian period, when it urges that Jesus cannot 
have been the Messiah, because his countenance had not the splen- 
dour of the countenance of Moses, to say nothing of a higher splen- 
dour.* Such objections, doubtless heard by the early Christians from 
the Jews, and partly suggested by their own minds, could not but 
adie in the early church a tendency to introduce into the life of 

esus an imitation of that trait in the life of Moses, nay, in one re- 
spect to surpass it, and instead of a shining countenance that might 
be covered with a veil, to ascribe to him a radiance, though but tran- 
sitory, which was diffused even over his garments. 

That the illumination of the countenance of Moses served as a 
type for the transfiguration of Jesus, is besides proved by a series 
of particular features. Moses obtained his splendour on Mount 
Sinai: of the transfiguration of Jesus also the scene is a mountain; 
Moses, on an earlier ascent of tle mountain, which might easily be 
confounded with the later one, after which his countenance became 
luminous, had taken with him, besides the seventy elders, three 
confidential friends, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, to participate in the 
vision of Jehovah (Exod. xxiv. 1, 9—11); so Jesus takes with him 
his three most confidential disciples, that, so far as their powers 
were adequate, they might be witnesses of the sublime spectacle, 
and their immediate object was, according to Luke, v. 28, to pray, 
mpooevéacbat ; just as Jehovah calls Moses with the three companions 
and the elders, to come on the mountain, that they might worship 
at a distance. As afterwards, when Moses ascended Sinai with 
Joshua, the glory of the Lord, 86a Kupiov, covered the mountain 
as a cloud, vedéAn (v. 15 f. LXX.); as Jehovah called to Moses 
out of the cloud, until at length the latter entered into the cloud 
(v. 16—18): so we have in our narrative a bright cloud, vepéAn 
gwr¢, which overshadows Jesus and the heavenly forms, a voice 
out of the cloud, wv?) ék THC vedéAnc, and in Luke an entering, 
elocAGetv, of the three into the cloud. The first part of the address 
pronounced by the voice out of the cloud, consists of the messianic 
declaration, composed out of Ps. ii. 7., and Is. xli. 1., which had 
already sounded from heaven at the baptism of Jesus; the second 
part is taken from the words with which Moses, in the passage of 
Deuteronomy quoted earlier (xviii. 15.), according to the usual in- 
terpretation, anounces to the people the future Messiah, and admon- 
ishes them to obedience towards him.f 


* Nizzachon vetus, p. 40, ad Exod. xxxiv. 33 (ap. Wetstein): Ecce Afoses magister 
noster felicis memoriae, qui homo merus erat, quia Deus de facie ad fuciem cum eo locutus 
est, vullum tam lucentem retulit, ut Judaes vererentur accedere: quanto igitur magis de ipsa 
divinitate hoc tenere oportet, atque Jesu fuciem ob uno orbis cardine ad alterum Julgorem 
diffundere conventebat ? At non praeditus fuit ullo eplendore, sed reliquis mortalibus futt 
simillimus. Quapropter constat, non esse in eum credendum. 

+ Frem this parallel with the ascent of the mountain by Moses may perhaps be de- 
rived the interval—the #yuépac £&—by which the two first evangelists separate the present 
event from the discourses detailed in the foregoing chapter. For the history of the ad- 
ventures of Moses on the mountain begins with a like statement of time, it being said that 
after the cloud had covered the mountain siz days, Moses was called to Jehovah, (v. 16). 
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By the transfiguration on the mount Jesus was brought into 
contact with his type Moses, and as it had entered into the antici- 
pation of the Jews that the messianic time, according to Is. lii. 6 ff, 
would have not merely one, but several forerunners,* and that 
among others the ancient lawgiver especially would appear in the 
time of the Messiah:t so no moment was more appropriate for his 
appearance, than that in which the Messiah was being glorified on 
a2 mountain, as he had himself once been. With him was then 
naturally associated the prophet, who, on the strength of Mal. iii. 
23., was the most decidedly expected to be a messianic forerunner, 
and, indeed, according to the rabbins, to appear contemporaneously 
with Moses. If these two men appeared to the Messiah, it followed 
as a matter of course that they conversed with him; and if it were 
asked what was the tenor of their conversation, nothing would sug- 
gest itself so soon as the approaching sufferings and death of Jesus, 
which had been announced in the foregoing passage, and which 
besides, as constituting emphatically the messianic mystery of the 
New Testament, were best adapted for the subject of such a conver- 
sation with beings of another world: whence one cannot but wonder 
how Olshausen can maintain that the mythus would never have 
fallen upon this theme of conversation. According to this, we have 
here a mythus,f{ the tendency of which is twofold: first, to exhibit 
in the life of Jesus an enhanced repetition of the glorification of 
Moses; and secondly, to bring Jesus as the Messiah into contact 
with his two forerunners,—by this appearance of the lawgiver and 
the prophet, of the founder and the reformer of the theocracy, to 
represent Jesus as the perfecter of the kingdom of God, and the 
fulfilment of the law and the prophets; and besides this, to show a 
confirmation of his messianic dignity by a heavenly voice.§ 


Although the point of departure was a totally different one, this statement of time 
might be retained for the opening of the scene of transfiguration in the history of 
Jesus. 

* Vide Bertholdt, Christologia Judxorum, 315, 8. 60 f. 

t Debarim Rabba, iii. (Wetstein): Dirit Deus S. B. Most: per vitam tuam, quem- 
admodum vitam tuam posuisti pro Israelitis in hoc mundo, ita tempore futuro, quando Eliam 
prophetam ad ipsos mittam, vos duo eodem tempore venietis. Comp. Tanchuma f. xlii. 1, ap. 
Schéttgen, 1, S. 149. 

{ This narrative is pronounced to be a mythus by De Wette, Kritik der mos. Gesch. 
S. 250; comp. exeg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 146 f.; Bertholdt, Christologia Jud. 315, not 17; 
Credner, Einleitung in das N. T. 1, S. 241; Schulz, Gber das Abendmahl, S. 319, at least 
admits that there is more or less of the mythical in the various evangelical accounts of the 
transfiguration, and Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 448 f. and 456, adduces the mythical view of 
this event not without signs of approval. Compare also Kuindl, in Matth. p. 459, and 
Gratz, 2, S. 161 ff. 

¢ Plato also in the Symposion, (p. 223, B. ff. Steph.,) glorifies his Socrates by ar- 
ranging in a natural manner, and in a comic spirit, a similar group to that which the 
evangelists here prescnt in a supernatura] manner, and in a tragic spirit. After a bac- 
chanalian entertainment, Socrates outwatches his friends, who lie sleeping around him: 
as here the disciples around their master ; with Socrates there are awake two noble forms 
alone, the tragic and the comic poet, the two elements of the early Grecian life, which 
Socrates united in himself: as, with Jesus, the lawgiver and prophet, the two pillars of 
the Old Testament economy, which in a higher manner were combined in Jesus; lastly, 
as in Plato both Agathon and Aristophanes at length sleep, and Socrates remains 
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Before we part with our subject, this example may serve to show 
with peculiar clearness, how the natural system of interpretation, 
while it secks to preserve the historical certainty of the narratives, 
loses their ideal truth—sacrifices the essence to the farm: whereas 
the mythical interpretation, by renouncing the histotical body of 
such narratives, rescues and preserves the idea which resides in 
them, and which alone constitutes their vitality and spirit. Thus 
if, as the natural explanation would have it, the splendour around 
Jesus was an accidental, optical phenomenon, and the two ap- 
pearances either images of a dream or unknown men, where is the 
significance of the incident? where the motive for preserving in the 
memory of the church an anecdote so void of ideas, and so barren 
of inference, resting on a common delusion and superstition? On 
the contrary, while according to the mythical interpretation, I do 
not, it is true, see in the evangelical narrative any real event,—I 
yet retain a sense, a purpose in the narrative, know to what senti- 
ments and thoughts of the first Christian community it owes its 
origin, and why the authors of the gospels included so important a 
passage in their memoirs.* 


§ 108. DIVERGING ACCOUNTS CONCERNING Th& LAST JOURNEY OF 
JESUS TO JERUSALEM. 


SHORTLY after the transfiguration on the mountain, the evange- 
lists make Jesus enter on the fatal journey which conducted him to 
his death. With respect to the place from whence he set out on 
this journey, and the route which he took, the evangelical accounts 
differ. The synoptists agree as to the point of departure, for the 
all represent Jesus as setting out from Galilee (Matt. xix. 1; Mark 
x. 1; Luke ix. 51.; in this last passage, Galilee is not indeed ex- 
pressly named, but we necessarily infer it to be the supposed lo- 
cality from what precedes, in which only Galilee and districts in 
Galilee are spoken of, as well as from the journey through Samaria, 
mentioned in the succeeding passaget): but concerning the route 


alone in possession of the field: so in the gospel, Moses and Elias at last vanish, and the 
disciples see Jesus left alone. 

* Weisse, not satisfied with the interpretation found Ly me in the mythus, and la. 
bouring besides to preserve an historical foundation for the narrative, understands it as a 
figurative representation in the oriental manner, by one of the three eye-witnesses, of the 
light which at that time arose on them concerning the destination of Jesus, and especially 
concerning his relation to the Old Testament theocracy and to the messianic prophecies, 
According to him, the high mountain symbolizes the height of knowledge which the dis- 
ciples then attained; the mietamorphosis of the form of Jesus, and the splendour of his 
clothes, are an image of their intuition of the spiritual messianic idea; the cloud which 
overshadowed the appearance, signifies the dimness and indefiniteness in which the knowl- 
edge faded away, from the inability of the disciples yet to retain it; the proposal of Peter 
to build tabernacles, is the attempt of this apostle at once to givea fixed dogmatical form 
to the sublime intuition. Weiase is fearful (8. 543) that this his conception of the history 
of the transfiguration may alsv be pronounced mythical : I think not ; it is too manifestly 
allegorical. 

¢ Schleiermacher, tiber den Lukas, § 160. 
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which Jesus chose from thence to Judaa, they appear to be at 
variance. It is true that the statements of two of them on this 
point are so obscure, that they might appear to lend some aid to 
the harmonizing exegesis. Mark says in the clearest and most 
definite manner that Jesus took his course through Perea; but his 
statement, He came znto the coasts of Judea on the farther side of 
Jordan, "pxerat elo ta Spta tij¢ "lovdaiag dia tov mépay Tov ’lopddvov, 
is scarcely anything more than the mode in which he judged it right 
to explain the hardly intelligible expression of Matthew, whom he 
follows in this chapter. What it precisely is which the latter intends 
by the words, He departed from Galilee, and came into the coasts 
of Judea beyond Jordan, petijpev dnd rijg TadsAaiac nai 7AGev ele 
Ta bpta 77H¢ lovdaiac népov tov 'Iopddvov, is in fact not at all evident. 
For if the explanation: he came into that part of Judza which lies 
on the opposite side of the Jordan,* clashes alike with geography 
and grammar, so the interpretation to which the comparison of Mark 
inclines the majority of commentators, namely, that Jesus came 
into Judsa through the country on the farther side of the Jordan,t 
is, even as inodified by Fritzsche, not free from grammatical diffi- 
culty. In any case, however, thus much remains; that Matthew, 
as well as Mark, makes Jesus take the more circuitous course 
through Perea, while Luke, on the other hand, appears to lead him 
the more direct way through Samaria. It is true that his expression, 
xvii. 11., where he says that Jesus, on his journey to Jerusalem, 
passed through the midst of Samaria a Galilee, dtnpxeto da 
wéoov Lapuapeiac nai TadtAaiag, is scarcely clearer than the one just 
cited from Matthew. According to the customary meaning of words, 
he scems to state that Jesus first crossed Samaria, and then Galilee, 
in order to arrive at Jerusalem. But this is an inversion of the 
true order; for if he set out from a place in Galilee, he must first 
traverse the rest of Galilee, and not until then could he enter Sa- 
maria. Hence the words dtépyec0at did véoov k. tr. A. have been in- 
terpreted to mean a progress along the boundary between Galilee 
and Samaria,f and Luke has been reconciled with the two first 
evangelists by the supposition, that Jesus journeyed along the Gali- 
lean-Samarian fronticr, until he reached the Jordan, that he then 
crossed this river, and so proceeded through Perea towards Judsea 
and Jerusalem. But this latter supposition does not agree with 
Luke ix. 51 ff.; for we Jearn from this passage that Jesus, after his 
departure from Galilee, went directly to a Samaritan village, and 
here made an unfavourable impression, because his face was as 
though he would go to Jerusalem, 5tt to mpéownov avrov ify Topevd- 
pevor elg lepovoadnu. Now this seems clearly to indicate that Jesus 
took his way directly from Galilee, through Samaria, to Judea. 
We shall therefore be on the side of probability, if we judge this 
statement to be an artificial arrangement of words, to which the 


* Kuin6él and Gratz, in loc. + Thuse.g. Lightfoot, in loc. { Wetstein, Olshausen, 
in loc., Schleiermacher, ut sup. 8 164, 214, 
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writer was led by his desire to introduce the narrative of the ten 
lepers, one of whom was a Samaritan ;* and consequently admit that 
there is here a divergency between the synoptical gospels.t.Towards 
the end of the journey of Jesus, they are once more in unison, for 
according to their unanimous statement, Jesus arrived at Jerusalem 
from Jericho (Matt. xx. 29, parall.); a hae which, we may observe, 
lay more in the direct road for a Galilean coming through Perea, 
than for one coming through Samaria. . 

Thus there is indeed a difference between the synoptists with 
regard to the way taken by Jesus; but still they me as to the 
first point of departure, and the last stage of the road ; the account 
of John, however, diverges from them in both respects. According 
to him, it is not Galilee from whence Jesus sets out to attend the 
last passover, for so early as before the Feast of Tabernacles of the 
previous year, he had left that province, apparently for the last time 
(vii. 1. 10.) ; that between this feast and that of the dedication (x.22.) 
he had returned thither, is at least not stated; after the latter feast, 
however, he betook himself to Persea, and remained there (x. 40. 
until the illness and death of Lazarus recalled him into Judea, an 
into the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, namely, to Bethany (xi. 
8 ff.). On account of the machinations of his enemies, he quickly 
withdrew from thence again, but, because he intended to be present 
at the coming Passover, he retired no further than to the little city 
of Ephraim, near to the wilderness (xi. 54.); and from this place, 
no mention being made of a residence in Jericho, (which, besides, 
did not lie in the way from Ephraim, according to the situation 
usually assigned to the latter city,) he proceeded to Jesusalem to 
the feast. 

So total a divergency necessarily gave unwonted occupation to 
the harmonists. According to them, the departure from Galilee 
mentioned by the synoptists, is not the departure to the last Pass- 
over, but to the feast of dedication ;$ though Luke, when he says, 
when the time came that he should be received up, tv TG ovuptAn- 
povoba tag nuépag tH dvadmppews avrod, (ix. 51.) incontrovertibly 
marks it as the departure to that feast on which the sufferings and 
death of Jesus awaited him, and though all the synoptists make the 
Journey then begun end in that triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
which, according to the fourth gospel also, took place immediately 
before the last passover.§ If, according to this, the departure from 
Galilee narrated by the synoptists, is regarded as that to the feast 
of dedication, and the entrance into Jerusalem which they mention, 
as that to the subsequent passover; they must have entirely passed 
over all which, on this supposition, lay between these two points, 


* Vid. De Wette, in loc. + Fritzsche, in Mare. p. 415: Marcus DMatthaei, xix. 1, 
se auctorifats h. |. adstringit, dicitque, Jesum ¢ Galilaea (cf. ix. 33.) profectum esse per 
Peraeam, Sed auctore Luca, xvii. 11, in Judacam contendit per Samaria ttinerem brevis- 
eae A aie 2, 8. 293, 554. Comp. Olshausen, 1,8 583. 3 Schleiermacher, ut 
sup. F 
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namely, the arrival and residence of Jesus in Jerusalem during the 
feast of dedication, his journey from thence into Perea, from Perea 
to Bethany, and from Bethany to Ephraim. If from this it should 
appear to follow that the synoptists were ignorant of all these par- 
ticulars: our harmonists urge, on the contrary, that Luke makes Je- 
sus soon after his journey out of Galilee encounter scribes, who try 
to put him to the proof (x. 25 ff.); then shews him in Bethany in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem (x, 38 ff.) ; hereupon removes him to the 
frontiers of Samaria and Galilee (xvii. 11.); and not until then, 
makes him proceed to the passover in Jerusalem (xix. 29 ff.): all 
which plainly enough indicates, that between that departure out of 
Galilee, and the final entrance into Jerusalem, Jesus made another 
journey to Judea and Jerusalem, and from thence back again.* But, 
in the first place, the presence of the scribes proves absolutely no- 
thing; and in the second, Luke makes no mention of Bethany but 
only of a visit to Mary and Martha, whom the fourth evangelist 

laces in that village; from which, however, it does not follow that 
the third also supposed them to dwell there, and consequently imag- 
ined Jesus when at their home, to be in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
Again, from the fact that so very long after his departure, (ix. 51.— 
xvii, 11), Jesus first appears on the frontier between Galilee and 
Samaria, it only follows that we have before us no orderly progres- 
sive narrative. But, according to this harmonizing view, even 
Matthew was aware of those intermediate events, and has indicated 
them for the more attentive reader: the one member of his sentence, 
he departed from Galilee, petijpev and tio TadsAaiac, intimates the 
journey of Jesus to the feast of dedication, and thus forms a separate 
whole; the other, and came into the coasts of Judea ats os 
dan, wat qAGev ele ta Spa tHE lovdalag mépay tov ’lopddvov refers to 
the departure of Jesus from Jerusalem into Perea (John x. 40.), 
and opens a new period. In adopting this expedient, however, it 
is honourably confessed that without the data gathered from John, 
no one would have thought of such a dismemberment of the passage 
in Matthew.t In opposition to such artifices, no way is open to 
those who presuppose the accuracy of John’s narrative, but that 
adopted by the most recent criticiam ; namely, to renounce the sup- 
position that Matthew, who treats of the journey very briefly, was 
an eye-witness ; and to suppose of Luke, whose account of it is very 
full, that either he or one of the collectors of whose labours he 
availed himself, mingled together two separate narratives, of which 
one referred to the earlier journey of Jesus to the feast of dedication, 
the other to his last journey to the passover, without suspecting 
that between the departure of Jesus out of Galilee, and his entrance 
into Jerusalem, there fell yet an earlier residence in Jerusalem, to- 
gether with other journcys and adventures. 


* Paulus, 2, 294 ff. ¢ Paulus, ut sup. 8, 295 f.; 584 f. t Schleiermacher, ut sup. & 161 f.; 
Sieffert, Ober den Ursp. 8. 104 f&£ With the former agrees, in relation to Luke, Olshausen, 
ut sup. 
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We may now observe how in the course of the narrative con- 
cerning the last journey or journeys to. Jerusalem, the relation be- — 
tween the synoptical gospels and that of John is in a singular man- 
ner reversed. As in the first instance, we discovered a great blank 
on the side of the former, in their omission of a mass of intermediate 
events which John notices; so now, towards the end of the account 
of the journey, there appears on the side of the latter, a similar, 
though smaller blank, for he gives no intimation of Jesus having 
come through Jericho on his way to Jerusalem. It may indeed be 
said, that John might overlook this passage through Jericho, although, 
according to the synoptists, it was distinguished by a cure of the 
blind, and the visit to Zacchzeus ; but, it is to be asked, is there in 
his narrative room for a passage through Jericho? This city does 
not lie on the way from Ephraim to Jerusalem, but considerably to 
the eastward; hence help is sought in the supposition that Jesus 
made all kinds of minor excursions, in one of which he came to Je- 
richo, and from hence went forward to Jerusalem.* 

In any case a remarkable want of unity prevails in the evange- 
 lical accounts of the last journey of Jesus ; for according to the com- 
mon, synoptical tradition, he journeyed out of Galilee by Jericho 
(and, as Matthew and Mark say, through Persea, as Luke says, 
through Samaria); while according to the fourth gospel, he must 
have come thither from Ephraim: statements which it is impossible 
to reconcile. 


§ 109. DIVERGENCIES OF THE GOSPELS, IN RELATION TO THE POINT 
FROM WHICH JESUS MADE HIS ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM. 


EVEN concerning the close of the journey of Jesus—concerning 
the last station before he reached Jerusalem, the evangelists are not 
entirely in unison. While from the synoptical gospels it appears, 
that Jesus entered Jerusalem on the same day on which he left Je- 
richo, and consequently without halting long at any intervening place 
(Matt. xx. 34; xxi. 1 ff. parall.): the fourth gospel makes him go 
from Ephraim only so far as Bethany, spend the night there, and 
enter Jerusalem only on the following day (xii. 1. 12 ff). In order 
to reconcile the two accounts it is said: we need not wonder that 
the synoptists, in their summary narrative, do not expressly touch 
upon the spending of the night in Bethany, and we are not to infer 
from this that they intended to deny it; there exists, therefore, no 
contradiction between them and John, but what they present in a 
compact form, he exhibits in detail.f But while Matthew does not 
even name Bethany, the two other synoptists mention this place in 
a way which decidedly precludes the supposition that Jesus spent 
the night there. They narrate that when Jesus came near to Bet h- 


* Tholuck, Comm, zum Joh. §. 227; Olshausen, 1,8. 771 f. + Tholuck and Ols- 
hausen, ut sup. 
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phage and Bethany, o¢ fjryytoev ele BnOoayi xat ByOaviav, he caused 
an ass to be fetched from the next village, and forthwith rode on 
this into the city. Between events so connected it is impossible 
to imagine a night interposed; on the contrary, the narrative fully 
conveys the impression that immediately on the message of Jesus, 
the ass was surrendered by its owner, and that immediately after 
the arrival of the ass, Jesus prepared to enter the city. Moreover, 
if Jesus intended to remain in Bethany for the night, it is impos- 
sible to discover his motive in sending for the ass. For if we are 
to suppose the village to which he sent to be Bethany, and if the 
animal on which he purposed to ride would not be required until the 
following morning, there was no need for him to send forward the 
disciples, and he might conveniently have waited until he arrived 
with them in Bethany; the other alternative, that before he had 
reached Bethany, and ascertained whether the animal he required 
might not be found there, he should have sent beyond this nearest 
village to Bethphage, in order there to procure an ass for the fol- 
lowing morning, is altogether destitute of probability; and yet Mat- 
thew, at least, says decidedly that the ass was procured in Bethphage. 
To this it may be added, that according to the representation of 
Mark, when Jesus arrived in Jerusalem, the evening, dia, had al- 
ready commenced (xi. 11.), and consequently it was only possible 
for him to take a cursory survey of the city and the temple, after 
which he again returned to Bethany. It is not, certainly, to be 
proved that the fourth gospel lays the entrance in the morning ; but. 
it must be asked, why did not Jesus, when he only came from so 
near a place as Bethany, set out earlier from thence, that he might 
have time to do something worth speaking of in Jerusalem? The 
late arrival of Jesus in the city, as stated by Mark, is evidently to 
be explained only by the longer distance from Jericho thither ; if he 
came from Bethany merely, he would scarcely set out so late, as 
that after he had only looked round him in the city, he must again 
return to Bethany, in order on the following day to set out earlier, 
which nothing had hindered him from doing on this day. It is true 
that, in deferring the arrival of Jesus in Jerusalem until late in the 
evening, Mark is not supported by the two other synoptists, for these 
represent Jesus as undertaking the purification of the temple on the 
day of his arrival, and Matthew even makes him perform cures, and 
give answers to the high priests and scribes (Matt. xxi. 12 ff.): but 
even without this statement as to the hour of entrance, the arrival 
of Jesus near to the above villages, the sending of the disciples, the 
bringing of the ass, and the riding into the city, are too closely con- 
secutive, to allow of our inserting in the narrative of the synoptists, 
a night’s residence in Bethany. 

if then it remains, that the three first evangelists make Jesus 
proceed directly from Jericho, without any stay in Bethany, while 
the fourth makes him come to Jerusalem from Bethany only: they 
must, if they are mutually correct, speak of two separate entrances ; 
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and this has been recently maintained by several critics.* Accord- 
ing to them, Jesus first (as the synoptists relate) proceeded directly 
to Jerusalem with the caravan going to the feast, and on this occa- 
sion there happened, when he made himself conspicuous by mount- 
ing the animal, an unpremeditated demonstration of homage on thie 
part of his fellow-travellers, which converted the entrance into a 
triumphal progress. Having retired to Bethany in the evening, on 
the following morning (as John relates) a great multitude went out 
to meet him, in order to convey him into the city, and as he met 
with them on the way from Bethany, there was a repetition on an 
enlarged scale of the scene on the foregoing day,—this time precon- 
certed by his adherents. This distinction of an earlier entrance of 
Jesus into Jerusalem before his approach was known in the city, 
and a later, after it was learned that he was in Bethany, is favoured 
by the difference, that according to the synoptical narrative, the 
people who render homage to him are only going before mpodyovtec, 
and following dxodovOovrres (Matt. v. 9), while according to that of 
John, they are meeting him bzavrjcayres (v. 13, 18). If however 
it be asked: why then among all-our narrators, does each give only 
one entrance, and not one of them show any trace of a second? The 
answer in relation to John is, that this evangelist is silent as to the 
first entrance, probably because he was not present on the occasion, 
having possibly been sent to Bethany to announce the arrival of 
Jesus.f As, however, according to our principles, if it be assumed 
of the author of the fourth gospel, that he is the apostle named in 
the superscriqtion, the same assumption must also be made respect- 
ing the author of the first: we ask in vain, whither are we then to 
suppose that Afatthew was sent on the second entrance, that he 
knew nothing to relate concerning it? since with the repeated de- 
parture from Bethany to Jerusalem, there is no conceivable cause 
for such an errand. In relation to John indeed it is a pure inven- 
tion; not to insist, that even if the two evangelists were not person- 
ally present, they must yet have learned enough of an event so much 
talked of in the circle of the disciples, to be able to furnish an ac- 
count of it. Above all, as the narrative of the synoptists does not 
indicate that a second entrance had taken place after the one de- 
scribed by them: so that of John is of such a kind, that before the 
entrance which it describes, it is impossible to conceive another. 
For according to this narrative, the day before the entrance which it 
details, (consequently, according to the given supposition, on the day 
of the synoptical entrance,) many Jews went from Jerusalem to Be- 
thany, because they had heard of the arrival of Jesus, and now 
wished to see him and Lazarus whom he had restored to life (v. 9, 
comp. 12.). But how could they learn on the day of the synoptical 
entrance, that Jesus was at Bethany? On that day Jesus did indeed 
pass either by or through Bethany, but he proceeded directly to Je- 


® Paulus, exeg. Handbuch, 3, a. 8 92 ff. 98 ff.; Schleiermacher, Gber den Lukas, 8. 
244. } Schleiermacher, ut sup. 
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rusalem, whence, according to all the narratives, he could have re- 
turned to Bethany only at so late an hour in the evening, that Jews 
who now first went from Jerusalem, could no longer hope to be-able 
to see him.* But why should they take the trouble to seek Jesus 
in Bethany, when they had on that very day seen him in Jerusalem 
itself? Surely in this case it must have been said—not merely, that 
they came not for Jesus’ sake ONLY, but that they might see La- 
zarus also, ov dtd sev "Inooty pévoyv dad’ tva wal Tov Adfdpor Idwor,— 
but rather that they had indeed seen Jesus himself in Jerusalem, but 
as they wished to see Lazarus also, they came therefore to Bethany: 
whereas the evangelist represents these people as coming from Je- 
rusalem partly to see Jesus; he cannot therefore have supposed that 
Jesus might have been seen in Jerusalem on that very day. Further, 
when it is said in John, that on the following day it was heard in 
Jerusalem that Jesus was coming, (v. 12,) this does not at all seem 
to imply that Jesus had already been there the day before, but rather 
that the news had come from Bethany, of his intention to enter on 
this day. So also the reception which is immediately prepared for 
him, alone has its proper significance when it is regarded as the glo- 
rification of his first entrance into the metropolis; it could only have 
been appropriate on his second entrance, if Jesus had the day before 
entered unobserved and unhonoured, and it had been wished to re- 
pair this omission on the following day—not if the first entrance 
had already been so brilliant. Moreover, on the second entrance 
every feature of the first must have been repeated, which, whether 
we refer it to a preconceived arrangement on the part of Jesus, or 
to an accidental coincidence of circumstances, still remains improb- 
able. With respect to Jesus, it is not easy to understand how he 
could arrange the repetition of a spectacle which, in the first instance 
significant, if acted a second time would be flat and unmeaning :f on 
the other hand, circumstances must have coincided in an unprece- 
dented manner, if on both occasions there happened the same de- 
monstrations of homage on the part of the people, with the same 
expressions of envy on the part of his opponents; if, on both occa- 
sions, too, there stood at the command of Jesus an ass, by riding 
which he brought to mind the prophecy of Zachariah. We might 
therefore call to our aid Sieffert’s hypothesis of assimilation, and 
suppose that the two entrances, originally more different, became 
thus similar by traditional intermixture: were not the supposition 
that two distinct events lie at the foundation of the evangelical nar- 
ratives, rendered improbable by another circumstance. 

On the first glance, indeed, the supposition of two entrances 
seems to find support in the fact, that John makes his entrance take 
place the day after the meal in Bethany, at which Jesus was anoint- 
ed under memorable circumstances ; whereas the two first synoptists 
(for Luke knows nothing of a meal at Bethany in this period of the 
life of Jesus) make their entrance precede this meal: and thus, quite 


* Comp. Licke, 2,432, Anm. 4 Kase, L. 5. 124. 
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in accordance with the above supposition, the synoptical entrance 
would appear the earlier, that of John the later. This would be 
very well, if John had not placed his entrance so early, and the sy- 
noptists their meal at Bethany so late, that the former cannot pos- 
sibly have been subsequent to the latter. According to Jolin, Jesus 
comes six days before the passover to Bethany, and on the following 
day enters Jerusalem (xiii. 1, 12); on the other hand, the meal at 
Bethany mentioned by the synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 6 ff. parall.), can 
have been at the most but two days before the passover (v. 2); so 
that if we are to suppose the synoptical entrance prior to the meal 
and the entrance in John, there must then have been after all this, 
according to the synoptists, a second meal in Bethany. But between 
the two meals thus presupposed, as between the two entrances, there 
would have been the most striking resemblance even to the minutest 
points ; and against the interweaving of two such double incidents, 
there is so strong a presumption, that it will scarcely be said there 
were two entrances and two meals, which were originally far more 
dissimilar, but, from the transference of features out of the one in- 
cident into the other by tradition, they have become as similar to 
each other as we now see them: on the contrary, here if anywhere, 
it 13 easier, when once the authenticity of the accounts is given up, 
to imagine that tradition has varied one incident, than that it has 
assimilated two.* 


§ 110. MORE PARTICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ENTRANCE. 
ITS OBJECT AND HISTORICAL REALITY. 


WHILE the fourth gospel first makes the multitude that streamed 
forth to meet Jesus render him their homage, and then briefly states 
that Jesus mounted a young ass which he had obtained; the synop- 
tists commence their description of the entrance with a minute ac- 
count of the manner in which Jesus came by the ass. When, 
namely, he had arrived in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, towards 
Bethphage and Bethany, at the Mount of Olives, he sent two of his 
disciples into the village lying before them, telling them that when 
they came there they would tind—Matthew says, an ass tied, and 
a colt with her; the two others, a colt whereon never man sat— 
which they were to loose and bring to him, silencing any objections 
of the owner by the observation, the Lord hath need of him (or 
them). This having been done, the disciples spread their clothes, 
and placed Jesus—on both the animals, according to Matthew; ac- 
cording to the two other synoptists, on the single animal. 

The most striking part of this account is obviously the statement 
of Matthew, that Jesus not only required two asses, though he alone 
intended to ride, but that he also actually sat on them both. It is 
true that, as is natural, there are not wanting attempts to explain the 


* Comp, De Wette, exeg, Handb, 1, 1, & 172. 
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former particular, and to do away with the latter. Jesus, it is said, 
caused the mother animal to be brought with the colt, on which alone 
he intended to ride, in order that the young and still sucking animal 
might by this means be made to go more easily ;* or else the mother, 
accustomed to her young one, followed of her own accord :f but a 
young animal yet unweaned, would scarcely be given up by its owner 
to be ridden. A sufficient motive on the part of Jesus in sending 
for the two animals, could only be that he intended to ride both, 
which Matthew appears plainly enough to say; for his words imply, 
not only that the clothes were spread, but also that Jesus was placed 
on the two animals (évdyw av7év), But how are we to represent this 
to ourselves? As an alternate mounting of the one and the other, 
Fritzsche thinks :¢ but this, for so short a distance would have been 
a superfluous inconvenience. Hence commentators have sought to 
rid themselves of the singular statement. Some, after very weak 
authorities, and in opposition to all critical principles, read in the 
words relative to the spreading of the clothes, én’ avrov (Tov TaAov), 
upon rt (the colt), instead of indve avTév, upon them; and then in 
the mentioning that Jesus placed himself thereon, refer the émdvw 
avTwyv to the clothes which were spread on one of the animals.§ 
Others, thinking to escape the difficulty without an alteration of the 
reading, characterize Matthew’s statement as an enallage numeri,| 
by which, according to Winer’s explanation, it is meant that the 
evangelist, using an inaccurate mode of expression, certainly speaks 
of both the animals, but only in the sense in which we say of him 
who springs from one of two horses harnessed together, that he 
springs trom the horses.¢ Admitting this expedient to be sufficient, 
it again becomes incomprehensible why Jesus, who according to this 
only meaut to use one animal, should have sent for two. The whole 
statement becomes the more suspicious, when we consider that it is 
given by the first evangelist alone; for in order to reconcile the others 
with him it will not suffice to say, as we ordinarily read, that they 
name only the foal, as being that on which Jesus rode, and that while 
omitting the ass as an accessary fact, they do not exclude it. 

But how was Matthew led into this singular statement? Its true 
source has been pointed out, though in a curious manner, by those 
who conjecture, that Jesus in his instructions to the two disciples, and 
Matthew in his original wniting, following the passage of Zachariah 
(ix. 9.), made usc of several expressions for the one idea of the ass, 
which expressions were by the Greek translator of the first Gospel 
misconstrued to mean more than one animal.** Undoubtedly it 
was the accumulated designations of the ass in the above passage: 
MBAR TR WT] Nan, Vrogvytov Kal 7THAov véov, IaK X. which occasioned 


* Paulus, 3,a,8 115; Kuindl, in Matth, p, 541, f Olshausen, 1,8 776. $¢ Comm, 
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the duplication of it in the first gospel; for the and which in the He- 
brew was intended in an explanatory sense, was erroneously under- 
stood to denote an addition, and hence instead of: an ase, that is, an 
asa’s foal, was substituted: an ass together with an ass’s foal.* But 
this mistake cannot have originated with the Greek translator, who, 
if he had found throughout Matthew’s narrative but one ass, would 
scarcely have doubled it purely on the strength of the prophetic pas- 
sage, and as often as his original spoke of one ass, have added a 
second, or, introduced the plural number instead of the singular; it 
must rather have been made by one whose only written source was 
the prophetic passage, out of which, with the aid of oral tradition, he 
spun his entire narrative, 1. e. the author of the first gospel; who 
hereby, as recent criticism correctly maintains, irrecoverably forfeits 
the reputation of an eye-witness ?f 

If the first gospel stands alone in this mistake, so, on the other 
hand, the two intermediate evangelists have a feature peculiar to 
themselves, which it is to the advantage of the first to have avoided. 
We shall merely point out in passing the prolixity with which Mark 
and Luke, (though they, as well as Matthew, make Jesus describe to 
the two disciples, how they would find the ass, and wherewith they 
were to satisty the owner,) yet do not spare themselves or the reader 
the trouble of almost verbally repeating every particular as having 
occurred (Mark v. 4 ff.; Luke v. 32 ff.) ; whereas Matthew, with 
more judgment, contents himself with the observation, and the dis- 
ciples went and did as Jesus commanded them. This, as affecting 
merely the form of the narrative, we shall not dwell on farther. But 
it concerns the substance, that, according to Mark and Luke, Jesus 
desired an animal whereon yet never man sat, éd’ 6 ovdelg mar0TE 
dvOparwy éxd&tce: a particular of which Matthew knows nothing. 
One does not understand how Jesus could designedly increase the 
difficulty of his progress, by the choice of a hitherto unridden animal, 
which, unless he kept it in order by divine omnipotence, (for the most 
consummate human skill would not suffice for this on the first rid- 
ing,) must inevitably have occasioned much disturbance to the 
triumphal procession, especially as we are not to suppose that it was 
preceded by its mother, this circumstance having entered into the 
representation of the first evangelist only. To such an inconven- 
ience Jesus would assuredly not have exposed himself without a 
cogent reason: such a reason however appears to lie sufficiently 
near in the opinion of antiquity, according to which, to use Wet- 
stein’s expression, animalia, usibus humanis nondum mancipata, 
sacra habebantur ; so that thus Jesus, for his consecrated person, 
and the high occasion of his messianic entrance, may have chosen to 
use only a sacred animal. But regarded more closely, this reason 
will appear frivolous, and absurd also; for the spectators had no 
means of knowing that the ass had never been ridden before, except 

* Vide Fritzsche, in loc. This is admitted by Neander also, S. 550, Anm. 

¢ Schulz, fiber das Abendmahl, S. 310 f.; Sieffert, dber den Urspr. 8. 10T € 
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by the unruliness with which he may have disturbed the peaceful 
progress of the triumphal train.* If we are thus unable to compre- 
hend how Jesus could seek an honour for himself in mounting an 
animal which had never yet been ridden; we shall, on the contrary, 
find it easy to comprehend how the primitive Christian community 
might early believe it due to his honour that he should ride only on 
such an animal, as subsequently that he should lie only in an unused 
grave. The authors of the intermediate gospels did not hesitate to 
receive this trait into their memoirs, because they indeed, in writing, 
would not experience the same inconvenience from the undisciplined 
animal, which it must have caused to Jesus in riding. 

The two difficulties already considered belong respectively to the 
first evangelist, and the two intermediate ones: another is common 
to them all, namely, that which lies in the circumstance that Jesus 
so confidently sends two. disciples for an ass which they would find 
in the next village, in such and such a situation, and that the issue 
corresponds so closely to his prediction. It might here appear the 
most natural, to suppose that he had previously bespoken the ass, 
and that consequently it stood ready for him at the hour and place 
appointed ;t but how could he have thus bespoken an ass in Beth- 
phage seeing that he was just come from Jericho? Hence even 

aulus in this instance finds something else more probable: namely, 
that about the time of the feasts, in the villa lying on the high 
road to Jerusalem, many beasts of burden stood ready to be hired by 
travellers ; but in opposition to this it is to be observed, that Jesus 
does not at all seem to speak of the first animal that may happen to 
present itself, but of a particular animal. Hence we cannot but be 
surprised that Olshausen describes it as only the probable idea of 
the narrator, that to the Messiah making his entrance into Jerusa- 
lem, the providence of God presented everything just as he needed 
it; as also that the same expositor, in order to explain the ready 
compliance of the owners of the animal, finds it necessary to suppose 
that they were friends of Jesus; since this trait rather serves to ex- 
hibit the as it were magical power which resided in the name of the 
Lord, at the mention of which the owner of the ass unresistingly 
placed it at his disposal, as subsequently the inhabitant of the room 
gave it up at a word from the Master (Matt. xxvi. 18 parall.). To 
this divine providence in favour of the Messiah, and the irresistible 
power of his name, is united the superior knowledge by means of 


* That the above motive will not suffice to explain the conduct of Jesus, Paulus has 
also felt; for only the despair on his part of finding a more real and special motive, can 
account for his becoming in this solitary instance mystical, and embracing the explanation 
of Justin Martyr, whom he elsewhere invariably attacks, as the author of the per- 
verted ecclesiastical interpretations of the Bible. According to Justin, the ass designated 
brogvyiov (that is under the goke), is a symbol of the Jews; the ass never yet ridden, of 
the Gentiles (Dial. c. T'ryph. 53); and Paulus, adopting this idea, endeavours to make it 
probable that Jesus, by mounting an animal which had never before been ridden, intended 
Mg announce himself as the founder and ruler of a new religious community. Exeg. Handi 

, a. 8. 116 ff 
f+ Natirliche Geschichte, 3, S$. 566 £., Neander, L. J. Chr. 8. 550, Anam. 
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which Jesus here clearly discerns a distant fact which might be avail- 
able for the supply of his wants. 

Now admitting this to be the meaning and design of tlie evan- 
gelists, such a prediction of an accidental circumstance might cer- 
tainly be conceived as the effect of a magnetic clairvoyance.* But, 
on the one hand, we know full well the tendency of the primitive 
Christian legend to create such proofs of the superior nature of her 
Messiah (witness the calling of the two pairs of brethren; but the 
instance most analogous has been just alluded to, and is hereafter 
to be more closely examined, namely, the manner in which Jesus 
causes the room to be bespoken for his last supper with the twelve); 
on the other hand, the dogmatic reasons drawn from prophecy, for 
displaying the far-secing of Jesus here as precisely the knowledge 
of an ass being tied at a certain place, are clearly obvious; 80 that 
we cannot abstain from the conjecture, that we have here nothing 
more than a product of the tendency which characterized the Chris- 
tian legend, and of the effort to base Christian belief on ancient pro- 
phecy. In considering, namely, the passage quoted in the first and 
fourth gospels from Zechariah, where it is merely said that the meek 
and lowly king will come riding on an ass, in general; it is usual to 
overlook another prophetic passage, which contains more precisely 
the ¢zed ass of the Messiah. This passage is Gen. xlix. 11., where 
the dying Jacob says to Judah concerning the Shiloh, n>-~, Bind- 
ang his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine, 
deopetwy mpd¢ dunedov Tov T@AOY adTow Kal TY EluKe TOY TOAOY Tic 
Gvov avtov, Justin Martyr understands this passage also, as well 
as the one from Zechariah, as a prediction relative to the entrance 
of Jesus, and hence directly asserts that the foal which Jesus caused 
to be fetched was bound to a vine.f In like manner the Jews not 
only held the general interpretation that the Shiloh was the Mes- 
siah, as may be shown already in the Targum,t{ but also combined 
the passage relative to the binding of the ass with that on the rid- 
ing of it into Jerusalem.§ That the above prophecy of Jacob is not 
cited by any one of our evangclists, only proves, at the utmost, that 
it was not verbally present to their minds when they were writing 
the narrative before us: it can by no means prove that the passage 
was not an element in the conceptions of the circle in which the 
anecdote was first formed. The transmission of tlie narrative ars a 
the hands of many who were not aware of its original relation to the 
passage in Genesis, may certainly be argued from the fact that it no 
onger perfectly corresponds to the prophecy. Jor a perfect agree- 
ment to exist, Jesus, after he had, according to Zechariah, ridden 


® 

* Weisse, S.573. + Apol. i. 32: 1d de deopetwv npdc duxedov tov xoAoY atTov— 
ovpBodrov dndutady ty tow yevgcoutvav ro Xpiord cal tov tw avtov mpaxInoopevun: TwAOG 
yup tug Grou dorixer by tax eloddy Kdyne mpdc Gumedov dedepévog Gv Exédevaev ayayeiv abt 
a. t. A. Binding his colt to a vine—was a symbol indicative of what would happen to Christ ; 
Jor there stood at the entrance of a certain village, bound to a vine, an ass’s colt, which he 
ordered them to bring tohim, §&c. } Vid, Schdttgen, hore, ii.p. 146. § Midrasch Rabba, 
f. xcviii. 
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into the city on the ass, must on dismounting, have bound it to a 
vine, instead of causing it to be unbound in the next nes (accord- 
ing to Mark, from a door by the way-side) as he actually does. By 
this means, however, there was obtained, together with the fulfil- 
ment of those two prophecies, a proof of the supernatural knowledge 
of Jesus, and the magical power of his name; and in relation to the 
former point, it might be remembered in particular, that Samuel also 
had once proved his gifts as a seer by the prediction, that as Saul 
was returning homeward, two men would meet him with the infor- 
mation that the asses of Kis his father were found (1 Sam. x. 2.). 
The narrative in the fourth gospel, having no connexion with the 
Mosaic passage, says nothing of the ass being tied, or of its being 
fetched by the disciples, and merely states with reference to the pas- 
sage of Zechariah alone: Jesus, having found a young ass, sat 
thereon (v. 14).* 

The next feature that presents itself for our consideration, is the 
homage which is rendered to Jesus by the populace. According to 
all the narrators except Luke, this consisted in cutting down the 
branches of trees, which, according to the synoptists, were strewed 
in the way, according to John, (who with more icularity men- 
tions palm branches,) were carried by the multitude that met Jesus; 
further, according to all except John, in the spreading of clothes in 
the way. To this were added joyous acclamations, of which all have, 
with unimportant modifications, the words: evAoynpévos 6 Epxdpevos 
év dvéuatt Kupiov, Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord ; all except Luke the woavva, Losanna ; and all, the greet- 
ing as King, or Son of David. The first, from Ps. cxviii. 26, 
mam ova NBM Wa was, it is true, a customary form of salutation to 
persons visiting the feasts, and even the second, &} Ms°tn, taken 
trom the preceding verse of the same psalm, was a usual cry at the 
feast of tabernacles and the passover ;f but the addition 7@ tq Aa- 
Bid, to the Son of David, and 6 Baotrevs tod ‘lapaid, the King of 
Lsrael, shows that the people here applied these general forms to 
Jesus specially as the Messiah, bid him welcome in a pre-eminent 
sense, and wished success to his undertaking. In relation to the 
parties who present the homage, Luke’s account is the most circum- 
scribed, for he so connects the spreading of the clothes in the way 
(v. 36) with the immediately preceding context, that he appears to 
ascribe jt, as well as the laying of the clothes on the ass, solely to 
the discjples, and he expressly attributes the acclamations to thie 
whole multitude of the deciles only (dav 7d TAHG0¢ THY pabyTGy) ; 
whereas Matthew and Mark make the homage proceed from the ac- 
companying mass of people. This difference, however, can be easily 


reconciled ; for when Luke speaks of the multitude of the disciples, 


* On account of thjs silence of the fourth evangelist, even Neander (ut sup.) is in 
this instance inclined to admit, that a more simple event, owing to the disproportionate 
importance subsequently attached to it, was unhistorically modified. + Comp. Paulus, 
in loc. 
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TrAfOo¢ t&v pabnTdy, this means the wider circle of the adherents of 
Jesus, and, on the other hand, the very great multitude nAéioros 
SyAoc in Matthew, only means all those who were favourable to him 
among the multitude. But while the gh A tay remain within the 
limits of the company who were proceeding to the feast, and who 
were thus the fellow travellers of Jesus, 5 ohn, as above noticed, 
makes the whole solemnity proceed from those who go out of Jeru- 
salem to mcet Jesus (v. 13), while he represents the multitude who 
are approacliing with Jesus as testifying to the former the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, on account of which, according to John, the solemn 
escort of Jesus into Jerusalem was prepared (v. 17 f.). This cause 
we cannot admit as authentic, inasmuch as we have found critical 
reasons for doubting the resurrection of Lazarus: but with the 
alleged cause, the fact itself of the escort is shaken; especially 
it we reflect, that the dignity of Jesus might appear to demand 
that the inhabitants of the city of David should have gone forth to 
bring him in with all solemnity, and that it fully harmonizes with 
the prevailing characteristics of the representation of the fourth 
gospel, to describe, before the arrival of Jesus at the feast, how in- 
tently the expectations of the people were fixed upon him (vil. 11 
ff., xi. 56.). 

The <A trait in the picture before us, is the displeasure of the 
enemies of Jesus at the strong attachment to him, exhibited by the 
people on this occasion. According to John (v. 19), the Pharisees 
said to each other: we see from this that the (lenient) proceedings 
which we have hitherto adopted are of no avail; all the world is fol- 
lowing him (we must interpose, with forcible measures). According 
to Luke (v. 39 f.), some Pharisecs addressed Jesus as if they ex- 
pected him to impose silence on his disciples ; on which he answers, 
that if these were silent, the stones would cry out. While in Luke 
and John this happens during the progress, in Matthew it is only 
after Jesus has arrived with the procession in the temple, and when 
the children, even here, continue to cry Hosanna to the Son of Da- 
vid, that the high pnests and scribes direct the attention of Jesus to 
the impropriety, as it appears to them, whereupon he repulses them 
with a sentence out of Psa. viii. 3. (Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected pravse) (v. 15 f.); a sentence which 
in the original obviously relates to Jehovah, but which Jesus thus 
applies to himself. The lamentation of Jesus over Jerusalem, con- 
nected by Luke with the entrance, will come under our consideration 
further on. | 

John, and more particularly Matthew by his phrase tobro dé éAov 
yéyover, iva tAnpwOy «. T.A., All this was done that it might be ful- 
Jjilled, &c. (v. 4), unequivocally express the idea that the design, first 
of God, inasmuch as he ordained this scene, and next of the Mes- 
siah, as the participant in the Divine counsels, was, by giving this 
character to the entrance, to fulfil an ancient prophecy. If Jesus 
saw in the passage of Zechariah, (ix. 9.), a prophecy concerning 
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himself as the Messiah,* this cannot have been a knowledge resulting 
from the higher principle within him ; for, even if this prophetic pas- 
sage ought ‘not to be referred to an historical prince, as Uzziah,f or 
J oh Hyrcanus,{ but to a messianic individual,§ still the latter, though 
a pacific, must yet be understood as a temporal prince, and moreover 
as in peaceful possession of Jerusalem—thus as one altogether dif- 
ferent from Jesus. But it appears quite possible for Jesus to have 
come to such an interpretation in a natural way, since at least the 
rabbins with decided unanimity interpret the passage of Zechariah 
of the Messiah.|| Above all, we know that the contradiction which 
appeared to exist between the insignificant advent here predicted of 
the Messiah, and the brilliant one which Daniel had foretold, was at 
a later period commonly reconciled by the doctrine, that according 
as the Jewish people showed themselves worthy or the contrary, 
their Messiah would appear in a majestic or a lowly form. Now 
even if this distinction did not exist in the time of Jesus, but only 
in general a reference of the passage Zech. ix. 9. to the Messiah: 
still Jesus might imagine that now, on his first appearance, the 
prophecy of Zechariah must be fulfilled in him, but hereafter, on his 
second appearance, the prophecy of Daniel. But there is a third 
possibility; namely, that cither an accidental riding into Jerusalem 
on an ass by Jesus was subsequently interpreted by the Christians 
in this manner, or that, lest any messianic attribute should be want- 
ing to him, the whole narrative of the entrance was freely composed 
after the two prophecies and the dogmatic presupposition of a super- 
human knowledge on tlie part of Jesus. 


* The citation given Ly Matthew is a combination of a passage from Isaiah with 
that of Zechariah. For the words Teil ye the daughter of Zion, etxate TY Yuyarpi Liar, 
are from Isa. 1xii. 11; the rest from Zechariah ix. 9, where the LXX. has with some di- 
vergency: dud 6 Baoiet¢ cov Epyerai cos dixatog Kal cov atric mpatc was EriBe3qnxads 
én? uroguytov Kai mHAov véov. 

+ Hitzig, aber die Abfassungszcit der Orakel, Zach. ix—xiv. in the Theol. Studien, 
1830, 1, S. 36 ff. refers the preceding verse to.the warlike deeds of this king, and the one 
in question to his pacific virtues. t Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a. 8.121 ff. 3 Rosen- 
miller, Schol. in V. ‘I. 7, 4, S, 274 ff. | In the passage cited Introd., § 14, from Mi- 
@rasch Kohcleth, the description, pauper et insidens asino in Zechariah, is in the very first 
instance referred to the Goél postremus. This ass of the Messiah was held identical with 
that of Abraham and Moses, vid. Jalkut Rubeni f. Ixxix. 8, 4, ap. Schéttgen, i. S 169; 
comp. Eisenmenger, entdecktes Judenthum, 2, S. 697 f. YF Sanhedrin f. xcviii. 1, (ap 
Wetstein): Dixit R. Alexander: R. Josua f. Levi duobus inter se collatis locis tanquam 
contrariis visis objecit: scribitur Dan, vii, 13: et ecce cum nubibus coeli velut filius hominis 
renit, Et scribitur Zach. ix.9: pauper et insidens asino. Verum haec duo loca ita inter 
se conciliars possunt: nempe, st justilia sua mercantur Israditae, Messias veniet cum aubibus 
coeli: st autem non mereantur, veniet pauper, et vehctur asino, 
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HISTORY OF THE PASSION, DEATH AND RESURRECTION 
OF JESUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


RELATION OF JESUS TO THE IDEA OF A SUFFERING AND 
DYING MESSIAH; HIS DISCOURSES ON HIS DEATH, 
RESURRECTION, AND SECOND ADVENT. 


§ 111. DID JESUS IN PRECISE TERMS PREDICT HIS PASSION 
AND DEATH ? 


ACCORDING to the gospels, Jesus more than once, and while the 
result was yet distant,* predicted to his disciples that sufferings and 
a violent death awaited him. Moreover, if we trust the synoptical 
accounts, he did not predict his tate merely in general terms, but 
specified beforehand the place of his passion, namely, Jerusalem ; 
the time, namely, the approaching passover; the persons from whom 
he would have to suffer, namely, the chief priests, scribes and Gen- 
tiles; the essential form of his passion, namely, crucifixion, in con- 
sequence of a judicial sentence ; and even its accessory circumstances, 
namely, scourging, reviling, and spitting (Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 12, 
22 f.; xx. 17 ff.; xxvi. 12, with the satall: Luke xiii. 33). Between 
the synoptists and the author of the fourth gospel, there exists a 
threefold difference in relation to this subject. Firstly and chiefly, 
in the latter the predictions of Jesus do not appear so clear and in- 
telligible, but are for the most part presented in obscure figurative 
discourses, concerning which the narrator himself confesses, that 
the disciples understood them not until after the issue (ii. 22.). In 
addition to a decided declaration that he will voluntarily lay down 
his life (x. 15 ff.), Jesus in this gospel is particularly fond of allud- 


* His predictions concerning particular circumstances of his passion, uttered shortly 
before its occurrence, in the last days of his life, can only be considered farther on, in the 
history of those days. 
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ing to his approaching death under the expressions, tpovv, trpotoOas 
to lift up, to be lifted up, in the application of which he seems to 
vacillate between his exaltation on the cross, and his exaltation to 
glory (iii. 14, viii. 28, xii. 32); he compares his approaching exalta- 
tion with that of the brazen serpent in the wilderness (iii. 14.), as, 
in Matthew, he compares his fate with that of Jonah (xii. 40.); on 
another occasion he speaks of going away whither no man can follow 
him (vn. 33 ff. ; viii. 21 f.), as, in the synoptists, of a taking away 
of the bridegroom, which will plunge his friends into mourning 
(Matt. ix. 15 parall.), and of a cup, which he must drink, and which 
his disciples will find it hard to partake of with him (Matt. xx. 22 
parall.) The two other differences are less marked, but are still ob- 
servable. One of them is, that while in John the allusions to the 
violent death of Jesus run in an equal degree through the whole 
gospel; in the synoptists, the repeated and definite announcements 
of his death are found only towards the end, partly immediately be- 
fore, partly during, the last journey; in earlier chapters there occurs, 
with the exception of the obscure discourse on the sign of Jonah, 
(which we shall soon see to be no prediction of death,) only the in- 
timation of a removal (doubtless violent) of the bridegroom. The 
last difference is, that while according to the three first evangelists, 
Jesus imparts those predictions (again with the single exception of 
the above intimation, Matt. ix. 15,) only to the confidential circle 
of his disciples; in John, he utters them in the presence of the 
people, and even of his enemies. 

In the critical investigation of these evangelical accounts, we 
shall proceed from the special to the general, in the following man- 
ner. J irst we shall ask: Is it credible that Jesus had a foreknowl- 
e & of so many particular features of the fate which awaited him ? 
and next: Is even a general foreknowledge and prediction of his suf-- 
ferings, on the part ot Jesus, probable? in which inquiry, the differ- 
ence between the representation of John, and that of the synoptists, 
will necessarily come under our consideration. 

There are two modes of explaining how Jesus could so precisely 
foreknow the particular circumstances of his passion and death: the 
one resting on a supernatural, the other on a natural basis. The 
former appears adequate to solve the problem by the simple position, 
that before the prophetic spirit, which dwelt in Jesus in the richest 
plenitude, his destiny must have lain unfolded from the bas ar 
As, however, Jesus himself, in his announcements of his sufferings, 
expressly appealed to the Old Testament, the prophecies of which 
concerning him must be fulfilled in all points (Luke xviii. 31. comp. 
xxii. 37; xxiv. 25 ff.; Matt. xxvi. 54.): so the orthodox view ought 
not to despise this help, but must give to its explanation the modi- 
fication, that Jesus, continually occupied with the prophecies of the 
Old Testament may have drawn those particularities out of them, 
by the aid of the spirit that dwelt within him.* According to this, 


* Comp. Olshausen, bibl. Comm. 1, 8. 528. 
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while the knowledge of the time of his passion remains consigned 
to his prophetic presentiment, unless lhe be supposed to have calcu- 
lated this out of Daniel, or some similar source; Jesus must have 
come to regard Jerusalem as the scene of his suffering and death, 
by contemplating the fate of earlier prophets as a type of his own, 
the Spirit telling him, that where so many prophets had suffered 
death, there, a haa must the Messiah also suffer (Luke xiii. 
33.); that his death would be the sequel of a formal sentence, he 
must have gathered from Isai lili. 8, where a judgment opy9 is 
spoken of as impending over the servant of God, and from v. 12, 
where it is said that he was numbered with the transgressors, év 
toig dvduotc eAoyioOn (comp. Luke xxii. 37.); that his sentence would 
proceed from the rulers of his own people, he might perhaps have 
concluded from Ps. cxviii. 22, where the buzlders, olxodopovvrec, who 
reject the corner-stone, are, according to apostolic interpretation (Acts 
iv. 11.), the Jewish rulers; that he would be delivered to the Gen- 
tiles, he might infer from the fact, that in several plaintive psalms, 
which are susceptible of a messianic interpretation, the persecuting 
parties are represented as "yw i. e. heathens; that the precise 
manner of his death would be crucifixion, he might have deduced, 
partly from the type of the brazen serpent which was suspended on 
a pole, Numb. xxi. 8 f. (comp. John iii. 14.), partly from the pierc- 
ing of the hands and feet, Ps. xxii. 17; LXX.; lastly, that he 
would be the object of scorn and personal maltreatment, he might 
have concluded from passages such as v. 7 ff. in the Psalm above 
quoted, Isai 1, 6, &c. Now if the spirit which dwelt in Jesus, and 
which, according to the orthodox opinion, revealed to him the refer- 
ence of these prophecies and types to his ultimate destiny, was — 
a@ spirit of truth: this reference to Jesus must admit of being proved 
to be the true and original sense of those Old Testament passages. 
But, to confine ourselves to the principal passages only, a profound 
grammatical and historical exposition has convincingly shown, for 
all who are in a condition to liberate themselves from dogmatic pre- 
suppositions, that in none of these is there any allusion to the suf- 
ferings of Christ. Instead of this, Isai. 1. 6, speaks of the ill usage 
which the prophets had to experience ;* Jsai. liii. of the calamities 
of the prophetic order, or more probably of the Israelitish people ;f 
Ps. cxiii. of the unexpected deliverance and exaltation of that 
people, or of one of their princes ;{ while Ps. xxii. is the complaint 
of an oppressed exile.§ to the 17th verse of this Psalm, which 
been interpreted as having reference to the crucifixion of Christ, 
even presupposing the most improbable interpretation of "x3 by 
perfoderunt, this must in no case be understood literally but only 
figuratively, and the image would be derived, not from a crucifixion, 


* Gesenius, Jesaias, iii. 187 ff.; Hitzig, Comm, zu. Jes. S. 550. 

t+ Gesenius, ut sup. S. 158 ff.; Hitzig, S. 577 ff.; Vatke, bibl. Theol. 1, S. 528 @ 
¢ De Wette, Comm. zu den Psalmen, S. 514 &, 3te Aufl. 

3 Ibid. S. 224 ff 
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but from a chase, or a combat with wild beasts ;* hence the appli- 
cation of this passage to Christ is now only maintained by those 
with whom it would be lost labour to contend. According to the 
orthodox view, however, Jesus, in a supernatural manner, by means 
of his higher nature, discovered in these passages a pre-intimation 
of the particular features of his passion; but, in that case, since 
such is not the true sense of these passages, the spirit that dwelt 
in Jesus cannot have been the spirit of truth, but a lying spirit. 
Thus the orthodox expositor, so far as he does not exclude himself 
from the light dispensed by an unprejudiced interpretation of the 
Old Testament, is driven, for the sake of his own interest, to adopt 
the natural opinion: namely, that Jesus was led to such an inter- 
pretation of Old Testament passages, not by divine inspiration, but 
by a combination of his own. 

According to this opinion,t there was no difficulty in foreseeing 
that it would be the ruling sacerdotal party to which Jesus must 
succumb, since, on the one hand, it was pre-eminently embittered 
against Jesus, on thie other, it was in possession of the n 
power ; and equally obvious was it that they would make Jerusalem 
the theatre of his judgment and execution, since this was the centre 
of their strength; that after being sentenced by the rulers of his 
people, he would be delivered to the Romans for execution, followed 
trom the limitation of the Jewish judicial power at that period ; that 
crucifixion was the death to which he would be sentenced, might be 
conjectured from the fact that with the Romans this species of death 
Was a customary infliction, especially on rebels ; lastly, that scourg- 
ing and reviling would not be wanting, might likewise be inferred 
from Roman custom, and the barbarity of judicial proceedings in that 
age. But, viewing the subject more nearly, how could Jesus so 
certainly know that Herod, who had directed a threatening attention 
to his movements (Luke xiii. 31.), would not forestall the sacerdotal 
party, and add to the murder of the Baptist, that of his more im- 
portant follower? And even if he felt himself warranted in believing 
that real danger threatened him from the side of the hierarchy only 
(Luke xiii. 33.) ; what was his guarantee that one of their tumultuary 
attempts to murder him would not at last succeed (comp. John viii. 
59 ; x. 31.), and that he would not, as Stephen did at a later period, 
without any further formalities, and without a previous delivery to 
the Romans, find his death in quite another manner than by the 
Roman punishment of crucifixion? Lastly, how could he so confi- 
dently assert that the very next plot of his enemies, after so many 
failures, would be successtul, and that the very next journey to the 
passover would be his last? But the natural explanation also can 
call to its aid the Old Testament passages, and say : Jesus, whether 
by the application of a mode of interpretation then current among 
his countrymen, or under the guidance of his own indiyidual views, 


* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B. S. 677 ff., and De Wette, in loc. +} See this view 
developed by Fritzsche, Comm. in Marc, p. 38 f. 
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gathered from the passages epee! quoted, a precise idca of the 
circumstances attendant on the violent end which awaited him as 
the Messiah.* But if in the first place it would be difficult to prove, 
that already in the lifetime of Jesus all these various passages were 
referred to the Messiah; and if it be equally difficult to conceive 
that Jesus could independently, prior to the issue, discover such a 
reference: so it would be a case undistinguishable from a miracle, 
if the result had actually corresponded to so false an interpretation; 
morcover, the Old Testament oracles and types will not suffice to 
een all the particular features in the predictions of Jesus, espec- 
ially the precise determination of time. 

If then Jesus cannot have had so precise a foreknowledge of the 
circumstances of his passion and death, either in a supernatural or 
a natural way; he cannot have had such a foreknowledge at all; 
and the minute predictions which the evangelists put into Tis mouth 
must be regarded as a vaticinium post eventum.t Commentators 
who have arrived at this conclusion, have not failed to extol the ac- 
count of John, in opposition to that of the synoptists, on the ground 
that precisely those traits in the predictions of Jesus which, from 
their special character, he cannot have uttered, are only found in the 
synoptists, while John attributes to Jesus no more than indefinite 
intimations, and distinguishes these from his own interpretation, 
made after the issue; a plain proof that in his gospel alone, we have 
the discourses of Jesus unfalsified, and in their original form. But, 
regarded more nearly, the case does not stand so that the fourth 
evangelist can only be taxed with putting an erroncous interpreta- 
tion on the otherwise unfalsified declarations of Jesus: for in one 
passage, at least, he has put into his mouth an expression which, 
obscurely, it is true, but still unmistakably, determines the manner 
of his death as crucifixion; and consequently, he has here altered 
the words of Jesus to correspond with the result. We refer to the 
expression vpwO7jvat, to be lifted up: in those passages of the fourth 
gospel where Jesus speaks in a passive sense of the Son of Man 
being lifted up, this expression might possibly mean his exaltation 
to glory, although in iil. 14, from the comparison with the serpent 
in the wilderness, which was well known to have been elevated on 
a pole, even this becomes a difficulty ; but when, as in viii. 28, he 
represents the exaltation of the Son of Man as the act of his enemies 
(Stay inpdonr erdy vidy 7. d.), it is obvious that these could not lift 
him up immediately to glory, but only to the cross ; consequently, 
if the result above stated be admitted as valid, John must himself 
have framed this expression, or at least have distorted the Aramzean 
words of Jesus, and hence he essentially falls under the same cate- 
gory with the synoptical writers. That the fourth evangelist, though 


* Vid. Fritzsche, ut sup + Paulus, exeg. Handb, 2, S. 415 2; Ammon, bibl. 
Theol. 2, S. 377 £.; Kaiser, bibl. Theol, 1, S. 246. Fritzsche, also, ut sup. and Weisse, 
1, 8. 423, partly admit this. ft Bertholdt, Einl. in das N. T. 1305 ff.; Wegscheider, 
Einl in das Evang. Johannis, S. 271 f. 
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the passion and death of Jesus were to him past events, and there- 
fore clearly present to his mind, nevertheless makes Jesus predict 
them in obscure expressions,—this has its foundation in the entire 
manner of this writer, whose fondness for the enigmatical and mys- 
terious here happily met the requirement, to give an unintelligible 
form to prophecies which were not understood. 

There were sufficient inducements for the Christian legend thus 
to put into the mouth of Jesus, after the event, a prediction of the 
particular features of his passion, especially of the ignominious cru- 
cifixion. The more the Christ crucified became to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness (1 Cor. i. 23.), the 
more need was there to remove this offence by every possible means; 
and as, among subsequent events, the resurrection especially served 
as a retrospective cancelling of that shameful death: so it must have 
been earnestly desired to take the sting from that offensive catas- 
trophe beforehand also, and this could not be done more effectually 
than by such a minute prediction. For as the most unimportant 
fact, when prophetically announced, gains importance, by thus being 
made a link in the chain of a higher knowledge: so the most igno- 
minious fate, when it is snedicled as part of a divine plan of i Bn 
tion, ceases to be ignominious ; above all, when the very person over 
whom such a fate impends, also possesses the prophetic spirit, which 
enables him to foresee and foretell it, and thus not only suffers, but 
participates in the divine prescience of his sufferings, he manifests 
himself as the zdeal power over those sufferings. But the fourth 
evangelist has gone still farther on this track: he believes it due to 
the honour of Jesus to represent him as also the real power over 
his sufferings, as not having his life taken away by the violence of 
others, but as resigning it voluntarily (x. 17 f.): a representation 
which indeed already finds some countenance in Matt. xxvi. 53, 
where Jesus asserts the possibility of praying to the Father for 
legions of angels, in order to avert his sufferings. 


§ 112. THE PREDICTIONS OF JESUS CONCERNING HIS DEATH IN 
GENERAL; THEIR RELATION TO THE JEWISH IDEA OF THE MESSIAH; 
DECLARATIONS OF JESUS CONCERNING THE OBJECT AND EFFECTS 
OF HIS DEATH. 


IF in this manner we subtract from the declarations of Jesus 
concerning his approaching fate, attributed to him in the gospels, 
all which regards the particular circumstances of this catastrophe ; 
there still remains on the part of Jesus the general announcement, 
that suffering and death awaited him, and also that this part of his 
career was a fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies relative to 
the Messiah. As, however, the principal passages cited from the 
Old Testament, which treat of suffering and death, are only by 
mistake referred to the Messiah, while others, ag Dan. ix. 26; Zech. 
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xii. 10, have not this signification :* the orthodox, above all, must 
again beware of attributing so false an interpretation of these prophe- 
cies, to the supernatural principle in Jesus. That instead of this, 
Jesus might possibly, by a purely natural combination, have educed 
the general result, that since he had made the hierarchy of his 
nation his implacable enemies, he had, in so far as he was resolved 
not to swerve from the path of his destination, the worst to fear 
from their revenge and authority (John x. 11 ff.); that from the 
fate of former prophets (Matt. v. 12.; xxi. 33 ff.; Luke xiii. 33 f.), 
and isolated passages bearing such an interpretation, he might 
prognosticate a similar end to his own career, and accordingly predict 
to his followers that earlier or later a violent death awaited him— 
this it would be a needless overstraining of the supranaturalistic 
view any longer to deny, and the rational mode of considering the 
subject should be admitted. 

It may appear surprising if, after this admission, we still put 
the question, whether, according to the New Testament represen- 
tation, it be probable that Jesus actually uttered such a predintion? 
since, certainly, a general announcement of his violent death is the 
least which the evangelical accounts appear to contain. But our 
meaning in the question is this: is the sequel, especially the conduct 
of the qisciplen so described in the gospels, as to be reconcileable 
with a prior disclosure of Jesus relative to the sufferings which 
awaited him? Now the express statements of the evangelists do 
not merely tend to show, that the disciples did not understand the 
discourses of Jesus on his coming death, in the sense that they did 
not know how to adjust these facts in their own minds, or to make 
them tally with their preconceived ideas concerning the Messiah,— 
a difficulty which drew from Peter the first time that Jesus an- 
nounced his death, the exclamation: Be it fur from thee, Lord, 
this shall not be unto thee ;—for we find the words of Mark (ix. 
32.), But they understood not that saying, ol 68 jyvéovy 7d pra, 
thus amplified in Luke: and i was hid from them, that they 
perceived it not, kal jv napakexaAvppévoy dn’ avtév iva pi) aloOwvrat 
avro (ix. 45); and the latter evangelist on another occasion says: 
and they understood none of these things, and this saying was 
hid from them, neither knew they the things that were spoken, 
kal avrol ovdéy TovTwyY ovrijkay, Kal 7v TO pijua TovTO KEexpuppévoy dn’ 
QUT, Kal ovK EyivwoKov Ta Aeybueva xviii. 34.): expressions which 
appear to imply that the disciples absolutely did not understand 
what the words of Jesus meant. In accordance with this, the con- 
demnation and execution of Jesus fall upon them as a blow for 
which they ‘are entirely unprepared, and consequently annihilate all 
the hopes which they had fixed on him as the Messiah (Luke xxiv. 
20 f., Lhe chief priests and our rulers have crucified him. But 


* Daniel, dbersetzt und erklirt von Bertholdt, 2, 8. 541 ff, 660 ff; Rosenmuller, 
Schol. in V. T. 7, 4, p. 339 ff. + De Wette, de morte Christi expiatoria, in his Opuse. 
Theol, p. 180; Hase, L. J. 3 106. 
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we trusted that tt had been he which should have redeemed Is- 
rael). But had Jesus spoken of his death to the disciples with 
such perfect openness (wappnoig, Mark viii. 32.), they must necessa- 
rily have understood his clear words and detailed discourses, and 
had he besides shown them that his death was foreshadowed in the 
messianic prophecies of the Old Testament, and was consequently a 
part of the Messiah’s destination (Luke xviii. 31; xxii. de they 
could not, when his death actually ensued, have so entirely lost all 
belief in his messiahship. It is true that the Wolfenbattel Frag- 
mentist is wrong in his attempt to show in the conduct of Jesus, as 
described by the evangelists, indications that his death was unex- 
pected even to himself; but, looking merely at the conduct of the 
disciples, it is difficult to avoid thé conclusion which that wniter 
draws, namely, that to judge by that conduct, Jesus cannot have 
made any antecedent disclosure to his disciples concerning his death; 
on the contrary, they appear to the very last moment to have held 
the common opinion on this matter, and only to have adopted 
the characteristics of suffermg and death into their conception of 
the Messiah, after the death of Jesus had unexpectedly come upon 
them.* At all events we have before us the following dilemma: 
either the statements of the evangelists as to the inability of the 
disciples to understand the predictions of Jesus, and their surprise 
at his death, are unhistorically exaggerated; or the decided decla- 
rations of Jesus concerning the death which awaited him, were 
composed ex eventu, nay, it becomes doubtful whether he even in 
general predicted his death as a part of his messianic destiny. On 
both sides, the legend might be led into unhistorical representations. 
For the fabrication of a prediction of his death in general, there were 
the same reasons which we have above shown to be an adequate 
motive for attributing to him a prognostication of the particular 
features of his passion: to the fiction of so total a want of compre- 
hension in the disciples, an inducement might be found, on the one 
hand, in the desire to exhibit the profoundness of the mystery of a 
suffering Messiah revealed by Jesus, through the inability of the 
disciples to understand it; on the other, in the fact that in the 
evangelical tradition the disciples were likened to unconverted Jews 
and heathens, to whom anything was more intelligible than the death 
of the Messiah.’ 

In order to decide between these alternatives, we must first 
examine whether, prior to the death of Jesus, and independently 
of that event, the messianic ideas of the age included the chiaracter- 
istics of suffering and death. It already in the lifetime of Jesus it 
was the Jewish opinion that the Messiah must die a violent death, 
then it is highly probable that Jesus imbibed this idea as a part of 
his convictions, and communicated it to his disciples; who, in that 
case, could so much the less have remained uninstructed on this 
point, and overwhelmed by the actual result, in the degree alleged 


* Vom Zweck Jesu und seiner Junger, S. 11 & 153 £ 
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by the evangelists. If, on the contrary, that idea was not diffused 
among his countrymen before the death of Jesus, it still remains 
possible that Jesus might arrive at that idea by his private reflection; 
but it is a prior possibility that the disciples were the first to adopt 
the characteristics of suffering and death into their conception of the 
Messiah, after they had been taught by the issue. 

The question whether the idea of a suffering and dying Messiah 
was already diffused among the Jews in the time of Jesus, is one 
of the most difficult points of discussion among theologians, and one 
concerning which they are the least agreed. And the difficulty of 
the question does not lie in the interests of party, so that it might 
be hoped that with the rise of impartial investigation, the subject 
would cease to be perplexed; for, as Staddlin iiss aptly shown,* 
both the orthodox and the rationalistic interest may alternately tend 
in each direction, and we in fact find theologians of both parties on 
both sides.t The difficulty lies in the deficiency of information, 
and in the uncertainty of that which we do possess. If the Old 
Testament contained the doctrine of a suffering and dying Messiah, 
it might certainly thence be inferred with more than mere proba-. . 
bility, that this doctrine existed among the Jews in the time of 
Jesus: as, however, according to the most recent researches, the 
Old Testament, while it does indeed contain the doctrine of an ex- 
piation of the sins of the people to take place at the messianic era 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25; xxxvil. 23; Zach. xiii. 1; Dan. ix. 24.), has 
no trace of this expiation being effected by the suffering and death 
of the Messiah :t there is no decision of the question before us to 
be expected from this quarter. The apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament lie nearer to the time of Jesus; but as these are alto- 
aaa silent concerning the Messiah in general,§ there can be no 

iscussion as to their containing that special feature. Again, if we 
turn to Philo and Josephus, the two authors who wrote soonest 
after the period in question, we find the latter silent as to the 
messianic hopes of his nation ;|| and though the former does indced 
speak of messianic times, and a messiah-like hero, he says nothing 
of sufferings on his part.€ Thus there remain, as sources of in- 
formation on this point, only the New Testament and the later 
Jewish writings. 

In the New Testament, almost everything is calculated to give 
the impression, that a suffering and dying Messiah was unthought- 
of among the Jews who were cotemporary with Jesus. To the 
majority of tle Jews, we are told, the doctrine of a crucified Mes- 


* Ueber den Zweck und die Wirkungen des Todes Jesu, in the Guttingenschen Bib- 
liothek, 1, 4, S252 ff, = + See the list in De Wette, ut sup, 8.6 ff ‘The most impor- 
tant voices for the existence of the idea in question in the time of Jesus, have been noticed 
by Staiidlin in the above treatise, 1, 8, 233 ff, and by Hengstenburg, Christologie des A. 
T., 1, a. S270 ff, b. S. 290 ff.; for the opposite opinion, by De Wette, ut sup, p. 1 ff 
t Comp, De Wette, bibl, Dogm., ¢ 201 f.; Baumgarten Crusius, bibl, Theol. 354. § Vid, 
Hig ut sup. 2189 ff || Comp. De Wette, ut sup. § 193. | Gfrérer, Philo, 1, 
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siah was a oxavdaddy, and the disciples were at a loss to under- 
stand Jesus in his repeated and explicit announcements of his death. 
This does not look as if the doctrine of a suffering Messiah had been 
current among the Jews of that period; on the contrary, these cir- 
cumstances accord fully with the declaration which the fourth evan- 
gelist puts into the mouth of the Jewish multitude, 6xAo¢ (xii. 34.), 
namely, that they had heard in the law (duoc) that Christ abideth 
for ever, Sz 6 Xprord¢g péver elg tov aldéva,* Indeed, for a general 
acceptation of the idea of a suffering Messiah among the Jews of 
that period, even those theologians who take the affirmative side in 
this argument do not contend; but, admitting that the hope of a 
worldly Mcssiah whose reign was to endure for ever, was the pre- 
valent one, they only maintain (and herein the Wolfenbattel Frag- 
mentist agrees with them)t, that a less numerous party,—accordi 
to Staadlin, the Essenes; according to Hengstenburg, the better an 
more enlightened part of the people in general—held the belief that 
the Messiah would appear in a humble guise, and only enter into 
glory through suffering and death. In support of this they appeal 
especially to two passages; one out of the third, and one out of the 
fourth gospel. When Jesus is presented as an infant in the temple 
at Jerusalem, the aged Simeon, among other prophecies, particularly 
concerning the opposition which her son would have to encounter, 
says to Mary: Yea, a sword shall pierce through thine own soul 
also (Luke ii. 35.) ; words which seem to describe her maternal sor- 
row at the death of her son, and consequently to represent the opin- 
ion, that a violent death awaited the Messiah, as one already current 
before Christ. Still more plainly is the idea of a suffermg Messiah 
contained in the words which the fourth gospel makes the Baptist 
utter on seeing Jesus: Behold the Lamb af God which taketh 
away the sin of the world (i. 29.)! This, viewed in its relation to 
Isa. liii., would in the mouth of the Baptist likewise tend to prove, 
that the idea of expiatory suffering on the part of the Messiah was 
in existence before the time of Jesus. But both these passa 
have been above shown to be unhistorical, and from the fact that 
the primitive Christian legend was led, a considerable time after the 
issue, to attribute to persons whom it held divinely inspired, a fore- 
knowledge of the divine decree with respect to the death of Jesus, 
it can by no means be concluded, that this insight really exiated 
prior to the death of Jesus. In conclusion, it is urged, that at least 
the evangelists and apostles refer to the idea of a suffering and dy- 
ing Messiah in the Old Testament; whence it is thought warrant- 
able to conclude, that this interpretation of the Old Testament pas- 
sages connected with our present subject, was not unprecedented 
among the Jews. Certainly Peter (Acts iii. 18 f.; 1 Pet. 1. 11 f£) 
and Paul (Acts xxvi. 22 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 3.) appeal to Moses and the 


* A passage to this effect out of the law (+00¢) properly so called, would be difficult 
to find: De Wette, de morte, p, 72, refers to Isa. ix. 5; Lucke, in loc to Psa, cx, 4; 
Dan, vii. 14, ii, 44. ¢ Vom Zweck Jesu und seiner Junger, & 179 6 
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prophets as annunciators of the death of Jesus, and Philip, in his 
interview with the Ethiopian eunuch, interprets a passage in Isa. liii. 
of the sufferings of the Messiah: but as those teachers of the church 
spoke and wrote all this after the event, we have no assurance that 
they did not assign to certain Old Testament passages a relation 
to the sufferings of the Messiah, solely in consequence of that event, 
and not by adopting a mode of interpretation previously current 
among their Jewish cotemporaries.® 

It, according to this, the opinion that the idea in question al- 
ready existed among the countrymen of Jesus during his lifetime, 
has no solid foundation in the New Testament ; we must proceed to 
inquire whether that idea may not be found in the later Jewish writ- 
ings. Among the earliest writings of this class now extant, are the 
Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos and Jonathan; and the Zargum of 
the latter, who, according to rabbinical tradition, was a pupil of 
Hillel the elder,f is commonly cited as presenting the idea of a suf- 
fering Messiah, because it refers the passage, Isa. lii, 13.—liii. 12, 
to the Messiah.. But with respect to the interpretation of this pas- 
sage in the Zurgum of Jonathan, it is the singular fact, that while 
the prophecies which it contains are in general interpreted messian- 
ically, yet so often as suffering and death are spoken of, either these 
ideas are avoided with marked design, and for the most part by some 
extremely forced expedient, or are transferred to a different subject, 
namely, the people of Isracl: a significant proof that to the author, 
suffering and violent death appeared irreconcileable with the idea of 
the Messiah.f But this, we are told, is the commencement of that 
aberration from the true sense of the sacred text, into which the 
later Jews were seduced by their carnal disposition, and their hos- 
tility to Christianity: the more ancient interpreters, it is said, dis- 
covered in this passage of Isaiah a suffering and dying Messiah. It 
is true that Abenezra, Abarbanel and others, testify that many an- 
cient teachers referred Isa. liii. to the Messiah :{ but some of their 
statements leave it by no means clear that those more ancient inter- 
pretations are not as partial as that of Jonathan; and in relation to 


# Vid. De Wette, de morte Chr. p. 73 f. + Comp. Gesenius, Jesaias, 2. Th. S. 66 ; 
De Wette, Einleitung in das A. T. § 59, 3te Ausg. 


} Literal translation according to Hit- 
«ig, li. 14:—As many were amazedat him, 
so disfigured, not human, was his appearance, 
and Ais form not that of the children of 
men, 

liii. 4 :—But he bore our infirmities, and 
ohirged himself with our sorrows, and we 
esteemed him stricken, smitten of God and 
afBicted, 


Targum of Jonathan :—Quemadmudum per 
multos dies ipsum exspectarunt Israditae, 
quorum contabuit inter gentes adspectus et 
splendor (et evanuit) e filtis hominum, etc. 


Idcirco pro delictis nostris ipse deprecabi- 
tur, et iniquitates nostrae proplter eum condo- 
nabuntur, licet nos reputati simus contust, 
plagis offects et afflicts. 


Origen also relates, c. Celsus, i. 55, how a person esteemed a wise min among the Jews, 


Azyouervog rapa 'lovdaior cogd¢, maintained, in opposition to his Christian interpretation of 

the passage in Isaiah, that (his was prophesied concerning the whole nation, which had been 

dispersed and afflicted, in order that many might become proselytes, ravra mempognrevodat we 

repl tds ruii dAou Aaod, xai yevouévov lv ry dacmopG, al tAnyévros, iva rodAol xpoonAvros 

yeverta, § Vid. Schottgen, 2, S. 182 f.; Eisenmenger, entdecktes Judenthum, 2, S. 758. 
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all of them it remains uncertain, whether the interpreters of whom 
they speak reach as far back as the age of Jonathan, which is highly 
improbable with respect to those parts of the book Sohar wherein 
the passage in question is referred to a suffering Messiah.* The 
writing which, together with that of Jonathan, may be regarded as 
the nearest to the time of Jesus, namely, the apocryphal fourth book 
of Esdras, drawn up, according to the most probable computation, 
shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus,t does indeed 
mention the death of the Messiah: not however as a painful one, 
but only as a death which, after the long duration of the messianic 
kingdom, was to precede the general resurrection.{ The idea of great 
calamities, the birth-throes, as it were, of the Messiah, (rmaan ‘an, 
comp. dpx?} wdivwr, Matt. xxiv. 8.), which would usher in the messi- 
anic times, was undoubtedly disseminated before Christ ;§ and equal- 
ly early there appears to have been placed in the front of these ills, 
which were to press upon the people of Israel in particular, the An- 
tichrist, dvriyptoroc, whom the Christ, Xptordc, would have to op- 
pose (2 Thess. ii. 3 ff.):|] but since he was to annihilate this adver- . 
sary In a supernatural manncr, with the spirit of his mouth, 7¢ 
mvEvpaTt TOV oToUdTOS avToH, this involved no suffering for the Mes- 
siah. Nevertheless, there are to be found passages in which a suf- 
fering of the Messiah is spoken of, and in which this suffering is 
even represented as vicarious, on behalf of the people:§ but first, 
this is only a suffering, and no death of the Messiah; secondly, it 
befals him either before his descent into earthly life, in his pre-ex- 
istence,** or during the conccalment in which he keeps himself from 
his birth until his appearance as Messiah :ff lastly, the antiquity of 
these ideas is doubttul, and according to certain indications, they 
could only be dated after the destruction of the Jewish state by 
Titus.¢{- Meanwhile, Jewish writings are by no means destitute of 
passages, in which it is directly asserted that a Messiah would perish 
in a violent manner: but these passages relate, not to the proper 
Messiah, the offspring of David, but to another, from among the 
posterity of Joseph and Ephraim, who was appointed to hold a sub- 
ordinate position in relation to the former. This Messiah ben Joseph 
was to precede the Messiah ben David, to unite the ten tribes of the 
former kingdom of Israel with the two tribes of the kingdom of 
Judah, but after this to perish by the sword in the battle with Gog 
and Magog: a catastrophe to which Zech. xii. 10. was referred.s$ 
But of this second, dying Messiah, any certain traces are wanting 


* Ap. Schéttgen, 2, S. 181 f. + De Wette, de morte Chr. expiatoria, ut sup. S. 50. 
¢ vil. 29. 3 Schdttgen, 2, S. 509 ff. ; Schmidt, Christologiache Fragmente, in his Bib- 
liothek, 1, S. 24 ff.; Bertholdt, Christol. Jud. 313. {| Schmidt, ut sup. ; Bertholdt, ut 
sup. § 16.  Pesikta in Abkath Rochel, ap Schmidt, S. 48 f. ** Sohar, P. IL. lxxxv. 
2, ap. Schmidt, § 47. ++ Gemara Sanhedrin, f. xcviii. 1; De Wette, de morte Chr., 
p- 95 f., and ap. Hengstenburg, S. 292. tt Sohar, P. IT. f. lxxxii. 2; ap. De Wette, S. 
94: Cum Israditae essent in terra sancta, per cullus religiosos et sacrificis quae facicbant, 
omnes illus morbos et poenas e mundo sustulerunt; nunc vero Messias debet anjserre eas ab 
hominibus.  §§ Vid. Bertholdt, ut sup. § V1. 
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before the Babylonian Gemara, which was compiled in the fifth and 
sixth centuries after Christ, and the book Sohar, the age of which 
is extremely doubtful.* 

Although, according to this, it cannot be proved, and is even.not 
probable, that the idea of a suffering Messiah already existed among 
the Jews in the time of Jesus: it is still possible that, even without 
such a precedent, Jesus himeelf, by an observation of circumstances, 
and a comparison of them with Old Testament narratives and proph- 
ecies, might come to entertain the belief that suffering and death 
were a part of the office and destination of the Messiah; and if so, 
it would be more natural that he should embrace this conviction 
gradually in the course of his public ministry, and that he should 
chiefly have confined his communications on the subject to his in- | 
timate friends, than that he should have had this conviction from 
the beginning, and have expressed it before indifferent persons, nay 
enemies. The latter is the representation of Jolin; the-former, of 
the synoptists. 

In relation also to the declarations of Jesus concerning the ob- 
ject and effects of his death, we can, as above in relation to the an- 
nouncement of the death itself, distinguish a more natural, from a 
more supranatural point of view. When Jesus in the fourth gospel 
likens himself to the true shepherd, who lays down his life for the 
sheep (x. 11, 15.): this may have the perfectly natural sense, that he 
is determined not to swerve from his office of shepherd and teacher, 
even though, in the prosecution of it, death should threaten him (the 
moral necessity of his death) ;t the foreboding expression in the 
same gospel (xii. 24.), that except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone, but if rt die it bringeth forth 
much fruit, admits of an equally rational explanation, as a figura- 
tive representation of the victorious power which martyrdom gives 
to an idea and conviction (the moral efficacy of his death) ;f lastly, 
that which is so often repeated in the gospel of John,—namely, that 
it is good for the disciples that Jesus should go away, for without 
his departure the com Pane tmapdKAntog will not come to them, who 
will glorify him in them,—may be supposed to express the perfectly 
natural consideration of Jesus, that without the removal of his sen- 
sible presence, the hitherto so material ideas of the disciples would 
not be spiritualized (the psychological efficacy of his death).§ The 
words of Jesus at the institution of the sacramental supper, belong 
more to the supranaturalistic mode of view. For if that which the 
intermediate evangelists make him say on this occasion—that the 
cup presented is the blood 7 the new testament, Td aiva Tig Kavi 
dtaOyxng (Mark xiv. 24.), and the new testament in his blood, 7 katvy) 
dtaOjnn év TH atuare avtov (Luke xxii. 20.),—might appear to sig- 
nify no more than that, as by the bloody sacrifice at Sinai was sealed 
the covenant of this ancient people with God, so by his (the Mes- 


* De Wette, de morte Chr. p. 112; comp.53 & + Hase, L. J.3108. ¢{ Ibid. 
@ Ebad. and 2 102% 
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siah’s) blood would be sealed in a higher sense the community of 
the new covenant, gathering round him: in the account of Matthew, 
on the contrary, when he makes Jesus add, that his blood will be 
shed for many for the remission of sins, ei¢ dpeoty duaprusy, the idea 
of the covenant sacrifice is blended with that of an expiatory. sacri- 
fice: and also in the two other evangelists by the addition: whzch 
7s shed for many, or for you, Td TeEpl TOAAGY, brép tyiy Exxvvbperoy, 
the transition is made from the covenant sacrifice to the expiatory 
sacrifice. Further, when in the first gospel (xx. 28.) Jesus says, he 
must give his life a ransom for many, ovvat tiv yuxiy avrov AvTpoy — 
dvr? moAA@y, this is doubtless to be referred to Isa. liii., where, ac- 
cording to a notion current among the Hebrews (Isa. xliii. 3; Prov. 
xxi, 18.), the death of the servant of God is supposed to have a 
propitiatory relation to the rest of mankind. 

Thus Jesus might by psychological reflection come to the con- 
viction that such a catastrophe would be favourable to the spiritual 
development of his disciples, and that it was indispensable for the 
_ Spigtualizing of their messianic ideas, nay, in accordance with na- 
tional conceptions, and by a consideration of Old Testament pas- 
sages, even to the idea that his messianic death would have an ex- 
piatory efficacy. Still, what the synoptists make Jesus say of his 
death, as a sin offering, might especially appear to belong rather to 
the system which was developed after the death of Jesus; and what 
the fourth evangelist puts into his mouth concerning the Paraclete, 
to have been conceived ex eventu - so that, again, in these expres- 
sions of Jesus concerning the object of his death, there must be a 
separation of the general trom the special. 


§ 113. PRECISE DECLARATIONS OF JESUS CONCERNING HIS 
FUTURE RESURRECTION. 


ACCORDING to the evangelical accounts, Jesus predicted his re- 
surrection in words not less clear than those in which he announced 
his death, and also fixed the time of its occurrence with singular pre- 
cision. As often as he said to his disciples, the Son of man will be 
crucified, he added: And the third day he shall rise again, xal Ty 
tpity qépe dvaorhoera, or éyepOjoerae (Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 23; 
xx. 19. parall. comp. xvii. 9; xxvi. 32. parall. 

But of this announcement also it is said, that the disciples un- 
derstood it not; so little, that they even debated among themselves 
what the rising from the dead should mean, tt éote Td ex vexpov 
avaor7vas (Mark ix. 10.); and in consistency with this want of 
comprehension, they, after the death of Jesus, exhibit no trace of a 
recollection that his resurrection had been foretold to them, no spark 
of hope that this prediction would be fulfilled. When the friends 
of Jesus had taken down his body from the cross, and laid it in the 
grave, they undertook (John xix. 40.)—or the women reserved to 
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themselves (Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiii. 56.}—the task of embalmin 
him, which is only performed in the case of those who are reaaniad 
as the prey of corruption; when, on the morning which, according 
to the mode of reckoning in the New Testament, opened the day 
which had been predetermined as that of the resurrection, the women 
went to the grave, they were so far from thinking of a predicted re- 
surrection, that they were anxious about the probable difficulty of 
rolling away the stone from the grave (Mark xvi. 3.); when Mary 
Magdalene, and afterwards Peter, found the grave empty, their first 
thought, had the resurrection been predicted, must have been, that 
it fied now actually taken place: instead of this, the former conject- 
ures that the body may have been stolen (John xx. 2.), while Peter 
merely wonders, without coming to any definite conjecture (Luke 
xxiv. 12.); when the women told the disciples of the angelic appa- 
rition which they had witnessed, and discharged the commission 
given them by the angel, the disciples partly regarded their words 
as idle tales Aijpoc, (Luke xxiv. 11.), and were partly moved to fear 
and astonishment (éséorTyjcav nuac, Luke xxiv. 22 ff.); when Mary 
Magdalene, and subsequently the disciples going to Emmaus, assured 
the eleven, that they had themselves seen the risen one, they met 
with no credence (Mark xvi. 11. 13.), and Thomas still later did 
not believe even the assurance of his fellow-apostles (John xx. 25.); 
lastly, when Jesus himself appeared to the disciples in Galilee, all 
of them did not even then cast off doubt of dé édiotacay, Mark 
xxviii. 17.). All this we must, with the Wolfenbittel Fragmentist,* 
find incomprehensible, if Jesus had so clearly and decidedly pre- 
dicted his resurrection. . 

It is true, that as the conduct of the disciples, after the death of 
Jcsus, speaks against such a prediction on the part of Jesus, so the 
conduct of his enemies appears to speak for it. or when, accord- 
ing to Matt. xxvii. 62 ff., the chief priests and Pharisees entreat 
Pilate to set a watch at the grave of Jesus, they allege as a reason 
for their request, that Jesus while yet alive had said: After three 
days I will rise again, peta tpeic tuépac éyeipopat, But this narra- 
tive of the first gospel, which we can only estimate at a future point . 
in our investigation, at present decides nothing, but only falls to one 
side of the dilemma, so that we must now say: if the disciples really 
so acted after the death of Jesus, then neither can he have decidedly 
foretold his resurrection, nor can the Jews in consideration of such 
a prediction have placed a watch at his grave; or, if the two latter 
statements be true, the disciples cannot have so acted. 

It has been attempted to blunt the edge of this dilemma, by at- 
tributing to the above predictions, not the literal sense, that the de- 
ceased Jesus would return out of the grave, but only the figurative 
sense that his doctrine and cause, after having been apparently 


* See his animated and impreseive treatise, vom Zweck, u. s. f. S. 121 ® 
Comp. Briefe fiber den Rationalismus, S. 224 ff., and De Wette, exeg. Handb. J, 1, 
§. 1438. 
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crushed, would again expand and flourish.* As the Old Testament 
prophets, it was said, represent the restoration of the Israelitish 
people to renewed prosperity, under the image of a resurrection from 
the dead (Isai. xxvi. 19; Ezek. xxxvii.); as they mark the short 
interval within which, under certain conditions, this turn of things 
was to be expected, by the expression; in two or three days will 
Jehovah revive the smitten one, and raise the dead (Hos. vi. 2.),t a 
statement of time which Jesus also uses indefinitely for a short in- 
terval (Luke xiii. 32.): so by the declaration that he will vse on the 
third day after his death, tq tTpity huépa dvacrivat, he intends to 
say no more than that even though he may succumb to the power 
of his enemies and be put to death, still the work which he has be- 
gun will not come to an end, but will in a short time g0 forward 
with a fresh impetus. ‘This merely figurative mode of speaking 
adopted by Jesus, the apostles, after Jesus had actually risen in the 
body, understood literally, and regarded them as prophecies of his 
personal resurrection. Now that in the prophetic passages adduced, 
the expressions mn o'p and j7PR have ae the alleged figurative 
sense, is true; but these are passages the whole tenor of which is 
figurative, and in which, in particular, the depression and death 
which precede the revivification are themselves to be understood 
only in a figurative sense. I[ere, on the contrary, all the foregoing 
expressions: tapadidoc@at, xataxpiveoBat, oravpovobat, dnoxteivecbas 
Kk. tT. A. (to be delivered, condemned, crucified, killed, &c.) are to be 
understood literally; hence all at once, with the words éyep6jjvac and 
avaorTivat, to enter on a figurative meaning, would be an unprece- 
dented abruptness of transition: not to mention that passages such 
as Matt. xxvi. 32., where Jesus says: After [am risen again I 
will go before you into Cralilee, peta Td EyepOqval pe mpodiw vpac ele 
civ Tadtyaiay, can have no meaning at all unless éyefpecOat be un- 
derstood literally. In this closely consecutive series of expressions, 
which must be taken in a purely literal sense, there is then no war- 
rant, and even no inducement, to understand the statement of time 
which is connected with them, otherwise than also literally, and in 
its strictly etymological meaning. ‘Thus if Jesus really used these 
words, and in the same connexion in which they are given by the 
salad eae he cannot have meant to announce by them merely the 
speedy victory of his cause; his meanjng must have been, that he 
himself wonld return to life in three days after his violent death.{ 
As however Jesus, judging from the conduct of his disciples af- 
ter his death, cannot have announced his resurrection in plain words; 
other commentators have resigned tliemselves to the admission, that 
the evangelists, after the issue, gave to the discourses of Jesus a de- 


* Thus especially Herder, vom Erliser der Menschen, S. 133 ff. Briefe Ober den 
Rationalismus, S. 227. Comp, Kuinil, Comm. in Matth. p.444f. ¢ LXX: dtyiaoe 
nas pera dito nuépac tv tH Hepa Ty Tpiry é§avaorn courda, xal (nodpeda tvdmiov avrob. 
{ Comp. Siskind, einige Bemerkungen dber die Frage, ob Jesus seine Auferstehung be- 

stimmt vorhergeaagt habe? in Flatts Magazin, 7,8. 203 & 
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finiteness which, as uttered by him, they did not possess ; that they 
have not merely understood literally, what Jesus intended figura- 
tively, of the revival of his cause after his death, but in ene. 
with their erroneous interpretation, have so modified his words that, 
as we now read them, we must certainly understand them in a lit- 
eral sense ;* yet that not all the discourses of Jesus are altered in 
this manner, here and there his original expressions still remain. 


§ 114. FIGURATIVE DISCOURSES, IN WHICH JESUS IS SUPPOSED TO 
HAVE ANNOUNCED HIS RESURRECTION. 


ACCORDING to the fourth gospel, Jesus, at the very commence- 
ment of his ministry, in figurative language, referred his enemies, 
the Jews, to his future resurrection (1i. 19 ff.). On his first mes- 
sianic visit to Jerusalem, and when, after the abuse of the market 
in the temple had provoked him to that exhibition of holy zeal of 
which we have formerly spoken, the Jews require a sign from him, 
by which he should legitimatize his claim to be considered a mes- 
senger of God, who had afithority to adopt such violent measures, 
Jesus gives them this answer, Destroy this temple, and after three 
days P wil raise it up, Avaate Tov vady TovTOY, Kal év TpLoly juépate 
éyep@ avtév, The Jews took these words in the sense, which, since 
they were spoken in the temple, was the most natural, and urged, 
in reply to Jesus, that as it had taken forty years to build this temple, 
he would scarcely be able, if it were destroyed, to rebuild it in three 
days; but the evangelist informs us, that this was not the meaning 
of Jesus, and that he here spoke (though indeed the disciples were 
not aware of this until after his resurrection,) of the ¢emple of his 
body, vad¢ tov oTrwpatog avtov: i. e. under the destruction and re- 
building of the temple, he alluded to his death and resurrection. 
Even if we admit, what however the most moderate cxpositors deny,t 
that Jesus could properly (as he is also represented to’ have done in 
Matthew, xii. 39 ff.), when the Jews asked him for a visible and im- 
mediate sign, refer them to his resurrection as the greatest, and for 
his enemies the most overwhelming miracle in his history: still he 
must have done this in terms which it was possible for them to un- 
derstand (as in the above passage of Matthew, where he expresses 
himeelf quite plainly). But the expressions of Jesus, as here given, 
could not possibly be understood in this sense. For when one who 
is in the temple, speaks of the destruction of this temple, every one 
will refer his words to the building itself. Hence Jesus when he 
uttered the words, this temple, tov vadv TovTov, must have pointed 
to his body with his finger; as, indeed, is generally presupposed by 
the friends of this interpretation.{ But, in the first place, the evan 
gelist says nothing of such a gesture, notwithstanding that it lay in 


* Paulus, ut sup. 2, 8. 415 ff.; Hase, L. J.§ 109. +t E. g. Like, 1, 8. 426; 
comp., on the contrary, Tholuck, in loc. { Vid. Tholuck, ut sup. 
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his interest to notice this, as a support of his interpretation. In the 
second place, Gabler has with justice remarked, how ill-judged and 
ineffective it would have been, by the addition of a mere gesture to 
give a totally new separ! to a speech, which verbally, and there- 
ore logically, referred to the temple. If, however, Jesus used this 
expedient, the motion of his finger could not have been unobserved ; 
the Jews must rather have demanded from him how he could be so 
arrogant as to call his body the temple, vad¢; or even if not so, 
still, presupposing that action, the disciples could not have remained 
in the dark concerning the meaning of his words, until after the re- 
aurrection.* 

By these difficulties modern exegetists have felt constrained to 
renounce John’s explanation of the words of Jesus, as erroneous 
and made ex eventu, and to attempt to penetrate, independently of 
the evangelist’s explanation, into the sense of the enigmatical saying 
which he attributes to Jesus.t The construction put upon it by the 
Jews, who refer the words of Jesus to a real destruction and re- 
building of the national sanctuary, cannot be approved, without im- 
puting to Jesus an extravagant example of vain-glorious boastin 
at variance with the character which he elsewhere exhibits. If on 
this account search be made for some figurative meaning which ma 
possibly be assigned to the declaration, there presents itself first a 
passage in the same gospel (iv. 21 ff.) where Jesus announces to the 
woman of Samaria, that the time is immediately coming, in which 
the Father will no longer be worshipped exclusively in Jerusalem 
(év ‘IepocoAtporc), but will, as a Spirit, receive spiritual worship. 
Now in the present passage also, the destruction of the temple 
might, it is said, have signified the abolition of the temple-service 
at Jerusalem, supposed to be thie only valid mode of worship. This 
interpretation is confirmed by a narrative in the Acts (vi. 14.). 
Stephen, who, as it appears, had adopted the above expressions of 
Jesus, was taxed by his accusers with declaring, that Jesus of Na- 
zareth shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs which 
Moses delivered, rt Inoot¢s 6 Nagwpatog obtog xataAvoe: tov témor 
tovroy, nal dAAd<er ra EOn, & Trapédwxe Mwioj¢: in which words a 
change of the Mosaic religious institutions, without doubt a spirit- 
ualization of them, is described as a sequel to the destruction of the 
temple. To this may be added a passage in the synoptical gospels. 
Nearly the same words which in John are uttered by Jesus himself, 
appear in the two first gospels (Matt. xxvi. 60 f.; Mark xiv. 57 f.) 
as the accusation of false witnesses against him; and here Mark, in 
addition, designated the temple which is to be destroyed, as one 
made with hands, xetporoinzos, and the new one which is to be 


* Henke, Joannes apostolus nonnullorum Jesu apophthegmatum tn evang, suo ef ipse 
interpres. In Pott's and Ruperti’s Sylloge Comm. theol. 1,8 9; Gabler, Kecension des 
Menke’schen Programms im neuesten theol. Journal, 2, 1, 8 88; Lucke, in loc. Thus, 
besides Henke in the above Programm, Herder, von Gottes Sohn nach Johannes Evang., 
§ 135 f.; Paulus, Comm. 4, 8 165 f.; L. J. 1, a.8.173 f.; Litcke, and De Wette, in loc. 
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built, as another, made without hands, dAd0¢, dxetponoinros, whereby 
he appcars to indicate the same contrast between a ceremonial and 
@ spiritual religious system. By the aid of these passages, it is 
thought, the declaration in John may be explained thus: the sign 
of my authority to purify the temple, is my ability in a short time 
to introduce in the place of the Jewish ceremonial worship, a spirit- 
ual service of God; i. e. I am authorized to reform the old system, 
in so far as I am qualified to found a new one. It is certainly a 
trivial objection to this explanation, that in John the object is not 
changed, as in Mark, where the temple which is to be built is 
spoken of as another (dAAoc), but instead of this, is indicated b 
the word avrdc, as the same with the one destroyed ;* since, indeed, 
the Christian system of religion in relation to the Jewish, may, just 
as the risen body of Jesus in relation to the dead one, be conceived 
as at once identical and different, inasmuch as in both cases the 
substance is the:same, while the transitory accidents only are sup- 
posed to be removed. But it is a-more formidable objection which | 
attaches itself to the determination of time, év Tptoly nufpatc, That 
this expression is also used indefinitely and proverbially, in the 
sense of a short interval of time in general, is not adequately proved 
by the two passages which arc usually appealed to with this view ; 
for in them the third day, by being placed in connexion with the 
second and first (Hos. vi. 2: .d>"wn bisa ovvia; Luke xiii. 32: 
onpepov Kal avptov Kal ry TpiTy) is announced as a merely relative 
and proximate statement, whereas in our passage it stands alone, 
and thus presents itself as an absolute and precise determination 
of time.f 

Thus alike invited and repelled by both explanations,{ theolo- 
gians take refuge in a double sense, which holds the middle place 
either between the interpretation of John and the symbolical one 
last stated,§ or between the interpretation of John and that of the 
Jews ;|| so that Jesus either spoke at once of his body which was to 
be killed and again restored to life, and of the modification of the 
Jewish religion which was to be effected, chiefly by means of that 
death and resurrection ; or, in order to repel the Jews, he challenged 
them to destroy their real temple, and on this condition, never to 
be fulfilled, promised to build another, still, however, combining 
with this ostensible sense for the multitude, an esoteric sense, 
which was only understood by the disciples after the resurrection, 
and according to which vad¢ denoted his body. But such a chal- 
lenge addressed to the Jews, together with the engagement appended 
to it, would have been an unbecoming manifestation of petulence, 
and the latent intimation to the disciples, a useless play on words; 
besides that, in general, a double meaning either of the one or the 


* Storr, in Flatt’s Magazin, 4,8. 199. + Tholuck and Olshausen, in loc. { Hence 
Neander remains suspended in indecision between the two, 8 395 f. Thus Kern, die 
Hauptthatsachen der evang. Geschichte. Tob. Zeitschrift, 1836, 2, § 128. § Thus 
Olshausen. 
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other kind is unheard of in the discourse of a judicious man.* As, 
in this manner, the possibility of explaining the in John 
might be entirely despaired of, the author of the Probabilia appeals 
to the fact that the synoptists call the witnesses, who allege before 
the judgment seat that Jesus had uttered that declaration, poevdo- 
udprupac, false witnesses; whence he concludes, that Jesus never 
said what John here attributes to him, and thus gains an exemption 
from the explanation of the passage, since he regards it as a figment 
of the fourth evangelist, whose object was both to explain the ca- 
lumniations of the accusers, and also to nullify them by a mystical 
interpretation of his words.f But, on the one hand, it does not 
follow, from the fact that the synoptists call the witnesses false, 
that, in the opinion of the evangelists, Jesus had never said any- 
thing whatever of that whereof they accused him; for he might 
only have said it somewhat differently (Avoare, not Avow), or have 
intended it in a different sense (figuratively instead of literally): on 
the other hand, if he said nothing at all of this kind, it is diffiult to 
explain how the false witnesses should come to choose that declara- 
tion, and especially the remarkable phrase, év tprolv qyépare. 

If, according to this, on every interpretation of the expression, 
except the inadmissible one relative to the body of Jesus, the words 
év tptoly quépatc form a difficulty: a resource might be found in the 
narrative of the Acts, as being free from that determination of time. 
For here Stephen is only accused of saying, drt ’I. 6 Nag. ovro¢ xara- 
Avocet Tov Térov TovTOY (Toy dyLov), Kal GAAdzet Ta EOn d rapédwxe Mu- 
onc. What is false in this allegation (for the witnesses against 
Stephen also are described as pdptupeg evdeic), might be the second 
proposition, which speaks in literal terms of a changing of the insti- 
tutes of Moses, and instead of this, Stephen, and before him Jesus, 
may very probably have said in the figurative signification above 
developed, kal mdAty oixodopjces (—ow) avd7dv, or kal dAdov (axetpo- 
TOinTov) olxodounoet (—ow), 

Meanwhile, this expedient is not at all needful, so far as any in- 
surmountable difficulty in the words év tptolv juépatc, is concerned. 
As the number 3 is used proverbially, not only in connexion with 
2 or 4 (Prov. xxx. 15, 18, 21, 29; Wis. xxiii. 21; xxvi. 25.), but 
also by itself (Wis. xxv. 1, 3.); so the expression, in three days, 
if it were once, in combination with the second and first day, become 
common as an indefinite statement of time, might probably at length 
be applied in the same sense when standing alone. Whether the 
expression should signify a long or a short period would then depend 
on the connexion: here, in opposition to the construction of a great 
and elaborate building, to the real, natural erection of which, as the 
Jews directly remark, a long series of years was required, the ex- 
pression can only be understood as denoting the shortest time.{ 


* Kern says, indeed, that a similar doubleness of meaning is found elsewhere in sig- 
nificant discourses; but he refrains from adducing an example. f+ Probab. p. 23 ££ 
{ Comp. Neander, 8. 396, Anm. 
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A prediction, or even a mere intimation of the resurrection, is there- 
fore not contained in these words. 

As, here, Jesus is said to have intimated his resurrection before- 
hand, by the image of the destroying and rebuilding of the temple, 
so, on another occasion, he is supposed to have quoted the type of 
the prophet Jonah with the same intention (Matt. xii. 39 ff. comp. 
xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29 ff. When the scribes and Pharisees desired 
too see a sign from him, Jesus is said to have repulsed their demand 
by the reply, that to so evil a generation yeved no sign shall be given, 
but the sign of the prophet Jonah, Td anpetov "lwva tov mpopjrov, 
which in the first passage of Matthew, Jesus himself explains thus: 
as Jonah was three days and three nights zn the belly of the whale, 
éy Ty xotAig Tov KjTove, so also the Son of man will pass three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth év tq xapdig rij¢ yij¢. In 
the second passage, in which Matthew attributes this declaration to 
Jesus he does not repeat the above interpretation; while Luke, in 
the parallel passage, explains it simply thus: Jor as Jonah was 
a sign to the Ninevites, so shall also the Son of man be to this gen- 
eration. Now against the possibility of Jesus having himself 
given the interpretation of the sign of Jonah which Matthew puts 
into his mouth, v. 40, a variety of objections may be urged. It is 
indeed scarcely a tenable argument, that Jesus cannot have spoken 
of three days and three nights, which he would pass in the heart of 
the earth, because he only lay in the grave one day and two nights:* 
since the phraseology of the New Testament decidedly has the pe- 
culiarity, of designating the abode of Jesus in the grave as of three 
days’ duration, because it touched upon the evening of the day be~ 
fore the Sabbath, and the morning of the day after it; and if this 
one day, together with two nights, were once taken for three whole 
days, it would only be a round way of expressing this completeness, 
to add to the days the nights also, which, besides, would naturally 
follow in the comparison with the three days and three nights of 
Jonah.t But if Jesus gave the explanation of the sign of Jonah 
which Matthew attributes to him, this would have been so clear a 
prediction of his resurrection, that for the same reasons which ac- 
cording to tlte above observations, are opposed to the literal predic- 
tions of that event, we must conclude that.Jesus cannot have given 
this explanation. At all events it must have led the disciples who, 
according to v. 49, were present, to question Jesus, and in that case 
it ig not to be understood why he did not make the subject perfectly 
clear, and thus announce his resurrection in plain words. But if he 
cannot have done this, because then the disciples could not have 
acted after his death as they are said to have done in the evangelical 
accounts: neither can he, by that comparison of the fate which 
awaited him with that of Jonah, have called forth from his disciples 
a question, which, if proposed to him, he must have answered; but 
which, judging from the sequel, he cannot have answered. 


* Paulus, exeg. Handb. in loc. + Comp. Fritzsche and Olsbausen, in loc. 
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On these grounds, modern critics have pronounced the explana- 
tion of the onyetoy ’Iwva in Matthew, to be an interpretation made 
post eventum by the evangelist, and by him falsely attributed to Je- 
sus.* According to them, Jesus indeed directed the attention of the 
Pharisees to the sign of Jonah, but only in the sense in which Luke 
makes him explain it: namely, that as Jonah himself, by his mere 
appearance and preaching of repentance, without miracles, had suf- 
ficed as a sign from God to the Ninevites ; so his own cotemporaries, 
instead of craving for miracles, should be satisfied with his person 
and preaching. This interpretation is the only one which accords 
with the tenor of the discourse of Jesus,—even in Matthew, and 
more particularly with the parallel between the relation of the Nine- 
vites to Jonah, and that of the queen of the south to Solomon. As 
it was the wisdom of Solomon, copia LoAopdivog, by which the latter 
felt herself attracted from the ends of the earth: so, in Jonah, even 
according to the expression of Matthew, it was solely his preaching, 
xnpvyua, which brought the Ninevites to repentance. It might be 
supposed that the future tense in Luke: ovtwe Eoraz nai 6 vicg t. d. 
TY yeves TavTy (onpetor), So shall also the Son of man be to this 
generation (a sign), cannot be referred to Jesus and his preaching 
as manifested at that moment, but only to something future, as his 
resurrection: but this in reality points either to the future judgment 
cpio, in which it will be made manifest, that as Jonah was reckoned 
a sign to the Ninevitcs, so was the Son of man to the Jews then 
living; or to the fact that when Jesus spoke these words, his appear- 
ance had not yet attained its consummation, and many of its stages 
lay yet in futurity. Nevertheless, it must have been at an early 
period, as we sce from the first gospel, that the fate of Jonah was 
placed in a typical relation to the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
since the primitive church anxiously searched through the Old Tes- 
tament for types and prophecies of the offensive catastrophe which 
befel their Messiah. 

There are still some expressions of Jesus in the fourth gospel, 
which have been understood as latent prophecies of the resurrection. 
The discourse on the corn of wheat, xii. 24., it is true, too obvi- 
ously relates to the work of Jesus as likely to be furthered by his 
death, to be here taken into further consideration. But in the fare- 
well discourses in John there are some declarations, which many 
are still inclined to refer to the resurrection. When Jesus says: 
L will not leave you comfortless, I will come unto you; yea 
little tine, and the world sees me no more, but ye see-me; @ little 
while, and ye shall not see me, and again a little while and ye 
shall see me, &c. (xiv. 18 ff., xvi. 16 ff.); many believe that these 
expressions,—with the relation between pixpdv cat mdAcv pexpoy, a 
little while, and again a little while; the opposition between 
eupavicey iptv (roig pabnraic) wat ovxl TH Kéonw, manifest to you 
(the disciples) and not to the world; the words 7éAcv dyooGe, and 

* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2,8 97 ff. Schulz, her das Abendmahl, § 317 £ 
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bypso6e, I shall see you again, and ye shall see, which appear to 
indicate a strictly personal interview,—can be referred to nothing 
else than the resurrection, which was precisely such a reappearance 
after a short removal, and moreover a pron eatieaei granted 
to the friends of Jesus alone.* But this promised reappearance is 
at the same time described by Jesus in a manner which will not 
suit the days of the resurrection. If the words because I live, 
dri éyd O@ (xiv. 19.), denote his resurrection, we are at a loss to 
know what can be meant by the succeeding clause, ye shull live 
also, kal vpetc CnoeoGe. Again, Jesus says that on that reappear- 
ance his disciples will know his relation to the Father, and will ne 
more need to ask anything of him (xiv. 20., xvi. 23.): yet even on 
the very last day of their intercourse with him after the resurrection, 
they ask a question of him, (Acts i. 6.), and one which from the 
point of view of the fourth gospel is altogether senseless. Lastly, 
when he promises that to him who loves him, he and the Father 
will come, and make their abode with him, it is perfectly clear that 
Jesus here speaks not of a corporeal return, but of his spiritual 
return, through the tapdxAnroc.t Nevertheless, even this explanation 
has its difficulties, since, on the other hand, the expressions ye shall 
see me, SpeobE pe, and J shall see you, Spouat vuac, will not entirely 
suit that purely spiritual return: hence we must defer the solution 
of this apparent contradiction until we can give a more complete 
elucidation of the discourses in which these expressions occur. In 
the meantime we merely observe, that the farewell discourses in 
John, being admitted, even by the friends of the fourth gospel, to 
contain an intermixture of the evangelist’s own thoughts, are the 
last source from which to obtain a proof on this subject. 

After all, there might seem to be a resource in the supposition, 
that though Jesus did not indeed speak of his future resurrection, 
it was not the less foreknown by him. Now if he had a foreknowl- 
edge of his resurrection, either he obtained it in a supernatural 
manner, by means of the prophetic spirit, the higher principle that 
dwelt within him—by means of his divine nature, if that be pre- 
ferred: or he knew it in a natural manner, by the exercise of his 
human reason. But a supernatural foreknowledge of that event, as 
well as of his death, is inconceivable, owing to the relation in which 
Jesus places it to the Old Testament. Not merely in passages such 
a3 Luke xviii. 31. (which, as prophecies, can no longer have an 
historical value for us after the result of our last inquiry), does Jesus 
represent his resurrection, together with his passion and death, as 
a fulfilment of all things that are written by the prophets con- 
cerning the Son of Man, révrwy tév yeypappévw da TOY TpopnTav 
T@ vig Tow avOpwrov; but even after the issue, he admonishes his 
disciples that they ought to believe all that the prophets have 
epoken, én naowv oi¢ éAdAnoay ol mpopirat, namely, that Christ ought 
to have suffered these things and to enter into his glory, tatra 


* Siskind, ut sup. 8.184 f% + Vid. Lick», in loc. 
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det tabeTv tov Xptordy, nad eloerGeiv elc tH déEav avrov (Luke xxiv. 
25 f.). According to the sequel of the narrative, Jesus forthwith 
-expounded to these disciples (going to Emmaus) all poe araye 
of scripture relating to himself, beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, dpgduevog amd Mwoéwe xal dnd ndvtwy tay mpopnTor, to 
which farther on (v. 44) the psalms are added; but no single pas- 
sage is given us as having been interpreted by Jesus of his resur- 
rection, except that it would follow from Matt. xii. 39 f., that he 
regarded the fate of the prophet Jonah as a type of his own; and 
regarding the subsequent apostolic interpretation as an echo of that 
of Jesus, it might be concluded, that he, as afterwards the apostles, 
found such prophecies chiefly in Ps. xvi. 8 ff., (Acts ii. 25 ff, 
xili, 35.); Isai. liti, (Acts viit. 32 ff.), Isai lv. 3., (Acts xii 34), 
and possibly also in Hos. vi. 2. But the fate of Jonah has not 
even an external similarity to that of Jesus; and the book which 
narrates his history carries its object so completely in itself, that 
whoever may ascribe to it or to one of its particulars, a typical re- 
lation to events in futurity, assuredly mistakes its true sense and 
the design of its author. Isai. lv. 3. is so obviously irrelevant that 
one can scarcely conceive how the passage could be brought into 
special connexion with the resurrection of Jesus. Isai. liii. refers 
decidedly to a collective subject perpetually restored to life in new 
members. Hosea vi. has a figurative reference, not to be mistaken, 
to the people and state of Isracl. Lastly, the principal passage, 
Ps. xvi. can only be interpreted of a pious man, who by the help 
of Jehovah hopes to escape from the danger of death, not in the 
sense that he, like Jesus, would rise again from the grave, but that 
he would not be laid there,—that is, obviously, not for the present, 
and with the understanding, that when his time should come, he 
must pay the tribute of nature:* which, again, will not apply to 
Jesus. Thus if a supernatural principle in Jesus,—a prophetic 
spirit,—caused him to discover a pre-intimation of his resurrection 
in these Old Testament histories and passages; then, as no one of 
them really contained such a pre-intimation, the spirit in him cannot 
have been the spirit of truth, but must have been a lying spirit, the 
supernatural principle in him, not a divine, but a demoniacal prin- 
ciple. If, in order to avoid this consequence, cupranaturalists who 
are accessible to a rational interpretation of the Old Testament, 
resort to their only remaining expedient, of regarding the fore- 
knowledge of Jesus concerning his resurrection as purely natural 
and human: we must reply, that the resurrection, conceived as a 
miracle, was a secret of the divine counsels, to penetrate into which, 
prior to the issue, was an impossibility to a human intelligence; 
while viewed as a natural result, it was a chance the last to be calcu- 
lated upon, apart from the supposition of an apparent death planned 
by Jesus and his colleagues. 
Thus the foreknowledge, as well as the prediction of the resur- 


* Vid. Do Wette, Comm. aber die Psalmen, 8 178. ° 
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rection, was attributed to Jesus only after the issue; and in fact, it 
was an easy matter, with the groundless arbitrariness of Jewish 
exegesis, for the disciples and the authors of the New Testament to . 
discover in the Old, types and prophecies of the resurrection. Not 
that they did this with crafty design, according to the accusation 
of the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, and others of his class: but as he 
who has looked at the sun, long sees its image wherever he may 
turn his gaze; so they, blinded by their enthusiasm for the new 
Messiah, saw him on every page of the only book they read, the 
Old Testament, and in the conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, 
founded in the genuine feeling that he had satisfied their deepest 
need—a conviction and a feeling which we also still honour—they 
laid hold on supports which have long been broken, and which can 
no longer be made tenable by the most zealous efforts of an exegesis 
which is behind the age. 


§ 115. THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS ON HIS SECOND ADVENT. 
CRITICISM OF THE DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS. 


Not only did Jesus, according to the evangelical accounts, predict 
that he should return to life three days after his death; but also that 
at a later period, in the midst of the calamities which would issue 
in the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem, he should come in 
the clouds of heaven, to close tlie present period of the world, and 
by a general judgment, open the future age (Matt. xxiv. and xxv. ; 
Mark xii. ; Luke xvii. 22—37 ; xxi 5—36.). 

As Jesus for the last time went out of the temple (Luke has not 
this circumstance), and his disciples (Luke says indefinitely, te 
admiringly drew his attention to the magnificent building, he assure 
them that all which they then looked on, would be destroyed from 
its foundations (Matt. xxiv. 1, 2. parall.). On the question of the 
disciples, when this would happen, and what would be the sign of 
the Messiah's coming, which in their idea was associated with such 
a crisis (v. 3), Jesus warns them not to be deceived by persons falsely 
giving themselves out to be the Messiah, and by the notion that the 
expected catastrophe must follow immediately on the first prognos- 
tics ; for wars and rumors of wars, risings of nation against nation 
and kingdom against kingdom, famine, pestilence, and earthquakes 
in divers places, would be only the beginning of the sorrows which 
were to precede the advent of the Messiah (v. 4—8). They them- 
selves, his adherents, must first suffer hatred, persecution, and the 
sword; pertidy, treachery, deception by false prophets, lukewarm- 
ness and general corruption of morals, would prevail among men; 
but at the same time the news of the Messiah’s kingdom must be 
promulgated through the whole world. Only after all this, could 
the end of the present period of the world arrive, until when, he who 
would partake of the blessedness of the future, must endure with 
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constancy (v. 9—14). A nearer presage of this catastrophe would 
be the fulfilment of the oracle of Daniel (ix. 27.), the standing of the 
abomination of desolation in the holy place (according to Luke XXL 
20, the encompassing of Jerusalem with armies). When this should 
take place, it would be high time for the most precipitate flight (ac- 
cording to Luke, because the devastation of Jerusalem would be at 
hand, an event which he more nearly particularizes in the address 
of Jesus to the city, xix. 43 f.: thine enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, 
and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within 
thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another). At 
this juncture, all who should have hindrances to rapid pas sabe 
would be deserving of compassion, and it would be in the highest 
degree desirable that the recommended flight should not fall in an 
untavourable season; for then would commence unexampled tribu- 
lation (according to Luke, v. 24, consisting chiefly in many of the 
people of Israel perishing by the sword, in others being carried away 
captive, and in Jerusalem being trodden down of the Gentiles for a 
predetermined period): a tribulation which only the merciful abridg- 
ment of its duration by God, for the sake of the elect, could render 
supportable (v. 15—-22). At this time would arise false prophets 
and Messiahs, seeking to delude by miracles and signs, and promis- 
ing to show the Messiah in this or that place: whereas a Measiah 
who was concealed anywhere, and must be sought out, could not be 
the true one; for his advent would be like the lightning, a sudden 
and universal revelation, of which the central point would be Jera- 
salem, the object of punishment on account of its sin (v. 23—28). 
Immediately after this time of tribulation, the darkening of the sun 
and moon, the falling of the stars, and the shaking of all the powers 
of heaven, would ee in the appearance of the Messiah, who, to 
the dismay of the dwellers on the earth, would come with great glory 
in the clouds of heaven, and immediately send forth his aripele to 
gather together his elect from all the corners of the earth (v. 29—31). 
By the fore-named signs the approach of the described catastrophe 
would be as certainly discernible, as the approach of summer by the 
budding of the fig-tree; the existing generation would, by all that 
was true, live to witness it, though its more precise period was known 
to God only (v. 32—36). But, after the usual manner of mankind 
(what follows, Mark and Luke partly have net at all, partly, not in 
this connexion), they would allow the advent of the Messiah, as for- 
merly the deluge, to overtake them in thoughtless security (v. 37— 
39): and yet it would be an extremely critical period, in which those 
who stood in the closest relation to each other, would be delivered 
over to entirely opposite destinies (v. 40, 41). Hence watchfulness 
would be requisite, as in all cases where the period of a-decisive is- 
sue is uncertain: an admonition which is then illustrated by the 
image of the master of the house and the thief (v. 43, 44); of the 
servant to whoin his lord, when about to travel, entrusted the rule 
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of his house (v. 45—51); of the wise and foolish virgins (xxv.1— 
13.): and lastly, of the talents (v. 14—30). Hereupon follows a 
description of the solemn judgment, which the Messiah would hold 
over all nations, and in which, according as the duties of humanity 
were observed or neglected, he would award blessedness or misery 
(v. 31—46).* 

Thus in these discourses Jesus announces that shortly (et- 
Géwo, xxiv. 29.) after that calamity, which (especially according to 
the representation in Luke’s gospel) we must identify with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and its temple, and within the term of the 
cotemporary generation (4 yeved airy, vy. 34), he would visibly make 
his second advent in the clouds, and terminate the existing dispen- 
sation. Now as it will soon be eighteen centuries since the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and an equally long period since the iia 
cotemporary with Jesus disappeared from the earth, while his visible 
return and the end of the world which he associated with it, have 
not taken place: the announcement of Jesus appears so far to have 
been erroneous. Already in the first age of Christianity, when the 
return of Christ was delayed longer than had been anticipated, there 
arose, according to 2 Peter iii. 3 f., scoffers, asking: where is the 
promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the creation. In mo- 
dern times, the inference which may apparently be drawn from the 
above consideration, to the disadvantage of Jesus and the apostles, 
has been by no one more pointedly expressed than by the Wolfen- 
battel Fragmentist. No promise throughout the whole Scriptures, 
he thinks, is on the one hand more definitely expressed, and on the 
other, has turned out more flagrantly false, than this, which yet forms 
one of the main pillars of Christianity. And he does not see in this 
a mere error, but a premeditated deception on the part of the apos- 
tles (to whom, and not to Jesus himself, he attributes that promise, 
and the discourses in which it is contained); a deception induced by 
the necessity of alluring the people on whose contributions they 
wished to subsist, by the promise of a speedy reward ; and discern- 
ible by the boldness of their attempts to evade the doubts springing 
trom the protracted delay of the return of Christ: Paul, for example, 
in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, sheltering himself in ob- 


* Compare, on the import and connexion of this discourse, Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 
G95 ff.; De Wette, exeg, Handb. 1,1, 8. 197 ff.; Weizel, die urchristliche Unsterblich- 
keitslehre, in the theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1836, 8, 599 ff.—In agreement with th 
commentators I append the following division of the passage in Matthew: 
I. Signs of the end réAog, xxiv. 4—14. 
a. More remote signs, the beginning of sorrows apx?) woivuyv, 4—8. 
b. More immediate signs, the actual sorrows, 9—14. 
II. The end, réAoc, itself, xxiv. 15—25, 46. 
a. Its commencement with the destruction of Jerusalem, and the great tribulation 
OAiyus which accompanies it, 15-—28. 
b. Its culminating point: the advent of the Messiah, together with the assembling 
of his elect, 29—31. (Here follow retrospective observations and warnings, 
xxiv, 32—xxv. 30). 
c. Close of the réAog with the messianic judgment, 31—46. 
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scure phrases; and Peter, in his second epistle, resorting to the pre- 
posterous expedient of appealing to the divine mode of reckoning 
time, in which a thousand years are equal to one day.* 

Such inferences from the discourse before us would inflict a 
fatal wound on Christianity; hence it is natural that exegetists 
should endeavour by all means to obviate them. And as the whole 
difficulty consists in Jesus having apparently placed an event now 
long past, in immediate chronological connexion with one still fat- 
ure, three expedients are possible: either to deny that Jesus in part 
spoke of something now past, and to allege that he spoke solely 
of what is still future; or to deny that a part of his discourse re- 
lates to something still future, and thus to refer the entire predic- 
tion to what is already lying in the past; or lastly, to admit that 
the discourse of Jesus does indced partly refer to something which 
is still future to us, but either to deny that he places the two se- 
ries of events in immediate chronological succession, or to main- 
tain that he has also noticed what is intermediate. 

Some of the Fathers of the Church, as Ireneus and Hilary— 
yet living in the primitive expectation of the return of Christ, and 
at the same time not so practised in regular exegesis, as to be in- 
capable of overlooking certain difficulties attendant on a desirable 
interpretation—referred the entire prediction, from its commence- 
ment in Matt. xxiv. to its end in Matt. xxv., to the still future re- 
turn of Christ to judgment.t But as this interpretation admits 
that Jesus in the commencement of his discourse uses the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as a type of the final catastrophe, it virtually nul- 
lifies itself. For what does that admission signify, but that the 
discourse of Jesus, in the first instance, produces the impression 
that he spoke of the destruction of Jerusalem, 1. e. of something 
now past, and that only more extended reflection and combination 
can give it a relation to something still lying in futurity ? 

‘To modern rationalism, based as it was on naturalistic princ?- 
ples, the hope of the second advent of Christ was in every form 
annihilated. I{fence, not scrupling at any exegetical violence for the 
sake of removing from scripture what was discordant with its pre- 
conceived system, it threw itself on the opposite side, and hazarded 
the attempt to refer the discourses in question, in their entire tenor, 
solely to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the events which imme- 
diately preceded and followed it.{ According to this interpretation, 
the end spoken of is only the cessation of the Judeo-Gentile econo- 
my of the world; what is said of the advent of Christ in the clouds, 
is only a figurative description of the promulgation and triumph of 
his doctrine; the assembling of the nations to judgment, and the 

* Vom Zweck Jesu und seiner Jinger, S. 184, 201 ff., 207 ff. + The former adc. 
teres. v.25; the latter, Comm. in Matth, in loc. Compare on the different interpretations 
of this passage the list in Schott, Commentarius in eos J. Chr. sermones, qui de reditu ejus 
ad judictum—agunt, p. 73 tf. ~ Bahrdt, Uebersetzung des N. T., 1, §. 1103, 3te Ausg., 


Eckermann, Ilandl. der Glaubenslehre, 2, S. 579, 3, 8. 427, 4387, 709 f.; and others in 
Schott, ut sup. 
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sending of some into blessedness, and others into condemnation. is 
an image of the happy consequences which would result from em- 
bracing the doctrine and cause of Jesus, and the evil consequenves 
attendant on indifference or hostility to them. But in this explana- 
tion there is a want of similarity between the symbols and the ideas 
represented, which is not only unpreccdented in itself, but icu- 
larly inconceivable in this case; since Jesus is here addressing 
minds of Jewish culture, and must therefore be aware that what he 
said of the Messiah’s advent in the clouds, of the judgment, and the 
end of the existing period of the world, would be understood in the 
most literal sense. 

It thus appears that the discourse of Jesus will not as a whole, 
admit of being referred either to the destruction of the Jewish state, 
or to the events at the end of the world; it would therefore be ne- 
cessarily referred to something distinct from both, if this twofold 
impossibility adhered alike to all its parts. But the case is not so; 
for while on the one hand, what is said Matt. xxiv. 2, 3, 15 ff. of 
the devastation of the temple, cannot be referred to the end of the 
world: on the other hand, what is predicted xxv. 31 ff. of the judg- 
ment to be held by the Son of man, will not suit the destruction of 
Jerusalem. As, according to this, in the earlier part of the discourse 
of Jesus, the destruction of Jerusalem is the predominant subject, 
but in the subsequent part, the end of all things; it is possible to 
make a division, so as to refer the former to the more proximate 
event, the latter to the more remote one. This is the middle path 
which has been taken by the majority of modern exegetists, and here 
the only question is: where is the partition to be made? As it must 
present a space of time within which the whole period from the de- 
struction of Jerusalem to the last day may be supposed to fall, and 
which therefore would include many centuries, it must, one would 
think, be plainly indicated, so as to be easily and unanimously found. 
It is no good augury for the plan, that this unanimity does not ex- 
ist,—that, on the contrary, the required division is made in widely 
different parts of the discourse of Jesus. 

Thus much on the one hand appeared to be decided: that at 
least the close of the 25th chapter, from v. 31, with its description 
of the solemn tribunal which tle Messiah, surrounded by his angels, 
would hold over all nations, cannot be referred to the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Hence many theologians believed that 
they could fix the boundary here, retaining the relation to the end 
of the Jewish state until xxv. 30, and at this point making the 
transition to the end of the world.* On the very first glance at this 
explanation, it must appear strange that the great chasm which it 
supposes to exist between v. 30 and 31, is marked simply by a dé. 


* This is the opinion of Lightfoot, in loc., Flatt, Comm. de notione vocis BaotAcia Taw 
otpavay, in Velthusen’s und A. Sammlung 2, 461 ff.; Jahn, Erklarung der Weissagungen 
Jesu von der Zerstirung Jerusalems u. s, w., in Bengel’s Archiv. 2, 1, 8.79 ff., and others, 
cited in Sobott, S. 75 f. 
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Moreover, not only are the darkening of the sun and moon, earth- 
quakes, and falling of the stars, understood as a mere image of the 
subversion of the Jewish state and worship; but when xxiv. 31, it 
is said of tle Messiah, that he will come zn the clouds, this is sup- 
posed to mean, invisibly: with power—only observable by the ef- 
fects he produces; with great glory—with such as consists in the 
conclusions which may be drawn from those effects; while the angels 
who gather together the nations by the sound of the trumpet, are 
supposed to represent the apostles preaching the gospel! Quite 
erroncously, appeal is made, in support of this merely ai eke 
meaning, to the prophetic pictures of the divine day of Judgment, 
Isa. xiii. 9 ff. ; xxiv. 18 ff; Jer. iv. 23 f.; Ezek. xxxii. 7 ff. ; Joel 
il. 3 ff.; Amos viii. 9.; farther, to descriptionst such as Judges v. 
20.; Acts ii, xvii. ff. In those prophetic passages, real eclipses of 
the sun and moon, earthquakes, and the like, are intended, and are 
described as prodigies which will accompany the predicted catastro- 
phe; the song of Deborah, again, celebrates a real icipation of 
heaven in the battle against Sisera, a participation which in the nar- 
rative, iv. 15., is ascribed to God himself, in the song, to his heav- 
enly hosts; lastly, Peter expects, that the outpouring of the spint 
will be succeeded by the appearances in the heavens, promised among 
the signs of the great day of the Lord. 

The attempt to effect a division near the end of the discourse, 
at xxv. 30, failing, from its rendering much that goes before inca- 
pable of explanation; the next expedient is to retreat as far towards 
the commencement as possible, by considering how far it is inevi- 
table to recognise a relation to the immediate future. The first 
resting place is after xxiv. 28; for what is said, up to this point, 
of war and other calamities, of the abomination in the temple, of 
the necessity for speedy flight, in order to escape unprecedented 
misery, cannot be divested of a reference to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem without the greatest violence: while what follows concerning 
the appearance of the Son of man in the clouds, &c. just as impera- 
tively demands an application to the last day.{ But in the first 
place, it appears incomprehensible how the enormous interval, which 
on this explanation also, is supposed to fall between the one portion 
of the discourse and the other, can be introduced between two verses, 
of all others, which Matthew connects by an adverb expressive of 
the shortest possible time (evOéws), It has been sought to remove 
this inconvenience by the assertion that ev@ews does not here signify 
the quick succession of the one incident on the other, but only the 
unexpected occurrence of an event, and that consequently, what is 
here said amounts merely to this: suddenly, at some period (how 
distant, is undetermined) after the calamities attendant on the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the Messiah will visibly appear. Such an 


* Thus especially Jahn, in the treatise above cited. $ Kern, Hauptthatsachen der 
evang. Geschichte, Tub. Zeitschrift 1836, 2,8 140 { Thus Storr, Opusc. acad. 3, 3. 
34 &; Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a. 8 846 £., 402 £ 
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interpretation of evOéwe is, as Olshausen correctly perceives, merely 
a desperate resource: but even were it otherwise, it would afford no 
real aid, since not only does Mark in his parallel passage, v. 24, by 
the words, in those days, after that tribulation, év éxetvase taig qpyé- 
patc peta THY OAixcy exeivnv, place the events which he proceeds to 
mention, in uninterrupted chronological succession with those which 
he had before detailed; but also, shortly after this point in each of 
the narratives (Matt. v. 34 parall.), we find the assurance that all 
this will be witnessed by the existing generation. As thus the 
opinion, that from v. 29, everything relates to the return of Christ 
to judge the world, was threatened with annihilation by v. 34; the 
word: yeved, as the Wolfenbattel I’ragmentist* complains, was put 
to the torture, that it might cease to bear witness against this mode 
of division. At one time it is made to signify the Jewish nation ;t 
at another the adherents of Jesus :{ and of both the one and the 
other Jesus is supposed to say, that it will (how many generations 
hence being left uncertain) be still in existence on the arrival of that 
catastrophe. So to explain the verse in question, that it may not 
contain a determination of time, is even maintained to be necessary 
on a consideration of the context, v. 35: for as in this Jesus de- 
clares it impossible to determine the period of that catastrophe, he 
cannot immediately before have given such a determination, in the 
assurance that his cotemporaries would yet live to see all of which 
he had been speaking. But this alleged necessity so to interpret 
the word yevea, has long been dissipated by the distinction between 
an inexact indication of the space of time, beyond which the event 
will not be deferred (yeved), and the precise determination of the 
epoch (jépa Kal wpa) at which it will occur; the former Jesus gives, 
the latter he declares himself unable to give.§ But the very possi- 
bility of interpreting yevee in the above manner vanishes, when it is 
considered, that in connexion with a verb of time, and without any- 
thing to imply a special application, yeved cannot have any other 
than its original sense: i. e. generation, age; that in a passage 
aiming to determine the signs of the Messiah’s advent, it would be 
very unsuitable to introduce a declaration which, instead of giving 
any information concerning the arrival of that catastrophe, should 
rather treat of the duration of tle Jewish nation, or of the Christian 
community, of which nothing had previously been said; that, more- 
over, already at v. 33, in the words tpetc Otay idnte mdvta Tavra, 
yiv@oxete k.T.A., YE, when ye shall SEE all these things, know, &c., 
it is presupposed that the parties addressed would witness the ap- 
proach of the event in question; and lastly, that in another passage 
(Matt. xvi. 28. parall.) the certainty of living to see the coming ot 
the Son of man is asserted not simply of this generation yevea avtn, 
but of some standing here tTiveg tév de EotnxéTwyv, whereby it is 
shown in the most decisive manner, that in the present passage also, 


* Lt sup. 8 188. f Storr, ut sup. §. 39,116 ¢ Paulus, in loc. § Vid. 
Kuindl, in Matth. §. 649. 
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Jesus intended by the above expression the race of his cotemporaries, 
who were not to have become extinct before that catastrophe should 
occur.* Unable to deny this, and yet anxious to separate as widely 
as possible the end of the world here announced, and the age of Je- 
sus, others would find in the declaration before us nothing more than 
this: the events hitherto described will begz2 to be fulfilled in the 
present age, though their complete fulfilment may yet be deferred 
many centuries.t But when already at v. 8 the subject is said to 
be the beginning of the tribulation, while from v. 14, we have a de- 
scription of the end of the present period of the world, which that 
tribulation would introduce, and it is here (v. 34) said, the existing 
generation shall not pass away, tw¢ dv ndvta tavva yévyras, until all 
these things be fulfilled : we must inevitably understand by mdyra 
tava, all these things, not merely the beginning, but also the last- 
mentioned events at the end of the world. 

Thus there is still at v. 34 something which must be referred to 
an event very near to the time of Jesus: hence the discourse of Je- 
sus cannot from so early a point as v. 29, refer to the end of the 
world, an epoch so far distant; and the division must be made some- 
what farther on, after v. 35 or 42.{ But on this plan, expressions 
are thrown into the first part of the discourse, which resist the as- 
signed application to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem ;—the 
glorious advent of Christ in the clouds, and the assembling of all 
nations by angels (v. 30 f.), must be regarded as the same extra- 
vagant figures, which formerly forbade our acceptance of another 
mode of division. 

Thus the declaration v. 34 which, together with the preceding 
symbolical discourse on the fig-tree (v. 32 f.), and the appended as- 
severation (v. 35), must refer to a very ncar event, has, both before 
and after it, expressions which can only relate to the more distant 
catastrophe: hence it has appeared to some as a sort of oasis in 
the discourse, having a sense isolated from the immediate context. 
Schott, for instance, supposes that, up to v. 26, Jesus had been 
oe of the destruction of Jerusalem; that at v. 27 he does in- 

eed make a transition to the events at the end of the present period 
of the world; but that at v. 32, he reverts to the original subject, 
the destruction of Jerusalem: and only at v. 36 proceeds again to 


* Comp. the Wolfenbuttel Fragmentist, ut sup. & 190 ff. Schott, ut sup. & 127 f£ 
+ Kern, ut sup. 8 141 ‘That Jesus conceived the epoch at which he spoke to be sepa- 
rated from the end of the world by a far longer interval than would elapse before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Kern thinks he can prove in the shortest way from v. 14, of the 
24th chapter of Matthew, where Jesus says, And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in all the world for a tcitness unto all nations, and then shall the end come, For such a pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, he thinks, it is ‘beyond contradiction” that a far longer space 
of time than these few lustrums would be requisite. As it happens, the apostle Paul him- 
self presents the contradiction, when he represents the gospel as having been already 
preached to that extent before the destruction of Jerusalem, e. g. Col. i.5: rot evayyedion, 
(6) Tov mwaporrog—ty navti TH Kdopw—(23)}—-Tov xnpuxdévrog tv naoy TH KTice TH Uxd 
Tov otpavdy, Comp. Rom. x. 13. 

J The former is chosen by Siiskind, vermischte Aufsdtze, 8.90 ff; the latter by 
Kuindl, in Matth. p. 653 ff. 
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speak of the end of the world.* But this is to hew the text in 
pieces, out of desperation. Jesus cannot possibly have spoken with 
so little order and coherence; still less can he have so linked hig 
sentences together as to give no intimation of such abrupt tran- 
sitions. 

Nor is this imputed to him by the most recent critics. Accord- 
ing to them, it is the evangelist who has joined together, not in the 
best order, distinct and heterogencous declarations of Jesus. Mat- 
thew, indeed, admits Schulz, imagined that these discourses were 
spoken without intermission, and only arbitrariness and violence can 
in this respect sever them from each other: but hardly did Jesus 
himself deliver them in this consecutive manner, and with this im- 
print of unity.t The various phases of his coming, thinks Sieffert, 
his figurative appearance at the destruction of Jerusalem, and his 
Gia heneacane at the last day, though they may not have been 
expressly discriminated, were certainly not positively connected by 
Jesus; but subjects which he spoke of in succession, were, from 
their obscurity confused together by the evangelist. And as in 
this instance there recurs tlie difference between Matthew and Luke, 
that what Matthew represents as being spoken on a single occasion, 
Luke distributes into separate discourses; to which it is also to be 
added, that much of what Matthew gives, Luke either has not, or 
has it in a different form: therefore Schleiermacher$ believed him- 
self warranted to rectify the composition of Matthew by that of 
Luke, and to maintain that while in Luke the two separate dis- 
courses, xvii. 22 ff. and xxi. 5 ff., have each their appropriate con- 
nexion and their indubitable application, in Matthew (chap. xxiv. 
and xxv.), by the blending of those two discourses, and the intro- 
duction of portions of other discourses, the connexion is destroyed, 
and the application obscured. According to this, the discourse, 
Luke xxi. taken alone, contains nothing which outsteps the reference 
to the capture of Jerusalem and the accompanying events. Yet here 
also (v. 27) we find the declaration, Zhen shall they sce the Son 
of Man coming in a cloud, rére dpovrar tov vidv tod dvOparov 
Epxopevoy év vepéAg; and when Schleiermacher explains this as a 
mere image representing the revelation of the religious significance 
of the solitical and natural events before described, he falls into a 
violence of interpretation which overturns his entire opinion as to 
the mutual relation of these accounts. If, then, in the connexion 
of the end of all things with the destruction of Jerusalem, Matthew 
by no means stands alone, but is countenanced by Luke—to say 
nothing of Mark, whose account in this instance is an extract from 
Matthew: we may, it is true, conclude, that as in other discourses 
of Jesus, so perhaps in this also, many things which were uttered 
at different times are associated; but there is nothing to warrant 


* See his Commentarius, in loc. + Ueber das Abendmahl, 8. 315 f.  }¢ Ueber 
den Urspr. des ersten kanon. Evang. §. 119 ff. Also Weisse, ut sup: § Ueber den Lukas, 
8. 215 ff. 265 ff. Here also his opinion is approved by Neander §& 562. 
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the supposition, that precisely what relates to the two events, which 
in our idea are so remote from each other, is the foreign matter, 
especially since we see, from the unanimous representation of the 
remaining New Testament writings, that the primitive church ex- 
pected, as a speedy issue, the return of Christ, together with the 
end of the present period of the world (1 Cor. x. 11; xv. 51; Phil. 
iv. 5; 1 Thess. iv. 15 ffi; James v. 8; 1 Pet. iv. 7; 1 John ii. 18; 
Rev. i. 1, 3; iii. 11; xxii. 7, 10, 12, 20.). 

Thus it is impossible to evade the acknowledgment, that in this 
discourse, if we do not mutilate it to suit our own views, Jesus at 
first speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem, and farther on and un- 
til the close, of his return at the end of all things, and that he 
places the two events in immediate connexion. ‘There remains, 
therefore, but one expedient for vindicating the correctness of his 
announcement, namely, on the one hand, to assign the coming of 
which he speaks to the future, but, on the other hand, to bring it 
at the same time into the present—instead of a merely future, to 
make it a perpetual coming. The whole history of the world, it is 
said, since the first appearance of Christ, is an invisible return on 
his part, a spiritual judgment which he holds over mankind. Of 
this, the destruction of Jerusalem (in our passage until v. 28) is 
only the first act; in immediate succession (evOéwe, v. 29 ff.) comes 
the revolution effected among mankind by the publication of the 
gospel; a revolution which is to be carried on in a series of acts 
and epochs until the end of all things, when the judgment gradu- 
ally effected in the history of the world, will be cade kia by an 
all-comprehending, final revelation.* But the famous utterance of 
the poet,t spoken from the inmost depth of modern conviction, is 
ill-adapted to become the key of a discourse, which more than any 
other has its root in the point of view proper to the ancient world. 
To regard the judgment of the world, the coming of Christ, as some- 
thing successive, 1s a mode of conception in the most direct oppo- 
sition to that of the New Testament. The very expressions by 
which it designates that catastrophe, as that day or the last day, 
éxeivn or éoxdtn iépa, show that it is to be thought of as momen- 
tary ; the ovy7éAea tov aldvoc, end of the age (vy. 3), concerning the 
signs of which the apostles inquire, and which Jesus elsewhere 
(Matt. xiii. 39.) represents under the image of the harvest, can only 
be the final close of the course of the world, not something which 
is gradually eftected during this course; when Jesus compares his 
coming to lightning (xxiv. 27.), and to the entrance of the thief in 
the night (v. 43), he represents it as one sudden event, and not as 
a series of events.~ If we consider in addition to this the extray- 
agant figures, which it is not less necessary to suppose on this inter- 


* Olshausen. bibl. Comm. 1, 8 865; Kern, ut sup. S. 138 ff. Comp. Steudel, Glau- 
benslehre, 8. 479 ff. + ‘Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht :” Schiller. Tr. { Comp. 
especially Weizel, die Zeit des jangsten Tages u. s, f. in den Studien der evang. Geistlich- 
keit Wurtembergs, 9, 2, 8. 140 ff, 154 & 
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pretation, than on the ~bove-mentioned reference of the 24th chapter 
to the destruction of Jerusalem,® it will appear necessary to abstain 
from this expedient, as from all the previous ones. 

Thus the last attempt to discover in the discourse before us the 
immense interval which, looking from our position in the present 
day, is fixed between the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of 
all things, having failed; we are taught practically that that inter- 
val lies only in our own conception, which we are not Justified in 
introducing into the text. And when we consider that we owe our 
idea of that interval only to the experience of many centuries, which 
have elapsed since the destruction of Jerusalem: it cannot be diffi- 
cult to us to imagine how the author of this discourse, who had not 
had this experience, might entertain the belief that shortly after the 
fall of the Jewish sanctuary the world itself, of which, in the Jewish 
idea, that sanctuary was the centre, would also come to an end, and 
the Messiah appear in judgment. 


§ 116. ORIGIN OF THE DISCOURSES ON THE SECOND ADVENT. 


THE result just obtained involves a consequence, to avoid which 
has been the object of all the futile attempts at explanation hither- 
to examined: if namely, Jesus conceived and declared that the fall 
of the Jewish sanctuary would be shortly followed by his visible re- 
turn and the end of the world, while it is now nearly 1800 years 
since the one catastrophe, and yet the other has not arrived; it fol- 
lows that in this particular he was mistaken. Hence expositors, 
who so far yield to exegetical evidence, as to agree with us in the 
above conclusion concerning the meaning of the discourse before us, 
seek from dogmatical considerations to evade this legitimate con- 
sequence. 

Hengstenberg, as is well known, has advanced, in relation to 
the history of the Hebrew prophets, the following theory, which has 
met with approval from other expositors. To the spiritual vision 
of these men, he says, future things presented themselves not so 
much through the medium of time, as of space—as it were, in great 
pictures ; and thus, as is the case in paintings or perspective views, 
the most distant object often appeared to them to stand immediately 
behind the nearest, foreground and background being intermingled 


* According to Kern, the appearing of the Son of man in the clouds, signifies “the 
manifestation of everything which forms so great an epoch in the development of the his- 
tory of mankind, that fromm it, the agency of Christ, who is the governing power in the 
history of mankind, may be as clearly recognised as if the sign of Christ were seen in the 
heavens. The mourning of all the tribes of the earth is to be understood of the sorrow 
with which men will be visited, owing to the judgment xpiou which accompanies the prop- 
agation of the kingdom of Christ, as consisting in an expulsion of ungodliness out of the 
world, and the annihilation of the old man.” Still farther does Weisse allow himself to be 
carried away by the allegorizing propensity: Christ ‘‘commisserates those who are with 
child and who give suck, i. e. those who would still labour and produce in the old order of 
things ; he further pities those whose flight falls in the winter, i.e in a rude, inhospitable 
period, which bears no fruit for the spirit.” (Die evang. Gesch. 2, 8. 592.) 
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with each other: and this theory of a perspective vision we are to 
apply to Jesus, especially in regard to the discourse in question.* 
But we may here cite the appropriate remark of Paulus,f that as 
one, who in a perspective externally presented, does not know how 
to distinguish Sora ces, labours under an optical delusion, 1. e. errs: 
so likewise in an internal perspective of ideas, if such there be, the 
disre of distances must be pronounced an error ; consequently 
this theory does not show that the above men did not err, but rather 
explains how they easily might err. 

Even Olshausen considers this theory, which he elsewhere adopts, 
insufficient in the present case to remove all appearance of error 
on the part of Jesus; and he therefore seeks to derive special 

unds of justification, from the particular nature of the event pre- 

icted.¢ In the first place, he regards it as indispensable to the full 
moral influence of the doctrine of Christ’s return, that this catas- 
trophe should be regarded as possible, nay probable, at any moment. 
This consideration may indeed justify such enunciations as Matt. 
xxiv. 37 ff., where Jesus admonishes to watchfulness, because no 
one can know how soon the decisive moment may arrive; but by 
no means such as xxiv. 34, where he declares that within the term 
of the existing generation, all will be fulfilled. For one whose mind 
is in a healthy state, conceives the possible as possible, the probable 
as probable; and if he wishes to abide by the truth, he so exhibits 
them to others: he, on the contrary, by whom the merely possible 
or probable is conceived as the real, is under a mistake; and he 
who, without so conceiving it himself, yet for a moral or religious 
object, so represents it to others, permits himself to use a pious 
fraud. QOlshausen tarther avails himself of a position already no- 
ticed, namely, that the opinion that the advent of Christ is at hand, 
ig a true one, inasmuch as the entire history of the world is a com- 
ing of Christ; though not so as to exclude his final coming at the 
end of all things. Bat if it is proved that Jesus represented his 
literal, final coming as near at hand, while, in fact, only his figura- 
tive perpetual coming occurred in the period indicated: he has con- 
fused these two modes of his coming. The last argument which 
Olshausen adduces—that because the acceleration or delay of the 
return of Christ depends on the conduct of men, consequently on 
their free-will, his prophecy is only to be understood conditionally— 
stands or falls with the first ; for to represent something conditional 
as unconditional, is .to create a false impression. 

Sieffert, likewise, regards the grounds on which Olshausen seeks 
to free the assertions of Jesus concerning his return from the impu- 
tation of error, as inadequate; nevertheless he holds it an im- 
possibility to the Christian consciousness, to ascribe an erroneous 
expectation to Jesus.§ In no case would this furnish a warrant, 


* Hengstenberg, Christologie des A. T., 1, a. 8. 305 ff. + Exeg. Handb, 3, a, 8, 403 
Comp, also Kern, Hauptthatsachen, ut sup, & 137. { Bibl, Comm. |, 8 865 f& 
§ Ueber den Ursprung us f., 8 119. Weisse advances a similar opinion, ut sup, 
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arbitrarily to sever from each other those elements in the discourse 
of Jesus which refer to the nearer event, from those which in our 
view refer to the more remote one: rather, if we had reasons for 
holding such an error on the part of Jesus inconceivable, we must 
deny in general that the discourses on the second advent, in which 
those two sets of materials are so inextricably interwoven, origin- 
ated with him. But, looking from the orthodox point of view, the 
question is not: what will it satisfy the Christian consciousness of 
the present day to believe or not to believe concerning Christ ? but, 
what stands written concerning Christ? and to this the above con- 
sciousness must accommodate itself as it best may. Considering 
the subject rationally, however, a feeling resting on presuppositions, 
such as the so-called Christian consciousness, je no voice in mat- 
ters of science; and as often as it seeks to intermeddle with them, 
is to be reduced to order by the simple reprimand: mulier taceat 
an ecclesia /* 

But have we no other grounds for questioning that Jesus really 
uttered the predictions contained in Matt. xxiv. and xxv. parall. ? 
In pursuing this inquiry, we may first take our stand on the asser- 
tion of supranataralistic theologians, that what Jesus here predicts, 
he could not know in the natural way of reasonable calculation, but 
only in a supernatural manner.t Even the main fact, that the temple 
would be destroyed and Jerusalem laid waste, could not, according 
to this opinion, be so certainly foreknown. Who could conjecture, 
it is asked, that the Jews would carry their frantic obstinacy so far 
as to render such an issue inevitable? Who could calculate, that 
precisely such emperors, would send such procurators, as would pro- 
voke insurrection by their baseness and pusillanimity? Still more 
remarkable is it, that many particular incidents which Jesus fore- 
told, actually occurred. The wars, pestilence, earthquakes, famines, 
which he prophesied, may be shown in the history of the succeed- 
ing times; the persccution of his followers’really took place; the 
prediction that there would be false prophets, and even such as 
would, by promises of miracles, allure the people into the wilder- 
ness (Matt. xxiv. 11. 24 ff. parall.), may be compared with a strik- 
ingly similar passage from Joseplius, describing the last times of 
the Jewish state;{ the encompassing of Jerusalem with armies, 
mentioned by Luke, with the trench, xapat, which he elsewhere 
(xix. 43 f.) speaks of as being cast about the city, may be recognized 
in the circumstance recorded by Josephus, that Titus caused Jeru- 
salem to be enclosed by a wall;§ lastly it may also excite astonish- 
ment that the declarations, there shall not be left one stone upon 


* Compare also my Streitschriften, 1, 1, conclusion. + Comp, e g. Gratz, Comm, 
zum Matth, 2, 444 ff, ¢ Antiq. xx., viii. 6 (comp, bell, jud, ii, xiii, 4,): And now these im- 
postors and deceivers \persuaded the multitude to fullow them into the wilderness, and pre- 
tended that they would exhibit manifest wonders and signs that should be performed by the 
providence of God. And many that were prevailed on by them, suffered the punishments of 
their folly ; for Felix brought them back, and then punished them. § Bell, jud. V. xii, 
1, 2 
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another, ov« dpeOijcevat AiBog ém) ALBw, in relation to the temple, and 
they shall lay thee even with the ground, tdagrovor oe, (Luke xix. 
44.), in relation to the city, were fulfilled to the letter.* 

When on the orthodox point of view, from the impossibility of 
foreseeing such particulars in a natural manner, it is concluded that 
Jesus had a supernatural insight into the future; this conclusion 
is here attended not only with the same difficulty as above, in con- 
nexion with the announcement of his death and resurrection, but 
with another also. In the first place, according to Matthew (xxiv. 
15.), and Mark (xiii. 14.), Jesus represented the first stage of the 
catastrophe as a fulfilment of the prophecy of Daniel concerning an 
abomination of desolation, and consequently referred Dan, ix. 27. 
(comp. xi. 31., xii, 11.) to an event at the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. For what Paulus maintains,—namely, that Jesus 
here only borrows an expression from Daniel, without regarding that 
declaration of the prophet as a prophecy concerning something which 
in his time (the time of Jesus) was still future—is here rendered 
especially inconceivable by the addition: let hum that readeth un- 
derstand. Now it may be regarded as an established point in the 
modern criticism and explanation of the Old Testament, that the 
above passages in Daniel have reference to the desecration of the 
temple by Antiochus Epiphanes ;+ consequently, the interpretation 
_of them which the evangelists here lend to Jesus is a false one. But 
to proceed to the difficulty which is peculiar to the prophecy in 
Matt. xxiv. xxv.: only one side of it, that relating to Jerusalem, 
has been fulfilled: the other, that relating to the return of Jesus 
and the end of the world, remains unfulfilled. Such a half-true 
prophecy as this cannot have been drawn by Jesus from his higher 
nature, and he must have been left in this matter to his human fac- 
ulties. But that he should be able, by means of these, to foresee 
a result, dependent on so many fortuities as was the destruction of 
Jerusalem, with its particular circumstances, appears inconceivable ; 
and hence the conjecture arises, that these discourses, in the defi- 
niteness which they now possess, were not uttered prior to the issue, 
consequently not by Jesus, but that they may have been put into 
his mouth as prophecies after the issue. Thus Kaiser, for example, 
is of opinion that Jesus threatened a terrible fate to the temple and 
the nation by means of the Romans, conditionally, in case the nation 
did not accept salvation from the Messiah, and described this fate 
in prophetic types; but that the unconditional form and the more 
precise delineations were given to his discourse post eventum. Cred- 
ner also infers, from the circumstance, that incidents accompanying 
the destruction of Jerusalem are put into the mouth of Jesus as 
prophecies, that the three first gospels cannot have been composed 


* More ample comparisons of the results mentioned by Josephus and others, with the 
prophecy, see in Creduer, Einl, in das N. T, 1,8 207, + Bertholdt, Daniel, Gbersetzt 
und erklart, 2, 8, 668 ff.; Paulus, exeg, Handb, 3, a, 8 340 f.; De Wette, Einl. in das 
T. 3 254 ff. 
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before this event.* It must certainly be supposed that the prophecy, 
as we have it in the two first gospels, was formed immediately after 
or even during the issue, since here the appearance ot the Messiah is 
predicted as an event that would immediately succeed the fall of Jeru- 
salem, which in later years could no longer be the expectation. As 
this immediate chronological connexion of the two catastrophes is 
not so expressly made by Luke, it has been supposed that this evan- 
ee gives the prophecy as it was modified by experience, that the 
fessiah’s advent and the end of the world had in nowise followed 
close on the destruction of Jerusalem.f 
In opposition to these two opinions, that the prophecy in question 
had a supernatural source, and that it was only made after the issue; 
it is sought, in a third quarter, to show that what is here predicted, 
Jesus might really have known in a natural way.t While, on the 
one hand, it is held in the highest degree astonishing that the result 
should have so closely corresponded with the most minute features 
of the prophecy of Jesus: on the other hand, there are expositors 
by whom this correspondence is called in question. Zhe encom- 
passing of Jerusalem with armies, say they, is precisely what Ti- 
tus, according to Josephus, pronounces impossible to be effected ;§ 
it is predicted that a trench xdpag would be cast about the city, while 
Josephus informs us, that after the first attempt at forming an em- 
bankment x@ua had been rendered useless, by an act of incendiarism 
on the part of the besieged,|| Titus desisted from his scheme; of 
talse Messiahs, arising in the interval between the death of Jesus 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, history says nothing; the com- 
motions among nations, and the natural phenomena, in that period, 
are far from being so important as they are here represented ; but 
above all, in these prophecies, especially as they are given in Mat- 
thew and Mark, it is not the destruction of Jerusalem which is pre- 
dicted, but solely that of the temple: plain divergencies of the proph- 
ecy from the result, which would not exist, if either a supernatural 
glance into the future, or a vaticinium post eventum were concerned. 
According to these theologians, we are on the wrong track in 
seeking the counterpart of these prophecies forwards, in the result ; 
since it was backwards, on types presented in the past, that the au- 
thors looked. A mass of such types was furnished by the Jewish 
conception of the circumstances which would precede the advent of 
the Messiah. False prophets and Messiahs, war, famine and pesti- 
lence, earthquakes and commotions in the heavens, prevalent cor- 
ruption of manners, persecution of the faithful servants of Jehovah, 
were held to be the immediate harbingers of the messianic kingdom. 
Moreover, in the prophets there are descriptions of the tribulation 


* Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, S. 247; Credner, Einl. in das N. T. 1,8. 206f. + De 
Wette, Einl. in das N. T. 397, 101. Exeg. Handb. 1,1, S.204, 1, 2, S. 103. } Paulus, 
Fritzsche, De Wette, in loc. § B.j. V. xii. 1: To encompass the whole city round with 
kis army, was not very easy, by reason of Us magnitude and the difficulty of (ke situation ; 
and on other accounts dangerous. |] B.j. V. xi. 1 ff, xii. 1. 
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which would presage and accompany the day of the coming of Je- 
hovah, (Isai. xiii. 9 ff. ; Joel i. 15; iL 1 ff. 10 ff; iii. 3 ff.; iv. 15f; 
Zeph. i. 14 ff.; Hagg. ii 7; Zech. xiv. 1 ff; Mal. iii. 1 ff), or 
which would precede the messianic kingdom of the saints (Dan. 
Vii.—xii.), as also expressions in later Jewish writings,* so analogous 
with our evangelical prediction, as to put it beyond question, that 
the description which it gives of the time of the Messiah’s advent, 
is drawn from a circle of ideas which had long been current among 
the Jews. 

Another question is, whether the principal feature in the picture 
before us, the destruction of the temple and the devastation of Je- 
rusalem, as introductory to the coming of the Messiah, may also be 
shown to have made part of the popular conception in the time of 
Jesus. In Jewish writings we find the notion, that the birth of the 
Messiah would coincide with the destruction of the sanctuary:f but 
this idea was obviously first formed after the fall of the temple, in 
order that a fountain of consolation might spring out of the lowest 
depth of misery. Josephus finds in Daniel, together with what 
relates to Antiochus, a prophecy of the annihilation of the Jewish 
state by the Romans:t but as this is not the primary object in any 
of the visions in Daniel, Josephus might first make this interpreta- 
tion after the issue, in which case it would prove nothing as to the 
time of Jesus. Nevertheless, it is conceivable, that already in the 
time of Jesus, the Jews might attribute to the prophecies of Daniel 
a reference to events yct future, although these prophecies in fact 
related to a far carlier period; and they might do so on the same 
grounds as those on which the Christians of the present age still 
look forward to the full realization of Matt. xxiv. and xxv. As 
immediately after the fall of the kingdom made of iron mixed with 
clay, and of the horn that speaks blasphemies and makes war against 
the saints, the coming of the Son of man in the clouds, and the 
commencement of the everlasting kingdom of the saints, 18 prophe- 
sied, while this result had not by any means succeeded the defeat 
of Antiochus: there was an inducement still to look to the future, 
not only for tle heavenly kingdom, but also, since they were made 
immediately to precede it, for the calamities caused by the kingdom 


* Vid. Schittgen, 2, 8. 509 ff.; Bertholdt, $13; Schmidt, Bibliothek 1, S. 24 ff. 

¢ Vid. Schéttgen, 2, S. 525 f. 

¢ Antiq. X. xi. 7. After having interpreted the little horn of Antiochus, he briefly 
adda: In the very same manner Danie. also wrote concerning the government of the Romans, 
and that our country should be made desolate by them. He doubtless supposed that the fourth, 
iron monarchy, Dan. ii. 40, represented the Romans, since besides attributing to it a do- 
minion over all the earth, he explains its destruction Ly the stone as something still future, 
Ant. X.x.4: Daniel did also declare the meaning of the stone to the king ; but [ do not think 
proper to relate tt, since I have only undertaken to describe things past or things present, but not 
things that are future. Now Dan.,ii 44, interprets the stone to mean the heavenly kingdom, 
which would destroy the iron one, but would itself endure for ever,——a messianic particu- 
lar, on which Josephus does not choose to dilate. But that, correctly interpreted, the iron 
legs of the image signify the Macedonian empire, and the feet of iron mixed with clay, 
the Syrian empire which sprang out of the Macedonian, see De Wette, Einl. in das N. T. 
¢ 254. 
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of iron and clay; among which calamities, by analogy with what 
was predicted of the horn, the desecration of the temple Was con- 
spicuous. But while the prophecy in Daniel includes only the de- 
secration of the temple and interruption of the worship, together 
with (the partial*) destruction of the city: in the discourse before 
us complete destruction is predicted to the temple—and likewise to 
the city, not merely in Luke, where the expressions are very marked, 
but undoubtedly in the two other evangelists also, as appears to be 
‘indicated by the exhortation to hasty flight from the city ;—which 
prediction of total destruction, as it is not contained in the type, can 
apparently have been gathered only from the result. But in the 
first place, the description in Daniel with the expressions bey and 
momen (ix, 26 f.: xii. 11.), which the LXX. translates by épjuwote, 
desolation, and dtapGeipw, J destroy, may easily be also understood of 
a total destruction ; and secondly, if once, in connexion with the sins 
of the nation, the temple and city had been destroyed and the people 
carried away captive, every enthusiastic Israelite, to whom the relig- 
ious and moral condition of his fellow-countrymen appeared corrupt 
and irremediable, might thenceforth expect and predict a repetition 
of that former judgment. According to this, even those particulars 
in which, as we have seen in the foregoing section, Luke surpasses 
his fellow-narrators in definiteness, are not of a kind to oblige us to 
suppose, either a supernatural foreknowledge, or a vaticintum post 
eventum. on the contrary, all may be explained by a close consid- 
eration of what is narrated concerning the first destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 2 Kings xxv. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi.; and Jer. xxxix. 52. 
There is sal one point which Jesus, as the author of this dis- 
course, could not have gathered from any types, but must have 
drawn entirely from himself: namely, the declaration that the ca- 
tastrophe which he described would arrive within the present gener- 
ation. This prediction we must hesitate to derive from a super- 
natural knowledge, for the reason, already noticed, that it is only 
half fulfilled: while the other side of the fact, the striking fulfilment 
of at least the one half of the prophecy, might incline us to distrust 
the supposition of a merely natural calculation, and to regard this 
determination of time as a feature introduced into the discourse of 
Jesus after the issue. Meanwhile, it is clear from the passages cited 
at the conclusion of the last section, that the apostles themselves 
expected the return of Christ to take place within thcir lifetime ; and 
it is not improbable that Jesus also believed that this event, together 
with the ruin of the city and temple, which according to Daniel was 
to precede it, was very near at hand. ‘The more general part of the 
expectation, namely, the appearing at some future time in the clouds 
of heaven, to awake the dead, to sit in judgment, and to found an 
everlasting kingdom, would necessarily, from a consideration of Da- 
niel, where such a coming is ascribed to the Son of Man, be con- 
templated by Jesus as a part of his own destiny, so soon as he held 


© Vid. Joseph. Antigq. xii. v. 
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himself to be the Messiah; while, with to the time, it was 
natural that he should not conceive a very long interval as destined 
to clapse between his first messianic coming in humiliation, and his 
second, in glory. 

One objection to the genuineness of the synoptical discourses on 
the second advent, is yet in reserve; it has, however, less weight in 
our point of view than in that of the prevalent criticism of the 
pels. This objection is derived from the absence of any detailed 
description of the second advent of Jesus in the gospel of John.* It 
is true that the fundamental elements of the doctrine of Christ’s re- 
turn are plainly discoverable in the fourth gospel also.t Jesus there- 
in ascribes to himself the offices of the tuture judgment, and the 
awaking of the dead (John v. 21—30.); which last is not indeed 
numbered among the concomitants of the advent of Christ in the 
synoptical soaneli: but not seldom appears in that connexion else- 
where in the New Testament (e. g. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 16.). 
When Jesus, in the fourth gospel, sometimes denies that he is come 
into the world for judgment (ii. 17 ; viii. 15; xii. 47.), this refers 
only to his first presence on earth, and is limited by opposite dec- 
larations, in which he asserts that he is come into the world for 
judgment (ix. 39. comp. viii 16.), to the sense that the object of 
his mission is not to condemn but to save, and that his salon 
is not individual or partial; that it consists, not in an authoritative 
sentence proceeding subjectively from himself, but in an objective 
act proceeding from the intrinsic tendency of things, a doctrine 
which is significantly expressed in the declaration, that him who 
hears his word without believing he judges not, but the word, which 
he has spoken, shall judge him in the last day (0 Abyos, bv EAdANoa, 
Kpivel avtoy év Ty eoxdry Npépg, xii. 48.). Further, when the Jesus 
of John’s gospel says of the believer : ov xpiverat, he is not judged, 
eig Kpioty ov Epyetat, he shall not come into judgment (iii. 18; v. 
24.), this is to be understood of a judgment with a condemnatory 
issue; when on the contrary, it is said of the unbeliever: 767 xéxpt- 
tat, he ig judged already (iii. 18.), this only means that the assign- 
ing of the merited lot to cach is not reserved until the future hada 
ment at the end of all things, since each one in his inward disposition 
bears within himself the fate which is his due. This does not exclude 
a future solemn act of judgment, wherein that which has at present 
only a latent existence will be made matter of awful revelation ; for 
in the very passage last quoted we find the consignment to condem- 
nation, and elsewhere the awarding of future blessedness (v. 28 f.; 
vi. 39 f. 5 54.), associated with the Tat day and the resurrection. In 
like manner, Jesus says in Luke also, in the same connexion in 
which he describes his return as a still future, external catastrophe, 
xvii. 20 f.: Lhe kingdom of God cometh not with observation; 


* Vid. Hase, L. J. § 130. + The passages bearing on this subject are collected and 
explained in Schott, Commentarius §c., p. 364 tf. Comp. Like, in loc. and Weizel, ur- 
christl Unsterblichkeitslehre, in the Theol. Studien, 1836, S. 626 ff 
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neither shall they say, lo here! or, lo there! for behold the king- 
dom of God is within you. A certain interpretation of the words 
uttered by the Jesus of John’s gospel, supposes him even to inti- 
mate that his return was not far distant. ‘The expressions already 
mentioned in the farewell discourses, in which Jesus promises his 
disciples not to leave them comfortless, but, after having gone to the 
Father, shortly (xvi. 16.) to come again to them (xiv. 3, 18.), are 
not seldom understood of the return of Christ at the last day;* but 
when we hear Jesus say of this same return, that he will therein 
reveal himself only to his disciples, and not to the world (xiv. 19. 
comp. 22.), it is impossible to think of it as the return to judgment, 
in which Jesus conceived that he should reveal himself to good and 
bad without distinction. Thete is a particularly enigmatical allusion 
to the coming of Christ in the appendix to the fourth gospel, chap. 
xxi, On the question of Peter as to what will become of the apostle 
John, Jesus here replies, Jf J will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee? (v. 22) whence, as it is added, the Christians infer- 
red that John would not die, since they supposed the coming (Epxeo- 
at) here spoken of, to be the tinal return of Christ, in which those 
who witnessed it were to be changed, without tasting death (1 Cor. 
xv. 51 f.). But, adds the author correctively, Jesus did not say, 
the disciple would not die, but only, if he willed that he should tarry 
till he came, what was that to Peter? Hereby the evangelist may 
have intended to rectify the inference in two ways. Either it ap- 
peared to him erroncous to identify the ee until Jesus came, 
with not dying, i. e. to take the coming of which Jesus here spoke 
for the last, which woyild put an end to death; and in that case he 
must have understood by it an invisible coming of Christ, possibly 
in the destruction of Jerusalem :f or, he held it erroneous that what 
Jesus had only said hypothetically—even if he willed the given case, 
that was no concern of Peter’s—should be understood categorically, 
as if such had really been the will of Jesus; in which case the épxo- 
at would retain its customary sense.t 

If, according to this, all the main features of the doctrine of the 
second advent are put into the mouth of Jesus in the fourth gospel 
also, still we nowhere find anything of the detailed, graphic descrip- 
tion of the external event, which we read in the synoptical gospels. 
This relation between the two representations, creates no slight dif- 
ficulty on the ordinary view of the origin of the gospels, and espec- 
ially that of the fourth. If Jesus really spoke of his return so tully 
and solemnly as the synoptists represent him to have done, and 
treated of the right knowledge and observation of the signs as some- 
thing of the highest importance; it is inconceivable that the author 
of the fourth gospel could pass over all this, if he were an immediate 
disciple of Jesus. The usual mode of accounting for such an omis- 
sion, by the supposition that he believed this part of the teaching 

* Vid. Tholuck, in loc. ¢ Comp. Tholuck, ut sup.  { Thus Licke, and also Tho- 
luck, in loc. ; Schott, p. 409. 
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of Jesus to be sufficiently known from the synoptical gospels, or 
from oral tradition, is the more inadequate here in proportion as all 
which bears a prophetic character, especially when relating to events 
at once so much longed for and dreaded, is exposed to misinterpre- 
tation; as we may see from the rectification just noticed, which the 
author of John xxi. found it necessary to apply to the opinion of 
his contemporaries concerning the promise given by Jesus to John. 
Thus, in the present case, an explanatory word would have been 
highly seasonable and useful, especially as the representation of the 
first gospel, which made the end of all things follow immediately on 
the destruction of Jerusalem, must be the more an occasion of doubt 
and offence the nearer the latter event came, and in a still greater 
degree when it was past. And who was more capable of affording 
such enlightenment than the favourite disciple, icularly if, ac- 
cording to Mark xiii. 3., he was the only evangelist who had been 
present at the discourse of Jesus on this subject ? Hence, here again, 
a special reason for his silence is sought in the alleged destination 
of his gospel for non-judaical, idealizing Gnostics, whose point of 
view those descriptions would not have suited, and were therefore 
omitted.* But precisely in relation to such readers, it would have 
been a culpable compliance, a confirmation in their idealizing ten- 
dency, had John, out of deference to them, suppressed the real side 
ot the return of Christ. The apostle must rather have withstood 
the propensity of these people to evaporate the external, historical 
part of Christianity, by giving due prominence to it; a8, in his epis- 
tle, in opposition to their Docetism, he lays stress on the corporeality 
of Jesus: 80, in opposition to their idealism, he must have been es- 
pecially assiduous to exhibit in the return of Christ the external 
facts by which it would be signalized. Instead of this, he himself 
speaks nearly like a Gnostic, and constantly aims, in relation to the 
return of Christ, to resolve the external and the future into the in- 
ternal and the.present. Hence there is not so much exaggeration, 
as Olshausen supposes, in the opinion of Fleck, that the represen- 
tation of the doctrine of Jesus concerning his return in the synopti- 
cal gospels, and that given in the fourth, exclude each other ;{ for 
if the author of the fourth gospel be an apostle, the discourses on 
the second advent which the three first evangelists attribute to Je- 
sus, cannot have been so delivered by him, and vice versa. We, 
however, as we have said, cannot avail ourselves of this argument, 
having long renounced the pre-supposition that the fourth gospel had 
an apostolic origin. But, on our point of view, we can fully explain 
the relation which the representation of the tourth gospel bears to 
that of the synoptists. In Palestine, where the tradition recorded 
by the three first gospels was formed, the doctrine of a solemn ad- 
vent of the Messiah which was there prevalent, and which Jesus 
embraced, was received in its whole breadth into the Christian be- 
lief; whereas in the Ilellenistic-theosophic circle in which the fourth 


* Olshausen, 1, S. 870. + Fleck, de regno divino, p. 483, 
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gospel arose, this idea was divested of its material envelopment, and 
the return of Christ became the ambiguous medium between a real 
and an ideal, a present and a future event, which it appears in the 
fourth gospel. 


CHAPTER II. 


MACHINATIONS OF THE ENEMIES OF JESUS; TREACHERY OF 
JUDAS; LAST SUPPER WITH HIS DISCIPLES. 


§ 117. DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELATION OF JESUS TO HIS ENEMIES, 


In the three first gospels the principal enemies of Jesus are the 
Pharisees and scribes,* who saw in him the most ruinous opponent 
of their institutions; together with the chief priests and elders, 
who, as the heads of the external temple-worship and the hierarchy 
founded upon it, could have no friendly feeling towards one who on 
every opportunity represented as the main point, the internal service 
of God with the devotion of the mind. Elsewhere we find among 
the enemies of Jesus the Sadducees (Matt. xvi. 1; xxii. 23 ff. parall. 
comp. Matt. xvi. 6 ff. parall.), to whose materialism much in his 
Opinions must have been repugnant; and the Herodian party (Mark 
iii, 6; Matt. xxii. 16 parall.) who, having been unfavourable to the 
Baptist, were naturally so to his successor. The fourth gospel, 
though it sometimes mentions the chief priests and Pharisees, the 
most frequently designates the enemies of Jesus by the general ex- 
pression : of "lovdaiot, the Jews; an expression which proceeds from 
a later, Christian point of view. 

The four evangelists unanimously relate, that the more defined 
machinations of the Pharisaic-hierarchical party against Jesus, took 
their rise from an offence committed by the latter against the preva- 
lent rules concerning the observation of the Sabbath. When Jesps 
had cured the man with the withered hand, it is said in Matthew: 
the Pharisees went out, and held a council against him, how 
they might destroy him (xii. 14. comp. Mark iii. 6; Luke vi. 11.); 
and in like manner Jolin observes, on the occasion of the Sabbath 
cure at the pool of Bethesda: therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus, 
and after mentioning a declaration of Jesus, proceeds thus: ther¢s 
fore the Jews sought the more to kill him (v. 16, 18.). 


* Winer, Libl, Realw. 
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But immediately after this commencing point, the synoptical 
account of the relation in question diverges from that of John. In 
the synoptists, the next offence is given by the neglect of washing 
before meals on the part of Jesus and his disciples, with the sharp 
invectives which, when called to account on the subject, he launched 
forth against the spirit of petty observance, and the hypocrisy and 
spirit of persecution with which it was united in the Pharisees and 
lawyers ; after all which it is said, that the latter conceived a deep 
animosity against him, and tried to sift him and entrap him by danger- 
ous questions, in order to obtain grounds of accusation against him 
(Luke xi. 38—54. comp. Matt. xv. 1 ff.; Mark vii. 1 ff.). On his 
last journey to Jerusalem, the Pharisees gave Jesus a warning against 
Herod (Luke xiii. 31) which apparently had no other object than to 
induce him to leave the country. The next important cause of 
offence to the hierarchical party, was the striking homage paid to 
Jesus by the people on his entrance into Jerusalem, and the purifi- 
cation of the temple which he immediately undertook: but they 
were still withheld from any violent measures towards him by the 
strength of his interest with the people (Matt. xxi. 15 f ; Mark ix. 
18; Luke xix. 39, 47 f.), which was the sole reason why they did 
not possess themselves of his person, after the severe manner in 
which he had characterized them, in the parable of the husbandmen 
of the vineyard (Matt. xxi. 45 f. parall.). After these events, it 
scarcely needed the anti-pharisaic discourse Matt. xxiii. to make the 
chicf priests, the scribes and elders, i. ce. the Sanhedrim, assemble 
in the palace of the high pricst, shortly before the passover, for a 
consultation, that they might take Jesus by subtlety and kill him 
(Matt. xxvi. 3 ff. Sse 

In the fourth gospel, also, the great number of the adherents 
of Jesus among the people is sometimes, it is true, described as the 
reason why his enemies desired to seize him (vii. 32, 44, comp. iv. 
1 ff.), and his solemn entrance into Jerusalem embitters them here 
also (xii. 19.); sometimes their murderous designs are mentioned 
without any motive being stated (vii. 1, 19, 25, viii. 40.): but the 
main cause of offence in this gospel, lics in the declarations of Jesus 
concerning his exalted dignity. Even on the occasion of the cure 
of the lame man on the Sabbath, what chiefly irritated the Jews 
was that Jesus justified it by appealing to the uningerrupted agency 
of God as his Father, which in their opinion was a blasphemous 
nuaking of himself equal with God, toov gavrdv roteiv 7 Ge@ (v. 
18); when he spoke of his divine mission, they sought to lay hold 
on him (vii. 30. comp. viii. 20); on his asserting that he was before 
Abraham, they took up stones to cast at him (viii. 59); they did 
the same when he declared that he and the Father were one (x. 31), 
and when he asserted that the Father was in him and he in the 
Father, they again attempted to seize him (x. 39.). But that which, 
according to the fourth gospel, turns the scale, and causes the hostile 
party to take a formal resolution against Jesus, is the resuscitation 
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ef Lazarus. When this act was reported to the Pharisees, they 
and the chicf priests convened a council of the Sanhedrim, in which 
the subject of deliberation was, that if Jesus continued to perform 
g0 many signs, onueia, all would at length adhere to him, and then 
the Roman power would be exerted to the destruction of the Jewish 
nation; whereupon the high priest Caiaphas pronounced the mo- 
mentous decision, that it was better for one man to die for the people 
than for the whole nation to perish. His death was now determined 
upon, and it was enjoined on every one to point out his abode, that 
he might be arrested (xi. 46 ff). 

With regard to this difference modern criticism observes, that 
we should not at all comprehend the tragical turn of the fate of Je- 
sus from tlie synoptical accounts, and that John alone opens to us 
a glance into the manner in which, step by step, the breach between 
the hierarchical party and Jesus was widened ; in short, that in this 
point also the representation of the fourth gospel shows itself a prag- 
matical one, which that of the other gospels is not.* But what it is 
in which the gospel of John exhibits superiority in gradation and 
progress, it is difficult to see, since the very first definite statement 
concerning the incipient enmity (v. 18.) contains the extreme of the 
offence (loov éavrdv mad TH ed, making himself equal with God) 
and the extreme of the enmity (éo7Tovy avrdy droteivat, they sought 
to kill him); so that all which is narrated further concerning the 
hostility of the Jews is mere repetition, and the only fact which pre- 
sents itself as a step towards more decided measures is the resolution 
of the Sanhedrim, chap. xi. This species of gradation, however, is 
not wanting in the synoptical account also: here we have the tran- 
sition from the indefinite layzng wait for Jesus, and the communing 
what might be done to him, (Luke xi. 54; vi. 11.), or as it is more 
precisely given in Matthew (xii. 14.), and in Mark (iii. 6.), the ¢ak- 
ang counsel how they might destroy him, to the definite resolve as 
to the manner (00d) and the time (7 év 79 éopty Matt. xxvi. 4 f. 
parall.).—But it is especially made a reproach to the three first 
evangelists, that in passing over the resurrection of Lazarus, they 
have omitted that incident which gave the final impulse to the fate 
of Jesus.t If we, on the contrary, in virtue of the above result of 
our cniticism of this miraculous narrative, must rather praise the sy- 
noptists, that they do not represent as the turning point in the fate 
of Jesus, an incident which never really ianesied: so the fourth 
evangelist, by the manner in which he relates the murderous resolve 
to which it was the immediate inducement, by no means manifests 
himself as one whose authority can be held by us a sufficient war- 
rant for the trath of his narrative. The circumstance that he as- 
eribes to the high priest the gift of prophecy (without doubt in ac- 
cordance with a superstitious idea of his agef), and regards his 


* Schneckenburger, iiber den Ursprung, S.9f. Locke, 1, 8. 133, 159, 2, S. 402. 
+ Comp. besides the critics above cited, Hug. Einl. in das N. T. 2,S.215.  t For the 
most correct views on this point see Lucke, 2, S. 407 ff. 
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speech as a prediction of the death of Jesus, would certainly not by 
itself prove that he could not have been an apostle and eye-witness.* 
But it has with justice been held a difficulty, that our evangelist 
designates Caisphas as the high priest of that year, dpxtepevds Tov 
éviavtov Exeivov, (xi. 49.), and thus appears to suppose that this 
dignity, like many Roman magistracies, was an annual one; where- 
as it was originally held for lite, and even in that period of Roman 
ascendancy, was not a regular annual office, but was transferred as 
often as it pleased the arbitrariness of the Romans. To conclude 
on the authority of the fourth gospel, in opposition to the general 
custom, and notwithstanding the silence of Josephus, that Annas 
and Caiaphas, by a private agreement, held the office for a year by 
turns,t is an expedient to which those may resort whom it pleases ; 
to take évavrov indefinitely for xpévov,t is, from the twofold repeti- 
tion of the same expression v. 51 and xviii. 13, inadmissible; that 
at that period the high priesthood was frequently transferred from 
one to another, and some high priests were not allowed to remain 
in their office longer than a year,§ did not justify our author in de- 
signating Caiaphas as the high priest of a particular year, when in 
fact he filled that post for a series of years, and certainly throughout 
the duration of the public agency of Jesus; lastly, that John in- 
tended to say that Caiaphas was high priest in the year in which Je- 
sus died, without thereby excluding earlier and later years, in which 
he.also held the office,|| is an equally untenable position. For if the 
time in which an incident occurs is described as a certain year, this 
mode of expression must imply, that either the incident the date of 
which is to be determined, or the fact by which that date is to be 
determined, is connected with the term of a year. Thus either the 
author of the fourth gospel must have been of the opinion, that from 
the death of Jesus, to which this decision of Caiaphas was the initia- 
tive step, a plenitude of spiritual gifts, including the gift of prophecy 
to the high priest of that period, was dispensed throughout that 
particular year,f and no longer; or, if this be a far-fetched expla- 
nation, he must have imagined that Caiaphas was high priest for the 
term of that year only. Lucke concludes that as, according to Jo- 
sephus, the high priest of that period held his office for ten years 
successively, therefore John cannot have meant, by the expression 
dpxyepeds tov évavrov éxetvov, that the office of high priest was an 
annual one; whereas the author of the Probabilia, on the ground 
that the evidence of this meaning in the words of the gospel, is far 
more certain than that John is its author, reverses this proposition, 
and concludes, that as the fourth gospel here presents an idea con- 
cerning the duration of the office of high priest which could not be 
entertained in Palestine, therefore its author cannot have been a na- 
tive of Palestine.** 


* As the author of the Probabilia thinks, 8. 94. + Hug, ut sup. 8.221. $ Kuindl, 
in loc. § Paulus, Comm. 4, & 579 f. {J Lacke, in loc. 4 Lightfoot, in loc. 
#* Probabil. ut sup. 
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Of the further statements also, as to the points in which Jesus 
gave offence to the hierarchy of his nation, those which the synop- 
tists have alone, or in common with John, are credible; those which 
are peculiar to the latter, not so. Among those which are common 
to both sides, the solemn entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, and the 
strong attachment of the people to him, were equally natural causes 
of offence with his discourses and actions in opposition to the sab- 
batical institutions, in whatever the latter may have consisted; on 
the contrary, the manner in which, according to the fourth gospel, 
the Jews take offence at the declarations of Jesus concerning him- 
self as the Son of God, is, according to our earlier analysis,” as in- 
conceivable, as it is consistent with the common order of things that 
the polemical tone towards the Pharisees which the first evangelists 
all lend to Jesus, should irritate the party attacked. Thus no new 
or more profound insight into the causes and motives of the reaction 
against Jesus, is to be obtained from the fourth gospel: but the in- 
formation which the synoptists have preserved to us fully suffices to 
make that fact intelligible. 


§ 118. JESUS AND HIS BETRAYER. 


ALTHOUGH it had been resolved in the council of the chief priests 
and elders, that the feast time should be allowed to pass over before 
any measures were taken against Jesus, because any act of violence 
against him in these days might easily excite an insurrection, on 
the part of his numerous adherents among the visitants to the feast 
(Matt. xxvi. 5; Mark xiv. 2.): yet this consideration was super- 
seded by the facility with which one of his disciples offered to de- 
liver him into their hands. Judas, surnamed ’loxapiotn¢, doubtless 
on account of his origin from the Jewish city of Keriotht (Josh. xv. 
25.), went, according to the synoptists, a few days before the pass- 
over, to the heads of the priesthood, and volunteered to deliver Jesus 
quietly into their hands, for which service they promised him money, 
according to Matthew, thirty pieces of silver (dpyipsa, Matt. xxvi. 
14 ff. parall.). Of such an antecedent transaction between Judas 
and the enemies of Jesus, the fourth gospel not only says nothing, 
but appears moreover to represent the matter as if Judas had not 
formed the determination of betraying Jesus to the priesthood, until 
the last supper, and had then promptly put it into execution. The 
same entering (eloeAOetv) of Satan into Judas, which Luke (xxii. 3.) 
places betore his first interview with the chief priests, and before 
any preparation had been made for Jesus and his disciples to eat 


* Vid. pag. 296. + Olshausen gives us more precise information concerning the 
descent of the traitor, when he says (bibl. Comm. 2, 8 458 Anm.): ‘Perhaps the pas- 
sage, Gen. xlix. 17, Dan shall be a serpent, an adder in the path, that biteth the horse's 
heels so that his rider shall fall backward, is a prophetic intimation of the treachery of Ju- 
das, whence we might conclude that he was of the tribe of Dan.” 
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the passover together, is represented by the author of the fourth 
gospel as occurring at this meal, before Judas left the company (xiii. 
27.): a proof, as it appears, that in the opinion of this evangelist 
Judas now first made his traitorous visit. He does indeed observe, 
before the meal (xiii. 2.), that the devel had put it into the heart of 
Judas to betray Jesus, and this tov dtaBdAov BeBAnnérog ele rH nap- 
diay is commonly regarded as the parallel of Luke's elo7jAGe oaravac 
(Satan entered into him, being understood to imply the formation 
of the treacherous resolve, in consequence of which Judas went to 
the chief priests: but if he had previously been in treaty with them, 
the betrayal was already completed and it is then not easy to per- 
ceive what can be meant by the words elo7Aev el¢ avtév 6 caravac 
on the occasion of the last meal, since the summoning of those who 
were to seize Jesus was no new diabolical resolution, but only the 
execution of that which had already been embraced. The expres- 
sion in John v. 27 only obtains an entirely consistent sense in dis- 
tinction from v. 2, when the BdAAecy ele tv xapdiay in the latter, is 
understood of the rising of the thought, the eloeAGeZv in the former, 
of the ripening of this thought into resolution, the supposition that 
Judas had pledged himself to the chief priests before the meal being 
thus excluded.* In this manner, however, the statement of the sy- 
noptists that Judas, some time before the perpetration of his treach- 
erous act, made a bargain with the enemies of Jesus, stands in con- 
tradiction with that of John, that he only put himself in league with 
them immediately before the deed; and here Luicke decides in fa- 
vour of Jolin, maintaining it to be after his departure from the last 
supper (xii. 30.), that Judas made that application to the chief 
priests which the synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 14 f. parall.) place before 
the meal.t But this decision of Licke’s is founded solely on defer- 
ence to the presupposed authority of John; for even if, as he re- 
marks, Judas could very well obtain an interview with the priests 
when night had commenced: still, regarding the matter apart from 
any presuppositions, the probability is beyond comparison stronger 
on the side of the synoptists, who allow some time for the affair, 
than on that of John, according to whom it is altogether sudden, and 
Judas, truly as it he were possessed, rushes out when it is alread 
night to treat with the priests, and immediately hurry to the deed. 
Concerning the motives which induced Judas to league himself 
with the encmies of Jesus, we learn from the three first gospels no 
more than that he received money from the chief priests. This 
would indicate that he was actuated by covetousness, especially ac- 
cording to the narrative in Matthew, where Judas, before he prom- 
ises to betray Jesus, puts the question, What will ye give me? 
Clearer light is thrown on this subject by the statement of the fourth 


* That, according to the account in John, Judas first went to the chief priests from 
the meal, is acknowledged Ly Lightfoot also (hora, p, 465,.), but he on this account re- 
gards the meal described by John as earlier than the synoptical one. ¢ Comm. z. Joh. 
2, § 484, 
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spel (xii. 4 ff.), that on the occasion of the meal in Bethany, Ju- 
das was indignant at the anointing, as an unnecessary expenditure, 
that he carried the purse, and acted the thief in that office; whence 
it might be supposed that the avarice of Judas, no longer satisfied 
by his peculations on the funds of the society, hoped to reap a more 
considerable harvest by betraying Jesus to the rich and powerful 
sacerdotal party. We must hold ourselves under obligation to the 
author of the fourth gospel, that by the preservation of*these parti- 
culars, which are wanting in the other evangelists, he has made the 
act of Judas somewhat more comprehensible,—so soon as his state- 
ments are shown to have an historical foundation. We have shown 
above, however, how improbable it is that, had that censure really 
proceeded from Judas, the legend should have lost this trait :* how 
probable, on the other hand, a legendary origin of it, it is easy to 
discern. The meal at Bethany stood in the evangelical tradition 
near to the end of the life of Jesus, an end brought about by the 
treachery of Judas ;—how easily might the thought arise in some 
one, that the narrow-minded censure of a noble prodigality could 
only come from the covetous Judas? That the censure at the same 
time turned upon the propriety of selling the ointment for the benefit 
of the poor, could in the mouth of Judas be only a pretext, behind 
which he concealed his selfishness : but advantage to himself from 
the sale of the ointment could not be expected by him, unless he 
allowed himself to purloin some of the money saved; and this again 
he could not do, unless he were the purse-bearer. If it thus appear 
possible for the statement that Judas was a thief and had the bag, 
to have had an unhistorical origin: we have next to inquire whether 
there are any reasons for supposing that such was actually the case. 
Here we must take into consideration another point on which 
the synoptists and John differ, namely, the foreknowledge of Jesus 
that Judas would betray him. In the synoptical gospels, Jesus first 
manifests this knowledge at the last supper, consequently at a time 
in which the deed of Judas had virtually been perpetrated ; and ap- 
parently but a short time before, Jesus had so little presentiment 
that one of the twelve would be lost to him, that he promised them 
all, without exception, the honour of sitting on twelve thrones of 
judgment in the palingenesia (Matt. xix. 28.). According to John, 
on the contrary, Jesus declares shortly before the time of the last 
passover but one, consequently a year before the result, that one of 
the twelve is a devil, didBoAoc, meaning, according to the observation 
of the evangelist, Judas, as his future betrayer (vi. 70.); for, as it 
had been observed shortly before (v. 64), Jesus knew from the be- 
ginning,—who should betray him. According to this, Jesus knew 
from the commencement of his acquaintance with Judas, that this 
disciple would prove a traitor; and not merely did he foresee this 
external issue, but also, since he knew what was in man (John ii. 
25.), he must have penetrated the motives of Judas, namely, covet- 


* Vid. pag. 439 § 89. 
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ousness and love of money. And if so, would he have made him 
purse-bearer, i. e. placed him in a position in which his propensity 
to seek gain by any means, even though dishonest, must have had 
the most ares Aa nourishment? Would he have made him a thief 
by giving him opportunity, and thus, as if designedly, have brought 
up in him a betrayer for himself? Considered simply in an eco- 
nomical point of view, who entrusts a purse to one of whom he 
knows that he robs it? Then, in relation to the idea of Jesus as a 
moral teachcr, who places the weak in a situation which so con- 
stantly appeals to his weak point, as to render it certain that he will 
sooner or later give way to the temptation? No truly: Jesus as- 
suredly did not so play with the souls immediately entrusted to him, 
did not exhibit to them so completely the opposite of what he taught 
them to pray for, lead us not into temptation (Matt. vi. 13.), as to 
have made Judas, of wliom he foreknew that he would become his 
betrayer out of covetousness, the purse-bearer of his society ; or, if 
he gave him this office, he cannot have had such a foreknowledge. 
n order to arrive at a decision in this alternative, we must con- 
sider that foreknowledge separately, and inquire whether, apart 
from the treasurership of Judas, it be probable or not? We shall 
not enter on the question of the psychological possibility, because 
there is always freedom of appeal to the divine nature of Jesus; 
but with regard to the moral possibility it is to be asked, whether 
presupposing that foreknowledge, it be justifiable in Jesus to have 
chosen Judas among the twelve, and to have retained him within 
this circle? As it was only by this vocation that his treachery as 
such could be rendered possible; so Jesus appears, if he foresaw 
this treachery, to have designedly drawn him into the sin. It is 
urged that intercourse with Jesus afforded Judas the possibility of 
escaping that abyss:* Lut Jesus 1s supposed to have foreseen that 
this possibility would not be realized. It ig further said that even 
in other circles the evil implanted in Judas would not the less have 
developed itself in a different form: a proposition which has a strong 
tinge of fatalism. Again, when it is said to be of no avail to a man 
that the evil, the germ of which lies within him, should not be de- 
veloped, this appears to lead to consequences which are repudiated 
by the apostle Paul, Rom. iii. 8; vi. 1 f. And regarding the sub- 
ject in relation to fecling merely,—how could Jesus endure to have 
a man, of whom he knew that he would be his betrayer, and that 
all instruction would be fruitless to him, as his constant attendant 
throughout the whole period of his public life? Must not the pres- 
ence of such a person have every hour interfered with his confi- 
dential intercourse with the rest of the twelve? Assuredly they must 
have been weighty motives, for the sake of which Jesus imposed on 
himself anything so repugnant and difficult. Such motives or ob- 
jects must either have had relation to Judas, and thus have con- 
sisted in the design to make him better—which however was pre- 


* See these and the following reasons in Olshausen, 2, 8. 458 ff. 
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cluded by the decided foreknowledge of his crime; or they must 
have had relation to Jesus himself and his work, i. ce. Jesus had 
the conviction that if the work of redemption by means of his death 
were to be effected, there must be one to betray him.* But for the 
purpose of redemption, according to the Christian theory, the death 
of Jesus was the only indispensable means: whether this should be 
brought about by a betrayal, or in any other way, was of no mo- 
ment, and that the enemies of Jesus must, earlier or later, have 
succeeded in getting him into their power without the aid of Judas, 
is undeniable. That the betrayer was indispensable in order to bring 
about the death of Jesus exactly at the passover, which was a type 
of himselff—with such trivialities it will scarcely be attempted to 
put us off in these days. 

If then we are unable to discover any adequate motive which 
could induce Jesus, advertently to receive and retain in his society 
his betrayer in the person of Judas: it appears decided that he can- 
not beforehand have known him to be such. Schleiermacher, in 
order that he may not infringe on the authority of John by deny- 
ing this foreknowledge, prefers doubting that Jesus chose the twelve 
purely by his own act, and supposes that this circle was rather 
formed by the voluntary adherence of the disciplés; since it would 
be more easy to justify the conduct of Jesus, if he merely refrained 
from rejecting Judas when he spontaneously offered himself, than it 
he drew him to himself by free choice.$ But hereby the authority 
of John is still endangered, for it is he who makes Jesus say to the 
twelve: Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you (xv. 16. 
comp. vi. 76.) ; moreover, even dismissing the idea of a decided act 
of election, still for any one to remain constantly with Jesus there 
needed his permission and sanction, and even these he could not, 
acting humanly, give to a man of whom he knew that, by means of 
this relation to himself, he would be enabled to mature the blackest 
crime. It is said, however, that Jesus put himsclf entirely into the 
divine point of view, and admitted Judas into his society for the 
sake of the possibility of reformation which he yet foreknew would 
never be realized; but this would be a divine inhumanity,—not the 
conduct of the Godman. If, according to this, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain as historical the statement of the fourth gospel, 
that Jesus from the beginning knew Judas to be his betrayer: so 
it is equally easy to discern what even without historical foundation 
might lead to such a representation. 

It would be natural to suppose, that the fact of Jesus being be- 
trayed by one of his own disciples, would be injurious to him in 
the eyes of his enemies, even it we did not know that Celsus, in 
the character of a Jew, reproached Jesus that he was betrayed by 
one of those whom he called his disciples 6rt vy’ wv wvduace pabn- 
Ta@Y mpovdeen, as a proof that he was less able to attach his followers 


* Olshausen, ut sup. + Such an argument may be gathered from what Olshausen 
says, 2, S. 387, 388.  $ Ueber den Lukas, S. 88. 
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to himself than every robber-chief.* Now as the injurious conse- 
quences to be drawn from the ignominious death of Jesus, appeared 
to be most completely obviated by the assertion that he had long 
foreknown his death: so, the arguments against Jesus derived from 
the treachery of Judas, might seem to be most effectually repelled 
by the statement, that he had penetrated into the character of the 
traitor from the first, and could have escaped what his treason pre- 
pared for him; since this would involve the-inference that he had 
exposed himself to the effects of his faithlessness by his own free 
will, and out of higher considerations.t ‘This method included a 
second advantage, which attaches to the enunciator of every pre- 
diction alleged to be fulfilled, and which the fourth evangelist naively 
makes his Jesus express, when, after the exposure of the betrayer, 
he puts into his mouth the words: Wow J tell you before zt come, 
that when u 1s come to pass, ye may believe that I am he (xiii. 
19.)—in fact, the best motto for every vaticintum post eventum. 
These two objects were the more completely attained, the earlier 
the period in the life of Jesus to which this foreknowledge was re- 
ferred; whence it is to be explained why the author of the fourth 
gospel, not satisfied with the ordinary representation, that Jesus 
predicted his betrayal by Judas at the last supper, placed his knowl- 
edge on this subject in the commencement of the connexion between 
him and Judas. : 

This early knowledge on the part of Jesus concerning the trea- 
chery of Judas being dismissed as unhistorical, there would be room 
for the statement that Judas carried the purse of the society; since 
this particular only appeared incompatible with the above foreknowl- 
edge, while, if Jesus was in general mistaken in Judas, he might, 
under this error, have entrusted the funds to him. But by the proof 
that the representation of Jolin, in relation to the knowledge of Je- 
sus concerning his betrayer, is a fictitious one, its credibility in this 
matter is so shaken, that no confidence can be placed in the other 
statement. If the author of the fourth gospel has embellished the 
relation between Jesus and Judas on the side connected with Jesus, 
he can scarcely have left the side of Judas unadorned; if he has 
introduced the tact, that Jesus was betrayed, by making Jesus fore- 
see this part of his destiny, his other statement, that Judas had be- 
forehand exhibited his avarice by a dishonest use of the common 
purse, may easily be only an introduction to the fact, that Jesus 
was betrayed by Judas. 


* Orig. c. Cels. ii. 11 f. + Comp. Probabil. p. 139.  } Still farther back we find, 
not the knowledge of Jesus concerning his betrayer, Lut an important meeting between 
them, in the apocryphal Evangeliun infantia arabicum, c. xxxv. ap. Fabricius 1, p. 197 
f., ap. Thilo, 1, p. 103 f. Here a demoniacal Loy, who in his attacks bit violently at every- 
thing around him, is brought to the child Jesus, attempts to bite him, and because he can- 
not reach him with his teeth, gives him a blow on the right side, whereupon the child 
Jesus weeps, while Satan comes out of the boy in the form of a furious dog. Hic autem 
puer, qui Jesum percussit et ex quo Satanas sub furma canis exivit, fuit Judas Ischariotes, 
gui ium Judaeis prodidit. 
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But even though we renounce the information given by John 
concerning the character and motives of Judas: we still retain, in 
the fore-mentioned statement of the synoptists, the most decided 
intimation that the chief motive of his deed was covetousness. 


$119. DIFFERENT OPINIONS CONCERNING THE CHARACTER OF JUDAS, 
AND THE MOTIVES OF HIS TREACHERY. 


From the earliest to the latest time there have been persons, 
who have held opinions at issue with this view of the New Testa- 
ment writers concerning the motives of Judas, and with their en- 
tirely reprobatory judginent upon them (comp. Acts i. 16. ff.); and 
this divergency has arisen partly out of an exaggerated supranatu- 
ralism, and partly out of a rationalistic bias. 

An over-strained supranaturalism, proceeding from the point of 
view presented in the New Testament itself, namely, that the death 
of Jesus, decreed in the divine plan of the world for the salvation 
of mankind, might even regard Judas, by whose treachery the death 
of Jesus was brought about, as a blameless instrument in the hand 
of Providence, a co-operator in the redemption of mankind. He 
might be placed in tlus light by the supposition that he had knowl- 
edge of that divine decree, and that its fulfilment was the object at 
which he aimed in betraying Jesus. We actually find this mode 
of viewing the subject on the part of the gnostic scct of the Cainites, 
who, according to the ancient writers on heresies, held that Judas 
had liberated himaelf from the narrow Jewish opinions of thie other 
disciples and attained to the gnosis, and accordingly betrayed Jesus 
because he knew that by his death the kingdom of the inferior 
spirits who ruled the world would be overthrown.* Others in the 
early church admitted that Judas betrayed Jesus out of covetous- 
ness ; maintaining, however, that he did not anticipate the death of 
Jesus as a consequence of his betrayal, but supposed that he would, 
as he had often previously done, escape from his enemies by an 
exertion of his supernatural power :f an opinion which forms the 
transition to the modern methode of justifying the traitor. 

As the above mentioned supranaturalistic exaltation of Judas 
by the Cainites immediately proceeded from their antagonistic po- 
sition with respect to Judaism, in virtue of which they had made it 
a principle to honour all who were blamed by the Jewish authors 


* Tren, adv. haer. I. 85: Judam proditorem—solum prae ceteris cognoscentem veritatem 
porfecisse proditionis mysterium, per quem et terrena et coeleatia omnia dissoluta dicunt. 
Epiphan, xxxviii. 3: Some Cainites say, that Judas betrayed Jesus because he regarded 
him asa wicked man, rovnpdv, who meant to destroy the good law: GAdot d2 tev abray, obyi, 
dao, GAAG dyaddv adtdy dvra Tupédwxe Kuta Tv Emovparioy yrootv. Eyvwcay yap, gnaty, 
of Gpyovres, Sri. tay 6 Xprorde rapadodg cravpH, xevovTa: aitay 7 dovdevic durauc Kal 
tovTd, gnat, yvois 6 lobdac, Eomevae Kal ravra éxivnoev, Oote Tapadovvas abrdy, dyaddv 
boyov rotwjoas nyuiv tig owrnpiav. Kal dei jyac ématveiv Kal Grodidova: ait@ Tov braivoy, 5rt 

avrov xareoxevacdn fuiv 4 Tov oravpod owrnpia nai 9 dw THe ToaiTAC broVéotus TOY 
Gvw droxaAvyis. f Theopbylact. in Matth. xxvii. 4. 
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of the Old Testament, and the judaizing authors of the New, and 
vice versa: so Rationalism, especially in its first indignation at the 
long subjection of the reason to the fetters of authority, felt a certain 
delight both in divesting of their nimbus those biblical tak 

who according to its views had been too zealously deified by ortho- 
doxy, and also in defending and elevating those who were con- 
4emned or depreciated by the latter. Hence, in the Old Testament, 
the exaltation of Esau over Jacob, of Saul over Samuel; in the New, 
of Martha over Mary, the eulogiums on the doubting Thomas, and 
now the apology even for the traitor Judas. According to some, he 
became a criminal out of injured honour: the manner in which Jesus 
reproved him at the meal at Bethany, and, in general, the inferior 
degree of regard which he experienced in comparison with other 
disciples, converted his love for his teacher into hatred and revenge.* 
Others have preferred the conjecture preserved by Theophylact, that 
Judas may have hoped to see Jesus this time also escape from his 
enemies. Some have taken up this idea in the supranaturalistic 
sense, supposing it to be the expectation of Judas that Jesus would 
set himself at liberty by an exertion of his miraculous power ;f . 
others consistently with their point of view have supposed that 
Judas may probably have expected that if Jesus were taken prisoner 
the people would raise an insurrection in his favour and set him at 
liberty.t These opinions represent Judas as one who, in common 
with the other disciples, conceived the messianic kingdom as an 
earthly and political one, and hence was discontented that Jesus so 
long abstained from availing himself of the popular favour, in order 
to assume the character of the messianic ruler. Instigated either 
by attempts at bribery on the part of the Sanhedrim, or by the 
rumour of their plan to seize Jesus in secret after the feast, Judas 
sought to forestall this project, which must have been fatal to Jesus, 
and to bring about his arrest before the expiration of the feast time, 
in which he might certainly hope to see Jesus liberated by an in- 
suirection, by which means he would be compelled at last to throw 
himself into the arms of the people, and thus take the decisive step 
towards the establishment of his dominion. When he heard Jesus 
speak of the necessity of his being captured, and of his rising again 
in three days, he understood these expressions as an intimation of 
the concurrence of Jesus in his plan; under this mistake, he partly 
failed to hear, and partly misinterpreted, his additional admonitory 
discourse ; and especially understood the words: What thou doest, 
do quickly, as an actual encouragement to the execution of his 
design. He took the thirty picces of silver from the priests either 
to conceal his real intentions under the appearance of covctousness, 
and thus to lull every suspicion on their part ; or, because, while he 


* Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, S. 249. Klopstock gives a similar representation in his 
Messias. ¢ K. Ch. L. Schmidt, exeg. Beitrage, 1. Thl. 2ter Versuch, S. 18 ff; comp. 
Schmidt's Bibliothek, 3, 1,8. 163 ff. ft Paulus, exeg. Handb, 3. B.S. 451 ® LJ. 1. 
B. 8. 143 &.; Hase, L. J. 3132. Comp, Vheile, zur Biographie Jesu, 3 33. 
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expected an exaltation to one of the first places in the kingdom of 
his master, he was not unwilling to combine with it even that small 
advantage. But Judas had miscalculated in two points: first, in not 
considering that after the feasting of the paschal night, the people 
would not be early on the alert for an insurrection ; scone in 
overlooking the probability, that the Sanhedrim would hasten to 
deliver Jesus into the hands of the Romans, from whom a popular 
insurrection would hardly suffice to deliver him. Thus Judas is 
supposed to be either an honest man misunderstood,* or a deluded 
one, wlio however was of no common character, but exhibited even 
in his despair the wreck of apostolic greatness;t or, he is supposed, 
by evil means, indecd to have sought the attainment of an object, 
which was nevertheless good.{ Neander imagines the two opposite 
Opinions concerning Jesus, the supernatural and the natural, to 
have presented themselves to the mind of Judas in the form of 
a dilemma, so that he reasoned thus: if Jesus is the Messiah, a 
delivery into the hands of his enemies will, owing to his supernatural 
power, in no way injure him, but will, on the contrary, serve to 
accelerate his glorification; if, on the other hand, he is not the 
Messiah, he deserves destruction. According to this, the betrayal 
was merely a test, by which the doubting disciple meant to try the 
messiahship of his master.§ 

Among these views, that which derives the treachery of Judas 
from wounded ambition, is the only one which can adduce a positive 
indication in its favour: namely, the repulse which the traitor drew 
on himself from Jesus at the meal in Bethany. But against such 
an appeal to this reproof we have already, on another occasion, 
applied the remark of the most recent criticism, that its mildness, 
especially as compared with the far more severe rebuke administered 
to Peter, Matt. xvi. 23, must forbid our attributing to it such an - 
effect as the rancour which it is supposed to have engendered in 
Judas ;|| while that in other instances he was less considered than 
his fellow-disciples, we have nowhere any trace. 

All the other conjectures as to what was properly the motive of 
the deed of Judas, can only be supported by negative grounds, i. e. 
grounds which make it improbable in general that his project had a 
bad aim, and in particular, that his motive was covetousness; a 
positive proof, that he intended to further the work of Jesus, and 
especially that he was actuated by violent political views of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, is not to be discovered. That Judas had in 
general no evil designs against Jesus is argued chiefly from the fact, 
that after the delivery of Jesus to the Romans, and the inevitable- 
ness of his death had come to his knowledge, he fell into despair ; 
this being regarded as a proof that he had expected an opposite 
result. But not only does the unfortunate result of crime; as Paulus 
thinks, but also its fortunate result, that is, its success, “exhibit 


* Schmidt, ut sup. f Hase. { Paulus. 2 Neander, L. J. Chr, S.578f. j Vid. 
pag. 434 3 88; comp. Hase, ut sup. 
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that’ which had before been veiled under a thousand extenuating 
pretexts, in all the blackness of its real form.” Crime once become 
real, once passed into act, throws off the mask which it might wear 
while it remained merely ideal, and existed in thought alone; hence, 
as little as the repentance of many a murderer, when he sees his 
victim lie before him, proves that he did not really intend to commit 
the murder; so little can the anguish of Judas, when he saw Jesus 
beyond rescue, prove that he had not beforehand contemplated the 
death of Jesus as the issue of his deed. | 

But, it is further said, covetousness cannot have been the motive 
of Judas; for if gain had been his object, he could not be blind to 
the fact that the continued charge of the purse in the society of Je- 
sus, would yield him more than the miserable thirty pieces of silver 
(from 20 to 25 thalers,* of our money), a sum which among the Jews 
formed the compensation for a wounded slave, being four months’ 
wages. But these thirty pieces of silver are in vain sought for in 
any other narrator than Matthew. John is entirely silent as to any 
reward offered to Judas by the priests; Mark and Luke speak in- 
definitely of money dpytptov, which they had promised him; and 
Peter in the Acts (i. 18.) merely mentions a reward, juc8d¢, which 
Judas obtained. Matthew, however, who alone has that definite 
sum, leaves us at the same time in no doubt as to the historical 
value of his statement. After relating the end of Judas, (xxvii. 9 
f.,) he cites a passage from Zechariah (xi. 12 f.; he ascribes it by 
mistake to Jeremiah), wherein likewise thirty pieces of silver appear 
as a price at which some one is valued. It is true that in the pro- 
phetic passage the thirty pieces of silver are not given as purchase 
money, but as hire; he to whom they are paid is the prophet, the 
representative of Jehovah, and the smallness of the sum is an em- 
blem of the slight value which the Jews set upon the divine benefits, 
so plentifully bestowed on them.t But how easily might this pas- 
sage, whicre there was mention of a shamefully low price (ironically 
a goodly price "p°7 774), at which the Israelites had rated the 
speaker in the prophecy, remind a Christian reader of his Messiah, 
who, in any case, had been sold for a paltry price compared with 
his value, and hence be led to determine by this passage, the price 
which was paid to Judas for betraying Jesus.{ Thus the thirty 
pieces of silver, tptdxov7a apyvpta, present no support to those who 
would prove that it could not be the reward which made Judas a 
traitor; for they leave us as ignorant as ever how great or how 
small was the reward which J udas received. Neither can we, with 
Neander, conclude that the sum was trifling from Matth. xxvii 6 
ff.; Acts i. 18, where it is said that a field, aypo¢, or xwplov, was 
purchased with the reward assigned to the treachery of Judas; since, 
even apart from the historical value of that statement, hereafter to 


* The German Thaler (Rixthaler) is equivalent to about five shillings. + Roser- 
miller, Schol. in V. T. 7,4, 8 318 ®  } Even Neander thinks this a possible origin of 
the above statement in the first gospel, & 474, Anm. 
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be examined, the two expressions adduced may denote a larger or a 
smaller piece of land, and the additional observations of Matthew, 
that it was destined to bury strangers in, el¢ tapi trois gévots, will 
not allow us to think of a very small extent. How the same theo- 
logian can discover in the statement of the two intermediate evan- 
eeliata that the Jewish rulers had promised Judas money, dpyvptov, 
an intimation that the sum was srhall, it is impossible to conceive.-— 
Far more weighty is the observation above made with a different 
aim, that Jesus would scarcely have appointed and retained as purse- 
bearer one whom he knew to be covetous even to dishonesty; whence 
Neander directly infers that the fourth evangelist, when he derived 
the remark of Judas at the meal in Bethany from his covetousness, 
put a false construction upon it, in consequence of the idea which 
ultimately prevailed respecting Judas, and especially added the ac- 
cusation, that Judas robbed the common fund, out of his own imag- 
ination.* But in opposition to this it is to be asked, whether in 
Neander’s point of view it be admissible to impute to the apostle 
John, who is here understood to be the author of the fourth gospel, 
so groundless a calumny—for such it would be according to Nean- 
der’s supposition; and, in our point of view, it would at least be 
more natural to conclude, that Jesus indeed knew Judas to be fond 
of money, but did not until the last believe him to be dishonest, and 
hence did not consider him unfit for the post in question. Neander 
observes in conclusion: if Judas could be induced by money to be- 
tray Jesus, he must have long lost all true faith in him. This in- 
deed follows of necessity, and must be supposed in every view of 
the subject; but this extinction of faith could of itself only lead him 
to go back, dreAeiv el¢ 7a driow (John vi. 66.); in order to prompt 
him to meditate treachery there must be a further, special incitement, 
which, intrinsically, might just as well be covetousness, as the views 
which are attributed to him by Neander and others. 

That covetousness, considered as such an immediate motive, 
suffices to explain the deed of Judas, I will not maintain; I only 
contend that any other motives are neither stated nor anywhere in- 
timated in the gospels, and that consequently every hypothesis as 
to their existence is built on the air.f 


§ 120. PREPARATION FOR THE PASSOVER. 


On the first day of unleavened bread, in the evening of which 
the paschal lamb was to be slain, consequently, the day before the 
feast properly speaking which however commenced on that evening, 
i. e. the 14th of Nisan, Jesus, according to the two first evangelists, 
in compliance with a question addressed to him by the disciples, 
sent—Matthew leaves it undecided which and how many, Mark 
says, two disciples, whom Luke designates as Peter and John—to 


* L. J. Chr. §. 573. + Comp. also Fritzache, in Matth. p. 769 f. 
‘A, 
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Jerusalem (perhaps from Bethany), to bespeak a place in which he 
might partake of the passover with them, and to make the further 
arrangements (Matt. xxvi. 17 ff. parall.). The three narrators do 
not altogether agree as to the directions which Jesus gave to these 
disciples. According to all, he sends them to a man of whom they 
had only to desire, in the name of their master d:ddoxadog, a, place 
in which to celebrate the passover, in order at once to have their 
want supplicd: but first, this locality is more particularly described 
by the two intermediate evangelists than by Matthew, namely, as 
a large upper room, which was already furnished and prepared 
for the reception of guests; and secondly, the manner in which 
they were to find the owner, is described by the former otherwise 
than by the latter. Matthew makes Jesus merely say to the dis- 
ciples, that they were to go ¢o such a man, mpcg tov deiva: the 
others, that, being come into the city, they would meet a man dear 
ing a pitcher of water, whom they were to follow into the honse 
which he should enter, and there make their application to the owner. 

In this narrative there have been found a multitude of difficul- 
ties, which Gabler has assembled in a special treatise.* At the very 
threshold of the narrative it occasions surprise, that Jesus should 
not have thought of any preparation for the passover until the last 
day, nay, that he should even then have needed to be reminded of 
it by the disciples, as the two first evangelists tell us: for, owing to 
the great influx of people at the time of the passover (2,700,000, 
according to Josephus),f the accomodations in the city were soon 
disposed of, and the majority of the strangers were obliged to en- 
camp in tents before the city. It is the more remarkable, then, that, 
notwithstanding all this, the messengers of Jesus find the desired 
chamber disengaged, and not only so, but actually kept in reserve 
by the owner and prepared for a repast, as if he had had a presenti- 
ment that it would be bespoken by Jesus. And so confidently is 
this reckoned on by Jesus that he directs his disciples to ask the 
owner of the house,—not whether he can obtain from him a room 
in which to eat the passover, but merely—z/ere the guest-chamber 
appropriated to this purpose may be? or, if we take Matthew's ac- 
count, he directs them to say to him that he will eat-the passover at 
his house ; to which it must be added that, according to Mark and 
Luke, Jesus even knows what kind of chamber will be assigned 
him, and in what part of the house it is situated. But the way in 
which, according to these two evangelists, the two disciples were to 
find their way to the mght house, is especially remarkable. The 
words o7dyeve ele tiv méALY Tpd¢ Tdv deiva in Matthew (v. 18), sound 
as if Jesus had named the person to whom the disciples were to go, 
but that the narrator either would not or could not repeat it: whereas 
in the two other evangelists, Jesus indicates the house into which 
they were to enter, by means of a person whom they would meet 


* Ueber die Anordnung des letzten Paschamahls Jesu, in his neuest. theol. Journal, 
2, 5,8. 441 ff $ Bell. jud viix. 8. 
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carrying a vessel of water. Now how could Jesus in Bethany, or 
wherever else he might be, foreknow this accidental circumstance, 
unless, indeed, it had been preconcerted that at this particular time 
a servant from the house should appear with a vessel of water, and 
thus await the messengers of Jesus? To the rationalistic exposi- 
tors everything in our narrative appeared to point to a preconcerted 
arrangement; and this being presupposed, they believed that all its 
difficulties would at once be solved. The disciples, dispatched so 
late, could only find a room disengaged if it had heen previously be- 
spoken by Jesus; he could only direct them to address the owner 
of the house so categorically, if he had already previously made an 
arrangement with him; this would explain the precise knowledge 
of Jesus as to the locality, and, lastly, (the point from which this 
explanation sets out,) his certainty that the disciples would meet a 
man carrying water from that particular house. This circumlocu- 
tory manner of indicating the house, which might have been avoided 
by the simple mention of the owner’s name, is supposed to have 
been adopted by Jesus, that the place where he intended to keep 
the passover might not be known before the time to the betrayer, 
who would otherwise perhaps have surprised him there, and thus 
have disturbed the repast.* 

But such is not at all the impression produced by the evan- 
gelical narrative. Ofa ial arrangement, of a previous be- 
speaking of the apartment, it says nothing; on the contrary, the 
words, they found as he had sard unto them, in Mark and Luke, 
seem intended to convey the idea that Jesus was able to predict 
every thing as they afterwards actually found it; a solicitous fore- 
sight is nowhere indicated, but rather a miraculous foreknowledge. 
Here, in fact, as above in the procuring of the animal for the en- 
trance into Jerusalem, we have a twofold miracle: first, the fact 
that everything stands ready to supply the wants of Jesus, and that 
no one is able to withstand the power of his name: secondly, the 
ability of Jesus to take cognizance of distant circumstances, and to 
predict the merest fortuities.¢ It must create surprise that, forcibly 
as this supranaturalistic conception of the narrative before us urges 
itself upon the reader, Olshausen himself seeks to elude it, by argu- 
ments which would nullify most of the histories of miracles, and 
which we are accustomed to hear only from rationalists. To the 
impartial expositor, he says,t the narrative does not present the 
slightest warrant for a miraculous interpretation, (we almost fancy 
ourselves transported into the commentary of Paulus); if the narra- 
tors intended to recount a miracle, they must have expressly ob- 
served that no previous arrangement had been made (precisely the 


* Thus Gabler. ut sup.; Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B.S. 481; Kern, Hauptthatsachen, 
Tab. Zeitschr. 1836, 8, 8 3 f.; Neander, 8.583. + Beza, in Matth. xxvi. 18, correctly, 
save that he supposes too special a reference to the approaching safferings of Jesus, thus 
represents the oliject of this prediction: ut magis ac magis intelligere:t discipult, nihil temere 
in urbe magistro eventurum, sed quae ad minutissimas usque circumstantias perspecta haberet. 
~ Bibl. Comm. 2, 8. 385 £ Comp. in opposition tg this De Wette, \n \oc. 
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rationalistic demand—if a cure were meant to be recognized as a 
miracle, the application of natural means must have been i eed 
denied); moreover the object of such a miracle is not to be dis- 
cerned, a strengthening of the faith of the disciples was not then 
necessary, nor was it to be effected by this unimportant miracle, 
after the more exalted ones which had preceded it:—grounds on 
which the thoroughly similar narrative of the procuring of the ass 
for the entrance, which Olshausen upholds as a miracle, would be 
equally excluded from the sphere of the supernatural. 

The present narrative, indeed, is so strikingly allied to the 
earlicr one just mentioned, that in relation to their historical reality, 
the same judgment must be passed on both. In the one as in the 
other, Jesus has a want, the speedy supply of which is so cared for 
by God, that Jesus foreknows to the minutest particular the manner 
in which it is to be supplied; in the one he needs a guest chamber, 
as in the other an animal on which to ride; in the one as in the 
other, he sends out two disciples, to bespeak the thing required ; in 
the one he gives them as a sign by which to find the right house—a 
man carrying water whom they are to meet, as in the other they 
have a sign in the circumstance of the ass being tied where two 
roads mect; in the one as in the other, he directs his disciples 
simply to mention him to the owner, in the one case as the master, 
dtddoxadog, in the other, as the lord, Kvptos, in order to ensure un- 
hesitating compliance with his demand ; in both instances the result 
closely corresponds to his prediction. In the narrative more im- 
mediately under our consideration, as in the earlier one, there is 
wanting an adequate object, for the sake of which so manifold a 
miracle should have been ordained; while the motive which might 
occasion the development of the miraculous narrative in the primi- 
tive Christian legend is obvious. An Old Testament narrative, to 
which we have already had occasion to refer in connexion with the 
earlier miracle, is still more strikingly recalled by the one before us. 
After disclosing to Saul that he was destined to be King of Israel, 
Samuel, as a sign of the truth of this more remote announcement, 
foretells whom Saul will meet on his return homewards: namely, 
first two men with the information that his father’s asses are found; 
then three others, who will be carrying animals for sacrifice, bread 
and wine, and will offer him some of the bread &c. (1 Sam. x. 1 ff): 
whence we see by what kind of predictions the Hebrew legend made 
its prophets attest their inspiration. 

As regards the relation of the gospels to each other, the narra- 
tive of Matthew is commonly placed far below that of the two other 
synoptists, and regarded as the later and more traditional.* The 
circumstance of the man carrying water, especially, is held to have 
belonged to the original fact, but to have been lost in tradition be- 
fore the narrative reached Matthew, who inserted in its place the 


* Schulz, Gber das Abendmahl, § 321; Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, 8. 280; 
Waisse, die evang. Gesch., 8. G00 £. 
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enigmatical indyete rpd¢ tov deiva, go to such a man. But we have 
seen, on the contrary, that the detva presents no difficulty ; while 
the circumstance of the water-bearer is in the highest degree enig- 
matical.* Still less is the omission of Matthew to designate the 
two commissioned disciples as Peter and John, an indication that 
the narrative of the thi spel is the more original one. For when 
Schleiermacher says that this trait might easily be lost in the course 
of transmission through several bande but that it could scarcely 
have been added by a later hand,—the latter half of his proposition, 
at least, is without foundation. There is little probability that Je- 
sus should have assigned so purely economical an office to the two 
most eminent disciples; whereas it is easy to conceive that in the 
first instance it was simply narrated, as by Matthew, that Jesus sent 
the disciples or some disciples, that hereupon the number was fixed 
at two, perhaps from the narrative of the procuring of the ass, and 
that at length, as the appointment had relation to a task which was 
altimately of high importance,—the preparing of the last meal of 
Jesus,—these a oA were filled by the two chief apostles, so that in 
this instance even Mark appears to have kept nearer to the original 
fact, since he has not adopted into his narrative the names of the 
two disciples, which are presented by Luke. 


§ 121. DIVERGENT STATEMENTS RESPECTING THE TIME 
OF THE LAST SUPPER. 


Not only does the fourth evangelist omit all mention of the 
above arrangements for the paschal meal; he also widely diverges 
from the synoptists in‘ relation to the meal itself. Independently of 
the difference which runs throughout the description of the scene, 
and which can only be hereafter considered, he appears, in regard 
to the time of the meal, to represent it as occurring before the pass- 
over, as decidedly as it is represented by the synoptists to be the 
paschal meal itself. 

When we read in the latter, that the day on which the disciples 
were directed by Jesus to prepare for the meal, was already the jirst 
day of unleavened bread, 1) TpwTn Tav doipwr, when the passover 
must be killed, év q &det QieoOa rd mdoxva (Matt. xxvi. 17 parall.): 
we cannot suppose the meal in question to have been any other than 
the paschal; further, when the disciples ask Jesus, Where wilt 
thou that we prepare for thee to eat the passover ? Tov OéAets éror- 
péownéy co payety rd téoxa; when it is hereupon said of the dis- 
ciples, that they made ready the passover, jroiuacav 7d ndoya (Matt. 
v. 19 parall.), and of Jesus, that when evening was come, he sat 
down with the twelve, spiac yevouévncg dvéxetto peta tév dadexa (v. 
20): the meal to which they here sat down appears to be marked 


* Vid. Theile, tiber die letzte Mahlzeit Jesu, in Winer's and Engelhardt’s neucin kr. 
Journal, 2, S. 169, Anm., and zur Biographie Jesu, @ 31. : 
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out even to superfluity as the paschal, even if Luke (xxii. 15.) did 
not make Jesus open the repast with the words: Weth desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you, emtBupia éneBipnoa tovro rb 
ndoxa payetv pe?’ tudv, When, on the other hand, the fourth gos- 
pel commences its narrative ot the last meal with the statement of 
time: before the feast of the passover, mpd 62 tg éopryc rou mdoxa, 
(xiii. 1); the supper, detrvov, which is mentioned immediately after, 
(v. 2) appears also to happen before the passover; especially as 
throughout John’s description of this evening, which, especially in 
relation to the discourses accompanying the meal, is very ample, 
there is not any notice or even allusion, to indicate that Jesus was 
on this occasion celebrating the passover. Further, when Jesus 
after the meal addresses the traitor with the summons, what thou 
doest, do quickly; this is misunderstood by the rest of the dis- 
ciples to mean, Buy those things that we have need of against 
the feast, elg tiv éopriy (vy. 29). Now the requirements for the 
feast related chiefly to the paschal meal, and consequently the 
meal just concluded cannot have been the paschal. Again, it is 
said, xviii. 28., that on the following morning, the Jews would 
not enter the Gentile pretorium, lest they should be defiled; 
but that they might eat the passover, iva pi) pavOdotv, dad’ iva 
pdywot Tb mdoxa: whence it would seem that the paschal meal was 
yet in prospect. To this it may be added that this same succeed- 
ing day, on which Jesus was crucified, is called the preparation of 
the pussover, Tapackev? Tov Tdoyxa, i. e. the day on the evening of 
which the paschal lamb was to be eaten; moreover, when it is said 
of the second day after the meal in question, being that which Je- 
sus passed in the grave: that sabbath day was an high day, iv 
yap peyaAn 7) tuépa éxeivov zov oaBBdtov (xix. 31.); this peculiar 
solemnity appears to have proceeded from the circumstance, that on 
that sabbath fell the first day of the passover, so that the paschal 
lamb was not eaten on the evening on which Jesus was arrested, 
but on the evening of his burial. 

These divergencies are so important, that many expositors, in 
order to prevent the evangelisis from falling into contradiction with 
each other, have here also tried the old expedient of supposing that 
they do not speak of the same thing—that John intends to describe 
an altogether different repast from that of the synoptists. According 
to this view, the defrvov of John was an liars evening meal, 
doubtless in Bethany; on this occasion Jesus washed the disciples’ 
jeet, spoke of the betrayer, and after Judas had left the company, 
added other discourses of a consoling and admonitory tendency, un- 
til at length, on the morning of the 14th of Nisan, he summoned 
the disciples to depart from Bethany and proceed to Jerusalem in 
the words: A7vse, let us go hence (xiv. 31.). Here the synoptical 
account may be interposed, since it represents the two disciples as 
being sent forward to Jerusalem to prepare for the paschal meal, and 
then records its celebration, concerning which John is silent, and only 
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takes up the thread of the narrative at the discourses delivered after 
the paschal meal (xv. 1 ff.).* But this attempt to avoid contradic- 
tion by referring the respective narratives to totally different events, 
is counteracted by the undeniable identity of many features in the 
two meals. Independently of isolated particulars which are found 
alike in both accounts, it is plain that John, as well as the synop- 
tists, intends to describe the last meal of which Jesus partook with 
his disciples. This is implied in the introduction to John’s narra- 
tive; for the proof which is there said to be given of Jesus having 
loved his own unto the end, el¢ téAos, may be the most suitably 
referred to his last moments of companionship with them. In like 
manner, the discourses after the meal point to the prospect of imme- 
diate separation; and the meal and discourses are, in John also, 
immediately followed by the departure to Gethsemane and the ar- 
rest of Jesus. It is true that, according to the above opinion, these 
last-named incidents are connected only with those discourses which 
were delivered on the occasion of the later meal, omitted by John 
(xv. 17.): but that between xiv. 31. and xv. 1. the author of the 
fourth gospel intentionally omitted the whole incident of the paschal 
meal, is a position which, although it might appear to explain with 
some plausibility the singular éyeipeoe, dywpev évrevOev, Arise, let 
us go hence, no one will now seriously maintain. But even admit- 
ting such an ellipsis, there still remains the fact that Jesus (xiii. 38.) 
foretells to Peter his denial with this determination of time: ov 47) 
dAEKTWp pwr7joy, the cock shall not crow, which he could only make use 
of at the last meal, and not, as is here presupposed, at an earlier one.t 

Thus this expedient must be relinquished, and it must be ad- 
mitted that all the evangelists intend to speak of the same meal, 
namely, the last of which Jesus partook with his disciples. And in 
making this admission, the fairness which we owe to every author, 
and which was believed to be due in a peculiar degree to the authors 
of the Bible, appeared to demand an inquiry whether, although they 
represent one and the same event with great divergencies in several 
respects, yet nevertheless both sides may not be correct. ‘To obtain 
an affirmative result of this inquiry it must be shown, as regards 
the time, either that the three first evangelists, as well as the fourth, 
do not intend to describe a paschal meal, or that the latter, as well 
as the former, does so intend. 

In an ancient fragment it is sought to solve the problem in the 
first method by denying that Matthew places the last meal of Jesus 
at the proper time tor the paschal meal, the evening of the 14th of 
Nisan, and his passion on the first day of the feast of the passover, 
the 15th of Nisan; but one does not see how the express indications 
respecting the passover in the synoptists can be neutralized. 


* Thus Lightfoot, hore, p. 463 ff.; Hess, Geschichte Jesu, 2, 8. 273 ff.; also Ven- 
tarini, 3, 8 634 ff. + An insufficient outlet from this difficulty is pointed out by Light- 
foot, p. 482 f.  t Fragm. ex Claudii Apollinaris libro de Paschate, in Chron. Paschal. 
ed. du Fresne. Paris, 1688, p 6 f. praef, 
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Hence it has been a far more general attempt in recent times, to 
draw John to the side of the other evangelists.* His expression 
before the feast of the passover, mpd Tit eopric rou mdoya (xui. 1.), 
was thought to be divested of its difficulty by the observation that 
it is not immediately connected with the supper deirvoy, but only 
with the statement that Jesus knew that his hour was come, and 
that he loved his own unto the end; it is only in the succeeding 
verse that there is any mention of the meal, to which therefore that 
determination of time does not refer. But to what then can it refer? 
to the knowledge that his hour was come? this is only an incidental 
remark; or to the love which endured to the end? but to this so 
special a determination of time can only refer, if an external proof 
of love be intended, and such an one is presented in his conduct at 
the meal, which consequently remains the point to which that de- 
termination of the day must apply. It is therefore conjectured 
further that the words pd rij¢ éoprij¢ were used out of accommoda- 
tion to the Greeks for whom John wrote: since that people did not, 
like the Jews, begin their day with the evening, the meal taken at 
the beginning of the first day of the passover, would appear to them 
to be taken on the evening before the passover. But what judicious 
writer, if he supposes a misconstruction possible on the part of the 
reader, chooses language which can only serve to encourage that 
misconstruction ? still more formidable difficulty is presented by 
xvii. 28, where the Jews, on the morning after the oe ee 
of Jesus, will not enter the judgment hall lest they should be defiled, 
but that they may cat the passover, add’ iva ddywot ro mdoxya. Nev- 
ertheless it was supposed that passages such as Deut. xvi. 1, 2., 
where all the sacrifices to be killed during the time of the passover 
are denoted by the expression nop, authorize the interpretation of 
7d mdoxae in this place of the remaining sacrifices to be offered dur- 
ing the paschal week, and pee of the Chagiga, which waa to 
be consumed towards the end of the first feast day. But as Mos- 
heim has correctly remarked, from the fact that the paschal lamb, 
together with the rest of the sacrifices to be offered ot the feast 
of the passover was designated mdoya, it by no means follows that 
these can be so designated with the exclusion of the paschal lamb.t 
On the other hand, the friends of the above view have sought to 
show the necessity of their mode of interpretation, by observing that 
for the eating of the passover which was celebrated late in the even- 
ing, consequently at tlie commencement of the succeeding day, the 
entering of a Gentile house in the morning, being a detilement which 
lasted only through the current day, would have been no disqualifi- 
cation; but that 1t would have been such for the partaking of the 
Chagiga, which was eaten in the afternoon, consequently on the same 
day on which the defilement was contracted: so that only this, and 


* See especially Tholuck and Olshausen, in loc.; Kern, Hauptthatsachen, Tibinger 
Zeitschr, 1836, 3, 8,5 ff, Diss, de vera notione cans Domini, annexed to Cudworth, 
syst, intell, p. 22, not, |. 
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not the passover, can have been intended. But first, we do not 
know whether entrance into a Gentile house was a defilement for 
the day merely ; secondly, if such were the case, the Jews, by a 
defilement contracted in the morning, would still have disqualified 
themselves from participating in the preparatory proceedings, which 
fell on the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan; as, for example, the 
slaying of the lamb in the outer court of the temple. Lastly, in 
order to interpret the passage xix. 14. in consistency with their own 
view, the harmonists understand the preparation of the passover, 
Tapaokevn Tov Tdoxa, to mean the day of preparation for the sabbath 
in the Easter week ; a violence of interpretation which at least finds 
no countenance in xix. 31., where the tapacxev? is said to be the 
preparation for the sabbath, since from this passage it only appears, 
that the evangelist conceived the first day of the passover as occur- 
ring that year on the sabbath.* 

These difficulties, which resist the reference of the narrative in 
John to a real paschal meal, appeared to be obviated by a presuppo- 
sition derived from Lev. xxiii. 5; Numb. ix. 3; and a passage in 
Josephus ;f namely, that the paschal lamb was eaten, not on the even- 
ing from the 14th to the 15th, but on that from the 13th to the 14th 
of Nisan, so that between the paschal meal and the first feast day, 
the 15th of Nisan, there fell a working day, the 14th. On this 
supposition, it would be correct that the day following the last pas- 
chal meal taken by Jesus, should be called, as in John xix, 14., 
the preparation of the passover, napackevi) tov mdoxa, because it 
was actually a day of preparation for the feast day; it would also 
be correct that the following sabbath should be called peydAn (xix. 
31.), since it would coincide with the first day of the feast} But 
the greatest difficulty, which lies in John xviii. 28. remains unsolved; 
for on this plan the words, that they might eat the passover, tva 
¢dywor ro rdoxa, must since the paschal meal would be already past, 
be understood of the unleavened bread, which was eaten also during 
the succeeding feast days: an interpretation which is contrary to all 
the usages of language. If to this it be added, that the supposition 
of a working day falling between the passover and the first feast 
day, has no foundation in the Pentateuch and Josephus, that it is 
decidedly opposed to later custom, and is in itself extremely improba- 
ble; this expedient cannot but be relinquished.§ 

Perceiving the impossibility of effecting the reconciliation of the 
synoptists with John by this simple method, other expositors have 
resorted to a more artificial expedient. ‘The appearance of the 
evangelists having placed the last meal of Jesus on different days, 
is alleged to have its truth in the fact, that either the Jews or Jesus 


* See these counter observations particulary in Lacke and De Wette, in loc,; in 
Sieffert, uber den Urspr. 8, 127 ff, and Winer, bib, Realworterb, 2, 8, 238 © + Antigq. 
IL xiv, 16, {¢ Fritzsche, vom Osterlamm; more recently, Rauch, in the theol, Studien 
und Kritiken, 1832, 3, 8.537 f. § Comp, De Wette, theol Studien und Krit, 1834, 4, 
& 939 f.; Tholuck, Comm, zum Joh, 8, 245 f.; Winer, ut sup, 
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celebrated the passover on another than the usual day. The Jews, 
say some, in order to avoid the inconvenience arising from the cir- 
cumstance, that in that year the first day of the passover fell on a 
Friday, so that two consecutive days must have been solemnized as 
a sabbath, deferred the paschal meal until the Friday evening, 
whence on the day of the crucifixion they had still to beware of 
defilement ; Jesus, however, adhering strictly to the law, celebrated 
it at the prescribed time, on the ‘Thursday evening: so that the 
synoptists are right when they describe the last meal of Jesus as 
an actual celebration of the passover; and John also is right when 
he represents the Jews as, the day after, still looking forward to the 
eating of the paschal lamb.* In this case, Mark would be wrong 
in his statement, that on the day when they killed the passover, 
dre Td méoxva EGvov (vy. 12), Jesus also caused it to be prepared ; but 
the main point is, that though in certain cases the ver was 
celebrated in a later month, it was still on the 15th day; there is 
nowhere any trace of a transference to a later day of the same 
month. It has therefore been a more favourite supposition that Je- 
sus anticipated the usual time of eating the passover. From purely 
personal motives, some have thought, foreseeing that at the proper 
time of the paschal supper he should be already lying in the grave, 
or at least not sure of lite until that period, he, like those Jews who 
were prevented from journeying to the feast, and like all the Jews 
of the present day, without a sacrificed lamb, and with mere substi- 
tutes for it, celebrated a commemorative passover, Taéoxa pvnuover- 
tixdv.¢ But in the first place, Jesus would not then, as Luke says, 
have kept the passover on the day on which the passover must be 
killed, év q &et OvecOat rd mdoya; and secondly, in the merely com- 
memorative celebration of the passover, though the prescribed lo- 
cality (Jerusalem) is dispensed with, the revilab time (the evening 
from the 14th to the 15th Nisan) is inviolably observed: whereas 
in the case of Jesus the reverse would hold, and he would have 
celebrated the passover at the usual place, but at an unusual ‘time, 
which is without example. ‘To shield the alleged transposition of 
the passover by Jesus trom the charge of being unprecedented and 
arbitrary, it has been maintained that an entire party of his cotempo- 
raries joined in celebrating the passover earlier than the great body 
of the nation. It is known that the Jewish sect of the Caraites or 
Scripturalists differed from the Rabbinites or Traditionalists es- 
pecially in the determination of the new moon, maintaining that the 
practice of the latter in fixing the new moon according to astro- 
nomical calculation was an innovation, whereas they, true to the 
ancient, legal practice, determined it according to an empirical ob- 
servation of the phase of the new luminary. Now in the time of 
Jesus, we are told, the Sadducces, from whom the Caraites are said 
to have sprung, determined the time of the new moon, and with it 
that of the festival of the passover, which was dependent upon it, 


* Calvin, in Matth, xxvi. 17. { Grotius, in Matth, xxvi, 18, 
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differently from the Pharisees; and Jesus, as the opponent of tradi- 
tion and the friend of scripture, favoured their practice in this 
matter.” But not to insist that the connexion of the Caraites with 
the ancient Sadducees is a mere conjecture; it was a wellfounded 
objection put forth by the Caraites, that the determination of the 
new moon by calculation did not arise until after the destruction of 
the temple by the Romans: so that at the time of Jesus such a 
difference cannot have existed; nor is there besides any indication 
to be discovered that at that time the passover was celebrated on 
different days by different parties.t Supposing, however, that the 
above difference as to.the determining of the new moon already 
prevailed in the time of Jesus, the settling of it according to the 
phase, which Jesus is supposed to have followed, would rather have 
resulted in a later than an earlier celebration of the passover ; whence 
some have actually conjectured that more probably Jesus followed 
the astronomical calculation. 

Besides what may thus be separately urged against every attempt 
at an amicable adjustment of the differences between the evangelists, 
as to the time of the last supper; there is one circumstance which 
is decisive against all, and which only the most recent criticism has 
adequately exposed. With respect, namely, to this contradiction, 
the case is not so that among passages for the most part harmonious, 
there appear only one or two statements of an apparently incon- 
sistent sense of which it might be said that the author had here 
used an inaccurate expression, to be explained from the remaining 
passages: but, that ad/ the chronological statements of the synoptists 
tend to show that Jesus must have celebrated the passover, all 
those of John, on the contrary, that he cannot have celebrated it.§ 
Thus there stand opposed to each other two differing series of evan- 
gelical passages, which are manifestly based on two different views 
of the fact on the part of the narrators: hence, as Sieffert remarks, 
to persist in disputing the existence of a divergency between the 
evangelists, can no longer be regarded as scientific exposition, but 
only as unscientific arbitrariness and obstinacy. ' 

Modern criticism is therefore constrained to admit, that on one 
side or the other there is an error; and, setting aside the current 
prejudices in favour of the fourth gospel, it was really an important 
reason which appeared to necessitate the imputation of this error to 
the synoptists. The ancient Fragment attributed to Apollinaris, 
mentioned above, objects to the opinion that Jesus suffered on the 
great day of unleavened bread, ty peydAq juépa THY dlipwr Enaber, 
that this would have been contrary to the law doippuvos TH vou ; 
and in recent times also it has been observed, that the day following 
the last meal of Jesus is treated on all sides so entirely as a working 
day, that it cannot be supposed the first day of the passover, nor, 


* Iken, Diss, philol. theol, Vol. 2, p.416 ff, Vid, Paulus, exeg. Handb, 3, a. 8. 
486 ff.  } Michaelis, Anm, zu Joh, 13, 2 Sieffert, ut sup.; Hase, L, J. 3124; De 
Wette, exeg. Handb, 1, 3, 8. 149 ff,; Theile, zur Biographie Jesu, § 31. 
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consequently, the meal of the previous evening the paschal meal. 
Jesus does not solemnize the day, for he goes out of the city, an 
act which was forbidden on the night of the passover; nor, do his 
friends, for they begin the preparations for his burial, and only 
leave them unfinished on account of the arrival of the next day, the 
sabbath ; still less do the members of the Sanhedrim keep it sacred, 
for they not only send their servants out of the city to arrest Jesus, 
but also personally undertake judicial proceedings, a trial, sentence, 
and accusation before the Procurator; in general, there appears, 
throughout, only the fear of desecrating the following day, which 
commenced on the evening of the crucifixion, and nowhere any s0- 
licitude about the current one: clear signs that the synoptical re- 
presentation of the meal as a paschal one, is a later error, since in 
the remaining narrative of the synoptists themselves, there is evi- 
dence, not easy to be mistaken, of the real fact, that Jesus was 
crucified before the passover.* These observations are certainly of 
Lhe It is true that the first, relative to the conduct of Jesus, 
might perhaps be invalidated by the contradiction existing between 
the Jewish decisions as to the law cited;t while the last and strongest 
may be opposed by the fact, that trying and giving sentence on the 
sabbaths and feast days was not only permitted among the Jews, 
but there was even a larger place for the administration of justice 
on such days, on account of the greater concourse of people; so, 
also, according to the New Testament itself; the Jews sent out 
officers to scize Jesus on the great day tuétpa peydAn of the Feast 
of Tabernacles (John vii. 44 f.), and at the Feast of Dedication they 
were about to stone him (John x. 31.), while Herod caused Peter 
to be imprisoned during the days of unleavened bread ; though 
indeed he intended to defer the public sentencing and execution 
until after the passover (Acts xii. 2 f.). In proof that the crucifixion 
of Jesus might take place on the feast of the passover, it is urged 
that the execution was performed by Roman soldiers; and that 
moreover, even according to Jewish custom, it was usual to reserve 
the execution of important criminals for a feast time, in order to 
make an impression on a greater multitude.$ But only thus much 
is to be proved: that during the feast time, and thus during the 
passover, on the five intermediate and less solemn days, criminals 
were tried and executed,—not that this was admissible also on the 
first and last days of the passover, which ranked as sabbaths ;§ 
and thus we read in the Talmud that Jesus was crucified on the 
nop 359, i. e. the evening before the passover.|| It would be another 

* Theile, in Winer’s Krit. Journal, 2, S. 157 ff.; Sieffert and Licke, ut sup. 
+ Pesachin f. Ixv. 2, ap. Lightfoot, p. 654: Puschate primo tenetur quispiam ad pernocta- 
tionem. Gloss.: Paschatizans tenetur ad pernoctandum tn Hierosolyma nocte prima. On 
the other hand, Tosaphoth ad tr. Pesachin 8: Jn Paschate Aegypttaco dicilur: nemo 
ezeat—usque ad mane. Sed sic non fuit in sequentibus generationibus,—quibus comedebatur 
td uno loco et pernoctabant tn alio. Comp. Schneckenburger, Beitrage, S.9. { Tract. 
Sanhedr. f. lxxxix. 1, ap. Schittgen, i. p. 221 ; comp. Paulus, ut sup. 8.492. § Fritzsche, 
. ae p. 763 f.; comp 755 Lucke, 2, S. 614. jj Sanhedr. f. xliii. 1, ap. Schottgen, 
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thing if, as Dr. Baur strives to prove, the execution of criminals, as 
& sanguinary expiation for the people, belonged to the essential sig- 
nificance of the passover, as a feast of expiation, and hence the cus- 
tom, noticed by the evangelists, of liberating a prisoner at the feast 
had been only the reverse side to the execution of another, present- 
ing the same relation as that between the two goats and the two 
sparrows in the Jewish offerings of atonement and purification.* 
| It is certainly very possible that the primitive Christian tradition 
might be led even unhistorically to associate the last supper of Je- 
sus with the paschal lamb, and the day of his death with the feast 
of the passover. As the Christian supper represented in its form, 
the passover, and in its import, the death of Jesus: it was natural 
enough to unite these two points—to place the execution of Jesus 
on the first day of the passover, and to regard his last meal, at 
which he was held to have founded the Christian supper, as the pas- 
chal meal. It is true that presupposing the author of the first gos- 
pel to have been an apostle and a participator in the last meal of 
Jesus, it is difficult to explain how he could fall into such a mistake. 
At least it is not enough to say, with Theile, that the more the last 
meal partaken with their master transcended all paschal meals in 
interest to the disciples, the less would they concern themselves as 
to the time of it, whether it occurred on the evening of the passover, 
or a day earlier.f For the first evangelist does not leave this unde- 
termined, but speaks expressly of a paschal meal, and to this degree 
a real participator, however long he might write after that evening, 
could not possibly deceive himself. ‘Thus on the above view, the 
supposition that the first evangelist was an eye-witness must be re- 
nounced, and he must be held, in common with the two intermediate 
ones, to have drawn his materials from tradition.~ The difficulty 
arising from the fact, that all the synoptists, and consequently all 
those writers who have preserved to us the common evangelical tra- 
dition, agree in such an error,§ may perhaps be removed by the ob- 
servation, that just as generally as in the Judseo-christian communi- 
tics, in which the evangelical tradition was originally formed, the 
Jewish passover was still celebrated, so generally must the effort 
present itself to give that feast a Christian import, by referring it to 
the death and the last meal of Jesus. 

But it is equally easy, presupposing the correctness of the sy- 
noptical determination of time, to conceive how John might be led 
erroneously to place the death of Jesus on the afternoon ot the 14th 
of Nisan, and his last meal on the previous evening. If, namely, 
this evangelist found in the circumstance that the legs of the cruci- 
fied Christ were not broken, a fulfiment of the words ot a bone 


* Weber die urspriingliche Bedeutung des Passahfestes u. s. w. Tabinger Zeitschrift 
f. Theol. 1832,1, 8.90 ff. t Utsup.8. 167 ¢ Sieffert, ut sup. §. 144 ff; Lucke, 
8 628 ff; Theile, zur Biographie Jesu, § 31; De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 3, §. 149 ff. ; 
comp. Neanter, L. J. Chr. 8. 280 ff. Anm. Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 763; Kern, aber 
den Urepr. dex Ev. Matth. in der Tab. Zeitechrift, 1834, 2, $. 98. 
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of him shall be broken, dorotv ob ovyrpiBjoetat abT@ (Exod. xii. 46.): 
this supposed relation between the death of Jesus and the paschal 
lamb, might suggest to him the idea, that at the same time in which 
the paschal lambs were killed, on the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan, 
Jesus suffered on the cross and gave up the ghost ;* in which case 
the meal taken the evening before was not the paschal meal.t 

Thus we can conceive a possible cause of error on both sides, 
and since the internal difficulty of the synoptical determination of 
time, namely, the manifold violations of the first day of the passover, 
is in some degree removed by the observations above cited, and is 
counterpoised by the agreement of three evangelists: our only course 
is to acknowledge an irreconcileable contradiction between the re- 
spective accounts, without venturing a decision as to which is the 
correct one. 


§ 122. DIVERGENCIES IN RELATION TO THE OCCURRENCES AT THE 
LAST MEAL OF JESUS. 


Nor only in relation to the time of the last meal of Jesus, but 
also in relation to what passed on that occasion, there is a diver- 
gency between the evangelists. The chief difference lies between 
the synoptists and the fourth gospel: but, on a stricter comparison, 
it is found that only Matthew and Mark closely agree, and that 
Luke diverges from them considerably, though on the whole he is 
more eal with his predecessors than with his successor. 

Besides the meal itself, the following features are common to all 
the accounts: that, during the meal, the coming betrayal by Judas 
is spoken of; and that, during or after the meal, Jesus predicts to 
Peter his denial. As minor differences we may notice, that in John, 
the mode of indicating the traitor is another and more precise than 
that described by the other evangelists, and has a result of which 
the latter are ignorant; and that, further, in the fourth gospel the 
meal is followed by prolonged farewell discourses, which are not 
found in the synoptists: but the principal difference is, that while 
according to the synoptists Jesus instituted the Lord’s supper at this 
final meal, in John he instead of this washes the disciples’ feet. 

The three synoptists have in common the instituting of the 
Lord’s supper, together with the announcement of the betrayal, and 
the denial; but there exists a divergency between the two first and 
the third as to the order of these occurrences, for in the former 
the announcement of the betrayal stands first, in the latter, the in- 
stituting of the Supper; while the announcement of Peter’s denial, 
in Luke, apparently takes place in the room in which the repast had 
been held, in the two other evangelists, on the way to the mount of 


* Comp. Suicer, thesaur. 2, 8.613. + Another view as to the cause of the error 
in the 4th Gospel is given in the ProbaLilia, S. 100 ff.; comp. Weise, die cvang. Geach. 
1, S. 446 f. Anm 
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Olives. Again, Luke introduces some passages which the two first 
evangelists either do not give at all, or not in this connexion: the 
contention for pre-eminence and the promise of the twelve thrones, 
have in their narratives a totally different position; while what 
passes in Luke on the subject of the swords is in them entirely 
wanting. | 

In his divergency from the two first evangelists, Luke makes 
some approximation to the fourth. As John, in the washing of the 
disciples’ feet, presents a symbolical act having reference to ambi- 
tious contention for pre-eminence, accompanied by discourses on 
humility: so Luke actually mentions a contention for pre-eminence, 
and appends to it discourses not entirely without affinity with those 
in John; further, it is in common with John that Luke makes the 
observations concerning the betrayer occur at the opening of the re- 
past, and after a symbolical act; and lastly, that he represents the 
announcement of Peter’s denial as having been delivered in the room 
where the repast had been held. 

The greatest difficulty here naturally arises from the divergency, 
that the institution of the Lord’s supper, unanimously recorded by 
the synoptists, is wanting in John, who in its stead relates a totally 
different act of Jesus, namely the washing of the disciples’ feet. 
Certainly, by those who, in similar cases, throughout the whole pre- 
vious course of the evangelical narrative, have found a sufficient re- 
source in the supposition, that it was the object of John to.supply 
the omissions of the earlier gospels, the present difficulty is sur- 
mounted as well, or as ill, as any other. John, it is said, saw that 
the institution of the Supper was already narrated in the three first 
evangelists in a way which fully agreed with his own recollection ; 
hence he held a repetition of it superfluous.* But if, among the 
histories already recorded in the three first gospels, the fourth evan- 
gelist really intended to reproduce only those in the de egraannien 
of which he found something to rectify or supply: why does he give 
another edition of the history of the miraculous feeding, in which he 
makes no emendation of any consequence, and at the same time omit 
the institution of the Lord’s supper? For here the divergencies be- 
tween the synoptists in the arrangement of the scene, and the turn 
given to the words of Jesus, and more especially the circumstance 
that they, according to his representation, erroneously, make that 
institution occur on the evening of the passover, must have appeared 
to him a reason for furnishing an authentic account. In considera- 
tion of this difficulty, the position that the author of the forth gospel 
was acquainted with the synoptical writings, and designed to coin- 
plete and rectify them, is now, indeed, abandoned; but it is still 
maintained that he was acquainted with the common oral tradition, 
and supposed it known to his readers also, and on this ground, it is 
alleged, he passed over the institution of the Supper as a history 


* Paulus, 3. B. S. 499; Olshausen, 2, 8. 294. 
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arpa known.* But that it should be the object of an evange- 
ical writing to narrate only the less known, omitting the known, is 
an idea which cannot be consistently entertained. Written records 
imply a mistrust of oral tradition; they are intended not merely as 
a supplement to this, but also as a means of fixing and preserving 
it, and hence the capital facts, being the most spoken of, and there- 
fore the most exposed to misrepresentation, are precisely those which 
written records can the least properly omit. Such a fact is the 
founding of the Lord’s supper, and we find, from a comparison of 
the different New Testament accounts, that the expressions with 
which Jesus instituted it must have early received additions or mu- 
tilations ; consequently, it is the last particular which John should 
have omitted. But, it is further said, the narrating of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s supper was of no importance to the object of the 
fourth gospel.t ow so? With regard to its general object, the 
convincing of its readers that Jesus zs the Christ the Son of God, 
(xx. 31.), was it of no importance to communicate a scene in which 
he appears as the founder of a new covenant, xatvi) dtabjnn? and in 
relation to the special object of the passage in question, namely, the 
exhibiting of the love of Jesus as a fore which endured unto the end 
(xiii. 1.), would it have contributed nothing to mention how he of- 
fered his body and blood as meat and drink to his followers, and 
thus realized his words in John vi.? But, it is said, John here as 
elsewhere, only concerns himself with the more profound discourses 
of Jesus, for which reason he passes over the institution of the Sup- 
per, and begins his narrative with the discourse connected with the 
washing of the disciples’ feet. Nothing, however, but the most 
obdurate prejudice in favour of the fourth gospel, can make this dis- 
course on humility appear more profound than what Jesus says of 
the partaking of his body and blood, when instituting the Lord’s 
supper. 

But the main point is that harmonists should show us in what 
part of John’s narrative, if we are to believe that he presupposed 
Jesus to have instituted the Supper at this last meal, he can have 
made the alleged omission—that they should indicate the break at 
which that incident may be suitably introduced. On looking into 
the different commentaries, there appears to be more than one place 
excellently adapted to such an insertion. According to Olshausen, 
the end of the 13th chapter, after the announcement of Peter’s de- 
nial, presents the interval in which the institution of the Supper 
must be supposed to occur; herewith the repast closed, and the 
succeeding discourscs from xiv. 1. were uttered by Jesus after the 
general rising from table, and while standing in the chamber.§ But, 

lere, it appears as if Olshausen, for the sake of obtaining a resting 
place between xiii. 38. and xiv. 1., had resigned himself to the de- 
lusion of supposing that the words Arise, let us go hence, at which 


* Licke, 2, & 484 f.; Neander, I. J. Chr, 583, Anm, $ Olshausen, ut sup 
¢ Sieffert, Qber den Urspr, $ 152. =} Bibl, Comm, 2, & 310, 381 f 
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he makes Jesus rise from table and deliver the rest of his discourse 
standing, are found at the end of the 13th chapter, whereas they 
do not occur until the end of the 14th. Jesus had been speaking 
of going whither his disciples could not follow him, and had just 
rebuked the rashness of Peter, in volunteering to lay down life for 
his sake, by the prediction of his denial: here, at xiv. 1 ff, he 
calms the minds of the disciples, whom this prediction had dis- 
turbed, exhorting them to faith, and directing their attention to the 
blessed effects of his departure. Repelled by the firm coherence 
of this part of the discourse, other commentators, e. g. Paulus, re- 
treat to xiii. 30., and are of opinion that the institution of the Sup- 
per may be the most fitly introduced after the withdrawal of Judas, 
tor the purpose of putting his treachery into execution, since this 
circumstance might naturally excite in Jesus those thoughts con- 
cerning his death which lie at the basis of the institution.* But 
even rejecting the opinion of Licke and others, that dre étyAde, 
when he went out, should be united to Aéyet 6 ’Inoovc, Jesus said, 
it is unquestionable that the words of Jesus v. 31, Wow zs the Son 
of man glorified d&c., and what he says farther on (v. 33) of his 
speedy departure, have an immediate reference to the retiring of 
Judas. For the verb dogd¢ecv in the fourth gospel always signities 
the glorification of Jesus, to which he is to be led by suffering ; and 
with the departure of the apostate disciple to those who brought 
suffering and death on Jesus, his glorification and his speedy death 
were decided. The verses 31—33 being thus inseparably con- 
nected with v. 30; the next step is to carry the institution of the 
Supper somewhat lower, and place it where this connexion may ap- 
pear to cease: accordingly, Lacke makes it fall between v. 33 and 
34, supposing that after Jesus (v. 31—33) had composed the minds 
of the disciples, disturbed and shocked by the departure of the trai- 
tor, and had prepared them for the sacred meal, he, at v. 34 f., 
annexes to the distribution of the bread and wine the new com- 
mandment of love. But, as it has been elsewhere remarked,f since 
at v. 36 Peter asks Jesus, in allusion to v. 33, whither he will go, 
it is impossible that tle Supper can have been instituted after the 
declaration of Jesus v. 33; for otherwise Peter would have inter- 
preted the expression J go, tndyw, by the body given odpa didépevov 
and the blood shed aipa tx yvvipevov, or in any case would rather 
have felt prompted to ask the meaning of these latter expressions. 
Acknowledging this, Neander retreats a verse, and inserts the Sup- 
per between v. 32 and 38 ;{ but he thus violently severs the obvious 
connexion between the words ev@v¢ dogdoet avrov shall straightway 
glorify him in the former verse, and the words éte pexpoy ped’ dpa 
elut yet a little while Tam with you in the latter. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to retreat still fatther than Neander, or even Paulus: 
but as from v. 30 up to v. 18, the discourse turns uninterruptedly 

* Paulus, exeg. Handbuch, 3. B, 8,497.  ¢ Meyer, Comm, aber den Joh, in loc, 
¢ L. J. Chr, 8. 587, Anm. 
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on the traitor, and this discourse again is inseparably linked to the 
washing of the disciples’ feet and the explanation of that act, there 
ig no pace at which the institution of the Supper can be inserted 
until the beginning of the chapter. Here, however, according to one 
of the most recent critics, it may be inserted in a way which per- 
fectly exonerates the author of the gospel from the reproach of mis- 
leading his reader by an account which is apparently continuous, 
while it nevertheless passes over the Supper. For, says this critic, 
from the very commencement John does not profess to narrate any- 
thing of the meal itself, or what was concomitant with it, but salty 
what occurred after the meal; inasmuch as the most natural inter- 
pretation of deimvov yevouévov is: after the meal was ended, while 
the words éyelpera: éx tov deitvov, he riseth from supper, plainly 
show that the washing of the disciples’ feet was not commenced un- 
til after the meal.* But after the washing of the feet is concluded, 
it is said of Jesus, that he sat down again (a4varecay médty vy, 12), 
consequently the meal was not yet ended when he commenced that 
act, and by the words he riseth from supper, it is meant that he 
rose to wash the disciples’ feet from the yet unfinished meal, or at 
least after the places had been taken preparatory to the meal. Again, 
Geirvou ‘yevouévov does not mean: after a meal was ended, any 
more than the words Tov ’I. yevouévov év Bebavig (Matt. xxvi. 6.) 
mean: after Jesus had been in Bethany: as the latter expression 
is intended by Matthew to denote the time during the residence of 
Jesus in Bethany, so the former is intended by John to denote the 
course of the meal itself.t Hence he thereby professes to inform 
us of every remarkable occurrence connected with that meal, and in 
omitting to mention the institution of the Lord’s supper, which was 
one of its features, he incurs the reproach of having given a defi- 
cient narrative, nay of having left out precisely what is most im- 
portant. Instead of this highest extremity of John’s account, Kern 
has recently taken the lowest, and has placed the institution of the 
Supper after the words, Arise, let us go hence, xiv. 31;{ whereby 
he assigns to it the improbable and indeed unworthy position, of an 
act only occurring to Jesus when he is preparing to depart. 

Thus viewing the subject generally, there is no conceivable mo- 
tive why John, if he spoke of this last evening at all, should have 
omitted the institution of the Lord’s supper; while, on descending 
to a particular consideration, there is in the course of his narrative 
no point where it could be inserted: hence nothing remains but to 
conclude that he does not mentiofi it because it was unknown to 
him. But as a means of resisting this conclusion, theologians, even 
such as acknowledge themselves unable to explain the omission of 
the institution, rely on the observation, that a rite so universally 
prevalent in the primitive church as was the Lord’s supper, cannot 
possibly have been unknown to the fourth evangelist, whoever he 


* Sieffert, 8. 152 ff. + Comp. Licke, 8.468. { Die Haupthatsachen der evang. 
Gesch. Tab. Zeitschr. 1836, 3, S. 12. 
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may have been.* Certainly, he knew of the Lord’s supper as a 
Christian rite, for this may be inferred from his 6th chapter, and 
unavoidably he must have known of it; it may, however, have been 
unknown to him under what circumstances Jesus formally instituted 
this observance. The referring of so revered an usage to the au- 
thority of Jesus himself was an object of interest to this evangelist ; 
but from unacquaintauce with the synoptical scene, and also from a 
partiality for the mysterious, which led him to put into the mouth 
of Jesus expressions unintelligible at the moment, and only to be 
explained by the issue, he effected this purpose, not by making Je- 
sus actually institute the rite, but by attributing to him obscure 
expressions about the necessity of eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood, which, being rendered intelligible only by the rite ot the 
Lord’s supper introduced into the church after his death, might be 
regarded as an indirect institution of that rite. 

As John omits the institution of the Lord’s supper, so the sy- 
noptists omit the washing of the disciples’ feet: but it cannot be 
maintained with equal decision that they were therefore ignorant of 
this incident; partly on account of its inferior importance and the 
more fragmentary character of this part of the synoptical narrative; 
and partly because, as has been above remarked, the contention for 
Semen in Luke v. 24 ff. has appeared to many expositors to 

e connected with the washing of the disciples’ fect, as the induce- 
ment to that action on the part of Jesus.t But as regards this con- 
tention for pre-eminence, we have shown above, that being unsuited 
to the tenor of the scene before us, it may owe its position only to 
a fortuitous association of ideas in the narrator:{ while the wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet, in John, might appear to be a legendary 
development of a synoptical discourse on humility. In Matthew 
(xx. 26 ff.) Jesus admonishes his disciples that he among them who 
would be great must be the minister didxovoc of the others, just as 
he himself came not to be ministered unto but to minister dtaxovn- 
Ojvat, dAA@ Staxovijoa; and in Luke (xxii. 27.), he expresses the 
same thought in the question: Whether is greater, he that sitteth 
at meat or he that serveth? tis yap ueifwv ; 5 dvaxeipevoc, 7) 5 dta- 
covey; and adds, but Tam among you as he that serveth, tye 06 
élut ev péow tev ag 6 dtaxovsv, Now it is certainly probable that 
Jesus might sce fit to impress this lesson on the disciples through 
the medium of their senses, by an actual serving dcaxovety amon 
them, while they played the part of those sitting at meat (dvaxei- 
fevot); but it is equally probable, since the synoptists are silent re- 
specting such a measure, that either the legend, before it reached 
the fourth evangelist, or this writer himself, spun the fact out of the 
dictum.§ Nor is it necessary'to suppose that the above declaration 


* Hase, L. J. 3133; Kern, Hauptthatsachen, 8.11; Theile, zur Biographie Jesu, 
231. + Sieffert, 8.153; Paulus, and Olshausen, in loc. For the opposite opinion comp. 
De Wette, 1, 1, S. 222, 1, 2,8. 107. { Vid. pag. 413, 883. § The conjecture as to 
the origin of this anecdote in the Probabilia, S. 70 f. is too far-fetched. 
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came to him as having been uttered at the last meal of Jesus, in 
accordance with the representation of Luke; for it naturally resulted 
from the expressions dvaxeioOat (to recline at meat), and draxoveiy 
(to serve), that this symbolizing of the relation which they denote 
should be attached to a meal, and this meal might on easily conceiv- 
able grounds appear to be the most appropriately represented as 
the last. 

According to Luke’s representation, Jesus on this occasion ad- 
dresses the disciples as those who had continued with him in his 
temptations, and as a reward for this fidelity promises them that 
they shall sit with him at table in his kingdom, and seated on 
thrones, judge the twelve tribes of Israel (v. 28—30). This ap- 
pears incongruous with a scene in which he had immediately before 
announced his betrayal by one of the twelve, and in which he im- 
mediately after predicted his denial by another; at a time, more- 
over, in which the zemptations Tetpaopol properly so called, were yet 
future. After what we have already observed in relation to the 
entire character of the scene in Luke, we can hardly seek the reason 
for the insertion of this fragment of a discourse, in anything else 
than a fortuitous association of ideas, in which the contention about 
rank among the disciples might suggest the rank promised to them 
by Jesus, and the discourse on sitting at table and serving, the prom- 
ise that the disciples should sit at table with Jesus in his messianic 
kingdom.* 

In the succeeding conversation Jesus says to his disciples figura- 
tively, that now it will be necessary to buy themselves swords, 80 
hostilely will they be met on all sides, but is understood by them 
literally, and is shown two swords already in the possession of the 
society. Concerning this passage I am inclined to agree with 
Schleiermacher, who is of opinion that Luke introduced it here as a 
prelude to Peter’s use of the sword in the ensuing narrative.t 

The other divergencies in relation to the last meal will come 
under review in the course of the following investigations. 


§ 123. ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE BETRAYAL AND THE DENIAL. 


In the statement that Jesus from the beginning knew who would 
be his betrayer, the fourth gospel stands alone; but all four of the 
evangelists concur in testifying that at his last meal he predicted 
his betrayal by one of his disciples. ” 

But in the first place there is this difference: while according 
to Matthew and Mark the discourse respecting the betrayer opens 
the scene, and in particular recedes the institution of the Lord’s 
supper (Matt. xxvi. 21 ff. ; Sark xiv. 18 ff.); Luke represents Je- 
sus as not speaking of the betrayer until after the commencement 
of the meal, and the institution of the commemorative rite (xxii. 


* Comp. Dg Wette, in loc, 9% Weber den Lakaa, &. 275. 
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21 ff.); and in John what relates to the betrayer goes forward dur 
ing and after the washing of the disciples’ feet (xiii. 10—30.). The 
intrinsically trivial question, which evangelist is here right, is ex- 
tremely important to theologians, because its decision involves the 
answer to another question, namely, whether the betrayer also par- 
took of the ritual supper. It neither appeared consistent with the 
idea of that supper as a feast of the most intimate love and union, 
that a virtual alien like Judas should participate in it, nor did it 
seem to accord with the love and compassion of the Lord, that he 
should have permitted an unworthy disciple by this participation to 

avate his guilt.* So undesirable a view of the facts was be- 
lieved to be avoided by following the arrangement of Matthew and 
Mark, and making the designation of the betrayer precede the insti- 
tution of the Supper: for as it was known from John, that as soon 
as Judas saw himself detected and exposed, he withdrew from the 
company, it would thence appear that Jesus did not institute the 
Supper until after the retirement of the traitor.t But this expedient 
is founded on nothing but an inadmissible incorporation of the nar- 
rative of John with that of the synoptists. For the withdrawal of 
Judas is mentioned only by the fourth evangelist; and he alone 
needs the supposition of such a circumstance, because according to 
him, Judas now first entered into his transactions with the enemies 
of Jesus, and thus, in order to come to terms with them, and obtain 
the requisite force, needed a somewhat longer time. In the sy- 
noptists there is no trace of the betrayer having left the company ; 
on the contrary, everything in their narrative appears to imply that 
Judas, first on the general departure from the room in which the re- 
past had been taken, instead of going directly to the garden, went 
to the chief priests, of whom he at once, the agreement having been 
made beforehand, received the necessary force for the arrest of Je- 
sus. Thus whether Luke or Matthew be nght in the arrangement 
of the scene, all the synoptists intimate that Judas did not leave the 
company before the general departure, and consequently that he par- 
took of the ritual Supper. 

But also as to the manner in which Jesus pointed out his be- 
trayer, there exists no slight divergency between the evangelists. 
In Luke Jesus only makes the brief remark that the hand of his 
betrayer is with him on the table, whereupon the disciples ask 
among themselves, who it can be that is capable of such a deed? 
In Matthew and Mark he says, first, that one of those who are 

resent will betray him; and when the-disciples individually ask 

im, Lord, is it I? he replies: he that dippeth his hand with me 
an the dish ; until at last, after a woe has been denounced on the 
traitor, according to Matthew, Judas also puts that question, and 
receives an affirmative answer. In John, Jesus alludes to the be- 
trayer during and after the washing of the disciples’ feet, in the 
observations, that not all the disciples present are clean, and that 


* Qlshausen, 2, S. 380. + Thus Liicke, Paulus, Olshausen. 
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on the contrary the scripture must be fulfilled: he that eateth bread 
with me, hath lifted up his heel against me. 'Then he says plainly, 
that one of them will betray him; the disciples look inquiringly at 
each other, wondering of whom he speaks, when Peter prompts 
John, who is lying next to Jesus, to ask who is the traitor? Jesus 
replies, he to whom he shall give a sop, which he immediately does 
to Judas, with an admonition to hasten the execution of his project; 
whereupon Judas leaves the company. 

Here again the harmonists are at once ready to incorporate the 
different scenes with each other, and render them mutually con- 
sistent. According to them, Jesus, on the question of each disciple 
whether he were the traitor, first declared aloud that one of his 
companions at table would betray him (Matthew); hereupon John 
asked in a whisper which of them he meant, and Jesus also in a 
whisper made the answer, he to whom he should give the sop (John); 
then Judas, likewise in a whisper, asked whether it were he, and 
Jesus in the same manner replied in the affirmative (Matthew) ; 
lastly, after an admonition from Jesus to be speedy, the betrayer 
left the company (John).* But that the question and answer in- 
terchanged between Jesus and Judas were spoken in a whisper, 
Matthew, who alone communicates them, gives no intimation, nor 
is this easily conceivable without presupposing the improbable cir- 
cumstance, that Judas reclined on the one side of Jesus, as John 
did on the other; if, however, the colloquy were uttered aloud, the 
disciples could not, as Jolin narrates, have so strangely misunder- 
stood the words, what thou doest, do quickly, —and the supposition 
of a stammering question on the side of Judas, and a low-toned 
answer from Jesus, cannot be seriously held a satisfactory expla- 
nation.t Nor is it probable that Jesus, after having already made 
the declaration: he who dippeth with me in the dish will betray 
me, would for the more precise indication of the traitor have also 
given him a sop; it is rather to be supposed that these are but two 
different modes of reporting the same particular. But when once 
this is admitted, as it is by Paulus and Olshausen, so much is al- 
ready renounced either in relation to the one narrative or the other, 
that it is inconsistent to resort to forced suppositions, in order to 
overcome the difficulty involved in the explicit answer which Mat- 
thew makes Jesus give to the traitor: and it should rather be 
allowed that we have before us two divergent accounts, of which 
the one was not so framed that its deficiencies might be supplied 
by the other. 

Having, with Sieffert and Fritzsche, attained this degree of in- 
sight, the only remaining question is: to which of the two narratives 
must we give the preference as the original? Sieffert has answered 
this question very decidedly in favour of John; not merely, as he 
maintains, because he shares in the prejudice which attributes to 
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that evangelist the character of an eye-witness; but also because his 
narrative is in this part, by its intrinsic evidence of truthfulness, 
. and the vividness of its scenes, advantageously distinguished from 
that of Matthew, which presents no indications of an autoptical 
origin. For example, while John is able to describe with the utmost 
minuteness the manner in which Jesus indicated his betrayer; the 
narrative of the first gospel is such as to induce the conjecture that 
its author had only received the general information, that Jesus had 
personally indicated his betrayer.* It certainly cannot be denied, 
that the direct answer which Jesus gives to Judas in Matthew 
(v. 25) has entirely the appearance of having been framed, without 
much fertility of imagination, to accord with the above general in- 
formation ; and in so far it must be regarded as inferior to the more 
indirect, and therefore more probable mode of indicating the traitor, 
in John. But in relation to another feature, the result of tlhe com- 
parison is different. In the two first evangelists Jesus says: he 
who has dipped or who dippeth with me, 6 éuBarwas or éuBarrdnpe- 
vog per’ éuov: in John, Ae to whom I shall give a sop when I have 
dipped it, @ tye Bdpag 7d pwpiov émdwow; a difference in which the 
greater precisencss of the indication, and consequently the inferior 
probability, is on the side of the fourth gospel. In Luke, Jesus 
designates the traitor merely as one of those who are sitting at meat 
with him; and as regards the expression 0 éuBdwag x. 7. A. in Mat- 
thew and Mark, the interpretation given of it by Kuinél and Hen- 
neberg,t who suppose it to mean one of the party at table, leaving 
it uncertain which, is not so mistaken as Olshausen represents it to 
be. For, first, to the question of the several disciples, is it 1? Jesus 
might see fit to return an evasive answer; and secondly, the above 
answer, as Kuindél has correctly remarked, stands in the relation of 
an appropriate climax to the previous declaration: one of you shall 
betray me (v. 21), since it presents that aggravating circumstance 
of the betrayal, fellowship at table. Even if the authors of the two 
first gospels understood the expression in question to imply, that 
Judas in particular dipped his hand in the dish with Jesus, and 
hence supposed this second declaration to have indicated him per- 
sonally: still the parallel passage in Luke, and the words eic¢ é« tdv 
dwdexa, one of the twelve, which in Mark precede 6 éuGarrépevoc, 
show that originally the second expression was merely an amplifi- 
cation of the former, though from the wish to have a thoroughly 
unequivocal designation of the betrayer on the part of Jesus, it was 
early interpreted in the other more special sense. When, however, 
a legendary exaggeration of the preciseness of the indication is once 
admitted, the manner in which the fourth gospel describes that in- 
dication must be included in the series of progressive representations, 
and according to Sieffert, it must have been the original from which 
all the rest proceeded. But if we beforehand renounce the affirma- 


* Ut sup. S. 147 ff. $ Comm. tiber die Geschichte des Leidens und Todes Jesu, 
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tive reply to Judas, 0d elvac, thou hast said, in Matthew, the mode 
of designation in John is the most definite of all ; for the intimation: 
one of my companions at table, is comparatively indefinite, and even 
the expression: he who dippeth with me in the dish, is a less direct 
sign of the traitor, than if Jesus had himself dipped the morsel and 
presented it to him. Now is it in the spirit of the ancient legehd, 
if Jesus really gave the more precise designation, to lose its hold of 
this, and substitute one less precise, so as to diminish the miracle 
of the foreknowledge exhibited by Jesus? Assuredly not; but rather 
the very reverse holds true. Hence we conclude that Matthew, 
together with the unhistorically precise, has yet at the same time 

reserved the historically less precise; whereas John has entirely 
ae the latter and has retained only the former. 

After thus renouncing what is narrated of a personal designation 
of the traitor by Jesus, as composed post eventum, there yet remains 
to us the general precognition and prediction on the part of Jesus, 
that one of his disciples and companions at table would betray him. 
But even this is attended with difficulties. That Jesus received any 
external notification of treason brooding against him in the circle of 
his confidential friends, there is no indication in the gospels: he ap- 
pears to have gathered this feature of his destiny also out of the 
scriptures alone. He repeatedly declares that by his approaching 
betrayal the scripture will be fulfilled John xiii. 18; xvii. 12. comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 24. parall.), and in the fourth gospel (xiii. 18.), he cites 
as this scripture, ypag¢?, the words: He that eateth bread with me, 
hath lifted up his heel against me, 6 tpwywy pst’ euod Tov dprov 
érijpev én’ éué tTIv mrépvav avrov, from Ps. xli. 10. This passage in 
the Psalms refers either to the well-known pertidious friends of Da- 
vid, Ahithophel and Mephibosheth, or, if the Psalm be not the com- 
position of David, to some unknown individuals who stood in a 
similar relation to the poet.* There is so little trace of a messianic 
significance, that even Tholuck and Olshausen acknowledge the 
above to be the original sense. But according to the latter, in the 
fate of David was imaged that of the Messiah; according to the 
former, David himself, under a divine impulse often used expres- 
sions concerning himself, which contained special allusions to the 
fate of Jesus. When, however, Tholuck adds: David himself, under 
the influence of inspiration, did not always comprehend this more 
profound sense of his expressions ; what is this but a confession that 
by the interpretation of such passages as relating to Christ there is 
given to them another sense than that in which their author origi- 
nally intended them? Now that Jesus deduced from this passage 
of the 41st Psalm, that it would be his lot to be betrayed by a 
friend, in the way of natural reflection, is the more inconceivable, 
because there is no indication to be discovered that this Psalm was 
interpreted messianically among the Jews: while that such an in- 
terpretation was a result of the divine knowledge in Jesus is impos- 
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sible, because it is a false interpretation. It is rather to be sup- 
posed, that the passage in question was applied to the treachery of 
Judas only after the issue. It is necessary to figure to ourselves 
the consternation which the death of the Messiah must have pro- 
duced in the minds of his first adherents, and the solicitous industry 
with which they endeavoured to comprehend this catastrophe; and 
to remember that to a mind of Jewish culture, to comprehend a fact 
or doctrine was not to reconcile it with consciousness and reason, 
but to bring it into harmony with scripture. In seeking such a re- 
sult, the primitive Christians found predicted in the oracles of the 
Old Testament, not only the death of the Messiah, but also his fall- 
ing by means of the perfidy of one of his friends, and even the 
subsequent fate and end of this traitor (Matt. xxvii. 9 f.; Acts i. 
20.); and as the most striking Old Testament authority for the be- 
trayal, there presented itself the above passage from Ps. xli., where 
the author complains of maltreatment from one of his most intimate 
friends. These vouchers from the Old Testament might be intro- 
duced by the writers of the evangelical history either as reflections 
from themselves or others by way of appendix to their narrative of 
the result, as is done by the authors of the first gospel and the Acts, 
where they relate the end of Judas: or, what would be more im- 
pressive, they might put them into the mouth of Jesus himself be- 
fore the issue, as is done by the author of the fourth gospel in the 
present instance. The Psalmist had meant by "9n> 228 one who 
generally was accustomed to eat bread with him: but this expres- 
sion might easily come to be regarded as the designation of one zn 
the act of eating bread with the subject of the prophecy; and hence 
it seemed appropriate to choose as the scene for the delivery of the 
prediction, a meal of Jesus with his disciples, and for the sake of 
proximity to the end of Jesus to make this meal the last. For the 
rest, the precise words of the psalm were not adhered to, for instead 
of 5 tpaywy per’ évov tdv dptov, he who eateth bread with me, was 
substituted either the synonymous phrase pet’ éuov én? rij¢ tTparécye, 
with me on the table, as in Luke; or, in accordance with the repre- 
sentation of the synoptists that this last was a paschal meal, an 
allusion to the particular sauce used on that occasion: 6 éuBamréue- 
vog pet’ éuov el¢ to tpvBAiov, he who dippeth with me in the dish, 
as in Mark and Matthew. This, at first entirely synonymous with 
the expression 4 tp@ywr x. 7.4, asa ay Dar of some one of his 
companions at table, was soon, from the desire for a personal desi 
nation, misconstrued to mean that Judas accidentally dipped his 
hand into the dish at the same moment with Jesus, and at length 
the morsel dipped into the dish by Judas at the same time with 
Jesus, was by the fourth evangelist converted into the sop presented 
by Jesus to his betrayer. 

There are other parts also of this scene in John, which, instead 
of having a natural character, as Sieffert maintains, must rather be 
pronounced artificial. The manner, in which Peter has to use the 
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intervention of the disciple leaning on Jesus’ bosom, in order to ob- 
tain from the latter a more definite intimation concerning the be- 
trayer, besides being foreign to the synoptists, belongs to that un- 
historical colouring which, as we have above shown, the fourth 
gospel gives to the relation of the two apostles. Moreover, to dis- 
guise an indication of Judas in the evil character of the traitor, 
beneath: an action of friendliness, as that of giving him the sop, 
must retain something untruthful and revolting, whatever may be 
imagined of objects which Jesus might have in view, such as the 
touching of the traitor with compunction even at that hour. Lastly, 
the address, What thou doest, do quickly, after all that can be done 
to soften it,* is still harsh,—a kind of braving of the impending 
catastrophe; and rather than resort to any refinements in order to 
justify these words as spoken by Jesus, I prefer agreeing with the 
author of the Probabilia, who sees in them the effort of the fourth 
evangelist to improve on the ordinary representation, according to 
which Jesus foreknow the betrayal and refrained from preventing 
it, by making him even challenge the traitor to expedite his un- 
dertaking.t 

Besides the betrayal, Jesus is said to have predicted the denial 
by Peter, and to have fixed the precise time of its occurrence, declar- 
ing that before the cock should. crow (Mark says twice) on the fol- 
lowing morning, Peter would deny him thrice (Matt. xxvi. 33 ff. 
parall.): which prediction, according to the gospels, was exactly ac- 
complished. It is here observed on the side of Rationalism, that 
the extension of the prophetic gift to the cognizance of such merely 
accessory circumstances as the crowing of cocks, must excite aston- 
ishment ; as also that Jesus, instead of warning, predicts the result 
as inevitable: t a feature which calls to mind the Fate of the Greek 
tragedy, in which a man, in spite of his endeavour to avoid what the 
oracle has predicted of him, nevertheless fulfils its inexorable decree. 
Paulus will not admit either ov gwrjose onsepov dAéxtwp, or dmap- 
veto@at, or Tpls, to have been spoken in their strict verbal significa- 
tion, but gives to the entire speech of Jesus only this indecisive and 
problematical sense: so easily to be shaken is the imagined firm- 
ness of this disciple, that between the present moment and the early 
morning, events may arise which would cause him more than once 
to stumble and be unfaithful to his master. But this is not the nght 
mode of removing the difficulty of the evangelical narrative. The 
words attributed to Jesus so closely agree with the subsequent event, 
that the idea of a merely fortuitous coincidence is not to be here 
entertained. Occuring as they do in a tissue of prophecies post 
eventum, we must rather suppose that after Peter had really denied 
Jesus more than dnce during that night, the announcement of such 


* Vid, Locke and Tholuck, in loc. f P. 62: reliqui quidem narrant evangelistae, 
servatorem scivisse proditionis consilium, nec impedivisse ; ipsum vero excitasse Judam ad 
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@ result was put into the mouth of Jesus, with the common mark- 
ing of time by the crowing of the cock,* and the reduction of the 
instances of denial to three. That this determination of time and 
number was permanent in the evangelical tradition, (except that 
Mark, doubtless arbitrarily, for the ake of balancing the ¢Avice de- 
nying by another number, speaks of the ¢w2ce crowing of the cock,) 
appears to be explained without any great difficulty by the famili- 
arity of the expressions early choosen, and the ease with which 
they could be retained in the memory. 

Just as little claim to be regarded as a real prophecy has the 
announcement of Jesus to the rest of his disciples that they will all 
of them be offended because of him in the coming night, that they 
will forsake him and disperse (Matt. xxvi. 31. parall. comp. John 
xvi. 32.); especially as the evangelists themselves, in the words: 
For it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the 
Stock shall be scattered abroad, point out to us the Old Testament 
passage (Zech. xiii. 7.), which, first sought out by the adherents of 
Jesus for the satisfaction of their own difficulties as to the death of 
their master, and the melancholy consequences which immediately 
ensued, was soon put into the mouth of Jesus as a prophecy of these 
consequences. | 


§ 124, THE INSTITUTION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


It was at the last meal, according to the synoptists, with whom 
the apostle Paul also agrees (1 Cor. xi. 23 ff.), that Jesus gave to 
the unleavened bread and the wine which, agreeably to the custom 
of the paschal feast,t he, as head of the family, had to distribute 
among his disciples, a relation to his speedily approaching death. 
During the repast, we are told, he took bread, and after giving 
thanks, broke it and gave it to his disciples with the declaration: 
This is my body, tovré gore rd odd pov, to which Paul and Luke 
add: which is given or broken for you, Td vrép tpav didéuevov or 
xAwpevov ; in like manner, according to Paul and Luke after supper, 
he presented to them a cup of wine with the words: Z’his ts my 
blood of the new testament, TovTd tort Td aiud pov, Td THe Katvijc 
diabyxns, or according to Paul and Luke: the new testament in my 
blood, which is shed for many, or for you, Katv7 diabjnn év ro 
aivati pov, Td TEpt TOAAwY, or iTép VuwY, Exxvvduevoyv, to which Mat- 
thew adds: for the remission of sins, el¢ dpeoty duaptidv, and Paul, 
what he and Luke previously give in reference to the bread: Do 
this, Touro motetre (Paul, with the wine, as oft as ye drink it, dodnig 
dv nivyte,) in remembrance of me, Ele tiv eur dvdurjoty. 

The controversy between the different confessions as to the mean- 
ing of these words,—whcether they signify a transmutation of bread 


* Comp. Lightfoot and Paulus, in loc. Comp. on this subject especially, Light- 
foot, horm, p. 474 ff., and Paulus, exeg. Handb. 8. B. S, 511 ff. 
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and wine into the body and blood of Christ, or a presence of the 
body and blood of .Christ with and beneath those elements, or lastly 
the symbolizing of the body and blood of Christ by bread and wine,— 
may be pronounced obsolete, and ought not to be any longer pur- 
sued, at least exegetically, because it 13 founded on a misplaced dis- 
tinction. It is only when transmitted to a modern age, and to the 
occidental mind, in which the forms of thought are more abstract, 
that what the ancient oriental understood by the words, trovré éo7z, 
divides itself into the above variety of ate a lartrrneied and 
if we would obtain a correct conception of the idea which originally 
suggested the expression, we must cease to discriminate thus. To 
explain the words in question as implying a transmutation of the 
substance, is to go too far, and to be too definite; to understand 
them of an existence cum et sub specie etc. is too much of a refine- 
ment; while to translate them: ¢his signifies, is too limited and 
meagre an interpretation. To the writers of our gospels, the bread 
in the commemorative supper was the body of Christ: but had they 
been asked, whether the bread were transmuted, they would have 
denied it; had they been spoken to of a partaking of the body with 
and under the form of bread, they would not have understood it; 
had it been inferred that consequently the bread merely signified the 
body, they would not have been satisfied. 

Thus to dispute farther on this point is a fruitless labour; it is 
a more interesting question, whether Jesus merely intended this pe- 
culiarly significant distribution of bread and wine as a parting de- 
monstration of attachment to his disciples, or whether he designed 
that it should be celebrated by his disciples in memory of him after 
his departure. If we had only the account of the two first evan- 
gelists—this is admitted even by orthodox theologians*—there would 
be no solid ground for the latter supposition; but the words, Do 
this in remembrance of me, which are added by Paul and Luke, 
appear decisive of the fact that Jesus purposed the founding of a 
commemorative meal, which according to Paul, the Christians were 
to eelebrate, until he should come, axptc ov dv X69. Concerning 
this very addition, however, it has been of late conjectured that it 
may not have been originally uttered by Jesus, but that in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper in the primitive church, the presid- 
ing member of the community, in distributing the elements, may 
have exhorted the rest to continue the repetition of this meal in re- 
membrance of Christ, and that from this primitive Christian ritual 
the above words were added to the address of Jesus.f This con- 
jecture should not be opposed by an exaggerated estimate of the 
authority of the apostle Paul, such as that ot Olshausen, who infers 
from the words, £ have received of the Lord, rapéAaBov drd row 
Kvpiov, that he here delivers an immediate revelation from Christ, 
nay, that Christ himself speaks through him: since, as even Siskind 


* Siskind, in the treatise: Hat Jesus das Abendmahl als einen mnemonischen Ritus 
angeordnet? in his Magazin 11,S.1 f { Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B. 8.527. 
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has admitted,* andas Schulz has recently shown in the most convinc- 
ing manner, the phrase tapaAapuBdverv amé6 tivog cannot signify an 
immediate reception, but only a mediate transmission from the in- 
dividual specified. If, however, Paul had not that addition from 
Jesus himself, still Stiskind thinks himself able to prove that it 
must have been communicated, or at least confirmed, by an apostle, 
and is of opinion, in the manner of his school, that by a series of 
abstract distinctions, he can define certain boundary lines which 
must in this case prevent the intrusion of an unhistorical tradition. 
But the severe attention to evidence which characterizes our own 
day, ought not to be expected from an infant religious society, be- 
tween the distant portions of which there was not yet any organized 
connexion, or for the most part any other than oral communication. 
On the other hand, however, we must not be induced to regard the 
words TovTo 7oeite x. T. A. as a later addition to the address of Je- 
sus, on false grounds, such as, that it would have been repugnant 
to the humility of Jesus to found a rite in remembrance of himself;f 
nor must we rate too highly the silence of the two first evangelists, 
in opposition to the testimony of Paul. 

Perhaps this point may be decided by means of another more 
general question, namely, what led Jesus to make this peculiarly 
significant distribution of bread and wine among his disciples? Or- 
thodox theologians seek to remove as far as possible from the person 
of Jesus, as divine, all progress, and especially a gradual or sudden 
origination of plans and regolutions not previously present in his 
mind ; hence, according to them, there lay in Jesus from the begin- 
ning, together with the foreknowledge of his destiny, and his entire 
plan, the design to institute this supper, as a commemorative rite 
to be observed by his church; and this opinion may at least appeal 
for support, to the allusions implying that he already contemplated 
the institution a year beforehand, attributed to Jesus in the sixth 
chapter of the fourth gospel. 

This is certainly an insecure support, for, as a previous inquiry 
has shown, those allusions, totally unintelligible before the institution 
of the Supper, cannot have procceded from Jesus, but only from 
the evangelist.{ Further, as, viewing the subject generally, it ap- 
peared to annul the reality of the human nature in Jesus, to suppose 
that all lay foreseen and prepared in him from the first, or at least 
trom the commencement of his mature age; Rationalism has main- 
tained, on the contrary, that the idea of the symbolical act and words 
in question did not arise in Jesus until the last evening. According 
to this view, at the-sight of the broken bread and the ies ee 
wine, Jesus had a foreboding of his near and violent death; he saw 
in the former an image of his body which was to be put to death, 
and in the latter of his blood which was to be shed; and this mo- 


* Ueber das Abendmahl, S. 217 ff. 
t Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 2, a. S. 39; Stephani, das h. Abendmahl, S. 61. 
$ Vid. pag. 402, 3 81. 
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mentary impression was communicated by him to his disciples.* 
But such a tragical impression could only be felt by Jesus if he 
contemplated his death as a near event. That he did so with a 
greater distinctness at the last meal, is thought to be proved by the 
assurance which, according to all the synoptists, he gave to his dis- 
ciples, that he would no more drink of the fruit of the vine until he 
drank it new in the kingdom of his Father; whence, as there is no 
ground for supposing a vow of abstinence on his part, he must have 
foreseen that his end would arrive within the next few days. If, 
however, we observe how in Luke this assurance in relation to the 
Wine is preceded by the declaration of Jesus, that he will no more 
eat the passover until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God, it ap- 
pears probable that originally the fruzt of the vine also was under- 
stood not as wine in general, but as specially the beverage of the 
passover; of which a trace may perhaps be discovered in the ex- 
pression of Matthew and Mark—this fruit of the vine, TovTov tov 
yevunpatog tH¢ dunédov. Meals in the messianic kingdom were, in 
accordance with the ideas of the age, often spoken of by Jesus, and 
he may have expected that in that kingdom the passover would be 
observed with peculiar solemnity. When therefore he declares that 
he will no more partake of this meal in the present age, alav, but 
only in the future; first, this does not apply to eating and drinking 
in general, and hence does not mean that his sojourn in this pre- 
messianic world was to have an end within the next few days, but 
only within the space of a year; nor, secondly, does it necessarily 
involve the idea that this change was to be introduced by his death, 
for he might even yet expect that the kingdom of the Messiah would 
commence during his lite. 

Meanwhile, to deny every presentiment of his end on the part 
of Jesus in these last days ot’ his life, is on the one hand, not war- 
ranted by our previous examination; and on the other, would com- 
pel us to doubt the institution of the ritual supper by Jesus, which 
we can hardly do in opposition to the testimony of Paul. It is 
moreover easily conceivable, that the continually increasing involve- 
ment of his relation to the Jewish hierarchy, might at length bring 
to Jesus the conviction that his death was inevitable, and that in a 
moment of emotion he might even fix the next passover as the term 
which he should not survive. Thus each of the supposed cases ap- 
pears possible: either that, owing to a thought suggested by the 
impressiveness of tle moment, at the last passover which he cele- 
brated with his disciples, he made bread and wine the symbols of 
his body which was to be slain and his blood which was to be shed; 
or that for some time previously he had embraced the design of be- 
queathing such a commemorative meal to his adherents, in which - 
case he may very probably have uttered the words preserved by Paul 
and Luke. But before this intimation of the death of Jesus had 


® Paulus, ut sup. S. 619 ff; Kaiser, ut sup. S. 37 ff 
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been duly appropriated by the disciples, and received into their con- 
viction, they were overtaken by the actual catastrophe, for which, 
therefore, they might be regarded as wholly unprepared. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


RETIREMENT TO THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, ARREST, TRIAL, 
OONDEMNATION AND CRUCIFLXION OF JESUS. 


‘ 


§ 125. AGONY OF JESUS IN THE GARDEN. 


ACCORDING to the synoptical narratives, Jesus, immediately af- 
ter the conclusion of the meal and the singing of the Z/adlel, it being 
his habit during this feast time to spend the night out of Jerusalem 
(Matth. xxi. 17; Luke xxii. 39), went to the Mount of Olives, into 
a garden xwpiov (in John, xq7o¢) called Gethsemane (Matth. xxvi. 
30, 36, parall.). Jolin, who gives the additional particular that the 
garden lay over the brook Kedron, does not represent him as depart- 
ing thither until after a long series of valedictory discourses (xiv.— 
xvii.), of which we shall hereafter have to tape again. While John 
makes the arrest of Jesus follow immediately on the arrival of Jesus 
in the garden, the synoptists insert between the two that scene 
which is usually designated the agony of Jesus. 

Their accounts ot this scene are not in unison. According to 
Matthew and Mark, Jesus takes with him his three most confiden- 
tial disciples, Peter and the sons of Zebedee, leaving the rest behind, 
is seized with fearfulness and trembling, tells the threc disciples 
that he is‘sorrowful even unto death, and adnionishing them to re- 
main wakeful in the mean time, removes to a distance from them 
also, that he may offer a prayer for himself, in which, with his face 
bent to the earth, he entreats that the cup of suffering may pass 
from him, but still resigns all to the will of his Father. When he 
returns to the disciples, he finds them sleeping, again admonishes 
them to watclhifulness, then removes from them a second time, and 
repeats the former prayer, after which he once more finds his dis- 
ciples asleep. For the third time he retires to repeat the prayer, 
and returning, for the third time finds the disciples sleeping, but 
now awakes them, in order to meet the coming betrayer. Of the 
number three, which thus doubly figures in the narrative of the two 
first evangelists, Luke says nothing; according to him, Jesus re- 
tires from all the disciples, after admonishing them to watch, for the 
distance of about a stone’s cast, and prays kneeling, once only, but 
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nearly in the same words as in the other gospels, then returns to the 
disciples and awakes them, because Judas 1s approaching with the 
multitude. But, on the other hand, Luke in his single scene of 
prayer, has two circumstances which are foreign to the other narra- 
tors, namely, that while Jesus was yet praying, and immediately 
before the most violent mental afin an angel appeared to 
strengthen him, and that during the agony dywvia which ensued, 
the sweat of Jesus was as it were great drops of blood falling to 
the ground. 

From the earliest time this scene in Gethsemane has been a 
stumbling-block, because Jesus therein appears to betray a weak- 
ness and fear of death which might be considered unworthy of him. 
Celsus and Julian, doubtless having in their minds the great ex- 
amples of a dying Socrates and other heathen sages, expressed con- 
tempt for the fear of death exhibited by Jesus ;* Vanini boldly ex- 
tolled his own demeanour in the face of execution as superior to that 
of Jesus ;f and in the Evangelium Nicodemi, Satan concludes from 
this scene that Christ is a mere man.{ The supposition resorted to 
in this apocryphal book, that the trouble of Jesus was only assumed 
in order to encourage the devil to enter into a contest with him,§ 1s 
but a confession of inability to reconcile a real truth of that kind 
with the ideal of Jesus. Hence appeal has been made to the dis- 
tinction between the two natures in Christ; the sorrowfulness and 
the prayer for the removal of the cup having been ascribed to the 
human nature, the resignation to the will of the Father, to the divine.| 
As however, in the first place, this appeared to introduce an inad- 
missible division in the nature of Jesus; and in the second place, 
even a tear experienced by -his human nature in the prospect of ap- 
yvovching bodily sufferings appeared unworthy of him: his conster- 
hation was represented as being of a spiritual and sympathetic char- 
acter—as arising from the w-ckedness of Judas, the danger which 
threatened lis disciples, and the fate which was impending over his 
nation.§ ‘The effort to tree the sorrow of Jesus from all reference to 


* Orig. c. Cols ii 24: Dryer 0 Kedgog): ré obv morrvidtat, xai ddiperar, Kal Tor Tob 
CAE pov goBur etyerat mapadpapeiv, Adywv KT. AL: Me anys (i.e. Celsus): Why thea does 
he supplicate help, and bewail himsely, and pray fur escape from the fear of death, saying, §e. 
Julian, in a Fragment of Theodore of Mopsuestia, ap. Minter, Fragm. Patr. graec. Fase. 
],p. 121: dAAd xal roatra mpooetyerai, gnaw, 6'I., ola GSAL0¢ GvIpwroc, cuupopar, gépery 
ebxdAug ob duvauevog, xal in’ dyyéAov, Ved Ov, xvicyierar Jesus, says he, also presents 
such petitions as a wretched mortal would offer, when unable to bear a calamity with serenity, 
and although dicine, he is strengthened by an angel. ‘ 

¢ Gramond. hist. Gall. ab. exc. Henr. IV. L. iii. p. 211: Lucilius Vanini—dum in 
patibulum trahiur—Christo tlludit in haec eadem verba: illi in extremis prae timore imbeliis 
sudor: ego imperterritus morior. 

t Evang. Nicod. c. xx. ap. Thilo, 1, S. 702 ff.: éyo ydp olda, S71 QvOpwrde Lore, xai 
Hxovoa avtov Aéyovrog Sr? mepidumoe tori H yn pov lwo Yavarov. 

@ Ibid. S. 706. Hades replies to Satan: ef d2 Aéyetc, d7t Hxovoag abrod go3ovpstvoy 
rov Yavaroy, raiswy oe kal yelAav Egn Touro, YéAwy, Iva ce dpraoy tv xept duvarg. 

|| Orig. c. Cels. ii, 25. 

q Hieron. Comm. in Matth. in loc.: Contristabatur non timore patiendi, qui ad hoe 
veneral, ut pateretur, sed propter infelicissimum Judam, et scandalum omnium apostolorum, 
et rejectionem populi Judaeorum, et eversionem miserae Hierusalem, 
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hysical suffering, or to his own person, attained its highest pitch 
m the ecclesiastical tenet, that Jesus by substitution was burthened 
with the guilt of all mankind, and vicariously endured the wrath of 
God against that guilt.* Some have even supposed that the devil 
himself wrestled with Jesus.f 

But such a cause for the trouble of Jesus is not found in the 
text; on the contrary, here as elsewhere (Matt. xx. 22 f. parall.), 
the cup torgptov for the removal of which Jesus prays, must be un- 
derstood of his own bodily sufferings and death. Moreover, the 
above ecclesiastical opinion is founded on an unscriptural conception 
of the vicarious office of Jesus. It is true that even in the concep- — 
tion of the synoptists, the suffering of Jesus is a vicarious one for 
the sins of many; but the substitution consists, according to them, 
not in Jesus having immediately borne these sins and the punish- 
ment due to mankind on account of them, but in a personal suffer- 
ing being laid upon him on account of those sins, and in order to 
remove their punishment. Thus, as on the cross it was not directly 
- the sins of the world, and the anger of God in relation to them, 
which afflicted him, but the wounds which he received, and his 
whole lamentable situation, wherein he was indeed placed for the 
sins of mankind: so, according to the idea of the evangelists, in 
Gethsemane also, it was not immediately the fecling of the misery 
of humanity which occasioned his dismay, but the presentiment of 
his own suffering, which, however, was encountered in the stead of 
mankind. 

From the untenable ecclesiastical view of the agony of Jesus, a 
descent has in more modern times been made to coarse materialism, 
by reducing what it was thought hopeless to justify ethically, as a 
mental condition, to a purely physical one, and supposing that Jesus 
was attacked by some malady in Gethsemane ;{ an opinion which 
Paulus, with a severity which he should only have more industri- 
ously applied to his own explanations, pronounces to be altogether 
unseemly and opposed to the text, though he does not regard as im- 
probable Heumann’s hypothesis, that in addition to his inward sor- 
row, Jesus had contracted a cold in the clayey ground traversed by 
the Kedron.§ On the other hand, the scene has been depicted in 
the colours of modern sentimentalism, and the feelings of friendship, 
the pain of separation, the thoughts of parting, have been eae conse 
as the causes which so lacerated the mind of Jesus ;|| or a confused 
blending of all the different kinds of sorrow, selfish and sympathetic, 
sensual and spiritual, has been presupposed. Paulus explains ¢é 
duvatéy gore, wapeABéTw Td TroTHptov (if it be possible, let this cup 


* Calvin, Comm. in harm. evangg. Matth, xxvi. 37: Non—mortem horruit simplici- 
ter, quatenus transitus est e mundo, sed quia formidabile Det tribunal ill erat ante oculos, 
judex ipse incomprehensibili vindicta armatus, peccata vero nostra, quorum onxs Uli erat 
Smpositum, sua igenti mole eum premebant. Comp. Luther’s Hauspostille, die erste Pas- 
sionspredigt. + Lightfoot, p. 884 f. { Thiess, Krit. Comm. S. 418 ff. 3 Ut sup. S. 
549, 554 f. Anm. || Schuster, zur Erlauterung des N. T., in Eichhorn’s Biblioth. 9, S. 
1012 & | Hess, Gesch. Jesu, 2, S. 322 ff.; Kuinél, in Matth. p. 719. 
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pass from me) as the expression of a purely moral anxiety on the 
part of Jesus, as to whether it were the will of God that he should 
give himself up to the attack immediately at hand, or whether it 
were not more accordant with the Divine pleasure, that he should 
yet escape from this danger: thus converting into a mere inquiry 
of God, what is obviously the most urgent prayer. 

While Olshausen falls back on the ecclesiastical theory, and 
authoritatively declares that the supposition of external corporeal 
suffering having called forth the anguish of Jesus, ought to be ban- 
ished as one which would annihilate the essential characteristics of 
his mission; others have more correctly acknowledged that in that 
anguish the passionate wish to be delivered from the terrible suffer- 
ings in prospect, the horror of sensitive nature in the face of annihi- 
lation, are certainly apparent.* With justice also it is remarked, in 
opposition to the reproach which has been-cast on Jesus, that the 
speedy conqucst over rebellious nature removes every appearance of 
sinfulness ;¢ that, moreover, the shrinking of physical nature at the 
prospect of annihilation belongs to the essential conditions of life ;{ 
nay, that the purer the human nature in an individual, the more 
susceptible is it in relation to suffering and annihilation ;§ that the 
conquest over suffering intensely appreciated is greater than a sto- 
ical or even a Socratic insensibility.| 

With more reason, criticism has attacked the peculiar represen- 
tation of the third gospel. The strengthening angel has created no 
little difficulty to the ancient church on dogmatical grounds,—to 
modern exposition on critical grounds. An ancient scholium on the 
consideration, that he who was adored and glorified with fear and 
trembling by all the celestial powers, did not need the strengthen- 
ang of the angel, Sz tijg layvog tov dyyéAov ovn éredéeto 6 brd Tdons 
éxovpavlov dvrduewc PdBw Kal tpduwy tpookvvotpevoc Kai dofalépevos, 
interprets the évioyvery ascribed to the angel as a declaring strong, 
i, e. as the offering of a doxology ;§ while others, rather than admit. 
that Jesus could need to be strengthened by an angel, transform the 
dyyeAog émoyiwy into an evil angel, who attempted to use force 
against Jesus.** The orthodox also, by founding a distinction be- 
tween the state of humiliation and privation in Christ and that of 
his glorification, or in some similar way, have long blunted the edge 
of the dogmatical difficulty: but in place of this a critical objection 
has been only so much the more decidedly developed. In consider- 
ation of the suspicion which, according to our earlier observations, 
attaches to every alleged angelic appearance, it has been sought to 
reduce the angel in this narrative first into a man,ff and then into 
an image of the composure which Jesus regained.f{f{ But the right 


* Ullmann, aber dic Unsiindlichkeit Jesu, in his Studien, 1, S. 61. Hasert, ib. 3, 1, 
8.66 f + Ullmann, ut sup. f{ Hasert, utsup. § Luther, in der Predigt vom Lei- 
den Christi im Garten. {| Ambrosius in Luc. Tom. x. 56. In Matthaei’s N. T. p. 
447. ** Lightfoot, ut sup. ff Venturini, 3, 677, and conjecturally Paulus also, S. 
561. J¢ Eichhorn, ally. Bibl, 1, S. 628; Thiess in luc. 
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point in the angelic appearance for criticism to grapple with, is in- 
dicated by the circumstance that Luke is the only evangelist from 
whom we learn it.* If, according to the ordinary presupposition, 
the first and fourth gospels are of apostolic origin; why this silence 
as to the angel on the part of Matthew, who is believed to have been 
in the garden, why especially on the part of John, who was among 
the three in the nearer neighbourhood of Jesus? If it be said: be- 
cause, sleepy as they were, and at some distance, and moreover under 
cover of the night, they did not observe him: it must be asked, 
whence are we to suppose that Luke reccived this information ?t¢ 
That, assuming the disciples not to have themselves observed the 
appearance, Jesus should have narrated it to them on that evening, 
there is, from the intense excitement of those hours and the circum- 
stance that the return of Jesus to his disciples was immediately fol- 
lowed by the arrival of Judas, little probability ; and as little, that 
he communicated it to them in the days after the resurrection, and 
that-nevertheless this information appeared worthy of record to none 
but the third evangelist, who yet received it only at second hand. 
As in this manner there is every presumption against the historical 


‘character of the angelic appearance; why should not this also, like 


all appearances of the same kind which have come under our notice, 
especially in the history of the infancy of Jesus, be interpreted by us 
mythically ? Gabler has been before us in advancing the idea, that 
in the primitive Christian community the rapid transition from the 
most violent mental conflict to the most tranquil resignation, which 
wag observable in Jesus on that night, was Seana agreeably to 
the Jewish mode of thonght, by the intervention of a strengthening 
angel, and that this explanation may have mingled itself with the 
narrative: Schleicrmacher, too, finds it the most probable that this 
moment, described by Jesus himself as one of hard trial, was early 
glorified in hymns by angelic appearances, and that this embellish- 
ment, originally intended in a merely poetical sense, was reccived by 
the narrator of the third gospel as historical.f 

The other feature peculiar to Luke, ona he the bloody sweat, 
was early felt to be no less fraught with difficulty than the strength- 
ening by the ange]. At Icast it appears to have been this more 
than anything else, which occasioned the exclusion of the entire ad- 
dition in Luke, v. 43 and 44, from many ancient copies of the gos- 
pels. Jor as the orthodox, who according to Epiphanius$ rejected. 
the passage, appear to have skrunk the most from the lowest degree 
of fear which is expressed by the bloody sweat: so to the docetic 
opinions of some who did not receive this passage,|| this was the 
only particular which could give offence. ‘Thus in an earlier age, 


* Comp. on this subject and the following, Gabler, neuest. theol. Journal, 1, 2, S. 
109 ff. 3,8.217 + Comp. Julian, ap. Theod. of Mopsuestia in Minter’s Fragm. 
Patr. 1, p. 121 f.  ~ Ueber den Lukas, S. 288; comp. De Wette, in loc. and Theile, 
zur Biogr. Jesu, § 32. Neander also appears willing silently to abandon this trait and the 
following one. 3 Ancoratus, 31. § Vid. Wetstein, S. 807. 
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doubts were raised respecting the fitness of the bloody sweat of Je- 
sus on dogmatical considerations: while in more modern times this 
has been done on physiological grounds. It is true that authorities 
are adduced for instances of bloody sweat from Aristotle* down to 
the more recent investigators of nature :t but such a phenomenon 
is only mentioned as extremely rare, and as a symptom of decided 
disease. [ence Paulus points to the weet (as zt were), as indicat- 
ing that it is not directly a bloody sweat which is here spoken of, 
but only a sweat which might be compared to blood: this compari- 
son, however, he refers i to the thick appearance of the drops, 
and Olshausen also agrees with him thus far, that a red colour of 
the perspiration is not necessarily included in the comparison. But 
im the course of a narrative which is meant as a prelude to the san-. 
guinary death of Jesus, it is the most natural to take the ¢compari- 
son of tlic sweat to drops of blood, in its full sense. Further, here, 
yet more forcibly than in relation to the angelic appearance, the 
question a ae itself: how did Luke obtain this information? or 
to pass by all questions which must take the same form in this in- 
stance as in the previous one, how could the disciples, at a distance 
and in the night, discern the falling of drops of blood? According 
to Paulus indeed it ought not to be said that the sweat fell, for as 
the word xataBaivovrec, falling, refers not to dps, sweat, but to 
the 9p6uBoe atparos, drops of blood, which are introduced merely for 
the purpose of comparison, it is only meant that a sweat as thick 
and heavy as falling drops of blood stood on the brow of Jesus. But 
whether it be said: the sweat fell like drops of blood to the earth, 
or: it was like drops of blood falling to the earth, it comes pret 
much to the same thing; at least the comparison of a sweat stand- 
ing on the brow to blood falling on the earth would not be very apt, 
epee) if together with the falling, we are to abstract also the 
colour of the blood, so that of the words, as i¢ were drops of blood 
falling on the ground, ooel OpépBot aipatog xdtaBaivortes elg THY yi, 
only woel OpduBor, as zt were drops, would properly have any decided 
meaning. Since then we can neither comprehend the circumstance, 
nor conceive what historical authority for it the narrator could have 
had, let us, with Schleiermacher, rather take this feature also as a 
poetical one construed historically by the evangelist, or better still, 
as a mythical one, the origin of which may be easily explained 
from the tendency to perfect the conflict in the garden as a prelude 
to the sufferings of Jesus on the cross, by showing that not mercly 
the psychical aspect of that suffering was foreshadowed in the men- 
tal trouble, but also its physical aspect, in the bloody sweat. 

As a counterpoise to this peculiarity of Luke, his two predeces- 
sors have, as we have said, the twofold occurrence of the number 
three,—the three disciples taken apart, and the three retirements 
and prayers of Jesus. It has indeed been contended that so restless 


* De part. animal. iii. 15. Vid. ap. Michaelis, not. in loc. and Kuinél, in Lue. 
p. 691 f. 
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a movement hither and thither, so rapid an alternation of retirement - 
and return, is entirely suited to the state of mind in which Jesus 
then was,* and also, that in the repetition of the prayer there is 
correctly shown an appropriate gradation, a more and more com- 
plete resignation to the will of the Father.t But that the two narra- 
tors count the retirements of Jesus, marking them by the expressions 
&« devrépov and é« tpirov, at oncc shows that the number three was 
a point of importance to them; and when Matthew, though he 
certainly gives in the second prayer an expression somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the first, in the third makes Jesus only repeat the 
same words, Tov avroyv Aéyoyv, and when Mark does tliis even the 
second time,—this is a significant proof that they were embarrassed 
_ how to fill up the favourite number three with appropriate matter. 
According to Olshausen, Matthew with his three acts of this con- 
flict, must be right in opposition to Luke, because these three at- 
tacks made on Jesus through the medium of fear, correspond to the 
three attacks through the medium of desire, in the history of the 
temptation. This parallel is well founded; it only leads to an op- 
posite result to that deduced by Olshausen. For which is more 
probable ; that in both cases the threefold repetition of the attack 
had an objective ground, in a latent law of the kingdom of spirits, 
and hence is to be regarded as really historical ; or that it had merc- 
ly a subjective ground in the manner of the legend, so that the 
occurrence of this number here, as certainly as above in the history 
of the temptation, points to something mythical ?f 

If then we subtract the angel, the bloody sweat, and the pre- 
cisely threefold repetition of the retirement and prayer of Jesus, as 
mythical additions, there remains so far, as an historical kernel, the 
fact, that Jesus on that evening in the garden experienced a violent 
access of fear, and prayed that his sufferings might be averted, with 
the reservation nevertheless of an entire submission to the will of 
God: and at this point of the inquiry, it is not a little surprising, 
on the ordinary view of the relation between our gospels, that even 
this fundamental fact of the history in question, is wanting in the 
gospel of John. 


§ 126. RELATION OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO THE EVENTS IN GETH- 
SEMANE—THE FAREWELL DISCOURSES IN JOHN, AND THE SCENE 
FOLLOWING THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE GREEKS. 


THE relation of John to the synoptical narratives just considered 
has, when regarded more closely, two aspects: first, he has not what 
the synoptists present ; and secondly, instead of this he has some- 
thing which it is difficult to reconcile with their statements. 

As regards the first and negative side, it has to be explained 


* Paulus; ut sup. S. 549. + Theile, in Winer’s and Engejhardt’s krit. Journal, 2, . 
S. 853; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 616 f.  ¢ Comp. Weisse, die evang. Gesch, 1, S. G11. 
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how, on the ordinary supposition Sonera the author of the fourth 
gospel and the correctness of the synoptical account, it happens that 
John, who according to the two first gospels was one of the three 
whom Jesus took with him to be the more immediate witnesses of 
his conflict, passes in silence over the whole event? It will not 
suffice to appeal to his sleepiness during the scene; for, if this was 
a hindrance to its narration, all the evangelists must have been 
silent on the subject, and not John alone. Hence the usual ex- 
pedient is tried here also, and he is said to have omitted the scene 
because lhe found it already presented with sufficient care in the 
writings of the synoptists.* But between the two first synoptists 
and the third there is here so important a divergency, as to demand 
most urgently that John, if he took their accounts into consideration, 
should speak a mediating word in this difference. If, however, John 
had not the works of Ins predecessors lying before him, he might 
still, it is said, suppose that history to be sufticiently familiar to his 
readers as a part of cvangclical tradition.t Butas this tradition was 
the source of the divergent representations of the synoptists, it 
must itself have early begun to exhibit variations, and to narrate 
the fact first in one way, then in another: consequently on this 
view also there was a call on the author of the fourth gospel to ree- 
tify these wavering accounts. IIence of late an entirely new suppo- 
sition has been adopted, namely, that John omits the events, in 
Gethsemane lest, by the mention of the strenghtening angel, he 
should give any furtherance to the Ebionitish opinion that the higher 
nature in Christ was an angel, which united itself with him at bap- 
tism ; and now, as it might be inferred, again departed from him be- 
fore the hour of suffering.{ But—not to urge that we have already 
found any hypothesis of this nature inadequate to explain the omis- 
sions in the gospel of Jolin—it this evangelist wished to avoid any 
indication of a close relation between Jesus and angels, he must also 
have excluded other passages from his gospel: above all, as Lucke 
remarks,§ the declaration concerning the ascending and descending 
of angels upon him, i. 52; and also the idea, given indeed only as 
the conjecture of some bystanders, that an angel spake to him, 
dyyedo¢ aut@ AsAdAnnev, xii, 29. It, however, he on any ground 
whatever, found special matter of hesitation in the appearance of the 
angel in the garden: this would only be a reason for omitting the 
intervention of the angel, with Matthew and Mark, and not for ex- 
cluding the whole scene, which was easily separable from this single 
particular. 

If the mere absence of the incident from the narrative of John 
is not to be explained, the difficulty increases when we consider 
what this evangelist communicates to us instead of the scene in the 
garden, concerning the mental condition of Jesus during the last 
hours previous to his arrest. In the same place which the synoptists 


* Olshausen, 2,8.429. + Locke, 2,S.591. Schneckenburger, Beitrage, S. 
65f, § Comm.1,8. IT. 
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assign to the agony in the garden, John, it is true, has nothing, for 
he makes the capture of Jesus follow at once on his arrival in the 
ees but immediately before, at and aftcr the last meal, he has 

iscourses inspired by a state of mind, which could hardly have as 
a sequcl scenes like those which according to the synoptical narra- 
tives occurred in the garden. In the farewell discourses in John, 
namely, xiv.—xvii. Jesus speaks precisely in the tone of one who 
has already inwardly triumphed over approaching suffering; from a 
point of view in which death is quenched in the beams of the glory 
which is to come after; with a divine peace which is cheerful in the 
certainty of its immoveability: how is it possible that immediately 
after, this peace should give place to the most violent mental 
emotion, this tranquillity, to a trouble even unto death, and that 
from victory achieved he should sink again into doubtful contest, 
in which he needed strengthening by an angel? In those farewell 
discourses, he appears throughout as one who from the plenitude 
of his inward serenity and contidence, comforts his trembling friends: 
and yet he now seeks spiritual aid from the drowsy disciples, for 
he requests them to watch with him; there, he is so certain of the 
salutary effects of his approaching death, as to assure his followers, 
that it is well for them, that he should go away, else the Comforter 
napdkAnro¢g would not come to them: here, he again doubts whether 
his death be really the will of the Father; there, he exhibits a 
consciousness which under the necessity of death, inasmuch as it 
comprehends that necessity, recovers freedom, so that his will to 
die is one with the divine will that he should dic: lere, these two 
wills are so at variance, that the subjective, submissively indeed, 
but painfully, bows to the absolute. And these two opposite states 
of mind are not even separated by any intervening incident of an 
appalling character, but only by the short space of time which 
elapsed during the walk from Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives, 
across the Kedron: just as if, in that brook, as in another Lethe, 
Jesus had lost all remembrance of the foregoing discourses. 

It is true that we are here referred to the alternation of mental 
states, which naturally becomes more rapid in proportion as the 
decisive moment approaches ;* to thie fact that not seldom in the 
life of believers there occurs a sudden withdrawal of the higher 
sustenance of the soul, an abandonment of them by God, which 
alone renders the victory nevertheless achieved truly great and ad- 
mirable.f But this latter opinion at once betrays its unintelligent 
origin from a purely imaginative species of thought (to which the 
soul can appear like a lake, ebbing or flowing according as the 
floodgates of the conducting canals are opened or closed), by the 
contradictions in which it is on all sides involved. The triumph 
of Christ over the fear of death is said only to appear in its true 
magnitude, when we consider, that while a Socrates could only 
conquer because he remained in the full possession of his mental 


* Locke, 2,8.392 & $ Olshausen, 2,8 429 f. 
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energies, Christ was able to triumph over all the powers of dark- 
ness, even when forsaken by God and the fulness of his spirit, by 
his merely human soul yvy7):—but is not this the rankest Pela- 
gianism, the most flagrant contradiction of the doctrine of the church, 
as of sound philosophy, which alike maintain that without God, 
man can do no good thing, that only by his armour can man repel 
the shafts of the wicked one? ‘To escape from thus contradicting 
the results of sober reflection, the imaginative thinker is driven to 
contradict himself, by supposing that in the strengthening angel 
(which, incidentally, contrary to the verbal significance of the text, 
is reduced to a merely internal vision of Jesus,) there was imparted 
to Jesus, when wrestling in the extremity of his abandonment, an 
influx of spiritual strength; so that he thus would not, as it was 
at first vaunted, have conquered without, but only with Divine aid; 
if, in accordance with Luke, the angel be supposed to have appeared 
prior to the last, most violent part of the conflict, in order to 
strengthen Jesus for this ultimate trial. But rather than fall into 
so evident a sclf-contradiction, Olshausen prefers covertly to contra- 
dict the text, and hence transposes the order of the incidents, as- 
suming, without farther preliminary, that the strengthening came 
after the third prayer, consequently after the victory been 
already gained, whence he is driven to the extreme arbitrariness 
of interpreting the phrase: «al yerdyevac év dywwvig éxrevéotepov 
mpoondxeto, and being in an agony he prayed, as the pluperfect— 
he had prayed. 

But setting aside this figurative representation of the cause which 
produced the sudden change of mood in Jesus; such a change is in 
itself burthened with many difficulties. Correctly speaking, what 
here took place in Jesus was not a mere change, but a relapse of the 
most startling kind. In the so-called sacerdotal prayer, John xvii. 
especially, Jesus had completely closed his account with the Father; 
all fear in relation to what awaited him lay so far behind the point 
which he had here attained, that he spent not a single word on his 
own suffering, and only spoke of the afflictions which threatened his 
friends; the chief subject of his communion with the Father was 
the glory into which he was about to enter, and the blessedness 
which he hoped to have obtained for his followers: so that his 
departure to the scene of his arrest has entirely the character of an 
accessory fact, merely consummating by external realization what 
was already inwardly and essentially effected. Now if Jesus after 
this closing of his account with God, once more opened it; if after 
having held himself already victor, he once more sank into anxious 
conflict: must he not have laid himself open to the remonstrance: 
why didst thou not, instead of indulging in vain anticipations of 
glory, rather occupy thyself betimes with earnest thoughts of the 
coming trial, that by such a preparation, thou mightest spare thyself 
perilous surprise on its approach? why didst thou utter the words 
of triumph before thou hadst fought, so as to be obliged with shamo 
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to cry for help at the on-coming of the battle? In fact after the 
assurance of already achieved victory expressed in the farewell dis- 
courses, and especially in the final prayer, the lapse into such a 
state of mind as that described by the synoptists, would have been 
a very humiliating declension, which Jesus could not have foreseen, 
otherwise he would not have expressed himself with so much con- 
fidence ; and which, therefore, would prove that he was deceived in 
himself, that he held himself to be stronger than he actually found 
himself, and that he had given utterance to this too high self-valu- 
ation, not without a degree of presumption. Those who regard 
this as inconsistent with the equally judicious and modest charac- 
ter which Jesus manifests on other occasions, will find themselves 
urged to the dilemma, that either the farewell discourses in John, 
at least the final prayer, or else the events in Gethsemane, cannot 
be historical. 

It is to be regretted that in coming to a decision in this case, 
theologians have set out rather from dogmatical prejudices than 
from critical grounds. Usteri’s assertion, at least, that the represen- 
tation given in John of the state of mind of Jesus in his last hours 
is the only correct one, while that of the synoptists is unhistorical,* 
is only to be accounted for by that author’s then zealous adherence 
to the paragraphs of Schleiermacher’s Dogmatik, wherein the idea 
of the impeccability of Jesus is carried to an extent which excludes 
even the slightest degree of conflict; for that, apart from such pre- 
suppositions, the representation given in John of the last hours of 
Jesus, is the more natural and appropriate, it might be difficult to 
prove. On the contrary, Bretschneider might rather appear to be 
right, when he claims the superiority in naturalness and intrinsic 
evidence of truth for the synoptists :{ were it not that our confidence 
in the decisions of this writer is undermined, by his dislike for the 
dogmatical and metaphysical purport of the discourses assigned to 
this period in John—a dislike which appears to indicate that his 
entire polemic against John originated in the discordance between 
his own critical philosophy of reflection, and the speculative doctrine 
of the fourth gospel. 

Jolin, indeed, as even the author of the Probabilia remarks, has 
not wholly passed over the anxiety of Jesus in relation to his ap- 
proaching death; he has only assigned to it an earlier epoch, John 
xii. 27 ff. The scene with which John connects it takes place im- 
mediately after the entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, when certain 
Greeks, doubtless proselytes of the gate, who had come among the 
multitude to the feast, wished to have an interview with him. With 
all the diversity of the circumstances and of the event itself, there 
is yet a striking agreement between what here occurs and what the 
synoptists place in the last evening of the life of Jesus, and in the 
seclusion of the garden. As Jesus here declares to his disciples, 


* Commentatio critica, qua Evangelium Joannis genuinum esse—ostenditar, p. 57 
¢ Probab. p. 33 ff. 
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my soul is troubled even unto death, neptiunbs tory 4 yuxyy pov Ewe 
Gavdrov (Matt. xxvi. 38): so there he says: Wow ts my soul 
troubled, viv 4 puxn pov terdpaxraz (John xii. 27); as he here prays, 
that if it be possible, this hour may pass from him, tva, el dvvarév 
éort, wapédOy dr’ avtov 7 dpa (Mark xiv. 35): so there he entreats: 
Father, save me from this hour, wdrep, oGadv pe éx rij¢ Opag rabrns 
(John xii. 27); as here he calms himself by the restriction: never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt, dad’ ov ri éyw OéAw, dAda 
ti ot, (Mark xiv. 36): so there, by the reflection: but for this cause 
came I to this hour, gAAa 61a trobao 7A80v el¢ thy Spav rabryv (John 
xii, 27); lastly, as here an angel appears strengthening Jesus, 
dyyedog évroxtwv (Luke xxii. 43): so there something happens which 
occasions the bystanders to observe that an angel spake to him, 
dyyedog at7G AcAdAnney (John xii. 29). This similarity has induced 
many of the more modern theologians to pronounce the incident 
in John xii. 27 ff., and that in Gethsemane identical; and after 
this admission the only question was, on which-side the reproach 
of inaccurate narration, and more especially of erroneous position, 
ought to fall. 

Agreeably to the tendency of the latest criticism of the gospels, 
the burthen of error in this matter has been more immediately cast 
on the synoptists. The true occasion of the mental conflict of Je- 
sus is said to be found only in John, namely, in the approach of 
those Greeks who intimated to him through Philip and Andrew 
their wish for an interview with him. These persons doubtless 
wished to make the proposal that he should leave Palestine and 
carry forward his work among the foreign Jews; such a proposal 
held out to him the enticement of escape from the threatening danger, 
and this for some moments placed him in a state of doubt and in- 
ward conflict, which however ended by his refusing to admit the 
Greeks to his presence.* Here we have the effects of a vision ren- 
dered so acute by a double prejudice, both critical and dogmatical, 
as to read statements between the lines of the text; for of such an 
intended proposal on the part of the Greeks, there is no trace in 
John; and yet, even allowing that the evangelist knew nothing of 
the plan of the Grecks from these individuals themselves, there 
must have been some intimation in the discourse of Jesus that his 
emotion had reference to such a proposal. Judging from the con- 
text, the request of the Greeks had no other motive than that the 
solemn entrance of Jesus, and the popular rumour concerning him, 
had rendered them curious to see and know the celebrated man; and 
this desire of theirs was not connected with the emotion which Je- 
sus experienced on the occasion, otherwise than that it led Jesus to 
think of the speedy propagation of his kingdom in the Gentile world, 
and of its indispensable condition, namely, his death. Here, how- 
ever, the idea of his death is only mediately and remotely presented 


* Goldhorn, tiber das Schweigen des Joh. Evangeliums tiber den Seelenkasnpf Jesu 
in Gethsemane, in Tzschirner’s Magazin f. christl. Prediger, 1, 2,8 1 
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to the soul of Jesus; hence it is the more difficult to conceive how 
it could affect him so strongly, as that he should feel himself urged 
to beseech the Father for Sliver from this hour; and if he were 
ever profoundly moved by the presentiment of death, the synoptists 
appear to place this fear in a more suitable position, in immediate 
proximity to the commencement of his sufferings. The represen- 
tation of John is also deficient in certain circumstances, presented 
by the synoptists, which appear to vindicate the trouble of Jesus. 
In the solitude of the garden and the gloom of night, such an ebul- 
lition of feeling is more conceivable; and its unrepressed utterance 
to his most intimate and worthy friends is natural and justifiable. 
But according to John that agitation seized Jesus in the broad day- 
light, in a cohcourse of people; a situation in which it is ordinarily 
more easy to maintain composure, or in which at least it is usual, 
from the possibility of misconstruction, to suppress the more pro- 
found emotions. 

Hence it is more easy to agree with Theile’s opinion, that the 
author of the fourth gospel has inserted the incident, correctly placed 
by the synoptists, in a false position.* Jesus having said, as an in- 
troduction to the answer which he returned to the request of the 
Greeks, that they might see the man who had been so glorified by 
his entrance into the city: Yes, the hour of my glorification is come, 
but of glorification by death (xii. 23 f.): this led the narrator astray, 
and intuced him, instead of giving the real answer of Jesus to the 
Greeks together with the result, to make Jesus dilate on the intrinsic 
necessity of his death, and then almost unconsciously to interweave 
the description of the internal conflict which Jesus had to experience 
in virtue of his voluntary sacrifice, whence he subsequently, in its 
proper place, omits this conflict. There is nothing strange in Theile’s 
opinion, except that he supposes it possible for the apostle John to 
have made such a transposition. ‘That the scene in Gethsemane, 
from his having been ne oe while it was passing, was not deeply 
imprinted on his mind, and that it was besides thrust into the back- 
ground of his memory by the crucifixion which shortly followed, 
might have been considered explanatory of an entire omission, or a 
merely summary account of the scene on his part, but by no means 
of an incorrect position. If notwithstanding his sleepiness at the 
time, he had taken any notice of the event, he must at least have 
retained thus much—that that peculiar state of mind in Jesus befel 
him close upon the commencement of his sufferings, in the night and 
in privacy: how could he ever so far bely his memory as to make 
the scene take place at a much earlier period, in the open day, and 
among many people? Rather than thus endanger the authenticity 
of the gospel of John, others, alleging the possibility that such a 
state of mind might occur more than once in the latter part of the 
life of Jesus, deny the identity of the two scenes.f 


* Vid. the Review of Usteri’s Comm. crit., in Winer’s and Engelhardt’s n. krit. 
Journal, 2,8. 359 f. + Hase, L. J. 3134; Lucke, 2, § 591 f. Anm. 
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Certainly, between the synoptical representation of the mental 
conflict of Jesus and that given in John, besides the external differ- 
ence of position, there exist important internal divergencies ; the 
narrative in John containing features which have no analogy with 
anything in the synoptical account of the events in Gethsemane. It 
is true that the petition of Jesus in John for deliverance from ¢hzs 
hour, is perfectly in unison with his prayer in the synoptists: but, 
on the other hand, there is no parallel to the additional prayer in 
John: Father, glorify thy name, ndrep, ddga06y oov 7d Svopa (xii. 
28); further, though in both accounts an angel is spoken of, yet 
there is no trace in the synoptists of the heavenly voice which in 
the fourth gospel occasions the belief that an angel is concerned. 
Such heavenly voices are not found in the three first gospels else- 
where than at the baptism and again at the transfiguration; of which 
latter scene the pee of Jesus in John: Father, glorify thy name, 
may remind us. In the synoptical description of the transfigura- 
tion, it is true, the expressions d6éa, glory, and dogdcev, to glorify, 
are not found: but the Second Epistle of Peter represents Jesus as 
receiving in the transfiguration honour and glory, tiny nat ddgav, 
and the heavenly voice as coming from the excellent glory, peyador- 
perijc d6ga (i. 17 f.). Thus in addition to the two narratives al- 
ready considered, there presents itsclf a third as a parallel; since 
the scene in John xii. 27 ff. is on the one side, by the trouble of 
spirit and the angel, allied to the occurrences in Gethsemane, while 
on the other side, by the prayer for glorification and the contirma- 
tory voice from heaven, it has some affinity with the history of the 
transfiguration. And here two cases are possible: either that the 
narrative of John is the simple root, the separation uf which into its 
constituent elements has given rise in a traditional manner to the 
two synoptical anecdotes of the transfiguration and the agony in the 
garden ; or that these last are the original formations, from the fus- 
ing and pains ad of which in the legend the narrative of John 
is the mixed product: between which cases only the intrinsic cl#.r- 
acter of the narratives can decide. That the synoptical narratives 
of the transfiguration and the agony in the garden are clear pictures, 
with strongly marked features, can by itself prove nothing ; since, 
as we have sufliciently shown, a narrative of legendary origin may 
just as well possess these charactcristics as one of a purely histori- 
cal nature. Thus if the narrative in John were merely less clear 
and definite, this need not prevent it from being regarded as the 
original, simple sketch, from which the embellishing hand of tradi- 
tion had elaborated those more highly coloured pictures. But the 
fact is that the narrative in John is wanting not only in definiteness, 
but in agreement with the attendant circumstances and with itself. 
We have no intimation what was the answer of Jesus to the Greeks, 
or what became of those persons themselves ; no appropriate motive 
is given for the sudden anguish of Jesus and his prayer for glorifi- 
cation. Such a mixture of heterogeneous parts is always the sign 
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iarly that of John, has relinquished the position that Jesus spoke in 
the very words which John puts into his mouth, i. e. the authen- 
ticity of these discourses in the strictest sense; but only to main- 
tain the more firmly their authenticity in the wider sense, i. e. the 
genuineness of the substantial thoughts.* Even this, however, has 
been attacked by the author of the Probabilia, for he asks, with 
especial reference to chap. xvii., whether it be conceivable that Je- 
sus, in the anticipation of violent death, had nothing of more im- 
mediate concern than to commune with God on the subject of his 
person, the works he had already achieved, and the glory to be ex- 
pected? and whether it be not rather highly probable that the prayer 
flowed only from the mind of the writer, and was intended by him 
as a confirmation of his doctrine of Jesus as the incarnate word 
Aéyos, and of the dignity of the apostles? This representation is 
so far true, that the final prayer in question resembles not an im- 
mediate outpouring of soul, but a product of reflection—is rather a 
discourse on Jesus than a discourse ‘base him. It presents every- 
where the mode of thought of one who stands far in advance of the 
circumstances of which he writes, and hence already sces the form 
of Jesus in the glorifying haze of distance; an illusion which he 
heightens by putting his own thoughts, which had sprung from an 
advanced development of the Christian community, into the mouth 
of its Founder prior to its actual existence. But in the preceding 
farewell discourses also there are many thoughts which appear to 
have taken their shape from an experience of the event. Their en- 
tire tone may be the most naturally explained by the supposition, 
that they are the work of one to whom the death of Jesus was al- 
ready a past event, the terrors of which had melted away in its 
blessed consequences, and in the devotional contemplation of the’ 
church. In particular, apart from what is said of the return of 
Christ, that era in the Christian cause which is generally called the 
outpouring of the ILoly Spirit, is ‘alia in the declarations con- 
cerning the Paraclete, and the judgment which he would hold over 
the world (xiv. 16 ff. 25. xv. 26. xvi. 7 ff. 13 ff.), with a distinct- 
ness which seems to indicate light borrowed from the issue. 

In relation, however, to the fact that the farewell discourses in 
volve the decided foreknowledge of the immediately approaching re 
sult, the sufferings and death of Jesus (xiii. 18 ff. 33, 38; xiv. 30 
f. xvi. 5 fE 16, 32 f.), the narrative of John stands on the same 
ground with the synoptical one, since this also rests on the presup- 
position of the most exact prescience of the hour and moment when 
the sufferings will commence. It was not only at the last meal and 
on the departure to the mount of Olives, that this foreknowledge 
was shown, according to the three first gospels, for in them as well 
as in John, Jesus predicts that the denial of Peter will take place 
before the cock crow; not only does the agony in the garden rest 
on the foreknowledge of the impending sufferings, but at the end of 
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this conflict Jesus is able to say that now, at this very minute, the | 
betrayer is in the act of approaching (Matt. xxvi. 45 f.). Paulus, 
it is true, maintains that Jesus saw’from a distance the troop of 
guards coming out of the city, which, as they had torches, was cer- 
tainly possible from a garden on the mount of Olives: but without 
being previously informed of the plans of his enemies, Jesus could 
not know that he was the object of pursuit; and at any rate the 
evangelists narrate the words of Jcsus as a proof of his supernatu- 
ral knowledge. But if, according to our previous inquiry, the fore- 
knowledge of the catastrophe in general could not proceed from the 
higher principle in Jesus, neither could that of the precise moment 
when it would commence; while that he in a natural way, by means 
of secret friends in the Sanhedrim, or otherwise, was apprized of 
the fatal blow which the Jewish rulers with the help of one of his 
disciples were about to aim at him in the coming night, we have no 
trace in our evangelical accounts, and we are therefore not author- 
ized to presuppose anything of the kind. On the contrary, as the 
above declaration of Jesus is given by the narrators as a proof of 
his higher knowledge, either we must receive it as such, or, if we 
cannot do this, we must embrace the negative inference, that they 
are here incorrect in narrating such a proof; and the are con- 
clusion on which this borders is, not that that knowledge was in 
fact only a natural one, but, that the evangelical narrators must 
have had an interest in maintaining a supernatural knowledge of his 
approaching sufferings on the part of Jesus; an interest the nature 
of which has been already unfolded. 

The motive also for heightening the prescience into a real pre- 
sentiment, and thus for creating the scene in Gethsemane, 1s easy 
of discovery. On the one hand, there cannot be a more obvious 
proof that a foreknowledge of an event or condition has existed, than 
its having risen to the vividness of a presentiment; on the other 
hand, the suffering must appear the more awful, if the mere presen- 
timent extorted trom him who was destined to that suffering, an- 
guish even to bloody sweat, and prayer for deliverance. Further, 
the sufferings of Jesus were exhibited in a higher sense, as volun- 
tary, if before they came upon him externally, ie had resigned him- 
self to them internally; and lastly, it must have gratified primitive 
Christian devotion, to withdraw the real crisis of these sufferings 
trom the profane eyes to which he was exposed on the cross, and to 
enshrine it a3 a mystery only witnessed by a narrow circle of the 
initiated. .As materials for the formation of this scene, besides the 
description of the sorrow and the prayer which were essential to it, 
there presented itself first the image of a cup morqptov, used by 
Jesus himself as a designation of lis sufferings (Matt. xx. 22 f.); 
and secondly, Old Testament passages in Psalms of lamentation, 
xliii. 6, 12; xliii. 5., where in the LXX. the puy7 nepiAvtog (soul 
exceeding sorrowful) occurs, and in addition to this the expression 
Ewe Oavdrov (unto death) the more naturally suggested itself, since 
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Jesus was here really about to encounter death. This ta- 
tion must have been of early origin, because in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (v. 7.) there is an indubitable allusion to this scene.— 
Thus Gabler said too little when he pronounced the angelic appear- 
ance, a mythical garb of the fact that Jesus in the deepest sorrow 
of that night mney felt an accession of mental strength ; since 
rather, the entire scene in Gethsemane, because it rests on presup- 
positions destitute of proof, must be renounced. 

Herewith the dilemma above stated falls to the ground, since 
we must pronounce unhistorical not only one of the two, but both 
representations of the last hours of Jesus before his arrest. The 
only degree of distinction between the historical value of the synop- 
tical account and that of John is, that the former is a mythical pro- 
duct of the first era of traditional formation, the latter of the sey (a 
or more correctly, the one is a product of the second order, the other 
of the third. The representation common to the synoptists and to 
John, that Jesus foreknew his sufferings even to the day and hour 
of their arrival, is the first modification which the pious legend gave 
to the real history of Jesus; the statement of the synoptists, that 
he even had an antecedent experience of his sufferings, is the second 
step of the mythical; while, that although he foreknew them, and 
also in one instance had a foretaste of them (John xii. 27 ff.), he had 
yet long beforehand completely triumphed over them, and when they 
stood immediately before him, looked them in the face with imper- 
turbed serenity—this representation of the fourth gospel is the thi 
and highest grade of devotional, but unhistorical embellishment. 


§ 127. ARREST OF JESUS. 


In strict accordance with the declaration of Jesus that even now 
the betrayer is at hand, Judas while he is yet speaking approaches 
with an armed force (Matt. xxvi. 47 parall. comp. John xviii. 3.). 
This band, which according to the synoptist came from the chief 
priests and elders, was according to Luke led by the captains o 
the temple otpatnyoi¢ tov cepov, and hence was probably a detach- 
ment of the soldiers of the temple, to whom, judging from the word 
dxAo¢, and from steves Svyot being mentioncd among the weapons, 
was apparently joined a tumultuous crowd: according to the repre- 
sentation of John, who, together with the servanés or officers of the 
chief priests and Pharisees, vxnpétats t&v dpxtepéwr nat Papcoafwr, 
speaks of a band oneipa, and a captain xtAtapkos, without mention- 
ing any tumultuary force, it appears as if the Jewish magistrates 
had procured as a support a detachinent of Roman soldiery.*® 

According to the three first evangelists, Judas steps forth and ~ 
kisses Jesus, in order by this preconcerted sign to indicate him to 
the approaching band as the individual whom they were to seize: 


* Vid. Locke, in loc. ; Hase, L. J. 3135. 
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according to the fourth gospel, on the contrary, Jesus advances ap- 
parently out of the garden (éeA6av) to meet them, and presents him- 
self as the person whom they seek. In order to reconcile this di- 
vergency, some have conceived the occurrences thus: Jesus, to 
prevent his disciples from being taken, first went towards the multi- 
tude and made himself known ; hereupon Judas stepped forth, and 
indicated him by the kiss. But had Jesus already made himself 
known, Judas might have spared the kiss; for that the people did 
not believe the assertion of Jesus that he was the man whom they 
sought, and still waited for its confirmation by the kiss of the bribed 
disciple, is a supposition incompatible with the statement of the 
fourth gospel that the words J am he, made so strong an impression 
on them that they went backward and fell to the ground. Hence 
others have inverted the order of the scene, imagining that Judas 
first stepped forward and distinguished Jesus by the kiss, and that 
then, before the crowd could press into the garden, Jesus himself 
advanced and made himself known.t But if Judas had already in- 
dicated him by the kiss, and he had so well understood the object 
of the kiss as is implied in his answer to it, Luke v. 48: there was 
no need for him still to make himself known, seeing that he was 
already made known ; to do so for the protection of the disciples was 
equally superfluous, since he must have inferred from the traitor’s 
kiss, that it was intended to single him out and carry him away from 
his followers; if he did so merely to show his courage, this was al- 
most theatrical: while, in general, the idea that Jesus, between the 
kiss of Judas, and the entrance of the crowd, which was certainly 
immediate, advanced towards the latter with questions and answers, 
throws into his demeanour a degree of hurry and precipitancy, so ill 
suited to his circumstances, that the evangelists can scarcely have 
meant such an inference to be drawn. It should therefore be ac- 
knowledged that neither of the two representations is designed as a 
supplement to the other,{ since each has a different conception of 
the manner in which Jesus was made known, and in which Judas 
was active in the affair. That Judas was guide to them that took 
Jesus, ddnyv¢ toig ovAAaBova Tov ’Inoovv (Acts i. 16.), all the evan- 
gelists agree. But while according to the synoptical account the 
task of Judas includes not only the pointing out of the place, but 
also the distinguishing of the person by the kiss, John makes the 
agency of Judas end with the indication of the place, and represents 
him after the arrival on the spot as standing inactive among the 
crowd (elorijxes d& nat ’lovdac—per’ adrav. vy. 5). Why John does 
not assign to Judas the task of personally indicating Jesus, it is 


* Paulus, exeg. Handbuch, 3. B. 8.567.  Lucke, 2,8. 599; Hase ut sup. ; Ols- 
hausen, 2,8. 435. {¢ How can Lacke explain the omission of the kiss of Judas in the 
gospel of John from its having Leen too notorious a fact? and how can he adduce as an 
analogous instance the omission of the transaction between the betrayer and the Sanhe- 
drim by John? for this, as something passing behind the scenes, might very well be left 
out, bat by no means an incident which, like that kiss, happened so conspicuously io the 
foreground and centre of the scene. ~ 
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easy to see: because, namely, he would have Jesus appear, not as 
one delivered up, but as delivering himself up, so that his sufferings 
may be manifested in a higher dames as undertaken voluntarily. 
We have only to remember how the earliest opponents of Christian- 
ity imputed the retirement of Jesus out of the city into the distant 
garden, as an ignominious flight from his enemies,* in order to find 
it conceivable, that there arose among the Christians at an early 
period the inclination to transcend the common evangelical tradition 
in representing his demeanour on his arrest in the light of a volun- 
tary self-resignation. 

In the synoptists the kiss of Judas is followed by the cuttin 
question of Jesus to the traitor; in John, after Jesus has u 
the éyo elu, J am he, it is stated that under the influence of theso 
commanding words, the multitude who had come out to seize him 
went backward and fell to the ground, so that Jesus had to repeat 
his declaration and as it were encourage the people to seize him. 
Of late it has been denied that there was any miracle here: the im- 
pression of the personality of Jesus, it is said, acted psychologically 
on those among the crowd who had already often seen and h 
Jesus; and in support of this opinion reference is made to the ex- 
amples of this kind in the life of Marius, Coligny, and otherg.t But 
neither in the synoptical account, according to which there needed 
the indication of Jesus by the kis3, nor in that of John, according 
to which there needed the declaration of Jesus, J am he, does Jesus 
appear to be known to the crowd, at least in such a manner as to 
exercise any profound influence over them; while the above exam- 
ples only show that sometimes the powerful impression of a man’s 
personality has paralyzed the murderous hands of an individual or 
of a few, but not that a whole detachment of civil officers and sol- 
diers has been made, not merely to draw back, but to fall to the 

und. It answers no purpose for Licke to make first a few fall 
down and then the whale crowd, except that of rendering it impos- 
sible to imagine the scene with gravity. Hence we turn to.the old 
theologians, who here unanimously acknowledge a miracle. The 
Christ who by a word of his mouth cast down the hostile multitude, 
is no other than he who according to 2 Thess. ii. 8, shall consume 
the Antichrist wth the spirit of his mouth, i. e. not the historical 


* So says the Jew of Celsus, Orig. c. Cels. ii. 9: émeudy nucig EAéyEavreg abrov kal 
aarayvovres hotubyev KoAaveodat, xpuTrourvog pév kal diadulpucKuy emovewsororara Eau. 
When we, having convicted and condemned him, had determined that he should suffer punish- 
ment; concealing himself, and endearouring to escape, he experienced a most shameful cap- 
dure. | Liicke, 2, 8 597 f.; Olshausen, 2, 8. 435; Tholuck,§8 299. The reference to 
the murderer of Coligny is, however, unwarranted, as any one will find who will look into 
the book incorrectly cited by Tholuck: Serrant commentatorium de statu religionis et reip. 
tn regno Galliae, L. x. p. 32, b. The murderer was not in the least withheld from 
the prosecution of his design by the firmness of the noble oll man. Comp. also Schiller, 
Werke, 16 Bd. & 382 f., 384; Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop&die, 7. B., 8.452 f. Such 
inaccuracies in the department of modern history cannot indeed excite surprise in a writer 
who elsewhere (Glaubwirdigkeit, 8 437) speaks of the duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe's 
father, us the broth» of Louis XVI. How can a knowledge so diversified as that of Dr. 
Tholuck Le always yuite accurate? 
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Christ, but the Christ of the Jewish and primitive Christian imagi- 
nation. The author of the fourth gospel especially, who had so often 
remarked how the enemies of Jesus and their creatures were unable 
to lay hands on him, because his hour was not yet come (vii. 30. 
32. 44 ff. vi. 20), had an inducement, now, when the hour was 
come, to represent the ultimately successful attempt as also failing 
at the first in a thoroughly astounding manner; especially as this 
fully accorded with the interest by which he is governed throughout 
the description of this whole scene—the demonstrating that the capt- 
ure of Jesus was purely an act of his own free will. When Jesus 
lays the soldiers prostrate by the power of his word, he gives them 
a proof of what he could do, if to liberate himself were fis object ; 
and when he allows himself to be seized immediately after, this ap- 
pears as the most purely voluntary self-sacrifice. Tus in the fourth 
Bospe) Jesus gives a practical proof of that power, which in the first 

e only expresses by words, when he says to one of his disciples: 
Lhinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall 
presently give me twelve legions of angels (v. 53)? 

After this, the author of the fourth gospel very inappropriately 
holds up the solicitude which Jesus manifested that his disciples 
should not be taken captive with him, as a fulfilment of the dec- 
laration of Jesus (xvii. 12), that he had lost none of those intrusted 
to him by the Father; a declaration which was previously more 
suitably referred to the spiritual preservation of his disciples. As 
the next feature in the scene, all the evangelists agree, that when 
the soldiers began to lay hands on Jesus, one of his disciples drew 
his sword, and cut off the ear of the high priest’s servant, an act 
which met with a reproof from Jesus. Still Luke and John have 
eaeh a peculiar trait. Not to mention that both particularize the 
ear ag the right ear, wlule their two predecessors had left this point © 
undetermined; the latter not only gives the name of the wounded 
servant, bat states that the disciple who wounded him was Peter. 
Why the synoptists do not name Peter, it has been sought to ex- 
plain in different ways. The supposition that they wished to avoid 
compromising the apostle, who at the time of the composition of 
their gospels was yet living,* belongs to the justly exploded fictions 
of an exegesis framed on the false principle of supplying conjectu- 
rally all those links in the chain of natural causation which are 
wanting in the gospels. That these evangelists elsewhere for the 
most part omit names,t is too sweeping an accusation as regards 
Matthew, though he does indeed leave unnamed indifferent persons, 
such as Jairus, or Bartimeus; but that the real Matthew, or even 
the common evangelical tradition, thus early and generally should 
have lost the name from an anecdote of Peter, so thoroughly ac- 
cordant with the part played by this apostle, can scarcely be con- 
sidered very probable. ‘T'o me, the reverse would be much more 
conceivable, namely, that the anecdote was originally current with- 


# Paulus, exeg, Handh, 3. B, 8.57% Lid, 
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out the mention of any name, (and why should not a less distin- 
guished adherent of Jesus—for from the synoptists it is not neces- . 
sarily to be inferred that it was onc of the twelve—whose name was 
therefore the more readily forgotten, have had courage and rashness 
enough to draw his sword at that crisis?) but a later narrator 
thought such a mode of conduct particularly suited to the impetu- 
ous character of Peter, and hence ascribed it to him by a combina- 
tion of his own. On this supposition, we need not appeal, in support 
of the possibility that John could know the servant’s name, to his 
acquaintance with the household of the high priest,* any more than 
to a peculiar acquaintance of Mark with some inhabitants of Jericho, 
in explanation of his obtaining thie name of the blind man. 

The distinctive trait in Luke’s account of this particular is, that 
Jesus heals the servant’s ear, apparently by a miracle. Olshausen 
here makes the complacent remark, that this circumstance best ex- 
plains how Peter could escape uninjured—astonishment at the cure 
absorbed the general attention: while according to Paulus, Jesus 
by touching the wounded ear (ayduevoc) only meant to examine it, 
and then told what must be done for the purpose of healing (idcaro 
avTér); had he cured it by a miracle there must have been some 
notice of the astonishment of the spectators. Such pains-taking 
interpretations are here especially needless, since the fact that Luke 
stands alone in giving the trait in question, together with the whole 
tenor of the scene, tells us plainly enough what opinion we are to 
form on the subject. Should Jesus, who had removed by his mirac- 
ulous power so much suffering of which he was innocent, leave 
uncured suffering which one of his disciples out of attachment to 
him, and thus indirectly he himself, had caused? This must soon 
have been found inconceivable, and hence to the stroke of the sword 
of Peter was united a miraculous cure on the part of Jesus—the 
last in the evangelical history. 

Here, immediately before he is led away, the synoptists place , 
the remonstrance which Jesus addressed to those who had come to 
take him prisoner; that though, by his daily public appearance in 
the temple he had given the best opportunity for them to lay hands 
upon him, yet—a bad augury for the purity of their cause—they 
came to a distance to seck him with as many preparations, as against 
a thief? In the fourth gospel, he is made to say something simila 
to Annas, to whose inquiries concerning his disciples and his doc- 
trine, he replies by referring him to the publicity of his entire agency, 
to his teaching in the temple and synagogue (xviii. 20 f.). Luke, 
as if he had gathered from both, that Jesus had said something of 
this kind to the high pricst, and also at the time of his arrest, re- 
presents the chief priests and elders themselves as being present in 
the garden, and Jesus as here speaking to them in the above man- 
ner; which is certainly a mere blunder.t 


r * As Liicke, Tholuck and Olshausen, in loc. + Schleiermacher, Gber den Lukas, 
290, 
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According to the two first evangelists, all the disciples now fled. 
Here Mark has the special particular, that a young man with a linen 
cloth cast about his naked body, when he was in danger of being 
seized, left the linen cloth and fled naked. Apart from the indus- 
trious conjectures of ancient and even modern expositors, as to who 
this young man was; this information of Mark’s has been regarded 
as a ee of the very early origin of this gospel, on the ground that 
so unimportant an anecdote, and one moreover to which no name is 
attached, could have no interest except for those who stood in close 
proximity to the persons and events.* But this inference is erro- 
neous ; for the above trait gives even to us, at this remote distande 
of time, a vivid idea of the panic and rapid flight of the adherents 
of Jesus, and must therefore have been welcome to Mark, from 
whatever source he may have received it, or how late soever he may 
have written. 


§ 128. EXAMINATION OF JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 


From the place of arrest the synoptists state Jesus to have been 
icd to the high priest, whose name, Caiaphas, is however only men- 
tioned by Matthew; while John represents him as being led in the | 
first instance to Annas, the father-in-law of the existing high priest; 
and only subsequently to Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi. 57 ff. parall., John 
xviii. 12 ff.). The important rank of Annas renders this representa- 
tion of John as conceivable as the silence of the synoptists is ex- 
plicable on the ground that the ex-high priest had no power of 
deciding in this cause. But it is the more surprising that, as must 
be believed from the first glance, the fourth evangelist merely gives 
some details of the transaction with Annas, and appears entirely to 
pass by the decisive trial before the actual high priest, except that 
he states Jesus to have been led away to Caiaphas. ‘There was no 
more ready expedient for the harmonists than the supposition, which 
is found e. g. in Euthymius, that John, in consistency with the 
supplementary character of his gospel, preserved the examination 
before Annas as being omitted by the synoptists, while he passed 
by that before Caiaphas, because it was described with sufficient © 
particularity by his predecessors.t This opinion, that John and the 
Synoptists speak of two entirely distinct trials, has a confirmation 
in the fact that the tenor of the respective trials is totally different. 
In that which the synoptists describe, according to Matthew and 
Mark, the false witnesses first appear against Jesus ; the high priest 
then asks him if he really pretends to be the Messiah, and on receiving 
an affirmative answer, declares him guilty of blasphemy and worthy 
of death, whereupon follows maltreatment of his person. In the 
trial depicted by John, Jesus is merely questioned concerning his 
disciples and his doctrine, he appeals to the publicity of his conduct, 


* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B.S. 576. t+ Paulus, ut sup. § 577 : Olshausen, 2, §. 244. 
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and after having been maltreated for this reply by an attendant 
(urnpérne), is sent away without the passing of any sentence. That 
the fourth evangelist should thus give no particulars concerning the 
trial before Caiaphas is the more surprising, since in the one before 
Annas, if it be this which he narrates, according to his own repre- 
sentation nothing was decided, and eeouenty the grounds for 
the condemnation of Jesus by the Jewish authorities, ahd the sen- 
tence itself, are altogether wanting in his gospel. To explain this 
by the supplementary object of John is to impute to him too irra- 
tional a mode of procedure; for if he omitted facts because the 
other evangelists had already given them, without intimating that 
he did so purely for that reason, he could only reckon on introduc- 
ing confusion, and entailing on himself the suspicion of having 
given a false narrative. He can hardly have had the opinion that 
the trial before Annas was the principal one, and that therefore it 
was allowable to omit the other, since he reports no judgment as 
having been passed in the former; but if he knew the trial before 
Caiaphas to have been the principal one, and yet gave no more par- 
ticular information concerning it, this also was a highly singular 
course for him to take. 

Thus the very simplest view of the case seems at once to point 
to the attempt to discover in the account of the fourth gospel in- 
dications that it also is to be understood of the trial before Caiaphas. 
What affords the strongest presumption of the identity of the two 
trials is the identity of an incident concomitant with both, John as 
well as the synoptists making Peter deny Jesus during the trial 
detailed. It is further remarkable that after Annas has been spoken 
of, at v. 13, as the father-in-law of Caiaphas, there follows at v. 14, 
a more precise designation of Caiaphas as the author of the fatal 
counsel, recorded in John xi. 50., although apparently the evange- 
list proceeds to narrate a trial held, not before Caiaphas, but before 
Annas. Moreover in the description of the trial itself, there is 
mention throughout of the palace and of questions from the hegh 
priest, a title which John nowhere else applies to Annas, but only 
to Caiaphas. But that in accordance with the above supposition, 
the evangelist from v. 15 should be describing something which 
passed betore Caiaphas, appears impossible from y. 24, for it is there 
first said that Annas sent Jesus to Caiaphas, so that he must until 
then have been before Annas. With ready thought this diticulty 
was first met by removing the 24th verse to the nie where it was 
wanted, namely, after v. 13, and laying the blame of its present too 
late position on the negligence of transcribers.* As however this 
transposition, being destitute of any critical authority, must appear 
an arbitrary and violent expedient for getting rid of the difficulty, 
it was next tried whether the statement in v. 24, without being 
actually moved from its place, might not receive such an interpre- 
tation as to come in point of sense after v. 13; i. e. the word 


* Thus e. g. Erasmus in loc. 
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dréovetAev was taken as a pluperfect, and it was supposed that John 
intended here to supply retrospectively what he had forgotten to 
observe at v. 13, namely, that Annas immediately sent Jesus to 
Caiaphas, so that the trial just described was conducted by the lat- 
ter.* As the general possibility of such an enallage temporum is 
admissible, the only question is whether it be accordant with the 
style of the present writer, and whether it be intimated in the con- 
text. In the latter respect it is certainly true that if nothing im- 
portant had occurred in the presence of Annas, the evangelist, in 
annexing to his notice of the relationship of Annas to Caiaphas the 
more precise designation of the latter, might be drawn on to speak 
without further preface of the trial betore Caiaphas, and might 
afterwards, by way of appendix, at some resting place, as here at 
the close of the transactions of the high priest with Jesus, intimate 
the transition which he had made. An accurate Greek writer cer- 
tainly in this case, if he did not use the pluperfect, would at least 
have made evident the explanatory reference to what had preceded, 
by the addition of a yap to the aorist. Our evangelist however, in 
whom the characteristic of the Hellenistic writers to connect their 
dea but loosely, in accordance with the genius of the Hebrew 
anguage, is very strongly marked, might perhaps have introduced 
that supplementary observation even without a particle, or, according 
to the ordinary reading, by ovv, which is not merely indicative that 
a subject is continued, but also that it is resumed.t If these con- 
siderations be held to establish that he also intendcd to narrate the 
trial before Caiaphias : it is clear from the aspect of his account taken 
by itself, as well as from the previous comparison with the synoptical 
one, that his narrative cannot be complete. 

We turn therefore to the account of the synoptists, and amon 
them also, namely, between the two first and the third, we find 
numerous divergencies. According to the former, when Jesus was 
brought into the palace of the high priest, the scribes and elders 
were already assembled, and while it was still night proceeded to 
hold a trial, in which first witnesses appeared, and then the high 
priest addressed to him the decisive question, on the answer to 
which the assembly declared him worthy of death (in John also the 
trial goes forward in the night, but there is no intimation of the 
presence of the great council). According to the representation of 
the third gospel, on the other hand, Jesus throughout the night is 
merely kept under guard in the high priest’s palace and maltreated 
by the underlings; and when at the break of day the Sanhedrim 
assembles, no witnesses appear, but the high priest precipitates the 
sentence by the decisive question. Now, that in the depth of the 
night, while Judas was gone out with the guard, the members of the 
council should have assembled themselves for the reception of Jesus, 
might be regarded as improbable, and in so far, the preference might 


* Thus Winer, N. T. Gramm. 3 41,5; Tholuck and Liicke, in loc. 
+ Winer, Gramm. 3 57, 4. 
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be given to the representation of the third gospel, which makes them 
assemble at daybreak only:* were it not that Luke himself neutral- 
izes this advantage by making the high priests and elders present 
at the arrest ; a zeal which might well have driven them straightway 
to assemble for the sake of accelerating the conclusion. But in the 
account of Matthew and Mark also there is this singularity, that 
after they have narrated to us the whole trial together with the 
sentence, they yet (xxvii. 1. and xv. 1.) say: when the morning 
was come, they took counsel, mpwiag dé yevouévn¢g ovpBobdAsoy EAaBov, 
thus making it appear, if not that the members of the Sanhedrim 
reassembled in the morning, which could hardly be, seeing that they 
had been together the whole night; yet that they now first came to 
a definite resolution against Jesus, though, according to these same 
evangelists, this had already been done in the nocturnal council.t 
It may be said that to the sentence of death already eon in the 
night, was added in the morning the resolution to deliver Jesus to 
Pilate: but accordmg to the then existing state of the law this 
followed as a matter of course, and fesiel no special resolution. 
That Luke and John omit the production of: the false witnesses, is 
to be regarded as a deficiency in their narrative. For from the 
coincidence of John ii. 19. and Acts vi. 14. with Matthew and Mark, 
it is highly probable that the declaration about the destruction and 
rebuilding of the temple was really uttered by Jesus; while that 
that declaration should be used as an article of accusation against 
him on his trial was an almost necessary result. The absence of 
this weighty point in Luke, Schleiermacher explains by the circeum- 
stance, that the author of this passage in the third gospel had‘ indeed 
followed the escort which conducted Jesus from the garden, but had 
with most others been excluded from the palace of the high priest, 
and consequently narrated what occurred there mercly from hearsay. 
But, not to anticipate future points, the single trait of the cure of 
the servant’s ear suffices to preclude our attributing to the author 
of this portion of Luke’s gospel so close a proximity to the fact. It 
rather appears that the above declaration came to the third evan- 
gelist under the form of an article of accusation against Stephen, 
instead of Jesus; while the fourth has it only as a declaration 
from Jesus, and not as an article of accusation against him. This 
subject having however necessarily come under our observation 
at an earlier point of our inquiry, it is needless to pursue it 
further here.t 

When Jesus made no answer to the allegations of the witnesses, 
he was asked, according to the two first evangelists, by the high 
priest,—in the third gospel, without the above cause, by the San- 
hedrim,—whether he actually maintained that he was the Messiah 
(the Son of God)? To this question according to the two former he 


* Thus Schlciermacher, iber den Lukas, 8, 295. 
t Schleiermacher, ut sup.; comp. Fritzsche, in loc, Matth. 
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at once replies in the affirmative, in the words ov elmac, thou hast 
said, and éyw elut, J am, and adds that hereafter or immediately 
(dr’ dprt) they would see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of the divine power and coming in the clouds of heaven; according 
to Luke, on the other hand, he first declares that his answer will be 
of no avail, and then adds that hereafter tlie Son of a man shall sit 
on the right hand of the power of God; whereupon all eagerly ask: 
Art thou then the Son of God? and he replies in the affirmative. 
Thus Jesus here expresses the expectation that by his death he 
will at once enter into the glory of sitting as Messiah at the right 
hand of God, according to Ps. cx. 1. which he had already, Matt. 
xxii. 44, interpreted of the Messiah. For even if he at first perhaps 
thought of attaining his messianic glorification without the inter- 
vention of death, because this intervention was not presented to him 
by the ideas of the age; if it was only at a later period, and as a 
result of circumstances, that the foreboding of such a necessity be- 
gan to arise and gradually to acquire distinctness in his mind: now, 
a prisoner, forsaken by his adherents, in the presence of the rancor- 
ously hostile Sanhedrim, it must, if he would retain the conviction 
of his messiahship, become a certainty to him, that he could enter 
into his messianic glorification by death alone. When, according to 
the two first evangelists, Jesus adds to the sitting on the right hand 
of power, the coming in the clouds of heaven, he predicts, as on an 
earlier occasion, his speedy advent, and in this instance he decidedly 
predicts it as a return. Olshausen maintains that the dz’ dpre of 
Matthew ought to be referred only to saOjpevoy x. r.1., because 
it would not suit épyduevov x. T. A., since it is not to be conceived 
that Jesus could then have represented himself as about to come in 
the clouds: a purely dogmatical difficulty, which does not exist in 
our point of view, but which cannot in any point of view warrant 
such an offence against grammatical interpretation as this of Ols- 
hausen. On the above declaration of Jesus, according to Matthew 
and Mark the high priest rends his clothes, declaring Jesus con- 
victed of blasphemy, and the council pronounces him guilty of 
death ; and in Luke also, all those assembled observe that now there 
is no need of any further witness, since the criminal declaration has 
been uttered by Jesus in their own hearing. 

To the sentence is then added in the two first evangelists the 
maltreatment of Jesus, which John, who here mentions no sentence, 
represents as following the appeal of Jesus to the publicity of his 
work, while Luke places it before the trial; more probably because 
it was not any longer precisely known when this maltreatment oc- 
curred, than because it was repeated at various times and under va- 
rious circumstances. In John the maltreatment is said to proceed 
from an attendant, dmnpérnc, in Luke, from the men that held Je- 
sus, dvdpec ovvéxovtec tov 1,5; in Mark, on the contrary, those who 
began to spit in the face of Jesus (a? qpgav7é tivég éurrriery abro) 
must have been some of those (™dévre¢) who had just before con- 
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them; and in Matthew also, who, without introducing a new nomi- 
native proceeds merely with 76re fipgavro, then began they, it 1s 
plainly the members of the Sanhedrim themselves who descend to 
such unworthy conduct: which Schleiermacher justly considers im- 
probable, and in so far prefers the representation of Luke to that of 
Matthew.* In John, the maltreatment consists in a blow on the 
cheek with the palm of the hand, pantopa, which an attendant gives 
Jesus on account of a supposed insolent answer to the high priest ; 
in Matthew and Mark, in spitting on the face (évémrvoay ele 76 mpé- 
owrov avTov), and blows on the head and cheek, to which it is added, 
in Luke also, that he was blindfolded, then struck on the face, and 
scoffingly asked to attest his messianic second sight by telling who 
was the giver of the blow.t According to Olshausen, the spmt of 
prophecy did not scorn to predict these rudenesses in detail, and at 
the same time to describe the state of mind which the holy One of 
God opposed to the unholy multitude. He correctly adduces in re- 
lation to this scene Isai. 1. 6 f.; (LXX.): [gave my back to the 
smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off thehair: I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting, &c., Tov viTéy pov dédwxa 
el¢ pdortyac, tag dé orayévag pov el¢ paniopara, rd 62 mpdowrdy pov 
ove dréotpepa dnd aloyvvng éurtvopdrwy «.t. A. (comp. Mic. iv. 14.); 
and for the manner, in which Jesus bore all this, the well known 
passage Isai. lili. 7., where the servant of God is represented as en- 
during maltreatment in silence. But the interpretation of these 
passages in Isaiah as prophecies concerning the Messiah is equally 
opposed to the context in both instances:} consequently the agree- 
ment of the result with these passages must either have been the 
effect of human design, or purely accidental. Now it is certain 
that the servants and soldiers in their maltreatment had not the in- 
tention of causing propliecies to be fulfilled in Jesus; and it will 
hardly be chosen to suppose that Jesus effected silence with this 
view; while to deduce from mere chance a coincidence which cer- 
tainly, as Olshausen says, extends to minutie, is always unsatis- 
factory. Probable as it is from the rude manners of that age, that 
Jesus was maltreated when a prisoner, and moreover that amongst 
other things he received just such insults as are described by the 
evangelists: it is yet scarcely to be denied, that their descriptions 
are modelled on prophecies which, when once Jesus appeared as a 
sufferer and maltreated person, were applied to him; and however 
consistent it may be with the character of Jesus that he should have 
borne this maltreatment patiently, and repelled improper questions 
by a dignified silence: the evangelists would scarcely have noticed 


¥ Ut sup. 
t Matthew does not mention the blindfolding, and appears to imagine that 


— named the person who maltreated him, whom he saw, but did not otherwise 
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this so often and so solicitously,® if it had not been their intention 
thus to exhibit the fulfilment of Old Testament oracles. 


§ 129. THE DENIAL OF PETER. 


THE two first evangelists state, that at the moment in which 
Jesus was led away from the garden, all the disciples forsook him 
and fled; but in their accounts, as well as in those of Luke and 
John, Peter is said to have followed him at a distance, and to have 
obtained admission with the escort into the court of the high priest’s 
palace: while, according to the synoptists, it is Peter alone who 
gives this proof of courage and attachment to Jesus, which however 
soon enough issues in the deepest humiliation for him; the fourth 
evangelist gives him John for a companion, and moreover represents 
the latter as the one who, by means of his acquaintance with the 
high priest, procures admittance for Peter into his palace; a diver- 
gency which, with the whole peculiar relation in which this gospel 
places Peter with respect to John, has been already considered. 

According to all the evangelists, it was in this court avA7 that 
Peter, intimidated by the inauspicious turn in the fortunes of Jesus, 
and the high priest’s domestics by whom he was surrounded, sought 
to allay the repeatedly expressed suspicion that he was one of the 
followers of the arrested Galilean, by reiterated asseverations that 
he knew him not. But, as we have already intimated, in relation 
to the owner of his habitation, there exists an apparent divergency 
between the fourth gospel and the synoptists. In John, to judge 
from the first glance at his narrative, the first denial (xvii. 17.) 
happens during the trial before Annas, since it stands after the state- 
ment that Jesus was led to Annas (v. 13), and before the verse in 
which he is said to have been sent to Caiaphas (v. 24), and only the 
two further acts of denial, (v. 25—27), in so far as they follow the 
last-named statement, and as immediately after them the delivery to 
Pilate is narrated (v. 28), appear in John also to have occurred dur- 
ing the trial before Caiaphas and in his palace. But to this suppo- 
sition of a different locality for the first denial and the two subse- 
quent ones, there is a hindrance in the account of the fourth gospel 
itself. After the mention of the first denial, which happened at the 
door of the palace (of Annas apparently), it is said that the night 
being cold the servants and officers had made a fire of coals, and 
Peter stood with them and warmed himself, iv 68 wal per’ avrav 6 
Tlérpog éora¢ kal Gepwarvipévoc (v. 18). Now, when farther on, the 
narrative of the second and third denial is opened with nearly the 


* Matth. xxvi. 63; comp. Mark xiv. 61: 6 d& ’L lowe 
Matth. xxvii. 12: ovdév amexpivaro. 
Matth. xxvii. 14; comp. Mark xv. 5: xa? obx amexpivato abr mpo¢ obde by pia, 
Gore Savpalery rdov Hyepova iar. 
Luke xxiii. 9: atrdg dé obdéy dexpivaro atre. 
John xix. 9; 6 dé ’I. droéaptow obx Eduxev ate. 
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same words: And Simon Peter stood and warmed himself iv 82 
Lipwy IWétpog éotaw¢ Kad Gepparvipevoc (v. 25): this cannot be under- 
stood otherwise than as an allusion to the previously noticed circum- 
stances of the fire of coals, and of Peter’s standing by it to warm 
himself, and hence it must be inferred that the evangelist intended 
to represent the second and third denial as having occurred by the 
same fire, consequently, on the above supposition, likewise in the 
house of Annas. It is true that the synoptists speak ofa fire in the 
court of the palace of Caiaphas also (Mark v. 54, Luke v. 55), at 
which Peter warmed himself (here, however, sitting, as in John 
standing): but it does not thence follow that John also imagined a 
similar fire to have been in the court of the actual high priest, and 
according to the supposition on which we have hitherto proceeded, 
he only mentions such a fire in the house of Annas. They who re- 
~~ as too artificial an expedient the conjecture of Euthymius, that 

e dwellings of Annas and Caiaphas perhaps had a common court, 
and that consequently Peter could remain standing by the same fire 
after Jesus had been led away from the former to the latter, prefer 
the supposition that the second and third denial occurred, according 
to John, not after, but during the leading away of Jesus from Annas . 
to Caiaphas.* Thus on the presupposition that John narrates a 
trial before Annas, the difference between the gospels in relation to 
the locality of the denial remains a total one; and in this irrecon- 
cileable divergency, some have decided in favour of John, on the 
ground that the scattered disciples had only fragmentary information 
concerning this scenc,—that Peter himself being a stranger in Je- 
rusalem did not know in which palace he had, to his misfortune, 
entered ; but that he, and after him the first evangelists, supposed 
the denials to have taken place in the court of Caiaphas; whereas 
John, from his more intimate acquaintance with the city and the 
high priest’s palace, was able to rectify this mistake.t But even 
admitting the incredible supposition that Peter erroneously believed 
himself to have denied Jesus in the palace of Caiaphas, still John, 
who in these days was in the society of Peter, would certainly at 
once have corrected his assertion, so that such an erroneous opinion 
could not have become fixed in his mind. Hence it might be pre- 
ferred to reverse the attempt, and to vindicate the synoptists at the 
expense of John: were it not that the observations contained in the 
foregoing section, (according to which Jolin, after having merely 
mentioned that Jesus was led away to Annas, may speak from v. 15 
of what occurred in the palace of Caiaphas,) present a possible solu- 
tion of this contradiction also. 

In relation to the separate acts of denial, all the evangelists agree 
in stating that there were three of them, in accordance with the pre- 
diction of Jesus; but in the description of the several instances they 
are at variance. First, as it regards place and persons; according 


* Thus Schleiermacher, iber den Lukas, S. 289; Olsbausen, 2, 8.445. + Thus 
Paulus, ut sup. 8. 577 f. 
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to John the first denial is uttered on the very entrance of Peter, to 
a damsel that kept the door, matdioxn Ovpwpéc¢ (v. 17); in the sy- 
noptists, in the inner court, where Peter sat at the fire, to a damsel 
masdioxn (Matt. v. 69 f. parall.). The second takes place, in John 
vy. 25), and also in Luke, who at least notices no change of position 
. 58), at the fire: in Matthew (v. 71) and Mark (v. 68 ff.), after 
Peter was gone out into the porch mvAwy, mpoatAcov; further, in 
John it is made to several persons; in Luke, to one; in Matthew 
to another damsel than the one to whom ke made the first denial ; 
in Mark, to the same. The third denial happened, according to 
Matthew and Mark, who mention no change of place after the sec- 
ond, likewise in the porch; according to Luke and John, since 
they likewise mention no change of place, undoubtedly still in the 
inner court, at the fire; further, according to Matthew and Mark, to 
many bystanders, according to Luke to one: according to John, to 
one who happens to be a relative of the servant whe had been 
wounded in the garden. As regards the conversation which passed 
on this occasion, the suspicious queries are at one time addressed to 
Peter himself, at another to the bystanders, in order to point him 
out to their observation, and in the two first instances they are given 
by the different evangelists with tolerable agreement, as merely ex- 
pressing the opinion that he appeared to be one of the adherents of 
the man recently taken prisoner. But in the third instance, where 
the parties render a motive for their suspicion, they according to the 
synoptists mention his Galilean dialect as a proof of its truth; while 
in John the relative of Malchus appeals to his recollection of having 
seen Peter in the garden. Now the former mode of accounting for 
the suspicion is as natural, as the second, together with the desig- 
nation of the individual who adduced it as a relative of Malchus, 
appears artificial, and fabricated for the sake of firmly interweaving 
into the narrative the connexion of the sword-stroke given in the 
garden with the name of Peter.* In the answers of Peter there is 
the divergency, that according to Matthew he already the second 
time fortities his denial by an oath, while according to Mark this 1s 
not the case until the third denial, and in the two other evangelists 
this circumstance is not mentioned at all; moreover, Matthew, to 
preserve a gradation, adds on the third denial that Peter began to 
curse katavabeparicey as well as to swear ouvvely, a representation 
which when compared with the other gospels may appear exag- 

erated. 

‘ So to adjust these very differently narrated denials in such a 
manner that no evangelist may be taxed with having given an in- 
correct or even a merely inexact account, was no light labour for the 
harmonists. Not only did the older, supranaturalistic expositors, 
such as Bengel, undertake this task, but even recently, Paulus has 
given himself much trouble to bring the various acts of denial re- 
counted by the evangelists into appropriate order, and thus to show 


* Comp. Weisse, die evang. Geschichte, 1, S. 609. 
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that they have a natural sequence. According to him, Peter denies 
the Lord, 

1. Before the portress (1st denial in J a ; 

2. Before several standing at the fire (2nd in John); 

3. Before a damsel at the fire (1st in the synoptists) ; 

4. Before one who has no particular designation (2nd in Luke); 

5. On going out into the porch, before a damsel (2nd in Mat- 

thew and Mark. Out of this denial Paulus should in cona- 
sistency have made two, since the damsel, who points out 
Peter to the bystanders, is according to Mark the same as 
the one in No. 3, but according to Matthew another) ; 

6. Before the relative of Malchus (3rd in John) ; 

7. Before one who professes to detect him by his Galilean dia- 

lect (8rd in Luke), and who forthwith 

8. is seconded by several others, to whom Peter yet more 

strongly affirns that he knows not Jesus (3rd in Matthew 
and Mark). 

Meanwhile by such a discrimination of the accounts out of re- 
spect to the veracity of the evangelists, there was incurred the dan- 
ger of impeaching the yet more important veracity of Jesus; for he 

iad spoken of a threefold denial : whereas, on the plan of discrimi- 
nation, according to the more or less consequent manner in which 
it is carried out, Peter would have denied Jesus from 6 to 9 times. 
The old exegesis found help in the canon: abnegatio ad plures 
plurium interrogationes facta uno paroxysmo, pro una numera- 
tur.* But even granting such a mode of reckoning admissible, still, 
as each of the four narratqrs for the most part notices a greater or 
less interval between the separate denials which he recounts: in 
each instance, denials related by different evangelists, e. g. one nar- 
rated by Matthew, one by Mark, and so forth, must have occurred 
in immediate succession: a supposition altogether arbitrary. Hence 
of late it has been a more favourite expedient to urge that the thrice 
tpi¢ in the mouth of Jesus was only a round number intented to 
express a repeated denial, as also that Peter, once entangled in the 
confusion of a supposed necessity for falsehood, would be more likely 
to repeat his asseverations to 6 or 7 than merely to three inquirers.t 
But even it, according to Luke (v. 59 f), the interval from the first 
denial to the last be estimated as more than an hour, still such a ques- 
tioning from all kinds of people on all sides, as well as the ultimate 
impunity of Peter amid so general a suspicion, is extremely improb- 
able; and when expositors describe the state of mind of Peter dur- 
ing this scene as a complete stupefaction,} they rather present the 
condition which befals the reader who has to arrange his ideas in 
such a crowd of continually repeated questions and answers having 
an identical meaning—like the incessant and lawless beating of a 
watch out of order. Olshausen has justly discarded the attempt to 
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remove such differences as a fruitless labour: nevertheless he, on 
the one hand, immediately proceeds to a forced reconciliation of the 
divergencics at some points of the narrative; and on the other, he 
maintains that there were precisely three denials, whereas Paulus 
again has evinced a more correct discernment in pointing out the 

remeditated effort of the evangelists to show that the denial was 
threefold. What on that evening happened repeatedly (not, however, 
eight or nine times,) was represented as having happened precisely 
three times, in order to furnish the closest fulfilment to the predic- 
tion of Jesus, which was understood in its strictest literality. 

The termination, and as it were the catastrophe, of the whole 
history of the denial is, in all the narratives, according to the pre- 
diction of Jesus, introduced by the crowing of the cock. In Mark, 
it crows after the first denial (v. 68), and then a second time after 
the third; in the other evangelists only once, after the last act of 
denial. While John concludes his account with this particular, Mat- 
thew and Mark proceed to tell us that on hearing the cock crow, 
Peter remembered the words of Jesus and wept; but Luke has an 
additional feature peculiar to himself, namely, that on the crowing 
of the cock Jesus turned and looked at Peter, whereupon the latter, 
_ remembering the prediction of Jesus, broke out into bitter weeping. 
Now according to the two first evangelists, Peter was not in the 
same locality with Jesus: for he is said to have been without tw 
(Matt. v. 69) or beneath xdrw (Mark v. 66) in the court év Tq avAgq, 
and it is thus implied that Jesus was in an inner or upper apart- 
ment of the palace: it must be asked, therefore, how could Jesus 
hear the denial of Peter, and thereupon turn to look at him? In re- 
lation to the latter part of the difficulty, the usual answer is that 
Jesus was at that moment being Ied from the palace of Annas to 
that of Caiaphas, and looked signiticantly at the weak disciple in 
passing.* But of such a removal of Jesus Luke knows nothing ; 
and his expression, the Lord turned and looked on Peter, wat oroa- 
pei 6 Kvpsog évéBAewe t@ Wétpw, would not so well imply that Jesus 
looked at Peter in passing, as that he turned round to do so when 
standing: besides the above supposition will not explain how Jesus 
became aware that his disciple had denied him, since in the tumult 
of this evening he could not well, as Paulus thinks, have heard 
when in a room of the palace the loud tones of Peter in the court. 
It is true that the express distinction of the places in which Jesus 
and Peter were is not found in Luke, and according to him Jesus 
also might have had to remain some time in the court: but first, 
the representation of the other evangelists is here more probable : 
secondly, Luke’s own narrative of the denial does not previously 
create the impression that Jesus was in the immediate vicinity. But 
hypotheses for the explanation of that look of Jesus might have 
been spared, had a critical glance been directed to the origin of the 
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incident. The unaccountable manner in which Jesus, who in the 
whole previous occurrence is kept behind the scene, here all on a 
sudden casts a glance upon it, ought itself, together with the silence 
of the other evangelists, to have been taken as an indication of the 
real character of this feature in Luke’s narrative. When also it is 
added, that as Jesus looked on Peter the latter remembered the 
words which Jesus had earlier spoken to him concerning his coming 
denial; it might have been observed that the glance of Jesus is 
nothing else than the sensible image of Peter’s remorseful recol- 
lection. The narrative of John, which is in this case the simplest, 
exhibits the fulfilment of the prediction of Jesus objectively, by the 
crowing of the cock; the two first evangelists add to this the sub- 
jective impression, which this coincidence made on Peter; while 

uke renders this again objective, and makes the sorrowful remem- 
brance of the words of the master, with the force of a penetrating 
glance, pierce the inmost soul of the disciple.* 


§ 130. THE DEATH OF THE BETRAYER. 


On hearing that Jesus was condemned to death, Judas, accord- 
ing to the first gospel (xxvii. 3 a was smitten with remorse, and 
hastened to the chief priests and elders to return to them the thirty 
pieces of silver, with the declaration that he had betrayed an inno- 
cent person. When however the latter scornfully retorted that on 
him alone rested all responsibility for that deed, Judas, after cast- 
ing down the moncy in the temple, impelled by despair, went away 
and hanged himself. IJLereupon the Sanhedrists, holding it unlaw- 
ful to put the money returned by Judas into the treasury, since it 
was the price of blood, bought with it a potter’s field as a burying 
place for strangers. ‘T’o this particular the evangelist appends two 
remarks: first, that from this mode of purchase, the piece of ground 
was called the field of blood up to his time; and secondly, that by 
this course of things an ancient prophecy was fulfilled. The rest 
of the evangelists are silent concerning the end of Judas; but on 
the other hand we find in the Acts of the Apostles (i. 16 ff.) some 
information on this subject which in several points diverges from 
that of Matthew. Peter, when about to propose the samplotion of 
the apostolic number by the choice of a new colleague, thinks proper, 
by way of preliminary to remind his hearers of the manner in which 
the vacancy in the apostolic circle had arisen, i. ¢. of the treachery 
and the end of Judas; and in relation to the latter he says, that the 
betrayer purchased himself a ficld with the reward of his crime, 
but fell headlong, and burst asunder in the midst, so that all his 
bowels gushed out, which being known in all Jerusalem, the piece 
of ground was called dxeAdaua, 1. e. the field of blood. In addition 


* Comp. De Wette, ia loc. 
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to this, the narrator makes Peter observe that these occurrences 
were a fulfilment of two passages in the Psalms. 

Between these two accounts there exists a double divergency: 
the one pertaining to the manner of the death of Judas, the other to 
the statement when and by whom the piece of ground was bought. 
As regards the former, Matthew declares that Judas laid violent 
hands on himself out of remorse and despair: whereas in the Acts 
nothing is said of remorse on the part of the traitor, and his death 
has not the appearance of suicide, but of an accident, or more 
accurately, of a calamity decreed by heaven as a punishment ; fur- 
ther, in Matthew he inflicts death on himself by the cord : according 
to the representation of Peter, it is a fall which puts an end to his 
life by causing a horrible rupture of the body. 

How active the harmonists of all times have been in reconiciling 
these divergencies, may be seen in Suicer* and Kuinél: here we 
need only briefly adduce the principal expedients for this purpose. 
As the divergency lay chiefly in the words dmygaro, he hanged © 
himself, in Matthew, and tpnvij¢ yevduevoc, falling headlong, in 
Luke, the most obvious resource was to see whether one of these 
expressions could not be drawn to the side of the other. This has 
been tried with dz7yéaro in various ways; this word being inter- 
preted at one time as signifying only the torments of a guilty con- 
science,t at another, a disease consequent on these,f{ at another, any 
death chosen out of melancholy and despair ;§ and to this it has been 
thought that the statement tpv7j¢ yevépuevoc x. t. A. in the Acts added 
the more precise information, that the kind of death to which Judas 
was driven by an evil conscience and despair was precipitation from 
a steepeminence. Others on the contrary have sought to accommo- 
date the meaning of tpyvij¢ yerdpevog to dnjygato, understanding it 
merely to express as a circumstance what dmjyéaTo expresses as 
an act: and accordingly maintaining that if the latter should be ren- 
dered se suspendit, the former should be translated by suspensus.| 
From repugnance to the obvious violence of this attempt, others, 
sparing the natural meaning of the expressions on both sides, have 
reconciled the divergent accounts by the supposition that Matthew 
narrates an earlier, the author of the Acts a later, stage of the events 
which marked the end of Judas. Some of the ancient commentators 
indeed separated these two stages so widely as to sec in Matthew's 
statement (émyéaro) only an unsuccessful attempt at self-destruction, 
which from the bough whcreon he suspended himself having broken, 
or from some other cause, Judas outlived, until the judgment of 
heaven overtook him in the mpnvi¢ yevdpevog falling headlong. 
But since Matthew evidently intends in his expression é77ysarTo to 


* Thesaurus, vid. arayzyw. + Grotius. Heinsius § Perizonius, || Thus 
the Vulgate and Erasmus. See in opposition to all these interpretations, Kuindl, in Matth. 
p. 473 ff. | Gcumenius, on the Acts, I.: 6 'lotdag obx tvanédave Tz uyxovy, GAA’ éxeBiva, 
warevexdel¢ mpd Tou dronveyzvat. Comp. Theophylact, on Matth. xxvii. and a Schol. 
*Arodwopiov ap Matthaei. 
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narrate the last moments of the traitor: the two epochs, the account 
of which is supposed to be respectively given by Matthew and the 
Acts, have in later times been placed in closer proximity, and it has 
been held that Judas attempted to hang himself to a tree on an emi- 
nence, but as tlie rope gave way or the branch broke, he was precipi- 
tated into the valley over steep cliffs and sharp bushes, which lacer- 
ated his body.* The author of a treatise on the fate of Judas in 
Schmidt’s Bibliothckt has already remarked as a surprising circum 
stance, how faithfully according to this opinion the two narrators 
have shared the information between them: for it is not the case 
that one gives the less precise statement, the other the more precise; 
but that one of them narrates precisely the first part of the incident, 
without touching on the second, the other, the second without in- 
truding on the first; and Hase justly maintains that each narrator 
knew only the state of the fact which he has presented, since other- 
wise he could not have omitted the other half.t 

After thus witnessing the total failure of the attempts at recon- 
ciliation in relation to the first difference; we have now to inquire 
whether the other, relative to the acquisition of the piece of ground 
can be more easily adjusted. It consists in this: according to Mat- 
thew, it is the members of the Sanhedrim who, after the suicide of 
Judas, purchase a field with the money which he had lcft behind 
(from a potter morecover—a | elgg} which is wanting in the Acts); 
whereas, according to the Acts, Judas himself purclitses the piece 
of ground, and on this very spot is overtaken by sudden death ; and 
from this difference there results another, namely, that according to 
the latter account, it was the blood of the betrayer shed on the 
piece of ground, according to the former, the blood of Jesus cleaving 
to the purchase money, which caused the ground to be named ¢he 
field of blood, dypd¢ or xwpiov aivarog. Now here Matthew’s man- 
ner of expressing himself is so precise, that it cannot well be twisted 
80 as to favour the other narrative: but the word éx7j0aTo (he pur- 
chased or acquired) in the Acts presents inviting facilities for its 
adaptation to Matthew. By the reward of treachery, Judas acquired 
a field—such, it is said, is the meaning in the Acts—not immedi- 
ately, but mediately ; since by returning the money he gave occasion 
for the purchase of a picce of ground; not for himself, but for the 
Sanhedrim or the public good.§ But however numerous the pas- 
sages adduced in which «7déo0dc has the signification: to acquire for 
another, still in such instances it is necessary that the other party 
for whom one acquires should be specified or intimated, and when 
this is not the case, as in the passage in the Acts, it retains the 


* Thus, after Cusaulon, Paulus, 3. B.S. 457; Kuindl, in Matth. 747 £.; Winer, 
bibl Realw. Art. Judaz, and with some indecision Olshausen, 2, S. 455 f. Even Fritzsche 
is become so weary on the long way to these last chapters of Matthew, that he contents 
himself with this reconciliation, and, on the presupposition of it, maintains that the two 
accounts concur amwissine, ft 4. Band, 2. Stick, S.248f ¢ LJ. 3132. Comp. 
Theile, zur Biographie Jesu, $33. § Vid. Kuindlin Matth. p. 748. 
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Original meaning: to acquire for one’s self.* This Paulus felt, and 
hence gave the facts the following turn: the terrible fall of Judas 
into a lime pit was the cause of this piece of ground being purchased 
by the Sanhedrim, and thus Peter might very well say of Judas 
ironically, that in death by the fall of his corpse he had appropriated 
to himself a fine property. But in the first place this interpretation 
is in itself strained; and in the second, the passage cited by Peter 
from the Psalms: let his habitation be desolate, yevnOftw h Exaviic 
avrod Epnuoc, shows that he thought of the piece of ground as the 
real property of Judas, and as being judicially doomed to desolation 
as the scene of his death. 

According to this, neither the one difference nor the other admits 
of a favourable reconciliation; indeed the existence of a real diver- 
gency was admitted even by Salmasius, and Hase thinks that he can 
explain this discrepancy, without endangering the apostolic origin 
of the two statements, from the violent excitement of those days, in 
consequence of which only the general fact that Judas committed 
suicide was positively known, and concerning the more particular 
circumstances of the event, various reports were believed. But in 
the Acts nothing is said of suicide, and that two apostles, Matthew 
and Petcr, (if the first gospel be supposed to proceed from the 
former, the discourse in the Acts from the latter,) should have re- 
mained so entirely in the dark concerning the death of their late 
colleague, a death which took place in their immediate vicinity, that 
one of them represented him as dying by accident, the other volun- 
tarily, is difficult to believe. That therefore only one of the two 
accounts can be maintained as apostolic, has been correctly perceived 
by the author of the above-mentioned treatise in Schmidt's Biblio- 
thek. And in choosing between the two he has proceeded on the 
principle that the narrative the least tending to glorification is the 
more authentic; whence he gives the preference to the account in 
the Acts before that in the first gospel, because the former has not 
the glorifying circumstances of the remorse of Judas, and his con- 
fession of the innocence of Jesus. But, it is ever the case with two 
contradictory narratives, not only that if one stands it excludes the 
other, but also that if one falls it shakes the other: hence, if the 
representation of the facts which is attested by the authority of the 
apostle Matthew be renounced, there is no longer any warrant for 
= other, which professedly rests on the testimony of the aposfi® 

eter. 

If then we are to treat the two narratives on the same footing, 
namely as legends, with respect to which it is first to be discovered 
how far their historical nucleus extends, and how far they consist 
of traditional deposits ; we must, in order to be clear on the subject, 
consider the data which form the roots of the two narratives. Lere 
we find one which is common to both, with two others of which 

ron, Vit Schmidt's Bibliothek, ut sup. $.261£ + Paulus, 9. B. 8, 457 f.; Fritzsche, 
P- 
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each has one peculiarly to itself. ‘The datum common to both nar- 
ratives is, that there was in Jerusalem a piece of ground which was 
called the field of blood, dypd¢ or xwpiov aiuarog, or in the original 
tongue, according to the statement of the Acts, d«eA@aua. As this 
information is concurrently given by two narratives in other respects 
totally divergent, and as, besides, the author of the first saan pita 
peals to the actual practice of his day in proof that the field was 
called by this name: we cannot well doubt the existence of a piece 
of ground so named. That it really had a relation to the betrayer 
of Jesus is less certain, since our two narratives give different ac- 
counts of this relation: the one stating that Judas himself bought 
the property, the other that it was not purchased until after hi 
death, with the thirty pieces of silver. We can therefore draw no 
further conclusion than that the primitive Christian legend must 
have carly attributed to that field of blood a relation to the betrayer. 
But the reason wherefore this relation took various forms is to be 
sought in the other datum from which our narratives proceed, name- 
ly, in the Old Testament passages, which the authors cite (from 
different sources, however,) as being fulfilled by the fate of Judas. - 
In the passage of the Acts, Ps. lxix. 25, and Ps. cix. 8. are 
quoted in this manner. The latter is a psalm which the first Chris- 
tians from among the Jews could not avoid referring to the relation 
of Judas to Jesus. For not only does the author, alleged to be Da- 
vid, but doubtless a much later individual,* dilate from the opening 
of the psalm on such as speak falsely and insidiously agamst him, 
and return him hatred for his love, but from v. 6, where the curses 
commence, he directs himself against a particular person, so that 
the Jewish expositors thought of Doeg, David’s calumniator with 
Saul, and the Christians just as naturally of Judas. From this 
psalm is gathered the verse which, treating of the transfer of one 
office to another, appeared perfectly to suit the case of Judas. The 
other Psalm, it is true, speaks more vaguely of such as hate and 
persecute the author without cause, yet this also is ascribed to Da- 
vid, and is so similar to the other in purport and style, that it might 
be regarded as its parallel, and if curses might be applied to the be- 
trayer out of the former, they might be so out of the latter.t Now 
if Judas had actually bought with the wages of his treachery a 
piece of land, which from being the scene of his horrible end, sub- 
scquently remained waste: it was a matter of course to refer to him 
precisely those passages in this psalm which denounce on the ene- 
mies the desolation of their Aabitation Exavitc. As, however, from 
the divergency of Matthew, the fact, that Judas himself bought 
that piece of ground and came to his end upon it, is doubtful : while 
it can scarcely be supposed that the piece of land on which the 
betrayer of Jesus met his end would be so abhorrent to the Jews 
* Vid De Wette, in loc. t In other parts of the N. T. also we find passages from 


this Psalm messianically applied ; as v. 4, John xv. 25; v. 9, Jobnii. 17; aad John xix. 
28 f., probably v. 21. : 
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that they would let it lie waste as a land of blood; it is more prob- 
able that this name had another origin no longer to be discovered, 
and was interpreted by the Christians in scentdanics with their own 
ideas ; so that we must not derive the application of the passage in 
the Psalms, and the naming of that waste picce of land, from an 
actual possession of it by Judas, but on the contrary, we must refer 
to those two causes the existence of the legend, which ascribes such 
@ possession to Judas. For if the two pales in question were once 
applied to the betrayer, and if in one of them the desolation of his 
Enavdig (LX X.) was denounced, he must have previously been in 
possession of such an &avdAsc, and this, it was thought, he would 
probably have purchased with the reward of his treason. Or rather, 
that out of the above Psalins the desolation of the étavdjig was a 
particular specially chosen, appears to have been founded on the 
natural presupposition, that the curse would be chicfly manifested 
in relation to something which he had acquired by the wages of his 
iniquity ; added to the circumstance that among the objects anathe- 
matized in the psalm, the one most capable of being bought was the 
Exavitc. This conception of the facts was met in the most felici- 
tous manner by the dxeAdapa lying near Jerusalem, which, the less 
was known of the origin of its name and of the horror attached to 
it, might the more casily be applied by the primitive Christian legend 
to its own purposes, and regarded as the desolate habitation Exavisg 
Hpjpwpévn, of the betrayer. 

Instead of these passages from the Psalms, the first gospel cites 
as being fulfilled by the last acts of Judas, a passage which it at- 
tributes to Jeremiah, but to which nothing corresponding is to be 
found except in Zech. xi. 12 f., whence it is now pretty generally 
admitted that the evangelist substituted one name for the other by 
mistake.* How Matthew might be led by the fundamental idea of 
this passage—an ciavcaapuably small price for the speaker in the 
prophecy—to an application of it to the treachery of Judas, who 
for a paltry sum had as it were sold his master, has been already 
shown.t Now the prophetic passage contains a command from Je- 
hovah to the author of the prophecy, to cast the miserable sum 
with which he had been paid, into the house of the Lord, and also 
ssism>x, which, it is added, was done. The person who casts down 
the money is in the prophecy the same with the speaker; and con- 
sequently with him who is rated at the low price, because the sum 
here is not purchase money but hire, and hence is received by the 
person so meanly estimated who alone can cast it away again: in 
the application of the evangelist, on the contrary, the sum being con- 
sidered as purchase money, another than the one so meanly esti- 
mated was to be thought ot as receiving and casting away the sum. 
If the one sold for so paltry a price was Jesus: he who received the 
money and finally rejected it could be no other than his betrayer. 
Hence it is said of the latter, that Ae cast down the pieces of selver 


* Still for other conjectures see Kuiniil, in loc. $ 3 119. 
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in the temple év rt vag corresponding to the phrase mrm mz ine 
de" in the prophetic passage, although these very words happen 
to be absent trom the extremely mutilated citation of Matthew. 
But in apposition to the nin=3, wherein the money was cast, there 
stood besides swrrb>x, §=The LXX. translates: el¢ rd ywreurspior, 
into the melting furnace; now, it is with reason conjectured that 
the pointing should Le altered thus: "x7->x, and the word render- 
ed: into the treasury,* the author of our gospel adhered to the 
literal translation by xepapet¢ potter. But what the potter had to 
do here,—why the money should be given to him, must at first 
have been as incomprehensible to him as it is to us when we adhere 
to the common reading. Here however there occurred to his recol- 
lection the ficld of blood, to which, as we gather from the Acts, the 
Christian legend gave a relation to Judas and hence resulted the 
welcome combination, that it was probably that field for which the 
thirty picces of silver were to be given to the potter. As, however, 
it was impossible to conceive the potter as being in the temple when 
receiving the money, and yet according to the proplietic passage the 
pieces ot silver were cast into the temple: a separation was made 
between the casting into the temple and the payment to the potter. 
If the former must be ascribed to Judas, if he had thus once cast 
away the moncy, he himself’ could no longer purchase the piece of 
ground trom the potter, but this must be done by another party, 
with the money which Judas had cast away. Who this party must 
be followed of course: if Judas gave up the money, he would give 
it up to those from whom he had received it; if he cast it into the 
temple, it would fall into the hands of the rulers of the temple: 
thus in both ways it would revert to the Sanhedrim. The object 
of the latter in- purchasing the ground was perhaps drawn from the 
use to which that waste place was actually appropriated. Lastly, 
if Judas cast away again the reward of his treachery, this, it must 
be inferred, could only be out of remorse. ‘To make Judas mani- 
test remorse, and thus win from the traitor himself a testumony to 
the innocence of Jesus, was as natural to the conception of the 
primitive Christian community, as to convert Pilate, and to make 
Tiberius himself propose in the Roman senate the deification of 
Christ.t| But how would the remorse of Judas further manifest 
itself? A return to the right on his part, was not only unattested 
by any facts, but was besides far too good a lot for the traitor: 
hence repentance inust have become in him despair, and he must 
have chosen the end of the well-known traitor in the history of Da- 


* Hitzig, in Ullmann’s und Umbreit’s Studien, 1830, 1, 8.35; Gesenius, Worter- 
buch; comp. Rosenmiller’s Scholia in V. T. 7, 4, S. 320 ff. 

{ Tertull. Apologet. c. xxi.: Ea omnia super Christo Puatus, et tpse jam pro sua 
conscientia Christianus, Cesari tum Tiberio nunciavit.c. v.: Tiberius ergo, cujus tempore 
nomen Christianum tn seculum introit, annunciatum sibi ex Syria Palestina, quod illic veri- 
tatem illius Dicinutatis revelaverat, detulit ad Senatum cum prerogativa suffrugts sus. Sena- 
tus, quia non ipse prubacerat respuit. For further details on this subject, sve Fabricius, 
Cod. Apocr, N. T. 1, p. 214 € , 298 €., comp. 2, p. 505. 
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vid, Ahithophel, of whom it is said, 2 Sam. xvii. 23: dvéorn xa 
dr7jAGev—xal dniysato, he arose, and went—and hanged himself, 
as of Judas here: dveydpyoe xad dredOwv dmizyfaro, he departed, 
and went and hanged himself. 

A tradition referred te Papias appears to be allied to the narra- 
tive in the Acts rather than to that of Matthew. Cécumenius, quot- 
ing the above collector of traditions, says, that Judas, as an awful 
example of impiety, had his body distended to such a degree, that 
a space where a chariot could pass was no longer sufficiently wide 
for him, and that at last being crushed by a chariot, he burst asun- 
der and all his bowels were pressed out.* The latter statement 
doubtless arose from a misconstruction of the ancient legend; for 
the chariot was. not originally brought into immediate contact with 
the body of Judas, but was merely used as a measure of his size, 
and this was afterwards erroneously understood as if a chariot in 
passing had crushed the swollen body of Judas. Hence, not only 
in Theophylact and in an ancient Scholium,t without any distinct 
reference to Papias, but also in a Catena with an express citation 
of his éyyfoets, we actually find the fact narrated without that addi- 
tion.{ The monstrous swelling of Judas, spoken of in this passage, 
might, it is supposed, originally be only an explanation of the dis- 
placing and protrusion of the viscera, and in like manner the dropsy 
into whisk Theophylact represents him as falling, might be regarded 
as an explanation of this swelling: when, however, in Ps. cix., ap- 

lied in the Acts to Judas, amongst other maledictions, we read: 
aqp.a oven (Abdp) xom1 LAX: elojAGev (7 matdpa) doelvd dup ele ra 
éyxata avtov, go let it (cursing) come into his bowels like water (v. 
18): it appears possible that the dropsical disease, voaog ideptxy, 
may have been also taken from this passage; as also one of the feat- 
ures in the monstrous description which Papias gives of the condi- 
tion of Judas, namely, that from the enormous swelling of his eye- 
lids he could no longer sce the light of day, might remind us of 


* Ccumen. ad Act. i.: rovro d& cagfcrepoy ioropei Tamar, 6 'lwavvov rov droarddor 
padntang péya doeBeiag trddetyya bv TovTY TH Koo mepieTaTHacy ‘loidas. Tlpnodele yav 
éxl tocovtrov tiv oupka, wore 4) divacdat duASeiv, duatng pudiug dtepyoutvnc, td Tie 

ane ériéodn, Gote ta Eyxara atrov éxxevwSivat, 

¢ Vid. sap. p. 753, Note ({). 

¢ In Mitnter’s Fragm. Patr. 1, p. 17 ff. For the rest the passage is of very similar 
tenor with that of (Ecumenius, and is partly an exaggeration of it: rovro d2 cagécrepoy 
loropet Tlamtac, b lwavvov padnrig, Aéyu obtas tv TO terapry Tie tinynoeus TOV KuplaKaN 
Aoyuw péya dé uceBeiag ee év ToUTW TH KOO TEpteRaTycey 6 'lovdac xpnadei¢ bx? 
TooovToy THY oapKa, Gore pydé OrrOSev Guaka fading dupxerat, Exeivoy divacda duasenv. 
GAAG pnd? abrdv povov Tov byKxoy THE Kepadng avTod: Ta wey ydp BAépapa Tor bgIaAucw 
avrov. (Cod. Venet.: gaol rocotrov tfowjoa, o¢ aitor uév xadoAcy 70 dig yh BAéTEWV) 
und? td larpod dubrtpac Ob9ivat dvvacIa K.T. A. Mera moddds dé Bacavore xa> Tyuwpias 
dv Idi, gaol, yupiyd TeAevrnoavres x.T. A. Papias, the disciple of John, gives a clearer ac- 
count of this (in the fourth section of his exegesis of our Lord's words) as follows: Judas 
moved about in this world a terrible example of impiety, being swollen in body to such a degree 
that where a chariot could easily pass he was not able to find a passage, even for the bulk of 
his head. His eyelids, they say, were so swelled out that he could not see the light, nor could 
his eyes be made visible even by the physician's dioptra, gc. Afver suffering many torments 
and judgments, dying, as they say, tn his own field, ¥e. 


; 
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v. 23 in the other Psalm applied to Judas, where, among the curses 
this is enumerated: Let their cyes be darkened that they see not, 
oxortoOj}Twoav of dpOadpuol adtay Tov p71) BAérecy, a hindrance to sight, 
which when once the swollen body of Judas was presupposed, must 
necessarily assume the form of a swelling up of the eyelids. If then 
the tradition which is allied to the account in Acts 1. developed its 
idea of the end of Judas chiefly in correspondence with the ideas 
presented in these two Psalms; and if in that passage of the Acts 
itself the account of the connexion of Judas with the piece of ground 
is derived from the same source: it is no farfetched conjecture that 
what is said in the Acts concerning the end of the betrayer may 
have had a similar origin. That he died an early death may be his- 
torical; but even if not so, in Psalm cix. in the very same verse 
(v. 8) which contains the transfer of the office, émtoxor7, to another, 
an early death is predicted for the betraycr in the words: Let his 
days be few, yernOntwoar al nuépat avrov dAiyat, and it might almost 
be believed that the death by falling headlong also was gathered 
from Ps. lxix. 22. where it is said: Let their table become a snare 
before them, yevnOjtw } tpdreva abtév—el¢ oxdvdadov (zpixd). 
Thus we scarcely know with certainty concerning Judas even so 
much as that he came to a violent and untimely death, for if, as was 
natural, after his departure from the community of Jesus, he retired 
so far as the knowledge of its members was concerned, into an ob- 
scurity in which all historical information as to his further fate was 
extinguished: the primitive Christian legend might without hin- 
drance represent as being fulfilled in him all that the prophecies and 
types of the Old Testament threatened to the false friend of the Son 
of David, and might even associate the memory of his crime with a 
well-known desecrated place in the vicinity of Jerusalem.* 


§ 131. JESUS BEFORE PILATE AND HEROD. 


AcCcorDING to all the evangelists it was in the morning when 
the Jewish magistrates, after having declared Jesus worthy of death,t 
caused him to be led away to the Ronan procurator, Pontius Pilate 
(Matt. xxvii. 1 ff. parall.; John xviii. 28.). According to Matthew 
and Mark, Jesus was bound preparatory to his being conducted be- 
fore Pilate, according to John xviii. 12., immediately on his arrest 
in the garden; Luke says nothing of his being bound. To this 
measure of sending him to Pilate they were compelled, according to 
John xviii. 31, by the circumstance that the Sanhedrim was de- 
prived of the authority to execute the punishment of death (without 
the concurrence of the Roman government ): but at all events the 


* Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, 8. 231 f.; 1, 4, S. 10 f. 

+ According to Babyl. Sanhedrin, ap. Lightfoot, p. 486, this mode of procedure 
would have been illegal, It is there said: Judicia de capitalibus fintunt eudcm die, 8% sint 
ad absolutionem; si vero sint ad damnationem, fitiuntur die sequente. 

¢ Besides this passage of John: fuiv ova ELeoriv amoxreivac otdeva, It ts not lawful 
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Jewish rulers must in this instance have been anxious to call in the 
agency of the Romans, since only their power could afford security 
against an uproar among the people G6puBo¢ év rH Aa@, which the 
former feared as a result of the execution of Jesus during the feast. 
time (Matt. xxvi. 5. parall). 

_ Arrived at the Pretorium, the Jews, according to the represen- 
tation of the fourth gospel, remained without, from fear of levitical 
defilement, but Jesus was led into the interior of the building: so 
that Pilate must alternately have come out when he would speak to 
the Jews, and have gone in again when he proceeded to question 
Jesus (xviii. 28 ff.). The synoptists in the sequel represent Jesus 
as in the same locality with Pilate and the Jews, for in them Jesus 
immediately hears the accusations of the Jews, and answers them in 
the presence of Pilate. Since they, as well as John, make the con- 
demnation take place in the open air, (after the condemnation they 
represent Jesus as being led into the Pretorium, Matt. xxvii. 27., 
and Matthew, like John, xix. 13., describes Pilate ascending the 
judgment seat Biya, which according to Josephus* stood in the open 
ait without mentioning any change of place in connexion with the 
trial: they apparently conceived the whole transaction to have passed 
on the outer place, and supposed, in divergency from John, that Je- 
sus himself was there. 

The first question of Pilate ¢9 Jesus is according to all the gos- 
pels: Art thou the king of the Jews? ov ei 6 Baotdeve tdv "lovdaiwy, 
1. e. the Messiah? In the two first evangelists this question is not 
introduced by any accusation on the part of the Jews (Matt. v. 11, 
Mark v. 2); in John, Pilate, stepping out of the Pretorium, asks 
the Jews what accusation they have to bring against Jesus (xviil. 
29.), on which they insolently reply: Jf he were not a malefactor, 
we would not have delivered him up unto thee: an answer by 
which they could not expect to facilitate their obtaining from the 
Roman a ratification of their sentence,t but only to embitter him. 
After Pilate, with surprising mildness, has rejoined that they may 
take him and judge him according to their law—apparently not sup- 
posing a crime involving death—and the Jews have opposed to this 
permission their inability to administer the punishment of death: 
the procurator re-enters and addresses to Jesus the definite question: 


Jor us to put any man to death, there is no other authority for the existence of this state 
of things than an obscure and variously interpreted tradition, Avoda Zara f. viii. 2. 
(Lightfoot, p. 1123 f.): Rabk Cahna dictt, cum egrotaret R. Iemad bar Jose, miserunt ad 
eum, dicentes : dic nobi, 6 Domine, duo aut tria, qu@ aliquando dizisti nobis nomine patris 
tut. Dicit tis ——— quadraginta annis ante excidium templi migrarit Synedrium et sedit in 
tabernis. Quid sibi cult haec traditio? Rabkh Isaac, bar Abdimi dicit: non judicarunt ju- 
dicia mulctativa. Dixit R, Nachman bar Isaac: ne dicat, quod non judicarunt judicia mulc- 
sativa, sed quod non judicarunt judicia capttaliia. With this may be compared moreover 
the information given by Josephus Antiq xx. ix.1, that it was not lawful for Ananus 
(the high priest) to assemble the Sanhedrim without the consent of the procurator. On the 
other hand the execution of Stephen (Acts vii.) without the sanction of the Romans might 
seem to speak to the contrary; but this was a tumultuary act, undertaken perhaps in the 
confidence that Pilate was absent. Compare on this point Licke, 2, S. 631 ff 
* De bell, Jud. II. ix. 8. + As Licke supposes, S. 631. 
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Art thou the king of the Jews? which thus here likewise has no 
suitable introduction. This is the case only in Luke, who first ad- 
duces the accusations of the Sanhedrists against Jesus, that he 
stirred up the people and encouraged them to refuse tribute to Cesar, 
giving himself out to be Christ a king Xptortv BaotAéa (xxiii. 2.). 
in this manner the narrative of Luke enables us to under- 
stand how Pilate could at once put to Jesus the question whether 
. he were the king of the Jews; it leaves us in all the greater dark- 
ness as to how Pilate, immediately on the affirmative answer of 
Jesus, could without any further inquiries declare to the accusers 
that he found no fault in the accused. He must first have ascer- 
tained the grounds or the want of grounds for the charge of exciting 
the populace, and also have informed himself as to the sense in 
which Jesus claimed the title of king of the Jews, before he could 
pronounce the words; J jind no fault in this man. In Matthew 
and Mark, it is true, to the affirmation of Jesus that he is the king 
of the Jews is added his silence, in opposition to the manifold accu- 
gations of the Sanhedrists—a silence which surprises Pilate; and 
this is not followed by a precise declaration that no fault is to be 
found in Jesus, but merely by the procurator’s attempt to set Jesus 
at liberty by coupling him with Barabbas: still what should move 
him even to this attempt does not appear from the above gospels. 
On the other hand, this point is sufficiently clear in the fourth 
gospel. It is certainly surprising that when Pilate asks whether 
he be really the King of the Jews, Jesus should reply by the 
counter-question, whether he say this of himself or at the suggestion 
of another. In an accused person, however conscious of innocence, 
such a question cannot be held warrantable, and hence it has been 
sought in every possible way to give the words of Jesus a sense 
more consonant with propriety: but the question of Jesus is too 
definite to be a mere repulse of the accusation as absurd,* and too 
indefinite to be regarded as an inquiry, whether the Procurator in- 
tended the title Baotdeds tdv ‘Iovdaiwy in the Roman sense (d¢’ 
éavrov) or in the Jewish (¢AAoz oot eizov),t And Pilate does not so 
understand it, but as an unwarrantable question to which it is a 
mark of his indulgence that he replies;—in the first instance, it is 
true, with some impatience, by the second counter-question, whether 
he be a Jew, and thus able of himself to have information concerning 
a crime so specifically Jewish; but hereupon he good-naturedly adds 
that it 1s the Jews and their rulers by whom Jesus has been deliv- 
ered to him, and that he is therefore at liberty to speak more parti- 
cularly of the crime which these lay to his charge. Now on this 
Jesus gives Pilate an answer which, added to the impression of his 
whole appearance, might certainly induce in the Procurator a con- 
viction of his innocence. He replies, namely, that his kingdom 
Baordeia is not of this world éx rod K6opuod TouTov, and adduces as 
a proof of this, the peaceful, passive conduct of his adherents on his 


* Calvin, in loc. + Locke and Tholuck, in loc. 
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arrest (v. 36). On the further question of Pilate, whether, since 
Jesus has thus ascribed to himself a kingdom, although no earthly 
one, he then claims to be a king? he replies that certainly he is so, 
but only in so far as he is born to be a witness to the truth: where- 
upon follows the famous question of Pilate: What is truth? ti ’orwv 
aAjGea; Although in this latter reply of Jesus we cannot but be 
struck by its presenting the peculiar hue of thought which charac- 
terizes the author of the fourth gospel, in the use of the idea of 
truth dan@eca, as we were before surprised at the unwarrantable 
nature of the counter-question of Jesus: still this account in John 
renders it conceivable how Pilate could immediately step forth and 
declare to the Jews that he found no fault in Jesus. But another 
point might easily create suspicion against this narrative of John. 
According to him the trial of Jesus went forward in the intcrior of 
the Pretorium, which no Jew would venture to enter: who then are 
we to suppose heard the conversation of the Procurator with Jesus, 
and was the informant who communicated it to the author of the 
fourth gospel? The opinion of the older commentators that Jesus 
himself narrated these conversations to his disciples after the resur- 
rection, is renounced a3 extravagant; the more modern idea that 
perhaps Pilate himself was the source of the information concerning 
the trial, is scarcely less improbable, and rather than take refuge, 
with Lucke, in the supposition that Jesus remained at the entrance 
of the Preetorium, so that those standing immediately without might 
with some attention and stillness (?) have heard the conversation, 
I should prefer appealing to the attendants of the Procurator, who 
would scarcely be alone with Jesus. Meanwhile it is easily con- 
ceivable that we have here a conversation, which owes its origin 
solely to the evangelist’s own combination, and in this case we need 
not bestow so much labour in ascertaining the precise sense of 
Pilate’s question: what 78 truth? since this would only be an 
example of the fourth evangelist’s favourite form of dialogue, the 
contrast of profound communications on the part of Jesus, with 
questions either of misapprehension or of total unintelligence on 
the part of the hearers; as xii. 34. the Jews ask: who 78 this Son 
of man? rig éottv ovto¢ 6 vlog tr. a, ; so here Pilate: what is truth? 
ti ortv dAndera ;* 

Before the introduction of Barabbas, which in all the other 
evangelists comes next in order, Luke has an episode peculiar to 
himself. On the declaration of Pilate that he finds no guilt in the - 
accused, the chief priests and their adherents among the multitude 
persist in asserting that Jesus stirred up the people by his agency 
as a teacher from Galilee to Jerusalem: Pilate notices the word 
Galilee, asks whether the accused be a Galilean, and when this is 
confirmed, he seizes it as a welcome pretext for ridding himself of 
the ungrateful business and sends Jesus to the Tetrarch of Galilee, 
Herod Antipas, at that time in Jcrusalem in observance of the 


* Comp. Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, S, 253. 
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feast ; perhaps also sah ae as a secondary object, what at least 
was the result, to conciliate the petty prince by this show of re- 
spect for his jurisdiction. This measure, it is said, gave great satis- 
faction to Herod, because having heard much of Jesus, he had long 
been desirous to see him, in the hope that he would perhaps per- 
form a miracle. The Tetrarch addressed various questions to him, 
the Sanhedrists urged vehement accusations against him, but Jesus 
gave no answer; whereupon Herod with his soldiers betook them- 
selves to mockery, and at length, after arraying him in a gorgeous 
robe, sent him back to Pilate (xxi. 4 ff). This narrative of 
Luke’s, whether we consider it in itself or in its relation to the other 
gospels, has much to astonish us. If Jesus as a Galilean really 
belonged to the jurisdiction of Herod, as Pilate, by delivering the 
accused to him, appears to acknowledge: how came Jesus (and the 
question is equally difficult whether’ we regard him as the sinless 
Jesus of the orthodox system, or as the one who in the history of 
the tribute-penny manifested his subjection to the existing authori- 
ties) to withhold from him the answer which was his due? and how. 
was it that Herod without any further procedures, sent him away 
again from his tribunal? To say, with Olshausen, that the inter- 
rogation before Herod had elicited the fact that Jesus was not born 
in Nazareth and Galilee, but in Bethlehem, and consequently in 
Judea, is on the one hand an inadmissible appeal to the history of 
the birth of Jesus, of the statements in which there is no further 
trace in the whole subsequent course of Luke’s gospel; and on the 
other hand, a totally accidental birth in Judea, such as that repre- 
sented by Luke, the parents of Jesus, and even Jesus himself, be- 
ing both before and after resident in Galilee, would not have con- 
stituted Jesus a Judxan; but above all we must ask, through 
whom was the Judzan origin of Jesus brought to light, since it is 
said of Jesus that he gave no answer, while according to all the in- 
formation we possess, that origin was totally unknown to the Jews? 
It would be preferable to explain the silence of Jesus by the un- 
becoming manner of Herod’s interrogation, which manifested, not 
the seriousness of the Jucge, but mere curiosity; and to account for 
his being sent back to Pilate by the fact, that not only the arrest, 
but also a part of the ministry of Jesus had occurred within the 
jurisdiction of Pilate. But why do the rest of the evangelists say 
nothing of the entire episode? Especially when the author of the 
fourth gospel is regarded as the apostle John, it is not easy to sec 
how this omission can be explained. The common plea, that he 
supposed the fact sufficiently known from the synoptists, will not 
serve here, since Luke is the sole evangelist who narrates the inci- 
dent, and thus it does not appear to have been very widely spread; 
the conjecture, that it may probably have appeared to him too un- 
important*, loses all foundation when it is considered that John 
does not scorn to mention the leading away to Annas, which 


* Schleiermacher, tiber den Lukas, S, 29]. 
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nevertheless was equally indecisive; and in general, the narrative 
of these events in John is, as Schleiermacher himself confesses, so 
consecutive that it nowhere presents a break in which such an epi- 
sode could be inserted. Hence even Schleiermacher at last takes 
refuge in the conjecture that possibly the sending to Herod may 
have escaped the notice of John, because it happened on an opposite 
side to that on which the disciple stood, through a back door; and 
that it came to the knowledge of Luke because his informant had an 
acquaintance in the household of Herod, as John had in that of 
Annas: the former conjecture, however, is figuratively as well as 
literally nothing more than a back door; the latter, a fiction which 
is but the effort of despair. Certainly if we renounce the presup- 
position that the author of the fourth gospel was an apostle, we lose 
the ground of attack against the narrative of Luke, which in any 
case, since Justin knows of the consignment to Herod,* is of very 
early origin. Nevertheless, first, the silence of the other evangelists 
in a portion of their common history, in which, with this exception, 
there prevails an agreement as to the principal stages in the develop- 
ment of the fate of Jesus; and secondly, the internal difficulties of 
the narrative, remain so suspicious, that it must still be open to us 
to conjecture, that the anecdote arose out of the effort to place Jesus 
before all the tribunals that could possibly be gathered together in 
Jerusalem; to make every authority not hierarchical, though treating 
him with ignominy, still either explicitly or tacitly acknowledge his 
innocence; and to represent him as maintaining his equable demean- 
our and dignity before all. If this be probable with respect to the 
present narrative, in which the third evangelist stands alone: a simi- 
lar conjecture concerning the leading away to Annas, in which we 
have seen that the fourth evangelist stands alone, would only be 
warded off by the circumstance that this scene is not described in 
detail, and hence presents no internal difficulties. 

After Jesus, being sent back by Herod, was returned upon his 
hands, Pilate, according to Luke, once more called together the 
Sanhedrists and the people, and declared, alleging in his support 
the judgment of Herod as accordant with his own, his wish to dismiss 
Jesus with chastisement; for which purpose he might avail himself 
of the custom of releasing a prisoner at the feast of the passover.t 
This circumstance, which is somewhat abridged in Luke, is more 
fully exhibited in the other evangelists, especially in Matthew. As 
the privilege to entreat the release of a prisoner belonged to the 
people, Pilate, well knowing that Jesus was persecuted by the rul- 
ers out of jealousy, sought to turn to his advantage the better dis- 
position of the people towards him; and in order virtually to oblige 
them to free Jesus, whom, partly out of mockery of the Jews, part- 


* Dial. cum Tryph. 103. It is doubted whether this custom, of which we should 
have known nothing but for the N. T., was of Roman or Jewish origin; comp. Fritzsche 
and Paulus, in loc., and Baur, iiber die urspriingliche Bedeutung des Passahfestes, u.s f. 
Tub. Zeitschrift, f. Theol, 1832, 1, S. 94. 
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ly to deter them from his execution as degrading to themselves, he 

named the Messiah or King of the Jews, he reminded them that 

their choice lay between him and a notable prisoner, déopsog érionuoc, 

Barabbas,* whom John designates as a robber, Agotic, but Mark and 

Luke as one who was imprisoned for insurrection and murder. This 

plan however failed, for the people, suborned, as the two first evan- 
lists observe, by their rulers, with one voice desired the release of 
arabbas and the crucifixion of Jesus. 

As a circumstance which had especial weight with Pilate in fa- 
your of Jesus, and moved him to make the proposal relative to Ba- 
rabbas as urgently as possible, it is stated by Matthew that while 
the procurator sat on his tribunal, his wife,f in consequence of a dis- 
turbing dream, sent to him a warning to incur no responsibility in 
relation to that just man (xxvii. 19.). Not only Pantus, but even 
Olshausen, explains this dream as a natural result of what Pilate’s 
wife might have heard of Jesus and of his capture on the preceding 
evening; to which may be added as an explanatory conjecture, the 
notice of the Evangelium Nicodemi, that she was pious, GeoaeBie, 
and judaizing, lovdaigovoa.t Nevertheless, as constantly in the 
New Testamen‘, and particularly in the gospel of Matthew, dreams 
are regarded as a special dispensation from heaven: so this assur- 
edly in the opinion of the narrator happened non sine numine; and 
hence it should be possible to conceive a motive and an object for 
the dispensation. If the dream were really intended to prevent the 
death of Jesus, taking the orthodox point of view, in which this 
death was necessary for the salvation of man, we must be led to the 
opinion of some of the ancients, that it may have been the devil who 
suggested that dream to the wife of the procurato1, in order to hinder 
the propitiatory death ;§ if on the contrary, the dream were not in- 
tended to prevent the death of Jesus, its object must have been lim- 
ited to Pilate or his wife. But as far as Pilate was concerned, so 
late a warning could only aggravate his guilt, without sufficing to 
deter him from the step already half taken; while that his wife 
was converted by means of this dream, as many have supposcd,|| is 
totally unattested by history or tradition, and such an object is not 
intimated in the narrative. But, as the part which Pilate himself 
plays in the evangelical narrative is such as to exhibit the blind 


* According to one reading, the full name of this man was Jesus burubbas, which 
we mention here merely because Olshausen finds it ‘‘remarkable.” Hap Abba meaning 
Son of the father, Olshausen exclaims: AJ] that was essential in the Saviour appears in 
the murderer as caricature! and he quotes as applicable to this case the verse: Judit ta 
humanis dirina potentia rebus. For our own part, we can only see in this idea of Ols- 
hausen’s a lusus humane impotentia. + In the Evang. Nicodems and in later ecclesiastical 
historians, she is called Procula Ipoxdn. Comp. Thilo. Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 522, Paulus, 
exeg. Handb., 2. B.S. 640 f. =~ Cap. II. S 520, ap. Thilo. 3 Ignat. ad Philippens. 
iv.: poet de rd yin-auor, bv dveipotg avro KaTaTapatruy Kal Mave melwdTal Ta KaTG Tov 
cravpov. (The devil) terrifies the woman, troubling her in her dreams, and endeavours to 
put a stop to the things of the cross. The Jews in the Evang. Nicodemi, c. II. p. 524, ex- 
plain the dream as a result of the magic arts of Jesus: ydon¢ éori—ldoi éveipoweurra 
Exeppe mpoc iv yuvaixa cov, He is a magician—see, he has sent messnyes in a dream to 
thy wife. || E, g. Theophylact, vid, Thilo, p. 623, 
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hatred of the fellow-countrymen of Jesus in contrast with the im- 
partial judgment of a Gentile: so his wife is made to render a testi- 
mony to Jesus, in order that, not only out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings (Matt. xxi. 16.), but also out of the mouth of a weak 
woman, praise might be prepared for him ; and to increase its im- 
portance it is traced to a significant dream. To give this an ap- 
oo of probability, similar instances are adduced from profane 

istory of dreams which have acted as presentiments and warnings 
before a sanguinary catastrophe :* but the more numerous are these 
analogous cases, the more is the suspicion excited that as the ma- 
jority of these, so also the dream in our evangelical passage, may 
1ave been fabricated after the event, for the sake of heightening its 
tragical effect. 

When the Jews, in reply to the repeated questions of Pilate, 
vehemently and obstinately demand the release of Barabbas and the 
crucifixion of Jesus, the two intermediate evangelists represent him 
as at once yielding to their desire; but Matthew first interposes a 
ceremony and a colloquy (xxvii. 24 ff.). According to him Pilate 
calls for water, washes his hands before the people, and declares 
himself innocent of the blood of this just man. The washing of the 
hands, as a protestation of purity from the guilt of shedding blood, 
was a custom specifically Jewish, according to Deut. xxi. 6f.f It 
has been thought improbable that the Roman should have here in- 
tentionally imitated this Jewish custom, and hence it has been con- 
tended, that to any one who wished so solemnly to declare his in- 
nocence nothing would more readily suggest itself than the act of 
washing the hands.} But fhat an individual, apart from any allu- 
sion to a known usage, should invent extemporaneously a symboli- 
cal act, or even that he should merely fall in with the custom of a 
foreign nation, would require him to be deeply interested in the fact 
which he intends to symbolize. That Pilate, however, should be 
deeply interested in attesting his innocence of the execution of Je- 
sus, is not so probable as that the Christians should have been 
deeply interested in thus gaining a testimony to the innocence of 
their Messiah: whence there arises a suspicion that perhaps Pilate’s 
act of washing his hands owes its origin to them alone. This con- 
oe is confirmed, when we ena the declaration with which 

ilate accompanies his symbolical act: J am innocent of the blood 
of this just man, a0a6¢ elue dd Tov alparog tov dtxaiov tobrov. For 
that the judge should publicly and emphatically designate as a just 
man, Sixacoc, one whom he was nevertheless delivering over to the 
severest infliction of the law,—this even Paulus finds so contradic- 
tory, that he here, contrary to his usual mode of exposition, supposes 
that the narrator himself expresses in these words his own inter- 
pretation of Pilate’s symbolical act. It is surprising that he is not 


* Vid, Paulus and Kuindl, in loc, They especially adduce the dream of Casar’s 
wife the night before his assassination, + Comp. Sota, viii,6, { Fritzsche, in Matth, 
p. 808, 
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also struck by the equal improbability of the answer which is attri- 
buted to the Jews on this occasion. After Pilate has declared him- 
self guiltless of the blood of Jesus, and by the addition: see ye to 
it, has laid the responsibility on the Jews, it is said in Matthew that 
all the people mag 6 Aadc, cried: His blood be on us and on our 
children, Td alua avrov é’ quads nad én ta téxva Huey. But this is 
obviously spoken from the point of view of the Christians, who in 
the miseries which shortly after the death of Jesus fell with con- 
tinually increasing weight on the Jewish nation, saw nothing else 
than the payment of the debt of blood which they had incurred by 
the crucifixion of Jesus: so that this whole episode, which is pecu- 
liar to the first gospel, is in the highest degree suspicious. 
According to Matthew and Mark, Pilate now caused Jesus to 
be scourged, preparatory to his being led away to crucifixion. Here 
the scourging appears to correspond to the vzrgzs cedere, which ac- 
cording to Roman usage preceded the securi percutere, and to the 
scourging of slaves prior to crucifixion.* In Luke it has a totally 
different character. While in the two former evangelists it is said: 
When he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified, tov 
de "I. dpayeAAwoas napédwxev tra oravpw69: in Luke Pilate repeat- 
edly Ns 16 and 22) makes the proposal: having chastised him I 
will let him go, matdevoac avrdv droAvow: i. e. while there the 
scourging has the appearance of a mere accessory of the crucifixion, 
here it appears to be intended as a substitute for the crucifixion: 
Pilate wishes by this chastisement to appease the hatred of the 
enemies of Jesus, and induce them to desist from demanding his 
execution. Again, while in Luke the scourging does not actually 
take place,—because the Jews will in nowise accede to the repeated 
proposal of Pilate: in John the latter causes Jesus to be scourged, 
exhibits him to the people with the purple robe and the crown of 
thorns, and tries whether his pftiable aspect, together with the re- 
peated declaration of his innocence, will not mollify their embittered 
minds: this, however, proving also in vain (xix. 1 ff). Thus there 
exists a contradiction between the evangelists in relation to the 
scourging of Jesus, which is not to be conciliated after the method 
of Paulus, namely, by paraphrasing the words tov ’I. ¢payeAAwoac 
traptdoxey iva oravpw0y in Matthew and Mark thus: Jesus, whom 
he had already before scourged in order to save him, suffered this in 
vain, since he was still delivered over to crucifixion. But, acknowl- 
edging the difference in the accounts, we must only ask, which of | 
the two has the advantage as regards historical probability? Ab 
though it is certainly not to be proved that scourging before cruct 
fixion was a Roman custom admitting no exception: still, on the 
other hand, it is a purely harmonistic effort to allege, that scourging 
was only made to precede crucifixion in cases where the punishment 
was intended to be particularly severe,t and that consequently Pilate, 


* Comp. in particular the passages cited by Wetstein, on Matth, xxvii. 26, 
tT Paulus, ut sup. S, 647, 
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who had no wish to be cruel to Jesus, can only have caused him to 
be scourged with the special design which Luke and John mention, 
and which is also to be understood in the narratives of their prede- 
cessors. It is far more probable that in reality the scourging only 
took place as it is described by the two first evangelists, namely, as 
an introduction to the crucifixion, and that the Christian legend (to 
which that side of Pilate’s character, in virtue of which he endeav- 
oured in various ways to save Jesus, was particularly welcome as a 
testimony against the Jews) gave such a turn even to the fact of the 
scourging as to obtain from it a new attempt at release on the part 
of Pilate. This use of the fact is only incipient in the third gospel, 
for here the scourging is a mere proposal of Pilate: whereas in the 
fourth, the scourging actually takes place, and becomes an additional 
act in the drama. 

With the scourging 1s connected, in the two first gospels and the 
fourth, the maltreatment and mockery of Jesus by the soldiers, who 
attired him in a purple robe, placed a crown of thorns on his head,* 
put, susie) to Matthew, a reed in his hand, and in this disguise 
first greeted him as King of the Jews, and then smote and mal- 
treated him.t Luke does not mention any derision on tlie part of 
the soldiers here, but he hag something similar in his narrative of 
the interrogation of Jesus before Herod, for he represents this prince 
with his men of war, sdv tolg otparedipacty avtov, as mocking Je- 
sus, and sending him back to Pilate in a gorgeous robe, éo8i¢ Aaunpa, 
Many suppose that this was the same purple robe which was after- 
wards put on Jesus by the soldiers of Pilate ; but it must father 
have been thrice that Jesus had to wear this disguise, if we take the 
narrative of Jolin into the account, and at the same time refuse to 
attribute error to any of the synoptists: first in the presence of He- 
rod (Luke); secondly, before Pilate brought Jesus forth to the Jews, 
that he might excite their compassion with the words: Behold the 
man, ide 6 dvOpwrog (John); thirdly, after he was delivered to the 
soldiers for crucifixion (Matthew and Mark). This repetition is as 
improbable as it is probable that the one disguising of Jesus, which 
had come to the knowledge of the evangelists, was assigned by them 
to different places and times, and ascribed to different persons. 

While in the two first gospels the process of trial is already con- 
cluded before the scourging, and in the third, on the rejection of his 
proposal to scourge and aes Jesus by the Jews, Pilate forthwith 
delivers him to be crucified: in the fourth evangelist the scene of 
the trial is further developed in the following manner. When even 
the exhibition of Jesus scourged and disguised avails nothing, but 
his crucifixion is obstinately demanded, the procurator is incensed, 


* From the explanation of Paulus, &. 649 f,, it appears highly probable that the 
orégavog tf uxav3cov was not a crown of sharp thorns, but one taken from the nearest 
hedge, in order to deride Jesus by the vilissima corona, spineola (Plin. H. N. xxi. 10) 

+ A similar disguising of a man, in derision of a third party, is adduced by Wetstein, 
(p. 538 f.) from Philo, in Flaccnm: 

49 
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and cries to the Jews, that they may take him and crucify him 
themselves, for he finds no fault in him. The Jews reply, that ac- 
cording to their law he must die, since he had made himeelf the 
Son of God tds Oeov; a remark which affects Pilate with a super- 
stitious fear, whence he once more leads Jesus into the Preetorium, 
and inquires concerning his origin (whether it be really heavenly), 
on which Jesus gives him no answer, and when the procurator seeks 
to alarm him by reminding him of the power which he possesses 
over his life, refers to the ahi her source from whence he had this 
power. Pilate, after this ety seeks (yet more earnestly than be- 
fore) to release Jesus; but at last the Jews hit upon the right means 
of making him accede to their will, by throwing out the intimation 
that, if he release Jesus who has opposed himself to Ceesar as an 
usurper, he cannot be Caesar's friend. Thus, intimidated by the - 
ae gaed of his being calumniated to Tiberius, he mounts the tri- 

unal, and, since he cannot prosecute his will, betakes himself to 
derision of the Jews in the question, whether they then wish that 
he should crucify their king? Whereupon they, keeping to the po- 
sition which they had last taken with such evident effect, protest 
that they will have no king but Cesar. The procurator now con- 
sents to deliver Jesus to be crucified, for which purpose, as the two 
first evangelists remark, the purple mantle was removed, and he was 
again attired in his own clothes. 


§ 132. THE CRUCIFIXION. 


EVEN concerning the progress of Jesus to the place of crucifixion 
there is a divergency between the synoptists and j ohn, for according 
to the latter Jesus himself carried his cross thither (xix. 17.), while 
the former state that one Simon a Cyrenian bore it in his stead 
(Matt. xxvii. 32. parall.). The commentators indeed, as if a real 
agreement were assumed as a matter of course, reconcile these state- 
ments thus: at first Jesus himself endeavoured to bear the cross, 
but as the attempt made it obvious that he was too much exhausted, 
it was laid on Simon.* But when John says: And he bearing his 
cross went forth into—Colgotha, where they crucified him, xal 
Baordswy rdv oravpdy avtov éf7ADev elc—ToAyo0a: brrov avrov éaorat- 
pwoav: he plainly presupposes that the cross was borne by Jesus on 
the way thither.t But the statement so unanimously given by the 
synoptists respecting the substitution of Simon appears the less 
capable of being rejected, the more difficult it is to discover a mo- 
tive which might lead to its fabrication. On the contrary, this in- 
dividual trait might very probably have remained unknown in the 
circle in which the fourth gospel had its origin, and the author might 


* Thus Paulus, Kuindl, Tholuck and Olsbausen in their Commentaries; Neander, 
L. J. Chr. S. G34. = ¢ Fritzsche, in Marc. 684: Significat Joannes, Jesum suazin crucem 
portacisse dunec ad Culcaria locum pervenisset. 
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have thought that, according to the general custom, Jesus must have 
carried his cross. All the synoptists designate this Simon as a Cy- 
renvan, i. & probably one who had come to Jerusalem to the feast, 
from the Lybian city of Cyrene, where many Jews resided.* Ac- 
cording to aH, the carrying of the cross was forced upon him, a cir- 
cumstance which can as Fttle be urged for as against the opinion 
that he was favourable to Jesus. According to Luke and Mark, 
the man came directly out of the country, dr’ dypov, and as he at- 
tempted to pass by the crowd advancing to the place of crucifixion, 
he was made use of to relieve Jesus. Mark designates him yet more 
particularly as the father of Alexander and Rufus, who appear 
to have been noted persons in the primitive church (comp. Rom. xvi. 
13; Acts xix. 33. (?); 1 Tim. i. 20. (?); 2 Tim. iv. 14 (?) ).t 

On the way to the place of execution according to Luke, there 
followed Jesus, lamenting him, a great company, consisting espec- 
ially of women, whom he however admonished to weep rather for 
themselves and their children, in prospect of the terrible time, which 
would soon come upon them (xxiii. 27 ff), The details are taken 
partly from the discourse on the second advent, Luke xxi. 23; for 
as there it is said, Ova? d2 raig év yaorpt éyovoac, nal Taig OnrAacov- 
aac, év éxeivatc zai¢ tuépacc, so here Jesus says, that the days are 
coming in which al oreipa, xa) xovAiat at ov éyévynoay, kal uaorol of 
ovn EOnAacay, will be pronounced blessed; partly from Hosea x. 8., 
for the words Téte dpovras Aéyev Toig dpect Kk. t. A, (then shall they 
begin to say to the mountains, &c.) are almost exactly the Alexan- 
drian translation of that passage. 

The place of execution is named by all the evangelists Golgotha, 
the Chaldaic xn>z>3 and they all interpret this designation by xpaviov 
ténog the place of a skull, or xpaviov a skull (Matthew v. 33 parall.). 
From the latter name it might appear that the place was so called 
because it resembled a skull in form; whereas the former interpre- 
tation, and indeed the nature of the case, renders it probable that it 
owed its name to its destination as a place of execution, and to the 
bones and skulls of the executed which were heaped up there. 
Where this place was situated is not known, but-doubtless it was 
out of the city; even that it was a hill, is a mere conjecture.§ 

The course of events after the arrival at the place of execution 
ig narrated by Matthew (v. 34 ff.) in a somewhat singular order. 
First, he mentions the beverage offered to Jesus; next, he says that 
after they had nailed him to the cross, the soldiers shared his clothes 
among them; then, that they sat down and watched him; after this 
he notices the superscription on the cross, and at length, and not as 
if supplying a previous omission, but with a particle expressive of 
succession in time (r6re), the fact that two thieves were crucified 
with him. Mark follows Matthew, except that instead of the state- 


* Joseph, Antiq. xiv. vii. 2. It is uscd in the former way by Grotius; in the 
latter, by Olshausen, 2, S. 481. J Comp. Paulus, Fritzsche, and De Wette, in loc. 
@ Vid. Paulus and Fritzsche, in loc. Winer, bill. Realw. Art. Golgotha, 
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ment about the watching of the cross, he has a determination of the 
time at which Jesus was crucified: while Luke more correctly re- 
lates first the crucifixion of the two malefactors with Jesus, and 
then the casting of lots for the clothes; and the same order is ob- 
served by John. But it is inadmissible on this account to trans- 
pose the verses in Matthew (34. 37. 38. 35. 36.), as has been pro- 
posed ;* and we must rather abandon the author of the first gospel 
to the charge, that in his anxiety not to omit any of the chief 
events at the crucifixion of Jesus, he has neglected the natural 
order of time.f 
As regards the mode of the crucifixion there is now scarcely any 
debated point, if we except the question, whether the fect as well 
as the hands were nailed to the cross. As it lay in the interest of 
the orthodox view to prove tle affirmative: so it was equally im- 
portant to the rationalistic system to maintain the negative. From 
Justin Martyrt down to Hengstenberg$ and Olshausen, the ortho- 
dox find in the nailing of the feet of Jesus to the cross a fulfilment 
of the prophecy Ps. xxii. 17., which the LXX. translates: apvgav 
xeipdg pov wat médag, but it is doubtful whether the original text 
really speaks of piercing, and in no case does it allude to crucifix- 
ion: moreover tlie passage is nowhcre applied to Christ in the New 
Testament. To the rationalists, on the contrary, it is at once more 
easy to explain the death of Jesus as a merely apparent death, and 
only possible to conceive how he could walk immediately after the 
resurrection, when it is supposed that his feet were left unwoundced: 
but the case should rather be stated thus: if the historical evidence 
o to prove that the feet also of Jesus were nailed, it must be con- 
cluded that the resuscitation and the power of walking shortly after, 
either happened supernaturally or not at all. Of late there have 
stood opposed to each other two learned and profound investigations 
of this point, the one by Paulus against, the other by Bahr, in fa- 
vour of—the nailing of the feet.|| From the evangelical narrative, 
the former opinion can principally allege in its support, that neither 
is the above passage in the Psalms anywhere used by the evange- 
lists, though on the presupposition of a nailing of the feet it was 
so entirely suited to their mode of accounting for facts, nor in the 
history of the resurrection is there any mention of wounds in the 
feet, together-with the wounds in the hands and side (John xx. 20. 
25. 27.). The other opinion appeals not without reason to Luke 
xxiv. 39., where Jesus invites the disciples to behold his hands and 
his fect (idere rag yeipde pov xa? tov¢g roda¢ pov): it is certainly not 
here said that the feet were pierced, but it is difficult to understand, 


* Wasscnbergh, Diss. de trajectionibus N. T. in Balcknaer’s scholz in Il. qaosdam 
N.T.2, p.8l.  ¢ Comp. Schleiermacher, iiber den Lukas, 8.295; Winer, N. T. Gramm. 
S. 226, and Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 814. $ Apol. I. 35. Dial. c. Tryph. xevii. 3 Chris- 
tologie des A. T. 1, a. S. 182 ff. {| Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, B. 8S. 669—754; Bahr, in 
Thoiuck’s liter. Anzeiger far christl. Theol. 1835, No. 1—6. Comp. also Neander, L. J. 
Chr., S. 636, Aum. 
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how Jesus should have pointed out his feet merely to produce a 
conviction of the reality of his body. The fact that among the fa- 
thers of the church, those who, living before Constantine, might be 
acquainted with the mode of crucifixion from personal observation, 
as Justin and Tertullian, suppose the feet of Jesus to have been 
nailed, is of weight. It might indeed be concluded from the remark 
of the latter: Quz (Christus) solus a populo tam insigniter cruci- 
jixus est,* that for the sake of the passage in the Psalms these Fa- 
thers supposed that in the crucifixion of Christ his fect also were 
pierced by way of exception; but, as Tertullian had before called 
the piercing of the hands and fect the propria atrocia crucisa, it 13 
plain that the above words imply, not a special manner of cruci- 
fixion, but the special manner of death by crucifixion, which does 
not occur in the Old Testament, and by which therefore Jesus was 
distinguished from all the characters therein celebrated. Among the 
passages in profane writers, the most important is that of Plautus, 
in which, to mark a crucifixion, as extraordinarily severe, it is said: 
ofigantur bis pedes, bis brachia.t Here the question is: does the 
extraordinary teature lie in the ds, so that the nailing of the feet as 
_ well as of the hands only once is presupposed as the ordinary usage; 
or was the dis offigere of the hands, i. e. the nailing of both the 
hands, the usual practice, and the nailing of the feet an extraordi- 
nary aggrevation of the punishment? Every one will pronounce the 
former alternative to be the most accordant with the words. Hence 
it appears to me at present, that the balance of historical evidence 
is on the side of those who maintain that the feet as well as the 
hands of Jesus were nailed to the cross. 

It was before the crucifixion, according to the two first evange- 
gelists, that there was offered to Jesus a beverage, which Matthew 
(v. 34) describes as vinegar mingled with gall, 6§0¢ peta yoAte pe- 
ptypévov, Mark (v. 23) as wine mingled with myrrh, éopvpriopévov 
oivey, but which, according to both, Jesus (Matthew says, after hay- 
ing tasted it) refused to accept. As it is not understood with what 
object could be mixed with the vinegar, the 7oA7, of Matthew 
is usually explained, by the aid of the éopupmopévoy of Mark, as im- 
plying bitter vegetable ingredients, especially myrrh; and then either 
olvov wine is actually substituted for dg0¢ vinegar, or the latter is 
understood as sour wine ;} in order that the beverage offered to Je- 
sus may thus appear to have been the stupefying draught consisting 
of wine and strong spices, which, according to Jewish usage, was 
presented to those about to be executed, for the purpose of blunting 
their susceptibility to pain.§ But even if the text admitted of this 
reading, and the words of this interpretation, Matthew would assur- 
edly protest strongly against the real gall and the vinegar being thus 


* Adv. Marcion, iii. 19. + Mostellaria, ii. 1. ~ Vid. Kuinol, Paulus, in loc. 
. @ Sanhedrim, f. xliii. 1, ap. Wetstein, p.635: Dixit R. Chaja, f. R. Ascher, dixtsse R. 
Chasdam : exeunti, ut capite plectatur, dant bibendum granum turis in poculo vini, ut aliene- 
éur mens ejus, sec. d. Prov. xxxi. 6: dute siceram pereuntt et tinum amaris anima, 
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explained away from his narrative, because by this means he would 
lose the fulfilment of the passage in the psalm of lamentation else- 
where used messianically: (LX X) cal Edwxay ele Td Bpwipd pov yodgy, 
kat el¢ tiv dipav pou éréztody pe Skog, they gave me also gat for 
my meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink (Ps. 
Ixix. 21.). Matthew incontestably means, in accordance with this 
prophecy, real gall with vinegar, and the comparison with Mark is 
only calculated to suggest the question, whether it be more probable 
that Mark presents the incident in its original form, which Matthew 
has remodelled into a closer accordance with the prophecy; or that 
Matthew originally drew the particular from the passage in the 
Psalm, and that Mark so moditied it as to give it an appearance of 
greater historical probability? 

In order to come to a decision on this question we must take 
the two other evangelists into consideration. The presentation to 
Jesus of a drink mingled with vinegar is mentioned by all four, and 
even the two who have the vinegar mingled with gall, or the myrrhed 
wine, as the first drink offered to Jesus, mention afterwards the of- 
fering of simple vinegar. According to Luke, this offering of vine- 
gur, OSo¢ mpoopépery, was an act of derision committed by the sol- 
diers not very long after the crucifixion, and before the commence- 
ment of the darkness (v. 36 f.); according to Mark, shortly before 
the end, three hours after the darkness came on, one of the by- 
standers, on hearing the cry of Jesus: my God, my God, &c., pre- 
sented vinegar to him, likewise in derision, by means of a sponge 
fixed on a reed (v. 36); according to Matthew, one of the bystand- 
ers, on the same cry, and in the same manner, presented vinegar to 
him, but with a benevolent intention, as we gather from the cireum- 
stance that the scoffers wished to deter him trom the act (v. 48 f.) ;* 
whereas in Jolin it is on the exclamation: J thirst, that some fill a 
sponge with vinegar from a vessel standing near, and raise it on a 
stem of hyssop to the mouth of Jesus (v. 29). Hence it has been 
supposed that there were three separate attempts to give a beverage 
to Jesus: the first before the crucifixion, with the stupefying drink 
(Matthew and Mark); the second after the crucifixion, when the 
soldiers in mockery offered him some of their ordinary beverage, a 
mixture of vinegar and water called poscat (Luke); and the third, 
on the complaining cry of Jesus (Matt. Mark and John).$ Bat if 
the principle of considering every divergent narrative as a separate 
event be once admitted it must be consistently carried out: if the 
beverage mentioned by Luke must be distinguished from that of 
Matthew and Mark on account of a difference in the time, then must 
that of Matthew be distinguished from that of Mark on account of 
the difference in the design; and, again, the beverage mentioned by 
Jolin must not be regarded as the sume with that of the two first 
synoptists, since it tollows a totally different exclamation. Thus 


* Vid. Fritzsche, in loc. Comp. Paulus, in loc. ft Thus Kuinol, in Loe. p. 
710 f.; Tholuck, S. 316. 
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we should obtain in all five instances in which a drink was offered 
to Jesus, and we should at least be at a loss to understand why 
Jesus after vinegar had already been thrice presented to his lips, 
should yet a fourth time have desired to drink. If then we must 
resort to simplification, it is by no means only the beverage in the 
two first gospels, and that in the fourth, which, on account of the 
agreement in the time and manner of presentation, are to be under- 
stood as one; but also that of Mark (and through this the others) 
must be pronounced identical with that of Luke, on account of their 
being alike offered in derision. Thus there remain two instances of 
a drink being offered to Jesus, the one before the crucifixion, the 
other after; and both have a presumptive support from history, the 
former in the Jewish custom of giving a stupetying draught to per- 
sons about to be executed, the other in the Roman custom, accord- 
ing to which the soldiers on their expeditions,—and the completing 
an exccution was considered as such,—were in the habit of takin 
with them their posca. But together with this possible historica 
root, there is a possible prophetic one in Ps. Ixix., and the two have 
an opposite influence: the latter excites a suspicion that the narra- 
tive may not have anything historical at its foundation; the former 
throws doubt on the explanation that the whole story has been spun 
out of the prophecics. 

On once more glancing over the various narratives, we shall at 
least find that their.divergencies are precisely of a nature to have 
arisen from a various application of the passage in the Psalms. The 
eating of gall and the drinking of vinegar being there spoken of, it 
appears as if in the first instance the former particular had been set 
aside as inconceivable, and the fulfilment of the prophecy found in 
the circumstance, (very possibly historical, since it is mentioned by 
all the four evangelists,) that Jesus had vinegar presented to him 
when on the cross. This might either be regarded as an act of 
compassion, as by Matthew and John, or of mockery, with Mark 
and Luke. In this manner the words: they gave me vinegar to 
drink, énétiodv pe d§0¢, were indecd literally fulfilled, but not the 
preceding phrase: zn my thirst, elg tv dipav pov; hence the author 
of the fourth gospel might think it probable that Jesus actually 
complained of thirst, i. e. cried, Z thirst, did, an exclamation, 
which he expressly designates as a fulfilment of the scr/pture, ypay, 
by which we are doubtless to understand the above passage in the 
Psalms (comp. Ps. xxii. 16.); nay, since he introduces the iva te- 
Asiwy 7 ypap7, that the scripture might be fulfilled, by eldac 6 
"Inoovs, Gre mavta ijén teTédeorat, Jesus, knowing that all things 
were now accomplished, he almost appears to mean that the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy was the sole object of Jesus in uttering that 
exclamation: but a man suspended on the cross in the agonies of 
_ death is not the one to occupy himself with such typological trifling— 
this is only the part of his biographer who finds himself in perfect 
ease. Even thia addition, however, only showed the fulfilment of 
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one half of the messianic verse, that relating to the vinegar; there 
still remained what was said of the gall, which, as the concentration 
of all bitterness, was peculiarly adapted to be placed in relation to 
the suftering Messiah. It is true that the presentation of the gall, 
xoAR, as meat, Bpdpa, which the prophecy strictly taken required, 
was still suppressed as inconceivable: hut it appeared to the first 
evangelist, or to the authority which he here follows, quite practica- 
ble to introduce the gall as an ingredient in the vinegar, a mixture 
which Jesus might certainly be unable to drink, from its unpalata- 
bleness. More concerned about historical probability than prophetic 
connexion, the second evangelist, with reference to a Jewish custom, 
and perhaps in accordance with historical fact, converted the vinegar 
mingled with gall, into wine mingled with myrrh, and nade Jesus 
reject this, doubtless from a wish to avoid stupetaction. As however 
the narrative of the vinegar mingled with gall reached these two 
evangelists in company with the original one of the presentation of 
simple vinegar to Jesus; they were unwilling that this should be 
excluded by the former, and hence placed the two side by side. But 
in making these observations, as has been before remarked, it is not 
intended to deny that such a beverage may have been offered to Je- 
sus before the crucifixion, and afterwards vinegar also, since the 
former was apparently customary, and the latter, from the thirst 
which tormented the crucified, natural: it is merely intended to show, 
that the evangelists do not narrate this circumstance, and under 
such various forms, because they knew historically that it occurred 
in this or that manner, but because they were convinced dogmati- 
cally that it must have occurred according to the above prophecy, 
which however they applied in different ways.* 

During or immediately after the crucifixion Luke represents Je- 
sus as saying: Luther, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do (v. 34); an intercession which is by some limited to the soldiers 
who crucified him,t by others, extended to the real authors of his 
death, the Sanhedrists and Pilate.t However accordant such a 
prayer may be with the principles concerning love to enemies else- 
where inculcated by Jesus (Matt. v. 44.), and however great the 
internal aed of Luke’s statement viewed in this light: still 
it is to be observed, especially as lie stands alone in giving this 
particular, that it may possibly have been taken from the reputed 
messianic chapter, Is. liii., where in the last verse, the same from 
which the words: he wus numbered with the transgressors, peta 
avopnwy éAoyic6n are borrowed, it is said: Sp? OFTED4 (he made in- 
tercession for the transgressors), Which the LX_X. erroneously trans- 
lates dia Ta¢ dvouiac avzev mapeddOn, he was delivered for their 
transgressions, but which already the Zurgum Jonathan renders 
by pro peccatis (it should be peccatoribus) deprecatus est. 


* Comp. also Bleek, Comm, zum Hebraerbrief, 2, S. 312, Anm.; De Wette, exeg 
Handbuch, 1, 3, 8. 198. = ¢ Kuindl, in Luc. p. 710.  f Olshausen, p. 484; Neander 
S. 637. 
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All the evangelists agree in stating that two malefactors dvo 
xaxovpyoi (Matthew and Mark call them Agord¢ thevzs) were crucified, 
one on each side of Jesus; and Mark, if his 28th verse be genuine, 
_ sees in this a literal fulfilment of the words: he was numbered with 
the transgressors, which, according to Luke xxii. 37., Jesus had 
the evening before quoted as a prophecy about to be accomplished 
in him. Of the further demeanour of these fellow-sufferers, John 
says nothing; the two first evangelists represent them as riviling 
Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 44; Mark xv. 32.): whereas Luke narrates that 
only one of them was guilty of this offence, and that he was rebuked 
by the other (xxii. 39 ff.). In order to reconcile this difference, 
commentators have advanced the supposition, that at first both crim- 
inals reviled Jesus, but that subsequently one of them was converted 
by the marvellous darkness ;* more modern ones have resorted to the 
supposition of an enallage numert:t but without doubt those only 
are right who admit a real difference between Luke and his prede- 
cessors.{ It is plain that the two first evangelists knew nothing of 
the more precise details which Luke presents concerning the rela- 
tion of the two malefactors to Jesus. He narrates, namely, that 
when one of them derided Jesus by calling upon him, if he were 
the Messiah, to deliver himself and them, the other earnestly rebuked 
such mockery of one with whom lhe was sharing a like fate, and 
moreover as a guilty one with the guiltless, entreating for his own 
part that Jesus would remember him when he should come into his 
kingdom Baotdeia: whereupon Jesus gave him the promise that he 
should that very day be with him zn Paradise év 7 trapadciow, In 
this scene there is nothing to create difficulty, until we come to the 
words which the second malefactor addresses to Jesus. For to ex- 
pect from one suspended on thie cross a future coming to establish 
the messianic kingdom, would presuppose the conception of the 
whole system of a dying Messiah, which before the resurrection the 
apostles themselves could not comprehend, and which therefore, ac-. 
cording to the above representation of Luke, a ¢Azef’ must have been 
beforehand with them in embracing. This is so improbable, that 
it cannot excite surprise to find many regarding the conversion of 
the thief on the cross as a miracle,§ and the supposition which com- 
mentators call in to their aid, namely, that the man was no common 
criminal, but a political one, perhaps concerned in the insurrection 
of Barabbas,|| only serves to render the incident still more incon- 
ceivable. For if he was an Israelite inclined to rebellion, and bent 
on liberating his nation from the Roman yoke, his idea of the Mes- 
siah was assuredly the most incompatible with the acknowledgment 


* Thus Chrysostom and others. + Beza and Grotius. { Paulus, S. 763; Winer, 
N. T. Gramm. S. 143; Fritzsche, in Matth. p.817. 3 Vid. Thilo, Cod. apocr. 1, S. 
143. Further apocryphal information concerning the two malefactors crucified with Jesus 
is to be found in the evang. infant. arab. c. xxiii. ap. Thilo, p. 92 f.: comp. the note pag. 
143; in the evang. Nicod. c. ix. 10, Thilo, p. 581 ff.; c. xxvi. p. 766 ff. {j Paulus and 
Kuindl, in loc. 
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as such, of one so completely annihilated in a political view, as Je- 
sus then was. Hence we are led to the question, whether we have 
here a real history and not rather a creation of the legend? Two 
malefactors were crucified with Jesus: thus much was indubitably 
aig by history (or did even this owe its origin to the prophecy, 

sai. liii, 12.?). At first they were suspended by the side of Jesus 
as mute figures, and thus we find them in the narrative of the fourth 
evangelist, into whose region of tradition only the simple statement, 
that they were crucified with Jesus, had penetrated. But it was 
not possible for the legend long to rest contented with so slight a 
use of them: it opened their mouths, and as only insults were re- 
ported to have proceeded from the bystanders, the two malefactors 
were at first made to join in the general derision of Jesus, without 
any more particular account being given of their words (Matt. and 
Mark). But the malefactors admitted of a still better use. If Pi- 
late had borne witness in favour of Jesus; if shortly after, a Roman 
centurion—nay, all nature by its miraculous convulsiongs—had at- 
tested his exalted character: so his two fellow-sufferers, although 
criminals, could not remain entirely impervious to the impression 
of his aarti but, though one of them did indeed revile Jesus 
agreeably to the original form of the legend, the other must have 
expressed an opposite state of feeling, and have shown faith in Je- 
sus as the Messial (Luke). The address of the latter to Jesus and 
his answer are besides conceived entirely in the spirit of Jewish 
thought and expression ; for according to the idea then prevalent, 
paradise was that part of the nether world which was to harbour 
the souls of the pious in the interval between their death and the 
resurrection: a place in paradise and a favourable remembrance in 
the future age were the object of the Israelite’s petition to God, as 
here to the Messiah ;* and it was believed concerning a man distin- 
guished for piety that he could conduct those who were present at 
the hour of his death into paradise. 

‘T’o the cross of Jesus was affixed, according to the Roman cus- 
tom, a superscription émypagy (Mark and Luke), or a tele titAog 
(John) which contained Azs accusation tiv altiav avrov (Matthew 
and Mark,) consisting according to all the evangelists in the words: 
6 Bactrede Tw "Jovdaiwy the King of the Jews. Luke and John 
state that this superscription was couched in three different tongues, 
and the latter informs us that the Jewish rulers were fully alive to 
the derision which this form of superscription reflected on their na- 
tion, and on this account entreated Pilate, but in vain, for an altera- 
tion of the terms (v. 21 f.). 


* Confessio Judaei aegroti, ap. Wetstein, p. 820 :—da portionem meam in horto Edenis, 
ef memento mei in seculo futuro, quod absconditum est justia. Other passages are given, ib. 
p. 819. 

+ Cetuboth, f. ciii. ap. Wetstein, p. 819: Quo die Rabbi moriturus erat, venit vox de 
coelo, dixitque: qui praesens aderit morienti Rabbi, ille intrabit in paradisum. 

~ Vid. Wetstein, in loc. Matth. 
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Of the soldiers, according to John four in number, who crucified 
Jesus, the evangelists unanimously relate that they parted the 
clothes of Jesus among themselves by lot. According to the Roman 
law de bonis damnatorum* the vestments of the executed fell as 
spolia to the executioners, and in so far that statement of the evan- 

lists has a point of contact with history. But, like most of the 
features in this last scene of the life of Jesus, it has also a point of 
contact with prophecy. It is true that in Matthew the quotation 
of the passage Ps. xxii. 18. is doubtless an interpolation; but on 
the other hand the same quotation is undoubtedly genuine in John 
(xix. 24.): Iva 4 ypap?) tAnpoO7 nAéyovea: (verbally after the LXX.) 
dteueploavro Ta budrid pov éavroic, xal ént rdv luarioudy pov EBadoy 
kAnpov. that the scripture might be fulfilled which saith, they 
parted my raiment among them, and for my vesture they did 
cast lots. Here also, according to the assertion of orthodox exposi- 
tors, David the author of the Psalm, under divine guidance, in the 
moments of inspfration chose such figurative expressions as had a 
literal fulfilment in Christ.f Rather we must say, David, or who- 
ever else may have been the author of the Psalm, as a man of poeti- 
cal imagination used those expressions as mere metaphors to denote 
a total defeat; but the petty, prosaic spirit of Jewish interpretation, 
which the evangelists shared without any fault of theirs, and from 
which orthodox theologians, by their own fault however, have not 
‘earner | liberated themselves after the lapse of eighteen centuries, 
ed to the belief that those words must be understood literally, and 
in this sense must be shown to be fulfilled in the Messiah. Whether 
the evangelists drew the circumstance of the casting of lots for the 
clothes more from historical information which stood at their com- 
mand, or from the prophetic passage which they variously inter- 
preted, must be decided by a comparison of their narratives. These 
present the divergency, that while according to the synoptists all 
the clothes were parted by lot, as is evident from the words: dveyepi- 
cavto 72 ludria avtov, BaddAovrec KAijpov they parted his garments, 
casting lots, in Matthew (v. 35), and the similar turn of expression 
in Luke (v. 34), but still more decidedly from the addition of Mark: 
tig ti dpn, what every man should take (v. 24): in John it is the 
coat or tunic, xit#v, alone for which lots are cast, the other gar- 
ments being parted equally (v. 23 f.). This whl pene) is commonly 
thought of much too lightly, and is tacitly treated as if the synopti- 
cal representation were related to that of John as the indefinite to 
the definite. Kuindél in consideration of John translates the words 
dtepepicavto BdAAovtes of Matthew thus: partim dividebant, partim 
in sortem conjiciebant: but the meaning is not to be thus distrib- 
uted, for the dueuepigavro they parted states what they did, the 
BdAAovtec KAjjpov casting lots, how they did it: besides Kuindl passes 
in total silence over the words tis ti dpn, because they undeniably 


* Quoted in Wetstein, pag. 536; compare, however, the correction of the text in 
Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B. 8. 751. + Tholuck, in loc. 
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imply that lots were cast for several articles: while according to John 
the lots had reference only to one garment. If it be now asked, 
which of the two contradictory narratives is the correct one, the 
answer given from the point of view to which the comparative cri- 
ticism of the gospels has at present attained is, that the eye-witness 
John gives the correct particulars, but the synoptists had merely 
received the indefinite information, that in parting the clothes of Je- 
sus the soldiers made use of the lot, and this, from unacquaintance 
with the more minute particulars, they understood as if lots had 
been cast for all the garments of Jesus.* But not only does the 
circumstance that it is John alone who expressly cites the passage 
in the Psalms prove that he had an especial view to that passage 
but, in general, this divergency of the evangelists is precisely what 
might be expected from a difference in the interpretation of that 
supposed prophecy. When the Psalm speaks of the parting of the 
garments and a casting of lots for the vesture: the second particular 
is, according to the genius of the Hebrew language which abounds 
in parallelism, only a more precise definition of the first, and the 
synoptists, correctly understanding this, make one of the two verbs 
a participle. One however who did not bear in mind this peculiarity 
of the Hebrew style, or had an interest in exhibiting the second 
feature of the prophecy as specially fulfilled, might understand the 
and, which in reality was indicative only of more precise definition, 
as denoting addition, and thus regard the casting of lots and the 
distribution as separate acts. Then the luavtopog (a3) which was 
originally a synonyme of ijdrca (="25) must become a distinct gar- 
ment, the closer particularization of which, since it was not in any 
way conveyed in the word itself, was left to choice. The fourth 
evangelist determined it to be the x¢Tav tunic, and because he be- 
lieved it due to his readers to show some cause for a mode of pro- 
cedure with respect to this garment, so different from the equal 
distribution of the others, he intimated that the reason why it was 
chosen to cast lots for the tunic rather than to divide it, probably 
was that it had no seam (dppagoc) which might render separation 
easy, but was woven in one piece (vdavri¢ de’ 5Aov).t hus we 
should have in the fourth evangelist exactly the same procedure. as 
we have found on the side of the first, in the history of the entrance 
into Jerusalem; in both cases the doubling of a trait originally 
single, owing to a false interpretation of the 1 in the Hebrew paral- 
lelism ;. the only difference being that the first evangelist in the pas- 
sage referred to is less arbitrary than the fourth is here, for he at 
least spares us the tracing out of the reason why two asses must 
then have been required for one rider. The more evident it thus 
becomes that the representation of the point in question in the dif- 


* E. G. Theile, zur Biographie Jesu, 336, Arm. 18, + Expositors observe in 
connexion with this particular, that the coat of the Jewish high priest was also of this kind. 


Jos. Antiq. iii. vii. 4. The same view of the above difference has been already presented 
in the Probabilia, p. 80 f. 
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ferent evangelists is dependent on the manner in which each inter- 
eae that supposed prophecy in the Psalms: the less does a sure 

istorical knowledge appear to have had any share in their repre-_ 
sentation, and hence we remain ignorant whether lots were cast on 
the distribution of the clothes of Jesus, nay whether in general a 
distribution of clothes took place under the cross of Jesus; confi- 
dently as Justin appeals in support of this very particular to the 
acts of Pilate, which he had never seen.* 

Of the conduct of the Jews who were present at the crucifixion 
of Jesus, John tells us nothing; Luke represents the people as 
standing to look on, and only the rulers dpyevrec and the soldiers 
as deriding Jesus by the summons to save himself if he were the 
Messiah, to which the latter adds the offer of the vinegar (v. 35 ff.); 
Matthew and Mark have nothing here of mockery on the part of 
the soldiers, but in compensation they make not only the chief 
preests, scribes, and elders, but also the passers by mapanopevipevot, 
vent insults against Jesus (v. 39 ff.; 29 ff.). The expressions of 
these people partly refer to former discourses and actions of Jesus; 
thus, the sarcasm: Zhou that destroyest the temple and buildest 
tt again in three days, save thyself (Matt. and Mark), is an allu- 
sion to the words of that tenor ascribed to Jesus; while the reproach: 
he saved others, himself he cannot save, or save thyself (in all 
three), refers to his cures. Partly however the conduct of the Jews 
towards Jesus on the cross, is depicted after the same Psalm of 
which Tertullian justly says, that it contains totam Christi pas- 
sconem.t When it is said in Matthew and Mark: And they that 
passed by reviled him, wagging their heads and saying: of dé © 
Tapatopevouevos EBAaopiuovy avToy, KivotvTEs Tag Keparas atTady Kar 
Aéyovrecs’ (Luke says of the rulers apxyovres they derided him 
éSepvatyptzov), this is certainly nothing else than a mere reproduc- 
tion of what stands in Ps. xxii. 8. (LXX.): All they that see me 
laugh me to scorn, they shoot out the lip and shake the head: 
travres of Oewpovrtés pe Etepvaripiody pe, EAdAnoay Ev yetdAeosy, Exivnoay 
xedadnv ; and the words which are hereupon lent to the Sanhedrists 
in Matthew: He trusted in God; let him deliver him now if he 
will have him, névoBev emt tov Gedy, prvododw viv avroy, el OéAet 
avroy, are the same with those of the following verse in that Psalm: 
LHe trusted in the Lord that he would deliver him: let him deliver 
him, seeing he delighted in him, jAmoev éni Kipiov, prodobw 
avtTév owodtw avroy, Ste Oédet avaédy, Now though the taunts and 
shaking of the head on the part of the enemies of Jesus may, 
notwithstanding that the description of them is drawn according to 
the above Old Testament passage, still very probably have really 
happened : it is quite otherwise with the words which are attributed 
to ie mockers. Words which, like those above quoted, are in 
the Old Testament put into the mouth of the enemies of the godly, 
could not be adopted by the Sanhedrists without their voluntarily 


* Apol.i. 33. + Adv, Marcion, at sup. 
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assuming the character of the ungodly: which they would surely 
have taken care to avoid. Only the Christian legend, if it once 
applied the Psalm to the sufferings of Jesus, and especially to his 
last hours, could attribute these words to the Jewish rulers, and 
find therein the fulfilment of a prophecy. 

The two first evangelists do not tell us that any one of the 
twelve was present at the crucifixion of Jesus: they mention merely 
several Galilean women, three of whom they particularize: namely, 
Mary Magdalene; Mary the mother of James the less and of Joses; 
and, as the third, according to Matthew, the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, according to Mark, Salome, both which designations are 
commonly understood to relate to the same person (Matt. v. 55 f; 
Mark v. 40 f.): according to these evangelists the twelve appear 
not yet to have reassembled after their flight on the arrest of Jesus.* 
In Luke, on the contrary, among all his acquaintance, mdvrteg ol 
yeworol avz7ov, whom he represents as beholding the erucifixion 
(v. 49) the twelve would seem to be included: but the fourth gospel 
expressly singles out from among the disciples the one whom Je- 
sus loved, i. e. John, as present, and among the women, together 
with Mary Magdalene and the wife of Cleopas, names instead of 
the mother of James and Jolin, the mother of Jesus himself. More- 
over, while according to all the other accounts the acquaintances 
of Jesus stood afur off waxpdG_ev, according to the fourth gospel 
John and the mother of Jesus must have been in the closest prox- 
imity to the cross, since it represents Jesus as addressing them 
from the cross, and appointing Jolin to be his substitute in the 
filial relation to his mother (vy. 25 ff). Olshausen believes that he 
can remove the contradiction which exists between the synoptical 
statement and the presupposition of the fourth gospel as to the 
position of the friends of Jesus, by the conjecture that at first they 
did indeed stand at a distance, but that subsequently some ap- 
proached near to the cross: it is to be observed, however, in oppo- 
sition to this, that the synoptists mention that position of the 
adherents of Jesus just at the close of the scene of crucifixion and 
death, iunmediately before the taking down from the cross, and thus 
presuppose that they had retained this position until the end of the 
scene; a state of the case which cannot but be held entirely con- 
sistent with the alarm which filled the minds of the disciples during 
those days, and still more with feminine timidity. If the heroism 
of a nearer approach might perhaps be expected from maternal 
tenderness: still, the total silence of the synoptists, as the inter- 
preters of the common evangelical tradition, renders the historical 
reality of that particular doubtful. The synoptists cannot have 
known any thing of the presence of the mother of Jesus at the cross, 
otherwise they would have mentioned her as the chief person, be- 
fore all the other women; nor docs any thing appear to have been 


* Justin, Apol. i. 60, and elsewhere, even speaks of apostacy and denial] om the part 
of all the disciples after the crucifixion. 
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known of a more intimate relation between her and John: at least 
in the Acts (i. 12 f.) the mother of Jesus is supposed to be with 
the twelve in general, his brothers, and the women of the society., 
It is at least not so easy to understand how the memory of that 
affecting presence and remarkable relation could be lost, as to con- 
ceive how the idea of them might originate in the circle from which 
the fourth gospel proceeded. It this circle be imagined as one in 
which the apostle John enjoyed peculiar veneration, on which ac- 
count our B08 drew him out of the trio of the more confidential 
associates of Jesus, and isolated him as the beloved disciple: it 
will appeas that nothing could be more strikingly adapted to confirm — 
this relation than the statement that Jesus bequeathed, as it 
were, the dearest legacy, his mother (in reference to whom, as 
well as to the alleged beloved disciple, it must have been a natu- 
ral question, whether she had left the side of Jesus in this last trial), 
to John, and thus placed this disciple in his stead,—made him 
viarius Christe. 

As the address of Jesus to his mother and the favourite disciple 
is peculiar to the fourth gospel: so, on the other hand, the excla- 
mation, Aly God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? Ai, Ad, 
Aapa oaBaxGari; is only found in the two first gospels (Matt. v. 
46; Mark v. 34). This exclamation, with the mental state from 
which it proceeded, like the agony in Gethsemane, constitutes in 
the opinion of the church a part of the vicarious suffering of Christ. 
‘As however in this instance also it was impossible to be blind to 
the difficulties of the supposition, that the mere corporeal suffering, 
united with the external teresa of his cause, overwhelmed Jesus 
to such a degree that he felt himself forsaken by God, while there 
have been both before and after him persons who, under sufferings 
equally severe, have yet preserved composure and fortitude: the 
opinion of the church has here also, in addition to the natural 
corporeal and spiritual affliction, supposed as the true cause of that 
state of mind in Jesus, a withdrawal of God from his soul, a con- 
sciousness of the divine wrath, which it was decreed that he should 
bear in the stead of mankind, by whom it was deserved as a pun- 
ishment.* How, presupposing the dogma of the church concerning 
the person of Christ, a withdrawal of God from his soul is con- 
ceivable, it is the part of the defenders of this opinion themselves, 
to decide. Was it the human nature in him which felt so forsaken? 
Then would its unity with the divine have been interrupted, and 
thus the very basis of the personality of Christ, according to the 
above system, removed. Or the divine? In that case the second 
person in the Godhead would have been separated from the first. 
As little can it have been the God-man, consisting of both natures, 
that felt forsaken by God, since the very essence of this is the unity 
and inseparableness of the divine and the human. Thus urged by 
the self-contradiction of this supranaturalistic explanation, to fall 


* Vid. Calvin, Comm, in harm. evv. in Matth. xxvii. 46; Olshausen, in loc. 
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back on the natural mode of accounting for the above exclamation 
by the sense of external suffering, sat yet repelled from the idea 
that Jesus should have been so completely subdued by this, com- 
*mentators have attempted to mollify the sense of the exclamation. 
It consists of the opening words of Ps. xxii., a passage which is 
classical for this last scene in the life of Jesus. Now this Psalm 
begins with a complaining description of the deepest suffering, but © 
in the course of.its progress soars into joyful hope of deliverance ; 
hence it has been supposed that the words which see immediately 
utters do not give his entire experience, and that in thus ee 
the first verse he at the same time quotes the whole psalm an 

especially its exulting close, just as if he meant to say: It is true 
that I, like the author of this psalm, appear now forsaken of God, 
but in me, as in him, the divine succour will only be so much the 
more glorified.* But if Jesus uttered this exclamation with a view 
to the bystanders, and in order to assure them that his affliction 
would soon be merged in triumph, he would have chosen the means 
the least adapted to his purpose, if he had uttered precisely those 
words of the Psalm which express the deepest misery; and instead 
of the first verse he would rather have chosen one from the 10th to 
the 12th, or from the 20th to the end. If however in that excla- 
mation he meant merely to give vent to his own feeling, he would 
not have chosen this verse if his actual experience in these moments 
had been, not what is there expressed, but what is described in the 
succeeding verses. Now if this experience was his own, and if, all 
supernatural grounds of explanation being dismissed, it proceeded 
from his external calamities ; we must observe that one who, as the 
gospels narrate of Jesus, had long included suffering and death in 
his idea of the Messiah, and hence had regarded them as a part of 
the divine arrangements, could scarcely complain of them when they 
actually arrived as an abandonment by God; rather, on the above 
supposition, we should be led to think that Jesus had found himself 
deceived in the expectations which he had previously cherished, and 
thus believed himself forsaken by Ged in the prosecution of his 
plan.t But we could only resort to such conjectures if the above 
exclamation of Jesus were shown to have an historical foundation. 
In this respect the silence of Luke and John would not, it is true, 
be so scrious a difficulty in our eyes, that we should take refuge in 
explanations like the following: John suppressed the exclamation, 
lest it should serve to countenance the Gnostic opinion, by admitting 
the inference that the ASon which was insusceptible of suffering, 
departed from Jesus in that moment.t But the relation of the 
words of Jesus to the 22d Psalm does certainly render this particular 
suspicious. If the Messiah was once conceived of as suffering, and 


* Thus Paulus, Gratz, in loc. Schleiermacher, Glaubenslehre, 2, 8. 154, Anm. 

+ Such is the inference drawn by the author of the Wolfenbittel Fragments, vom 
Zweck Jesu und seiner Junger, S, 153. 

$ Schneckenbarger, Beitrige, S. 66 f. 
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if that Psalm was used as a sort of programme of his suffering—for 
which it was by no means necessary as an inducement that Jesus 
should have really quoted one of its verses on the cross:—the 
opening words of the Psalm which are expressive of the deepest 
suffering must appear singularly adapted to be put into the mouth 
of the crucified Messiah. In this case the derisive speech* of the 
bystanders, he calleth for Elias, &c., can have had no other origin 
than this—that the wish for a-variety of taunts to complete this scene 
after the model of the psalm, was met by the similarity of sound 
between the 742 in the exclamation lent to Jesus, and the name of 
Elias which was associated. with the Messiah. 

Concerning the last words which the expiring Jesus was heard 
to utter, the evangelists differ. According to Matthew and Mark, 
it was merely a loud voice, pwr) peydAn, with which he departed 
(v. 50, 37); according to Luke, it was the petition: Sather, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit, ndtv, elg xsipds cov rapabjoouas 
Td mrvevpd jou (vy. 46); while according to John it was on the brief 
expression: 7 zs finished, TetéAeoras, that he bowed his head and 
expired (v. 30). Ilere it is possible to reconcile the two first evan- 
gelists with one or other of the succeeding ones by the supposition, 
that what the former describe indefinitely as a loud cry, and what 
according to their representation might be taken for an inarticulate 
expression of anguish, the others, with more particularity, give in 
its precise verbal form. Itis more difficult to reconcile the two last 
gospels. For whether we suppose that Jesus first commended his 
soul to God, and hereupon cried: 7¢ 2 finished ; or vice versa; 
both collocations are alike opposed to the intention of the evange- 
lists, for the expression of Luke «al tatra elnav égérvevoev cannot 
be rendered, as Paulus would have it, by: soon after he had said 
this, he expired ; and the very words of the exclamation in John 
detine it as the last utterance of Jesus; the two writers forming dif- 
ferent conceptions of the closing words. In the account of Juuke, 
the common form of expression tor the death of Jesus: tapédwxe Td 
mvevpa (he delivered up his spirit) appears to have been interpreted 
as an actual commending of his soul to God on the part of Jesus, 
and to have been further developed with reference to the passage Ps, 
xxxi. 5: (Lord) into thy hands I commend my spirit, (xvpte) el¢ 
xéipag cov mapabjoopat Td Tvevpd pov (LXX.),—a passage which 
from the strong resemblance of this Psalm to the 22nd would be 


* According to Olshausen, S, 495, there is no syllable in this speech by which such 
a meaning is intimated: on the contrary, a secret horror had already diffused itself over 
the minds of the scoffers, and they trembled at the thought that Elias might appear in 
the storm. But when one who attempts to give a beverage to Jesus is dissuaded under 
the pretext of waiting to see if Elius would come to save him el Epyetat "HAsao, cocwr 
airdy, this pretext is plainly enough showa to be meant in derision, and hence the horror 
and trembling belong only to the unscientific animus of the biblical commentator, which 
makes him contemplate the history of the passion above all else, as a mystcrium tremen- 
dum, and causes him to discover even in Pilate a depth of fecling which is nowhere at- 
tributed to this Roman in the gospels. 
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apt to suggest itself* Whereas the author of the fourth gospel ap- 

ars to have lent to Jesus an expression more immediately proceed- 
ing from his position in relation to his messianic office, making him 
express in the word teréAcorat 2¢ 28 finished the completion of his 
work, or the fulfilment of all the prophecies (with the exception, of 
course, of what could only be completed and fulfilled in the resur- 
rection). 

Not only these last words, however, but also the earlier expres- 
sions of Jesus on the cross, will not admit of being ranged in the 
succession in which they are generally supposed. Phe speeches of 
Jesus on the cross are commonly reckoned to be seven; but so 
many are not mentioned by any single evangelist, for the two first 
have only one: the exclamation, my God, my God, &c. 422, 4A), 
x.t. A. Luke has three: the prayer of Jesus for his enemies, the 
promise to the thief, and the commending of his spirit into the hands 
of the Father; John has likewise three, but all different: the ad- 
dress to his mother and the disciple, with the exclamations, J thirst 
diya and Lt is finished terédeotat, Now the intercessory prayer, 
the promise and the recommendation of Mary to the care of the dis- 
ciple, might certainly be conceived as following each other: but the 
du and the 742 come into collision, since both exclamations are 
followed by the same incident, the offering of vinegar by means of 
a sponge on areed. When to this we add the entanglement of the 
terédeotat with the mdzep x. tr. A., it should surely be seen and ad- 
mitted, that no one of the evangelists, in attributing words to Jesus 
when on the cross, knew or took into consideration those lent to him 
by the others ; that on the contrary each depicted this scene in his 
own manner, according as he, or the legend which stood at his com- 
mand, had developed the conception of it to suit this or that proph- 
ecy or design. 

A special difficulty is here caused by the computation of the 
hours. According to all the synoptists the darkness prevailed from 
the sixth hour until the ninth hour, amd Exrng dpag Ewe Opag évvarns 
(in our reckoning, from twelve at midday to three in the afternoon); 
according to Matthew and Mark it was about the ninth hour that 
Jesus complained of being forsaken by God, and shortly after yielded 
up the ghost; according to Mark it was the third hour apa tpity 
(nine in the morning) when Jesus was crucified (v. 25). On the 
other hand, John says (xix. 14.) that it was about the sixth hour, 
(when according to Mark Jesus had already hung three hours on the 
cross,) that Pilate first sat in judgment over him. Unless we are 
to suppose that the sun-dial went backward, as in the time of He- 
zekiah, this is a contradiction which is not to be removed by a vio- 
lent alteration of the reading, nor by appeating to the @oe? (about) in 
John, or to the inability of the disciples to take note of the hours 
under such afflictive cirsumstances; at the utmost it might perhaps 


* Credner, Eiul. in das N. T. 1, S. 198. 
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be cancelled if it were possible to prove that the fourth gospel 
throughout proceeds upon another mode of recknoning time than 
that used by the synoptists.* 


CHAPTER IV. 


DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


§ 133. PRODIGIES ATTENDANT ON THE DEATH OF JESUS. 


ACCORDING to the evangelical accounts, the death of Jesus was 
accompanied by extraordinary phenomena. ‘Three hours before, we 
are told, a darkness diffused itself, and lasted until Jesus expired 
(Matt. xxvii. 45. parall.); in the moment of his death the veil of 
the temple was torn asunder from the top to the bottom, the earth 
quaked, the rocks were rent, the graves were opened, and many 
bodies of departed saints arose, entered into the city, and appeared 
to many (Matt. v. 51 ff. parall.). These details are very unequally 
distributed among the evangelists: the first alone has them all; the 
second and third merely the darkness and the rending of the veil ; 
while the fourth knows nothing of all these marvels. 

We will examine them singly according to their order. The 
darkness axét0¢ which is said to have arisen while Jesus hung on 
the cross, cannot have been an ordinary eclipse of the sun, caused 
by the interposition of the moon between his dise and the earth,t 
since it happened during the Passover, and consequently about the 
time of the full moon. ‘The gospels however do not directly use the 
terms ExAeyx¢g tov nAtov (eclipse of the sun) the two first speaki 
only of darkness oxérog in general, and though the third adds with 
somewhat more particularity : Kal éoxotio@n 6 jAtoc, and the sun 
was darkened, still this might be said of any species of widely ex- 
tended obscuration. Hence it was an explanation which lay near 
at hand to refer this darkness to an atmospheric, instcad of an astro- 
nomical cause, and to suppose that it proceeded from obscuring va- 

urs in the air, such as are especially wont to precede earthquakes.t{ 
hat such obscurations of the atmosphere may be diffused over 
whole countries, is true; but not only is the statement that the one 


* Thus Rettig, exeg: tische Analekten in Ullmann’s und Umbreit’s Studien, 1830, 1, 
S. 106 ff.; Tholuck, Glaubwirdigkeit, S. 407 ff. ; comp. on the various attempts at recon- 
ciliation Lucke and De Wette, in loc. Job. f The Evang. Nicodemi makes the Jews 
very absurdly maintain: there happened an eclipse of the sun in the ordinary course ExAenpag 
@Aiov yéyove xara 73 elud0¢. c. xi. p.592, ap. Thilo. {~ Thus Paulus and Kuindl, in loc. ; 
Hase, L. J. 3 143; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 639 f. 
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in question extended én naoav or 6Anv Thy yijv, i. e., according to 
the most natural explanation, over the entire globe, to be subtracted 
as an exaggeration of the narrator :* but also the aac) Rare 
evident in the whole tenor of their representation, that the darkness 
had a supernatural cause, appears destitute of foundation from the 
want of any adequate object for such a miracle. Since then, with 
these accessory features, the event does not in itself at once carry 
the conviction of its credibility, it is natural to inquire if it have any 
extrinsic confirmation. The fathers of the church appeal in its sup- 
port to the testimony of heathen writers, among whom Phlegon es- 
pecially in his ypovexot¢ is alleged to have noticed the above dark- 
ness :f but on comparing the passage preserved by Eusebius, which 
is apparently the one of Phlegon alluded to, we find that it deter- 
mines merely the Olympiad, scarcely the year, and in no case the 
season and day of this darkness.{ More modern apologists appeal 
to similar cases in ancient history, of which Wetstein in partic 
has made a copious collection. He adduces from Greek and Roman 
writers the notices of the eclipses of the sun which occurred at the 
disappearance of Romulus, the death of Ceesar,§ and similar events; 
he cites declarations which contain the idea that ecli of the sun 
betoken the fall of kingdoms and the death of kings; lastly he points 
to Old Testament passages (Isai. 1. 3; Joel iii. 20; Amos viii 9; 
comp. Jer. xv. 9.) and rabbinical dicta, in which either the obscur- 
ing of the light of day is described as the mourning garb of God,| 
or the death of great teachers compared with the sinking of the sun 
at mid-day,€ or the opinion advanced that at the death of exalted 
hierarchical personages, if the last honours are not paid to them, the 
sun is wont to be darkened.** But these parallels, instead of being 
supports to the credibility of the evangelical narrative, are so many 
premises to the conclusion, that we have here also nothing more than 
the mythical offspring of universally prevalent ideas,—a Christian 
legend, which would make all nature put on the weeds of mourning 
to solemnize the tragic death of the Messiah.tt 

‘The second prodigy is the rending of the veil of the temple, 
doubtless the inner veil before the Holy of Holies, since the word 
mp7p, used to designate this, is generally rendered in the LACK. by 
kataréraopa, It was thought possible to interpret this rending of 
the veil also as a natural event, by regarding it as an effect of the 
earthquake. But, as Lightfoot has already justly observed, it is 
more conceivable that an earthquake should rend stationary fixed 
bodies such as the rocks subsequently mentioned, than that it should 


* Comp. Fritzsche and De Wette, in loc. Matth, f Tertall. Apologet. c xxi.; 
Orig. c. Cels. ii. 33,59.  ~ Euseb. can. chron. ad. Ol. 202, Anm. 4; comp. Paulus, S. 
765 ff. % Serv. ad Virgil Georg. i. 465 ff.: Counstat, occiso Caesare in Senatu pridie 
Idus Martias, solis fuisse defectum ab hora sexta usque ad noctem. |] Echa R. iii 28. 
q R. Bechai Cod. Uakkema: Cum insignis Rabbinus fato concederet, dixit quidam : iste 
dies gravis est Israali, ut cum sol occidit ipso meridie, ** Succa, f. xxix. 1: Dizeruat 
doctores : quatuor de causis sul defiit: prima, ob prtrem domus judicts mortuum, cus exe- 
quiae non fiunt ut decet, etc. +t Vid. Fritzsche, in loc.; comp. also Do Wette, exeg. 
Handb. 1, 1, S. 238, Theile, zur Biographie Jesa, 3 86. 
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tear a pliant, loosely hung curtain. Hence Paulus supposes that 
the veil of the temple was stretched and fastened not only above 
but also below and at the sides. But first, this is a mere conjecture: 
and secondly, if the carthquake shook the walls of the temple so 
violently, as to tear a veil- which even though stretched, was still 
pian such a convulsion would rather have caused a part of the 

uilding to fall, as is said to have been the case in the gospel of the 
Hebrews :* unless it be chosen to add, with Kuinél, the conjecture 
that the veil was tender from age, and might therefore be torn by 
a slight concussion. That our narrators had no such causes in their 
sind ig proved by the fact that the second and third evangelists 
are silent concerning the earthquake, and that the first does not 
mention it until after the rending of the veil. Thus if this event 
really happened we must regard it as a miracle. Now the object 
of the divine Providence in effecting such a miracle could only have 
been this: to produce in the Jewish cotemporaries of Jesus a deep 
impression of the importance of his death and to furnish the first 
promulgators of the gospel with a fact to which they ae appeal 
in support of their cause. But, as Schleiermacher has shown, no- 
where else in the New Testament, either in the apostolic epistles or 
in the Acts, or even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in connexion 
with the subject of which it could scarcely fail to be suggested, is 
this event mentioned: on the contrary, with the exception of this 
bare synoptical notice, every trace of it is lost; which could scarcely 
have been the case if it had really formed a ground of apostolical 
argument. Thus the divine purpose in ordaining this miracle must 
have totally failed; or, since this is inconceivable, it cannot have 
been ordained for this object—in other words, since neither any 
other object of the miracle, nor yet a mode in which the event might 
happen naturally can be discovered, it cannot have happened at all. 
In another way, certainly, a peculiar relation of Jesus to the veil 
of the temple is treated of in the Epistle to the Hebrews. While 
before Christ, only the priests had access into the holy place, and 
into the Holy of Holies only the high priest might enter once in the 
year with the blood of atonement; Christ, as the eternal high priest, 
entered by his own blood into the holy place within the ver, into 
the Holy of holies in heaven, whereby he became the forerunner, 
m™podpopoc, of Christians, and opened access to them also, founding 
an eternal redemption, aldviov Avtpwotv (vi. 19 f.; ix. 6, 12; x. 
19 f.). Even Paulus finds in these metaphors so close an affinity 
to our narrative that he thinks it possible to number the latter 
among those fables which according to Henke’s definitions are to be 
derived ¢ figurato genere dicendi,t at least the event, even if it 


* Hieron. ad Hedib. ep. cxlix. 8. (comp. his Comm. in loc.) Jn evaugelio autem, quod 
hebraicis literis scriptum est, legimus, non velum tempi scissum, sed superliminare templi 
mire magnitudinis corruisse. 

+ The possibility of this is admitted by Neander also, but with the presupposition of 
some fact as a groundwork (S. 640 f.) 
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really happened, must have been especially important to the Chris- 
tians on account of its symbolical significance, as interpreted by the 
images in the Epistle to the Hebrews: namely, that by Christ's 
death the veil of the Jewish worship was rent asunder, and access 
to God opened to all by means of worship in the Spirit. But if, 
as has been shown, the historical probability of the event in ques- 
tion is extremely weak, and on the other hand, the causes which 
might lead to the formation of such a narrative without historical 
foundation very powerful; it is more consistent, with Schleiermacher, 
entirely to renounce the incident as historical, on the ground that 
80 soon as it began to be the practice to represent the office of Christ 
under the images which reign throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
nay, in the very carliest dawn of this kind of doctrine, on the first 
reception of the Gentiles, who were left free from the burthen of 
Jewish observances, and who thus remained without participation 
in the Jewish sacrifices, such representations must have entered into 
the Christian hymns (and the evangelical narratives).* 

On the succeeding particulars of the earthquake and the rending 
of the rocks, we can only pronounce a judgment in connexion with 
those already examined. An earthquake by which rocks are dis- 
parted, is not unprecedented as a natural phenomenon: but it also 
not seldom occurs as a poetical or mythical embellishment of the 
death of a distinguished man; as, for example, on the death of 
Cesar, Virgil is not content with eclipsing the sun, but also makes 
the Alps tremble with unwonted commotion.f Now as we have only 
been able to view the prodigies previously mentioned in the latter 
light, and as, besides, the historical validity of the one before us is 
weakened by the fact that it rests solely on the testimony of Mat- 
thew; we must pronounce upon this also in the words of Fritzsche: 
Messe obritum atrocibus ostentis, quibus, quantus vir quummaxime 
exsptrasset, orbi terrarum indicaretur, ulustrem esse oportebat.t 

The last miraculous sign at the death of Jesus, likewise pecu- 
liar to the first evangelist, is the opening of the graves, the resur- 
rection of many dead persons, a their appearance in Jerusalem. 
To render this incident conceivable is a matter of unusual difficulty. 
It is neither in itself clear how it is supposed to have fared with 
these ancient Hebrew saints, dyéoig,§ after their resurrection ;[] nor 


* Ueber den Lukas, S$, 293. Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, 8.240. + Georg. 
i. 463 ff. ~ When Hase, § 143, writes: ‘The earth trembled, mourning for her greatest 
Son,” we see how the historian in speaking of this feature, which he maintains to be his- 
torical, involuntarily becomes a poet; and when in the second edition the author qualities 
the phrase by the addition of an “as it were”: it is further evident that his historical 
conscience had not failed to reproach him for the license. @ Only such must be here 
thought of, and not sectatores Christi, as Kuinvl maintains. In the Evang. Nicodemi, c. 
Xvii. there are indeed adherents of Jesus, namely, Simeon (Luke ii.) and his two sons, 
among those who come to life on this occasion: but the majority in this apocryphal book 
also, and as well in the dvagopa Tarov (Thilo, p. 810.), according to Epiphanius, orat. 
in sepulchrum Chr. 275, Ignat. ad Magnes 1X. and others (comp. Thilo, p. 780 f.), are 
Old Testament persons, as Adam and Eve, the patriarchs and prophets. J Comp. the 
various opinions in Thilo, p. 783 ¢. 
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is anything satisfactory to be discovered concerning a possible ob- 
ject for so extraordinary a dispensation.* Purely in the resuscitated 
themselves the object cannot apparently have lain, for had it been 
so, there is no conceivable ground why they should be all awaked 
precisely in the moment of the death of Jesus, and not each at the 
period prescribed by the course of his own development. But if the 
conviction of others was the object, this was still less attained than 
in the miracle of the rending of the veil, for not only is any appeal to 
the apparition of the saints totally wanting in the apostolic epistles 
and discourses, but also among the svangelists Matthew is the only 
one by whom it is recorded. A special difficulty arises from the 
position which the determination of time: after his resurrection, 
peta tiv Eyepaty avtov, occupies between the apparently consccutive 
stages of the event. Tor if we connect these words with what pre- 
cedes, and thus suppose that at the moment of the death of Jesus, 
the deceased saints were only reanimated, and did not come out of 
their graves until after his resurrection,—this would have been a 
torment for the damned rather than a guerdon for the holy; if, on 
the contrary, we unite that determination of time to what follows, 
and thus interpret the evangelist’s meaning to be, that the resusci- 
tated saints did indeed come out of their graves immediately on 
their being reanimated at the moment that Jesus died, but did not 
go into the city until after his resurrection, any reason for the latter 
particular is sought in vain. It is but an inartificial way of avoid- 
ing these difficulties to pronounce the whole passage an interpola- 
tion, without any critical grounds for such a decision.t{ A more 
dexterous course is pursued by thie rationalistic expositors, when 
they endeavour to subtract the miraculous from the event, and by 
this means indirectly to remove the other difficulties. Here, as in 
relation to the rending of thie veil, the earthquake is regarded as the 
chief agent: this, it is said, laid open several tombs, particularly 
those ot some prophets, which were found empty, because the bo- 
dies had either been removed by the shock, or become decomposed, 
or fallen a prey to wild beasts. After the resurrection of Jesus, 
those who were friendly to him in Jerusalem being filled with 
thoughts of resurrection from the dead, these thoughts, together with 
the circumstance of the graves being found empty, excited in them 
dreams and visions in which they believed that they beheld the pious 
ancestors who had been interred in those graves.$ But the fact of 
the graves being found empty would scarcely, even united with the 
news of the resurrection of Jesus, have sufficed to produce such 
visions, unless there had previously prevailed anes the Jews the 
expectation that the Messiah would recall to life the departed saints 


*¥ Comp. especially Eichhorn, Einl in das N. T. 1, S. 446 ff. + Stoth, von Inter- 
polationen im Evang. Matth. In Eichhorn’s Repertorium, 9, S. 139. It is hardly a 
preferable expedient to regard the passage as an addition of the Greek translator. See 
Kern, aber den Urspr. des Evang. Matth. S.25 and 100.  { Thus Paulus and Kuind} 
in loc. ‘The latter culls this explanation a mythical one. 
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of Israel. If however this expectation existed, it would more prob- 
ably give birth to the legend of a resurrection of the saints coinct- 
dent with the death of Jesus than to dreams; whence Hase wisely 
discards the supposition of dreams, and attempts to find a sufficient 
explanation of the narrative in the emptiness of the graves on the 
one hand, and the above Jewish expectation on the other.* But on 
a nearer view it appears that if once this Jewish idea existed there 
needed no real opening of the graves in order to give rise to such 
a mythus: accordingly Schneckenburger has left the emptiness of 
the graves out of his calculation.t When, however, he yet speaks 
of visionary appearances which were seen by the adherents of Jesus 
in Jerusalem, under the excitement produced by his resurrection, ° 
he is not less inconsequent than Hase, when he omits the dreams 
and yct retains the laying open of the graves; for these two par- 
ticulars being connected as cause and effect, if one of them be re- 
nounced as unhistorical, so also must the other. 

In opposition to this view it is remarked, not without an appear- 
ance of reason, that the above Jewish expectation does not suffice 
to explain the origin of such a mythus.$ The actual ex tion 
may be more correctly stated thus. From the epistles of Paul (1 
Thess. iv. 16; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 22 f.), and more Jecidedly from the 
Apocalypse (xx. 4 f) we gather that the first Christians anticipated, 
as a concomitant of the return of Christ, a resurrection of the saints, 
who would thenceforth reign with Christ a thousand years ; only at 
the end of this period, it was thought, would the rest of the dead 
arise, and from this second resurrection the former was distinguished 
as the first resurrection } dvdoraotc 7 mpwrn, or the resurrection o 
the gust tov dtxaiwy (Luke xiv. 147), in place of which Justin has 
the holy resurrection n ayia avdoraotc.§ But this is the Christian- 
ized form of the Jewish idea; for the latter referred, not to the 
return, but to the first advent of the Messiali, and to a resurrection 
of Israelites only.|| Now in the statement of Matthew likewise, that 
resurrection is assigned to the first appearance of the Messiah ; for 
what reason, however, it is there connected with his death, there is 
certainly no indication in the Jewish expectation taken in and by 
itself, while in the modification introduced by the adherents of Jesus 
there would appear rather to have lain an inducement to unite the 
resurrection of the saints with his own; especially as the connect- 
ing of it with his death seems to be in contradiction with the primi- 
tive Christian idea elsewhere expressed, that Jesus was the jrst- 
begotten from the dead, npwrébrokog éx tev vexpov (Col. i. 18; Rev. 
1. 5.), the first fruits of them that sleep azapx7) TOV Kexownnuévev 
(1 Cor. xv. 20). But we do not know whether this idea was uni- 
versal, and if some thought it due to the messianic dignity of Jesus 
to regard him as the first who rose from the dead, there are obvious 


* Leben Jesu, § 148. + Ueber den Urapr. 8.67. { Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B. 
8.798.  § Dial. c. Tryph. cxiii. {| See the collection of passages relative to this sub- 
ject in Schéttgen, 2, p. 570 f£ ; and in Bertholdt’s Christologia, § 33. 
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motives which might in other cases led to the representation that 
already at the death of Jesus there was a resurrection of saints. 
First there was an external motive: among the prodigies at the 
death of Jesus an earthquake is mentioned, and in describing its 
violence it was natural to add to the rending of the rocks another 
feature which appears elsewhere in accounts of violent earthquakes,* 
namely, the opening of the graves: here then was an inviting hinge 
for the resurrection of the saints. But there was also an internal 
motive: according to the ideas early developed in the Christian 
community, the death of Jesus was the specially efficacious point 
in the work of redemption, and in particular the descent into Hades 
connected with it (1 Pet. i. 19 f.) was the means of delivering the 
previously deceased from tls abode ;f hence from these ideas there 
might result an inducement to represent the bonds of the grave as 
having been burst asunder for the ancient saints precisely in the 
moment of the death of Jesus. Besides, by this position, yet more 
decidedly than by a connexion with the resurrection of Jesus, the 
resuscitation of the righteous was assigned to the first appearance 
of the Messiah, in accordance with the Jewish idea, which might 
very naturally be echoed in such a narrative, in the Judaizing stiles 
of primitive Christendom ; while at the same time Paul and also the 
author of the Apocalypse alrcady assigned the first resurrection to 
the second and still future advent of the Messiah. It was then a 
parently with reference to this more developed idea, that the words 
after his resurrection were added as a restriction, probably by the 
author of the tirst gospel himself. 

The synoptists conclude their description of the events at the 
death of Jesus, with an account of the impression which they made 
more immediately on the Roman centurion whose office it was to 
watch the crucifixion. According to Luke (v. 47) this impression 
was produced by 7d yevdpevoy (what was done), i. e., since he had 
beforehand mentioned the darkness, by the departure of Jesus with 
an audible prayer, that being the particular which he had last no- 
ticed; indeed Mark, as if expounding Luke, represents the excla- 
mation: ¢ruly this man was the Son of God as being called forth 
from the centurion by the circumstance that Jesus so cried out, and 
gave up the ghost avtw xpdgac égérrvevoev (v. 39). Now in Luke, 
who gives a prayer as the last utterance of Jesus, it is possible to 
conceive that this edifying end might impress the centurion with a 
favourable opinion of Jesus: but how the fact of his expiring with 
a loud cry could lead to the inference that he was the Son ot God, 
will in no way appear. Matthew however gives the most suitable 
relation to the words of the centurion, when he represents them as 
being called forth by the earthquake and the other prodigies which 
accompanied the death of Jesus: were it not that the historical 
reality of this speech of the centurion must stand or fall with its 


* See the passages collected by Wetstein. + See this idea further developed in the 
Evang Nicod. c. xviii. ff. 
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alleged causes. In Matthew and Mark this officer expresses the 
conviction that Jesus is in truth the Son of God, in Luke, that he 
is a righteous man. The evangelists in citing the former expres- 
sion evidently intend to convey the idea that a Gentile bore witness 
to the Messiahship of Jesus; but in this specifically Jewish sense 
the words cannot well have been understood by the Roman soldier : 
we might rather suppose that he regarded Jesus as a Son of God in 
the heathen sense, or as an innocent man unjustly put to death, 
were it not that the credibility of the whole synoptical account of 
the events which signalize the death of Jesus being shaken, this, 
which forms the top stone as it were, must also be of doubtful se- 
curity; especially when we look at the narrative of Luke, who be- 
eides the impression on the centurion adds that on the rest of the 
spectators, and makes them return to the city with repentance and 
mourning—a trait which ee to represent, not so probably what 
the Jews actually felt and did, as what in the opinion of the Chris- 
tians they oug/é to have felt and done. 


§ 134. THE WOUND BY A SPEAR IN TIIE SIDE OF JESUS. 


WHILE the synoptists represent Jesus as hanging on the cross 
from the pa évvarn, i. e. three in the afternoon, when he expired, 
until the dyéa, i. e. probably about six in the evening, without any- 
thing further happening to him: the fourth evangelist interposes a 
remarkable episode. Kecording to him, the Jews, in order to pre- 
vent the desecration of the coming sabbath, which was a peculiarly 
hallowed one, by the continued exposure of the bodies on the cross, 
besought the procurator that their legs might be broken and that 
they might forthwith be carried away. The soldiers, to whom this 
task was committed, exccuted it on the two criminals crucified with 
Jesus; but when they perccived in the latter the signs of life hav- 
ing already become extinct, they held such a measure superfluous in 
his case, and contended themselves with thrusting a spear into his 
side, whereupon there came forth blood and water (xix. 31—37.). 

This event is ordinarily regarded as the chief voucher for the 
reality of the death of Jesus, and in relation to it the proof to be 
drawn from the synoptists is held inadequate. According to the 
reckoning which gives the longest space of time, that of Mark, Je- 
sus hung on the cross from the third to the ninth hour, that is, six 
hours, before he died; if, as to many it has appeared probable, in 
the two other synoptists the cominencement of the darkness at the 
sixth hour marks also the commencement of the crucifixion, Jesus, 
according to them, hung only three hours living on the cross; and 
if we presuppose in John the ordinary Jewish mode of reckoning the 
hours, and attribute to him the same opinion as to the period of the 
death of Jesus, it follows, since he makes Pilate pronounce judgment 
on him only about the sixth hour, that Jesus must have died after 
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hanging on the cross not much more than two hours. But cruci- 
fixion does not in other cases kill thus speedily. This may be in- 
ferred from the nature of the punishment, which does -not consist in 
the infliction of severe wounds so as to cause a rapid loss of blood, 
but rather in the stretching of the limbs, so as to produce a gradual 
rigidity ; moreover it is evident from the statements of the evange- 
lists themselves, for according to them Jesus, immediately betore 
the moment which they regard as the last, had yet strength to utter 
a loud cry, and the two thieves crucified with him were still alive 
after that time; lastly, this opinion is supported by examples of 
individuals whose life has lasted for several days on the cross, and 
who have only at length expircd from hunger and similar causes.* 
Hence fathers of the church and older theologians advanced the opin- 
ion, that the death of Jesus, which would not have ensued so quickly 
in a natural way, was accelerated supernaturally, either by himself or 
by God ;f physicians and more modern theologians have appealed to 
the accumulated corporeal and spiritual sufferings of Jesus on the 
evening of the night prior to his crucifixion ;$ but they also for the 
most part leave open the possibility that what appeared to the evange- 
lists the supervention of death itself, was only a swoon produced by 
the stoppage of the circulation, and that the wound with the spear 
in the side first consummated the death of Jesus. 

But concerning this wound itself, the place, the instrument, and 
the manner of its infliction—concerning its object and effects, there 
has always been a great diversity of opinion. The instrument is 
called by the evangelist a Aéyx7, which may equally signify either 
the light javelin or the heavy lance; so that we are Ictt in uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of the wound. The manner in which the 
wound was inflicted he describes by the verb viooey, which some- 
times denotes a mortal wound, sometimes a slight scratch, nay, even 
a thrust which does not so much as draw blood ; hence we are igno- 
rant of the depth of the wound: though since Jesus, after the resurrec- 
tion, makes ‘l‘homas lay only his fingers in the print of the nails, 
but, in or even merely on the wound in the side, us hand (John 
xx. 27.), the stroke of the spear seems to have made a considerable 
wound. But the question turns mainly on the place in which the 
wound was made. This John describes as the 7Aevpda side, and 
certainly if the spear entered the left side between the ribs and pene- 
trated into the heart, death must inevitably have cnsued: but the 
above expression may just as properly imply the right side as the 
left, and in either side any spot from the shoulder to the hip. Most 
of these points indeed would be at once decided, if the object of the 
soldier had been to kill Jesus, supposing he should not be already 
dead; in this case he would doubtless have pierced Jesus in the 


* The instances are collected in Paulus, exeg. Handbuch, 3. B. S. 781 #.; Winer, 
bibl, Realw. 1, S. 672 ff.; and Hase, 3144. According to Tertullian by the former, 
according to Grotius by the latter; see Paulus, 8.784, Anm. { Thus Gruner and 
others ap. Paulus, S. 782 ff.; Hase, ut sup.; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 647. 
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most fatal place, and as deeply as possible, or rather, have broken 
his legs, as was done to the two thieves: but since he treated Jesus 
otherwise than his fellow sufferers, it is evident that in relation to 
him he had a different object, namely, in the first place to ascertain 
by this stroke of the spear, whether death had really taken place—a 
conclusion which he believed might securely be drawn from the 
flowing of blood and water out of the wound. 

But this result of the wound is in fact the subject on which there 
is the least unanimity. The fathers of the Church, on the ground that 
blood no longer flows from corpses, regarded the blood and water, aipa 
xal vdwp, which flowed from the corpse of Jesus as a miracle, a sign of 
his superhuman nature.* More modern theologians, founding on the 
same experience, have interpreted the expression as a hendiadys, im- 
plying that the blood still flowed, and that this was a sign that death 

d not yet, or not until now taken place.t As however blood is itself 
a fluid, the water vdwp added to the diced alua cannot signify merely 
the fluid state of the latter, but must denote a peculiar admixture 
which the blood flowing from the side of Jesus contained. To ex- 
plain this to themselves, and at the same time obtain the most in- 
fallible proof of death, others have fallen on the idea that the water 
mixed with the blood came out of the pericardium, which had been 
pierced by the spear, and in which, especially in such as die under 
severe anguish, a quantity of fluid is said to be accumulated.{ But— 
besides that the piercing of the pericardium is a mere supposition— 
on the one hand, the quantity of such fluid, where no dropsy exists, 
is so trifling, that its emission would not be perceptible; and on the 
other hand, it is only a single small spot in front of the breast where 
the pericardium can be so struck that an emission outward is possible: 
in all other cases, whatever was emitted would be poured into the 
cavity of the thorax.§ Without doubt the idea which was present 
in the evangelist’s mind was rather the fact, which may be observed 
in every instance of blood-letting, that the blood so soon as it has 
ceased to take part in the vital process, begins to divide itself into 
placenta and serum, and he intended by representing this separa- 
tion as having already taken place in the blood of Jesus, to adduce 
a proof of his real death.]| But whether this outflow of blood and 
water in perceptible separation be a possible proof of death,—whether 
Hase ae Winer be right when they maintain that on deep incisions 
in corpses the blood sometimes flows in this decomposed. state, or 
the fathers, when they deem this so unprecedented that it must be 
regarded as a miracle in Jesus,—this is another question. A dis- 
tinguished anatomist has explained the state of the fact to me in the 


* Orig. c. Cela. ii. 86: Trav piv obv GAduy vexpov cuopdtuy 7d alua nizyvurTat, Ka! 
bdwp kadapov ob« droppei: rod dé xara Tov "Inooww vexpod ouparug Tr) wapadofoy, cai wepi 
7d vexpoyv Capa iv alua kal tdup ard tov mAevpGy mpoxyvdév. Comp. Euthymius in loc. 
&x vexpow yap dvpurov, kav pupa vity ric, ove bgedetceras alua. txepgvic¢ robo Td 
Tpayua xai rpavog dWackoy, Su rip Gvdpwrov 6 wyeic. + Schuster, in Eichhorn’s Bibl. 
9, 8. 1036 ff | Gruner, Comm. de morte J. Chr. vera, p. 47; Tholack, Comm. zum 
Job. 8.318. § Comp. Hase, ut sup. | Winer, ut sup. 
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following manner.* Ordinarily, within an hour after death the 
blood begins to coagulate in the vessels, and consequently no longer 
to flow on incisions ; only by way of exception in certain species of 
death, as nervous fevers, or suffocation, does the blood retain its 
fluidity in the corpse. Now if it be chosen to place the death on 
the cross under the category of suffocation—which however, from 
the length of time that crucified persons have often remained alive, 
and in relation to Jesus especially, from his being said to have 
spoken to the last, appears impracticable ; or if it be supposed that 
the wound in the side followed so quickly on the instant of death 
that it found the blood still fluid—a supposition which is discordant 
with the narratives, for they state Jesus to have been already dead 
at three in the afternoon, while the bodies must lave been taken 
away only at six in the evening: then, if the spear struck one of 
the ies r blood vessels, blood would have flowed, but without wa- 
ter; if however Jesus had already been dead about an hour, and his 
corpse was in the ordinary state: nothing at all would have flowed. 
Thus either blood or nothing: in no case blood and water, because 
the serum and placenta are not separated in the vessels of the corpse 
as in the basin after blood-letting. Hardly then had the author of 
this trait in the fourth gospel himself seen the aiva xat ddwp flowing 
out of the side of Jesus, as a sign that his death had taken place: 
rather, because after blood-letting he had seen the above separation 
take place in the blood as it lost its vitality, and because he was 
desirous to show a certain proof of the death of Jesus, he represented 
those separate ingredients as flowing out of his wounded corpse. 
The evangelist assures us, with the most solicitous earnestness, 
that this really happened to Jesus, and that his account is trust- 
worthy, as being founded on personal observation (v. 35). Accord- 
ing to some, he gives this testimony in opposition to docetic Gnos- 
tics, who denied the true corporeality of Jesus: but wherefore then 
the mention of the water? According to others, on account of the 
noteworthy fulfilment of two prophecies by that procedure with re- 
spect to the body of Jesus:{ but, as Lucke himsclf says, though 
John does certainly elsewhere, even in subordinate points, seek a 
fulfilment of prophecy, he nowhere attaches to it so extraordinary a 
weight as he would here have done according to this supposition. 
Hence it appears the most natural supposition that the evangelist 
intended by those assurances to confirm the truth of the death of 
Jesus,§ and that he merely appended the reference to the fulfilment 
of Scripture as a secondary illustrative addition. The absence of 
an historical indication, that so early as the period of the composi- 


* Comp. the similar statement of an anatomist in De Wette, in loc. and Tholuck, ut 
sup. + Wetstein and Olshausen, in loc.; comp. Hase, ut sup. { Licke, in loc. 
2 Thus Less, Auferstebungsgeschichte, S. 95 f.; Tholuck, in loc. According to Weisse 
(die evang. Geschichte, 1, S. 102, 2, S. 237 ff.) the evangelist referred to a passage of the 
apostolic epistle, under a misapprehension of its meaning, namely, to | John, v. 6: ovro¢ 
borey 5 taSay de idarog xa? aivaroc, "I. 6 Xp° obx tv ty bdart pdvor GAN’ tv ro vdart Kal TH 
aipart, 
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tion of the fourth gospel, there existed a suspicion that the death of 
Jesus was only apparent, does not suffice, in the paucity of informa- 
tion at our command concerning that period, to prove that a suspi- 
cion so easy of suggestion had not actually to be combated in the 
circle in which the above gospel arose, and that it may not have 
given occasion to the adduction of proofs not only of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, but also of his death.* Even in the gospel of Mark 
a similar effort is visible. When this evangelist, in narrating Jo- 
seph’s entreaty for the body of Jesus, says: And Pilate marvelled 
ify he were already dead (v. 44): this suggests the idea that he lent 
to Pilate an astonishment which he must have heard expressed by 
many of his cotemporaries concerning the rapidity with which the 
death of Jesus had ensued; and when he proceeds to state that the 
procurator obtained from the centurion certain information that Je- 
sus had been some time dead, mddat dréBave: it appears as if he 
wished, in silencing the doubt of Pilate, to silence that of his cotem- 
poraries also; but in that case he can have known nothing of a 
wound with a spear, and its consequences, otherwise he would not 
have left unnoticed this securest warrant of death having really taken 
place: so that the representation in John has the appearance of be- 
ing a fuller development of a tendency of the legend already visible 
in Mark. 

This view of John’s narrative is further confirmed by his ci- 
tation of Old Testament passages, as fulfilled in thisevent. In the 
stroke of the spear he sees the fulfilment of Zech. xii. 10. (better 
translated by John than by the LX-X.), where Jehovah says to the 
Israclites FI MEN MR "De SoXam they shall look on him whom 
they have pierced, in tie sense, that they will one day return to him 
whom they had so grievously offended.f The word "p93, fo pierce, 
understood literally, expresses an act which appears more capable 
. of being directed against a man than against Jehovah: this inter- 
pretation is supported by the variation in the reading 2%; and it 
must have been confirmed by the succecding context, which pro- 
ceeds in the third person thus: and they shall mourn for him, as 
one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for him, 
as one that wg in bitterness for his first-born. Hence the Rabbins 
interpreted this passage of the Messiah ben Joseph, who would be 
pierced by the sword in battle, and the Christians might refer it, 
as they did so many passages in Psalms of lamentation, to their 
Messiah, at first understanding the piercing either figuratively or as 
implying the nailing of the hands (and feet) in crucifixion (comp. 
Rey. i. 7.); until at last some one, who desired a more decisive 
proof of death than crucifixion in itself afforded, interpreted it as a 
special piercing with the spear. 

If then this trait of the piercing with the spear proceeded from 
the combined interests of obtaining a proof of death, and a literal 


* Comp. Kaiser, Lib}. Theol. 1, S. 253. + Rosenmialler, Schol. in V. T. 7, 4, p. 
810. Vid. ap. Rosenmuller, in loc., Schuttgen, 2? p. 221; Bertholdt, § 17, not. 12. 
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fulfilment of a prophecy: the rest must be regarded as merely its 
preparatory groundwork. The piercing was only needful as a test 
of death, if Jesus had to be early taken down from the cross, which 
according to Jewish law (Deut. xxi. 22; Josh. viii. 29, x. 26 f— 
an exception occurs in 2 Sam. xxi. 6 ff.*) must in any case be be- 
fore night; but in particular in the present instance (a special cir- 
cumstance which John alone notes), before the commencement of 
the passover. If Jesus died unusually soon, and if the two who 
were crucified with him were yet to be taken down at the same time, 
the death of the latter must be hastened by violent means. This 
might be done likewise by means of a stroke of the spear: but then 
the piercing, which in Zech. xii. 10. was predicted specially of the 
Messiah, would equally happen to others. Thus in their case it 
would bo better to choose the breaking of the legs, which would not 
indeed instantaneously superinduce death, but which yet made it 
ultimately certain as a consequence of the mortification produced by 
the fracture. It is true that the crurifragium appears nowhere else 
in connexion with crucifixion among the Romans, but only as a se- 
parate punishment, for slaves, prisoners of war, and the like.t But 
it was not the less suitable in a prophetic point of view; for was it 
not said of the Paschal lamb with which Jesus was elsewhere also 
compared (1 Cor. v. 7.): not a bone of him shall be broken (Exod. 
xii. 46.)? so that both the prophecies were fulfilled, the one deter- 
mining what should happen exclusively to Jesus, the other what 
should happen to his tellow-sufferers, but not to him. 


§ 135. BURIAL OF JESUS. 


AccorpinG to Roman custom the body of Jesus must have re- 
mained suspended until consumed by the weather, birds of prey, 
and corruption ;f according to the Jewish, it must have been inter- 
red in the dishonourable burying place assigned to the executed :§ 
but the evangelical accounts inform us that a distinguished adherent 
of the deceased begged his body of the procurator, which, agreeably 
to the Roman law,|| was not retused, but was immediately ielivered 
to him (Matt. xxvi. 57 parall.). This man, who in all the gospels 
is named Joseph, and said to be derived from Arimathea, was ac- 
cording to Matthew a rich man and a disciple of Jesus, but the lat- 
ter, as John adds, only in secret; the two intermediate evangelists 
describe him as an honourable member of the high council, in which 
character, Luke remarks, he had not given his voice for the con- 


_- demnation of Jesus, and they both represent him as cherishing mes- 


sianic expectations. That we have here a personal description 
gradually developed into more and more preciseness is evident. In 


* Comp. Joseph. b. j. iv. v. 2. Sanhedrin, vi. 5, ap. Lightfoot, p. 499. + Vid. 
Lipsius, de cruce, L. II. cap. 14. ~ Comp. Winer, 1, S. 802. @ Sanhedrin, ap. Light- 
foot, p. 499. § Ulpian, xlviii. 24, 1 ff. 
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the first gospel Joseph is a disciple of Jesus—and such must have 
been the man who under circumstances so unfavourable did not he- 
sitate to take charge of his body; that, according to the same gos- 
l, he was a rich man dvOpwrog tAovatog already reminds us of 
sai. liii, 9., where it is said "hea Tes-me Nap oO ETrNy Jat 
which might possibly be understood of a burial with the rich, and 
thus become the source at least of this predicate of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. That he entertained messianic ideas, as Luke and Mark 
add, followed of course from his relation to Jesus; that he was a 
counsellor BovAevri¢, as the same evangelists declare, is certainly a 
new piece of information: but that as such he could not have con- 
curred in the condemnation of Jesus was again a matter of course; 
lastly, that he had hitherto kept his adherence to Jesus a secret, as 
John observes, accords with the peculiar position in relation to Jesus 
which this evangelist gives to certain exalted adherents, especially 
to Nicodemus, who is subsequently associated with Joseph. Hence 
it must not be at once supposed that the additional particulars which 
each succeeding evangelist gives, rest on historical information which 
he possessed over ind alors that of his predecessors. 

While the synoptists represent the interment of Jesus as being 
performed by J iia alone, with no other beholders than the women, 
John, as we have observed, introduces Nicodemus as an assistant ; 
a particular, the authenticity of which has been already considered 
in connexion with the first appearance of Nicodemus.* This in- 
dividual brings spices for the purpose of embalming Jesus; a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes, in the quantity of about a hundred pounds. In 
vain have commentators laboured to withdraw from the word Aézpa, 
which Jolin here uses, the signification of the Latin /2éra, and to 
substitute a smaller weight :f the above surprising quantity is how- 
ever satisfactorily accounted for by the remark of Olshausen, that 
the superfluity was a natural expression of the vencration of those 
men for Jesus. In the fourth gospel the two men perform the office 
of embalming immediately after the taking down of the body from 
the cross, winding it in linen clothes after the Jewish practice ; in 
Luke the women, on their return home from the grave of Jesus, 
provide spices and ointments, in order to commence the embalmin 
after the Sabbath (xxiii. 56.; xxiv. 1.); in Mark they do not buy 
the sweet spices dpwpara until the Sabbath is past (xvi. 1.); while 
in Matthew there is no mention of an embalming of the body 
of Jesus, but only of its being wrapped in a clean linen cloth 
(xxvii. 59.). 

Here it has been thought possible to reconcile the difference 
between Mark and Luke in relation to the time of the purchase of 
the spices, by drawing over one of the two narrators to the side of 
the other. It appeared the most easy to accommodate Mark to 
Luke by the supposition of an enallage temporum,; his verb 


; Vid. pag. 394, 380. + Michaelis, Begrabniss- und Auferstehungegeschichte, S. 
68 ff. 
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tyybpacay, they bought, used in connexion with the day after the 
Sabbath, being taken as the pluperfect, and understood to imply, 
in accordance with the statement of Luke, that the women had the 
spices in readiness from the evening of the burial.* But against 
this reconciliation it has already been remarked with triumphant 
indignation by the Fragmentist, that the aorist, standing between 
a determination of time and the statement of an object, cannot pos- 
sibly signify anything else than what ra aie at that time in 
relation to that object, and thus the words 7yé6pacay apapara, they 
bought sweet spices, placed between dtayevouévov tov oaBBdrov, The 
sabbath being past, and iva éABovoeat dieipwory adtov, that they 
might come and anoint him, can only signify a purchase made 
after the sabbath had elapsed.t Hence Michaclis, who undertook 
to vindicate the histories of the burial and resurrection from the 
charge of contradiction urged by the Fragmentist, betook himself 
to the opposite measure, and sought to conform Luke to Mark. 
When Luke writes: brootpépaca: 62 jroivacay dpdparta xad pipa, 
And they returned, and bought sweet spices and ointments, he 
does not, we are told, mean that they had made this purchase im- 
mediately after their return, and consequently on the evening of the 
burial: on the contrary, by the addition «al ro pév odBBarov havyacay 
Kata tTHy éEvroAnv, and rested the Sabbath day, according to the 
commandment, he himself gives us to understand that it did not 
happen until the sabbath was past, since between their return from 
the grave and the commencement of the sabbath at six in the 
evening, there was no time left for the purchase.t But when Luke 
places his jrolpacay (they prepared) between vroorpépacat (being 
returned) and novxacay (they rested), this can as little signify some- 
thing occurring after the rest of the sabbath, as in Mark the 
similarly placed word #yépacay can signify something which had 
happened before the sabbath. Hence more recent theologians have 
rceived that each of these two evangelists must be allowed to 
retain the direct sense of his words: nevertheless they have believed 
it possible to frec both the one and the other from the appearance 
of error by the supposition that the spices prepared before the sab- 
bath were not sufficient, and that the women, agreeably to Mark's 
statement, really bought an additional stock after the sabbath.§ 
But there must have been an enormous requirement of spices if first 
the hundred pounds weight contributed by Nicodemus had not 
sufficed, and on this account the women on the evening before the 
sabbath had laid ready more spices, and then these too were found 
insufficient, so that they had to buy yet more on the morning after 
the sabbath. 
Thus however, in consistency, it is necessary to solve the second 


* Thus Grotius ; Less, Auferstehungsgeschichte, S. 163. f See the fifth Fragment, 
in Lessing's viertem Beitrag zur Geschichte und Literatur, S. 467 f. Comp. concerning 
these differences also Lessing’s Duplik. { Michaelis, ut sup. S. 102 ff  § Kuindl, io 
Luc. p. 721 Pa 
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contradiction which exists between the two intermediate evangelists 
unitedly and the fourth, namely, that according to the latter Jesus 
was embalmed with a hundred weight of ointment before being laid 
in the grave, while according to the former the embalming was 
deferred until after the sabbath. But as far as the quantity was 
concerned, the hundred pounds of myrth and aloes were more than 
enough: that which was wanting, and had to be supplied after the 
sabbath, could only relate to the manner, i. e. that the spices had 
not yet been applied to the body in the right way—because the 
process had been interrupted by the arrival of the sabbath.* But, 
if we listen to John, the interment of Jesus on the evening of his 
death was perforined xaOu¢ éOog éort roi¢g "lovdaloe évragedcecy, as 
the manner of the Jews 18 to bury, i. e. rite, in due form, the corpse 
being wound in the dinen clothes 06a with the spices pera Tay 
épwpdtwy (v. 40), which constituted the whole of Jewish embalming, 
so that according to John nothing was wanting in relation to the 
manner ;f not to mention that if the women, as Mark and Luke 
state, bought fresh spices and placed them in readiness, the em- 
balming of Nicodemus must have been defective as to quantity also. 
Thus in the burial of Jesus as narrated by John nothing objective 
was wanting: nevertheless, it has been maintained that subjectively, 
as regarded the women, it had not been performed, i. e. they were 
cial that Jesus had already been embalmed by Nicodemus and 

oseph.f One is astonished that such a position can be advanced, 
since the synoptists expressly state that the women were present at 
the interment of Jesus, and beheld, not merely the place (ov 
ti@evat, Mark), but also the manner in which he was interred (os 
étéOn, Luke). 

There is a third divergency relative to this point between Mat- 
thew and thie rest of the evangelists, in so far as the former mentions 
no embalining either before or after the sabbath. This divergency, 
as it consists merely in the silence of one narrator, has been hitherto 
little regarded, and even the Fragmentist admits that the wrapping 
of the body in a clean linen cloth, mentioned by Matthew, involves 
also the Jewish method of embalming. But in this instance there 
might casily be drawn an argument ez silentio. When we read in 
the narrative of the anointing at Bethany the declaration of Jesus, 
that the woman by this deed had anointed his body for burial (Matt. 
xxvi. 12 parall.): this has indeed its significance in all the narratives, 
but a peculiarly striking one in Matthew, according to whose subse- 
quent narrative no annointing took place at the burial of Jesus,§ 
and this fact appears to be the only sufficient explanation of the 
special importance which the evangelical tradition attached to the 
action of the woman. If he who was revered as the Messiah did 
not, under the pressure of unfavourable circumstances, receive at 


* Thus Tholuck, in loc.  ¢ See the Fragments, at sup. 8 469 ff tft Michaelis, 
ut sup. 8 09 f.; Kaindl and Lacke leave open the choice between this expedient and the 
fcruter,  § Comp. De Wette, in loc, Matta, 
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his burial the due honour of embalmment: then must the thoughts 
of his adherents revert with peculiar complacency to an event in the 
latter part of his life, in which a humble-minded female votary, as 
if foreboding that this honour would be denied to him when dead, 
rendered it to him while yet living. Viewed in this light the differ- 
ent representation of the anointing in the other evangelists would 
have the appearance of a gradual development of the legend. In 
Mark and Luke it still remains, as in Matthew, that the corpse of 
Jesus is not really embalmed: but, said the legend, already outstep- 
ping the narrative of the first gospel, the embalming was designed 
for him,—this intention was the motive tor the resort of the women 
to his grave on the morning after the sabbath, and its execution was — 
only prevented by the resurrection. In the fourth gospel, on the 
other hand, this anointing, from being first performed on him by 
anticipation while he was yet living, and then intended for him when 
dead, resolved itself into an actual embalming of his body after 
death: in conjunction with which, however, after the manner of le- 
gendary formations, the reference of the earlier anointing to the bur- 
ial of Jesus was left standing. 

The body of Jesus, according to all the narrators, was forthwith 
deposited in a tomb hewn out of a rock, and closed with a t 
stone. Matthew describes this tomb as xavdv new ; an epithet 
which Luke and John more closely determine by stating that no 
man had yet been laid therein. We may observe in passing, that 
there is as much reason for suspicion with respect to this newness 
of the grave, as with respect to tle unridden ass in the history of 
the entrance of Jesus, since here in the same way as there, the temp- 
tation lay irresistibly near, even without historical grounds, to re- 

t the sacred receptacle of the body of Jesus as never having 
been polluted by any corpse. But even in relation to this tomb the 
evangelists exhibit a divergency. According to Matthew it was the 
property of Joseph, who had himself caused it to be hown in the 
rock; and the two other synoptists also, since they make Joseph un- 
hesitatingly dispose of the grave, appear to proceed on the same pre- 
supposition. According to John, on the contrary, Joseph’s right of 
property in the grave was not the reason that Jesus was laid there; 
but because time pressed, he was deposited in the new sepulchre, 
which happened to be in a neighbouring garden. Here again the 
harmonists have tried their art on both sides. Matthew was to be 
brought into agreement with John by the observation, that a manu- 
script of his gospel omits the abrob (his own) after prquely; while 
an ancient translation read, instead of 8 éAaréunoev (which he had 
hewn),— fv Aedatopnpévov (which was hewn) :* as if these alter- 
ations were not obviously owing already to harmonizing efforts. 
Hence the opposite side has been taken, and it has been remarked 
that the words of Jolin by no means exclude the possibility that Jo- 
_seph may have been the owner of the tomb, since both reasons—the 


* Michaelis, at sup. 8. 45 ff 
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vicinity, and the fact that the grave belonged to Joseph—may have 
co-operated.* But the contrary is rather the truth: namely, that 
the vicinity of the grave when alleged as a motive, excludes the fact 
of possession: a house in which I should take shelter from a shower, 
because it is near, would not be my own; unless indeed I were the 
owner of two houses, one near and one more distant, of which the 
latter was my proper dwelling: and in like manner a grave, in which 
a person lays a relative or friend who does not himself possess 
one, because it is near, cannot be his own, unless he joa more 
than one, and intend at greater leisure to convey the deceased into 
the other; which however in our case, since the near grave was from 
its newness adapted above all others for the interment of Jesus, is 
not easily conceivable. If according to this the contradiction sub- 
sists, there does not appear in the narratives themselves any ground 
for decision in favour of the one or of the other.t 


§ 136. THE WATCH AT TIE GRAVE OF JESUS. 


On the following day, the Sabbath,{ the chief priests and Pha- 
risees, according to Matthew (xxvii. 62 g came to Pilate, and with 
reference to the prediction of Jesus, that he should rise again after 
three days, requested him to place a watch by his grave, lest his 
disciples should take occasion from the expectation which that pre- 
diction had awakened, to steal his body and then spread a report that 
he was risen again. Pilate granted their request, and accordingly 
they went away, sealed the stone, and placed the watch before the 
grave. The subsequent resurrection of Jesus, (we must here anti- 
cipate so far,) and the angelic appearances which accompanied it, so 
terrified the guards, that they became as dead men, waoet vexpoi,— 
forthwith, however, hastened to the city and gave an account of the 
event to the chief priests. The latter, after having deliberated on 
the subject in an assembly with the elders, bribed the soldiers to 
pretend that the disciples had stolen the body by night; whence, 
the narrator adds, this report was disseminated, and was persisted 
in up to his time (xxviii. 4, 11 ff.). 

In this narrative, peculiar to the first gospel, critics have found 
al] kinds of difficulties, which have been exposed with the most 
acumen by the author of the Wolfenbilttel Fragments, and after him 


* Kuindl, in Matth. p. 786; Hase, § 145; Tholuck, Comm. & 320. 

t A confusion of the «70g garden near to the place of execution, where according to 
John Jesus was Luried, with the garden of Gethsemane. where be was taken prisoner ap- 
pears to have given rise to the statement of the Evang. Nicodemi, that Jesus was crucified 
ty 10 xp, brov triaody tn the garden where he was apprehended. C. ix. p. 580, ap. Thilo. 

t Ty exavpior, frog tori pera rv napackeviy (the next day, that followed the day of 
the preparation), is certainly a singular periphrasis for the sabbath, for it is a strangely 
inappropriate mode of expression to designate a’solemn day, as the day after the previous 
day: nevertheless we must abide by this meaning so long as we are unable to evade it in 
a more natural manner than Schneckenburger in his chronology of the Passion week, Bei- 
trige, 8. 3 ff. 
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by Paulus.* The difficulties lie first of all in this: that neither the 
requisite conditions of the event, nor its necessary consequences, arc 
presented in the rest of the New Testament history. As regards 
the former, it is not to be conceived how the Sanhedrists coultebs 
tain the information, that Jesus was to return to life three days after 
his death: since there is no trace of such an idea having existed 
even among his disciples. They say: We remember that that de- 
ceiver Pa while he was yet alive, &c. If we are to understand 
from this that they remembered to have heard him speak to that 
effect: Jesus, according to the evangelical accounts, never spoke 
plainly of his resurrection in the presence of his enemies; and thie 
figurative discourses which remained unintelligible to his confiden- 
tial disciples, could still less be understood by os Jewish hierarchs, 
who were less accustomed to his mode of thought and expression. 
If, however, the Sanhedrists merely intend to say, that they had 
heard from others of his having given such a promise: this intelli- 
ee could only have proceeded from the disciples; but as these 

ad not, either before or after the death of Jesus, the slightest anti- 
cipation of his resurrection, they could not have excited such an an- 
ticipation in others ;—not to mention that we have been obliged to 
reject as unhistorical the whole of the predictions of the resurrection 
lent to Jesus in the gospels. Equally incomprehensible with this 
knowledge on the part of the enemies of Jesus, is the silence of his 
friends, the apostles and the other evangelists besides Matthew, con- 
cerning a circumstance so favourable to their cause. It is certainly 
applying too modern a standard to the conduct of the disciples to 
say with the Wolfenbittel Fragmentist, that they must have en- 
treated from Pilate a letter under his seal in attestation of the fact 
that a watch had been set over the grave: but it must be held sur- 
prising that in none of the apostolic speeches is there anywhere an 
appeal to so striking a fact, and that even in the gospels, with the 
exception of the first, it has left no discoverable trace. Au attempt 
has been made to explain this silence from the consideration, that 
the bribing of the guards by the Sanhedrim had rendered an appeal 
to them fruitless:f but truth is not so readily surrendered to such 
obvious falsehoods, and at all events, when the adherents of Jesus 
had to defend themselves before the Sanhedrim, the mention of such 
a fact must have been a powerful weapon. ‘The cause is already 
half given up when its advocates retreat to the position, that the dis- 
ciples probably did not become acquainted with the true cause of 
the event immediately, but only later, when the soldiers began to 
betray the secret.{ For even if the guards in the first instance 
merely set afloat the tale of the theft, and thus admitted that they 
had been placed by the grave, the adherents of Jesus could already 
construe for themselves the real state of the case, and might boldly 


The former, ut sup. 8. 437 ff. ; the latter in the exeg. Handb. 3. B. 8 837 ff.; Comp. 
Kaiser, bibl. Theol, 1,8. 253. + Michaelis, Begrabniss- und Auferstehangsgeschichte, 
8 206; Olshausen, 2, 8.506. { Michaelis, ut sup, 
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appeal to the guards, who must have been witnesses of somethi 
quite different from the theft of a corpse. But lest we be told o 
the invalidity of an argument drawn from the merely negative fact 
of silence, there is something positive narrated concerning a part of 
the adherents of Jesus, namely, the women, which is not reconcile- 
able with the fact of a watch being placed at the grave. Not only 
do the women who resort to the grave on the morning after the Sab- 
bath, intend to complete the embalming, which they could not hope 
‘to be permitted to do, if they knew that a watch was placed before 
the grave, and that this was besides sealed :* but according to Mark 
their whole perplexity on their way to the grave turns upon the 
question, who will roll away the stone for them from the grave; a 
clear proof that they knew nothing of the guards, since these either 
would not have allowed them to remove the stone, however light, or 
if they would have allowed this, would also have helped them to roll 
away a heavier onc; so that in any case the difficulty as to the 
weight of the stone would have been sy palin But that the 
placing of the watch should have remained unknown to the women 
is, from the attention which everything relative to the end of Jesus 
excited in Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 18.), highly improbable. 

But within the narrative also, every feature is full of difficulties, 
for, according to the expression of Paulus, no one of the 
who appear in it, acts in accordance with his character. That Pilate 
should have granted the request of the Jewish magistrates for a 
watch, I will not say without hesitation, but so entirely without 
ridicule, must be held surprising after his previous conduct ;f such 
minor particulars might however be merely passed over by Matthew 
in his summary mile of recounting the incidents. It is more as- 
tonishing that the guards should have been so easily induced to tell 
a falschood which the severity of Roman discipline made so danger- 
ous, as that they had failed in their duty by sleeping on their post ; 
especially as, from the bad understanding which existed between 
the Sanhedrim and the procurator, they could not know how far the 
mediation promised by the former would avail. But the most in- 
conceivable feature is the alleged conduct of the Sanhedrim. The 
difficulty which lies in their going to the heathen procurator on the 
sabbath, detiling themselves by approaching the grave, and placing 
a watch, has certainly been overstrained by the Fragmentist; but 
their conduct, when the guards, returning from the grave, apprised 
them of the resurrection of Jesus, is truly impossible. They believe 
the assertion of the soldiers that Jesus had arisen out of his grave 
in a miraculous manner. Ilow could the council, many of whose 
members were Sadduceeg, receive this as credible? Even the Phan- 


sees in the Sanhedrim, though they held in theory the possibility 


* Olshausen overlooks the latter point when be (ut sup.) says, the watch had not 
received the command to prevent the completion of the interment.  ¢ Olshausen indeed 
is here still eo smitten with awe, that he supposes Pilate to have been penetrated with an 
indescribable feeling of dread on hearing this communication from the Sauhedrists, 8, 505, 
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of a resurrection, would not, with the mean opinion which they en- 
tertained of Jesus, be inclined to believe in his resurrection ; espec- 
ially as the assertion in the mouth of the guards sounded just like 
a falsehood invented to screen a failure in duty. The real Sanhe- 
drists, on hearing such an assertion from the soldiers, would have 
replied with exasperation: You lie! you have slept and allowed him 
to be stolen; but you will have to pay dearly for this, when it comes 
to be investigated by the procurator. But instead of this, the San- 
hedrists in our gospel speak them fair, and entreat them thus: Tell 
a lie, say that you have slept and allowed him to be stolen: more- 
over, they pay them richly for the falsehood, and promise to excul- 
pate them to the procurator. This is evidently spoken entirely on 
the Christian presupposition of the reality of the resurrection of 
Jesus; a presupposition however which is quite incorrectly attrib- 
uted to the members of the Sanhedrim. It is also a difficulty, not 
merely searched out by the Fragmentist, but even acknowledged by 
orthodox expositors,* that the Sanhedrim, in a regular assembly, 
and after a formal consultation, should have resolved to corrupt the 
soldiers and put a lie into their mouths, That in this manner a 
college of seventy men should have officially decided on suggesting 
and rewarding the uttcrance of a falsehood, is, as Olshausen justly 
observes, too widely at variance with the decorum, the sense of 
propriety, inseparable from such an assembly. ‘The expedient of 
supposing that it was mercly a private meeting, since only the chief 
priesis and elders, not the scribes, are said to have embraced the 
resolution of bribing the soldiers, would involve the singularity, 
that in this assembly the scrzbes were absent, while in the shortly 
previous interview with the procurator, where the scribes are repre- 
sented by the Pharisees who formed their majority, the elders were 
wanting: whence it is evident rather that, it being inconvenient in- 
variably to designate the Sanhedrim by a full enumeration of its 
constituent parts, it was not seldom indicated by the mention of 
only some or one of these. If it therefore remains that accordin 
to Matthew the high council must in a formal session have reaalvel 
on bribing the guards: such an act of baseness could only be at- 
tributed to the council as such, by the rancour of the primitive 
Christians, among whom our anecdote arose. 

These difficulties in the present narrative of the first gospel have 
been felt to be so pressing, that it has been attempted to remove 
them by the supposition of interpolation ;$ which has lately been 
moderated into the opinion, that while the anecdote did not indeed 
proceed from the apostle Matthew himself, it was not however added 
by a hand otherwise alien to our gospel, but was inserted by the 
Greek translator of the Hebrew Matthew.§ Against the former 


* Olshausen, 8 506, + Michaelis, utsup.8 198 f, { Stroth, in Eichhorn’s Re- 
pertorium, 9, 8 141. § Kern, aber den Urspr, des Evang, Matth. Tab, Zeitschrift, 1834, 
2, 8. 100 f.; comp, 123. Compare my Review, Jahrbiicher fir wiss, Kritik, Nov, 1934; 
now in the Charakteristiken und Kritiken, 8, 280, 
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supposition the absence of all critical authority is decisive; the ap- 
aed gy, those who advance the other opinion to the unapostolic char- 
acter of the anecdote, would not warrant its separation from the 
context of the main narrative, unless that narrative itself were al- 
ready proved to be of apostolic origin; while the anecdote 1s so far 
from presenting any want of connexion with the rest, that, on the 
contrary, Paulus is right in his remark that an interpolator (or in- 
serting translator) would scarcely have given himself the trouble to 
distribute his interpolation in three different places (xxvii. 62—66; 
xxvii, 4,; 11—15.), but would have compressed it ito one pas- 
sage, or at most two. Neither can the question be settled so cheaply 
as Olshausen imagines, when he concludes that the entire narrative 
is apostolic and correct, save that the evangelist erred in represent- 
ing the corruption of the guards as being resolved on in full council, 
whereas the affair was probably managed in secret by Caiaphas 
alone: as if this assembly of the council were the sole difficulty of 
the narrative, and as if, when errors had insinuated themselves in 
relation to this particular, they might not extend to others also.* 
Paulus correctly points out how Matthew himself, by the state- 
ment: and this saying is commonly reported among the Jews to 
this day,—indicates a calumnious Jewish report as the source of 
his narrative. But when this theologian expresses the opinion that 
the Jews themselves propagated the story, that they had placed a 
watch at the grave of Jesus, but that the guards had permitted his 
body to be stolen: this is as perverted a view as that of Hase, when 
he conjectures that the report in question proceeded first of all from 
the friends of Jesus, and was afterwards modified by his enemies. 
For as regards the former supposition, Kuin6l has already correctly 
remarked, that Matthew merely designates the assertion respecting 
the theft of the corpse as a Jewish report, not the entire narrative of 
the placing of a watch; neither is there any reason to be conceived 
why the Jews should have fabricated such a report as that a watch 
was set at the grave of Jesus: Paulus says, it was hoped thereby 
to render the assertion that the body of Jesus was stolen by his 
disciples more easy of acceptation with the credulous: but those 
must indeed have been very credulous who did not observe, that 
the placing of the watch was the very thing to render a furtive re- 
moval of the body of Jesus improbable. Paulus appears to repre- 
sent the matter to himself thus: the Jews wished to obtain wit- 
nesses, as it were to the accusation of a theft, and tor this purpose 
fabricated the story of the guard being placed by the grave. But 
that the guards with open eyes quietly beheld the disciples of Jesus 
carry away his body, no one could credit: while, if they saw nothing 
of this, because they slept, they gave no testimony, since they could 
then only by inference arrive at the conclusion, that the body might 
have been stolen: a conclusion which could be drawn just as well 
without them, ‘Thus in no way can the watch have belonged to the 


* Hase, L, J. § 145. 
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Jewish basis of the present narrative; but the report disseminated 
among the Jews consisted, as the text also says, merely in the as- 
sertion that the disciples had stolen the body. As the Christians 
wished to oppose this calumny, there was formed among them the 
legend of a watch placed at the grave of Jesus, and now they could 
boldly confront their slanderers with the question: how can the 
body have been carried away, since you placed a watch at the grave 
and sealed the stone? And because, as we have ourselves proved in 
the course of our inquiry, a legend is not fully convicted of ground- 
lessness until it has been shown how it could arise even without 
historical grounds: it was attempted on the side of the Christians, 
in showing what was supposed to be the true state of the case, to 
expose also the origin of the false legend, by deriving the falsehood 
Soi on copa among the Jews from the contrivance of the Sanhedrim, 
and their corruption of the guards. Thus the truth is precisely the 
reverse of what Hase says, namely, that the legend probably arose 
among the friends of Jesus and was modified by his enemies :—the 
friends first had an inducement to the fiction of the watch, when 
the enemies had already spoken of a theft.* 


a 


§ 137. FIRST TIDINGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


TuHaT the first news of the grave of Jesus being opened and 
empty on the second morning after his burial, came to the disciples 
by the mouth of women, is unanimously stated by the four evange- 
lists: but in all the more particular circumstances they diverge from 
each other, in a way which has presented the richest material for 
the polemic of the Wolfenbattel Fragmentist, and on the other hand 
has given abundant work to the harmonists and apologists, without 
there having been hitherto any successful attempt at a satisfactory 
mediation between the two parties. 

Leaving behind the difference which is connected with the di- 
vergencies in the history of the burial, as to the object of the women 
in resorting to the grave,—namely, that according to the two inter- 
mediate evangelists they intended to enbalm the body of Jesus, ac- 
cording to the two others merely to pay a visit to the grave,—we 
find, first, a very complicated divergency relative to the number of 
the women who made this visit. Take merely speaks indefinitely 
of many women; not alone those whom he describes xxiii. 55. as 
having come with Jesus from Galilee, and of whom le mentions by 
name, Mary Magdalene, Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, 
but also certain others with them, tives adv abtais (xxiv. 1.). Mark 
has merely three women ; two of those whom Luke also names, but 
as the third, Salome instead of Joanna (xvi. 1.). Matthew has not 
this third woman, respecting whom the two intermediate evangelists 


* Comp. Theile, zur Biographie Jesu, 337.; Weisee, die Evang. Geschichte, 2, S. 
848 f. + Comp. Theile, ut sup. 
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differ, but merely the two Maries concerning whom they 
(xxviii. 1.). Lastly, John has only one of these, Mary M ne 
(xx. 1.). The time at which the women go to the grave is likewise 
not determined with uniformity; for even if the words of Matthew, 
In the end of the sabbath, as rt began to dawn toward the first day 
of the week, dpe caBBdrwv, TG émpwoxovoy ele piay oaBPdTrwr, make 
no difference,*® still the addition of Mark: at the rising of the sun, 
dvateiAavto¢g tov jAiov, are in contradiction with the expressions 
when it was yet dark, oxoriag Ett obonc, in John, and very early 
in the morning, Sp8povBaGéos, in Luke. In relation to the circum- 
stances in which the women first saw the grave there may appear 
to be a difference, at least between Matthew and the three other 
evangelists. According to the latter, as they approach and look 
towards the grave, they see that the stone has y been rolled 
away by an unknown hand: whereas the narrative of the firat evan- 
list has appeared to many to imply that the women themselves 
beheld the stone rolled away by an angel. Manifold are the diver- 
nee as to what the women further saw and learned at the grave. 
ecording to Luke they enter into the grave, find that the body of 
Jesus is not there, and are hence in perplexity, until they see stand- 
ing by them two men in shining garments, who announce to them 
his resurrection. In Mark, who also makes them enter into the 
grave, they see only one young man in a long white garment, not 
standing but sitting on the right side, who gives them the same in- 
telligence. In Matthew they receive this information before they 
enter intu the grave, from the angel, who after rolling away the 
stone had sat upon it. Lastly, according to John, Mary Magda- 
lene, as soon as she sces the stone taken away, and without wit- 
nessing any angelic appearance, runs back into the city. Moreover 
the relation in which the disciples of Jesus are placed with respect 
to the first news of his resurrection is a different one in the different 
gospels. According to Mark, the women, out of fear, tell no one 
of the angelic appearance which they have beheld; according to 
John, Mary Magdalene has nothing more to say to John and Peter, 
to whom she hastens from the grave, than that Jesus is taken away; 
according to Luke, the women report the appearance to the disciples 
in general, and not merely to two of them; while according to Mat- 
thew, as they were in the act of hastening to the disciples, Jesus 
himself met them, and they were able to communicate this also to 
the disciples. In the two tirst gospels nothing is said of one of the 
disciples himself going to the grave on hearing the report of the 
women ; according to Luke, Peter went thither, found it empty and 
returned wondering, and from Luke xxiv. 24. it appears that other 
disciples besides him went thither in a similar manner; according 
to the fourth gospel Peter was accompanied by John, who on this 
occasion was convinced of the resurrection of Jesus. Luke says 
that Peter made his visit to the sepulchre after he had already been 


* Comp. Fritzsche, in loc., Kern, Tub. Zeitschr. 1834, 2, S. 102 f. 
~~ 
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informed by the women of the angelic appearance ; but in the fourth 

ospel the two disciples go to the grave before Mary Magdalene can 
fave told them of such an appearance; it was only when she had 
proceeded a second time to the grave with the two disciples, and 
when they had returned home again, that, stooping into the sepul- 
chre, she saw, according to this gospel, wo angels in white, sitting, 
the one at the head and the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain, by whom she was asked, why she wept? and on 
turning round she beheld Jesus himself; a particular of which there 
is a fragmentary notice in Mark v. 9, with the additional remark, 
that she communicated this news to his former companions. 

It has been thought possible to reconcile the greater part of these 
divergencies by supposing, instead of one scence variously described, 
a multiplicity of different scenes; for which purpose the ordinary 
grammatical and other artifices of the harmonists were pressed into 
the service. That Mark might not contradict the oxotlag Ert ovone 
while it was yet dark of John, the apologists did not scruple to 
translate the words dvareiAavrog tov jAiov by orituro sole; the con- 
tradiction between Matthew and the rest, when the former appears 
to say that the women saw the stone rolled away by the angel, 
seemed to be more easy of solution, not indeed by supposing, with 
Michaelis,* that «ad ldod (and behold‘) denotes a recurrence to a 
previous event, and that dmextce has the signification of a pluper- 
fect (an expedient which has been justly combated by modern criti- 
cism in opposition to Lessing, who was inclined to admit itt); but 
by understanding the 740 y. 1 to express a yet unfinished progress 
of the women towards the grave, in which case the xa? ldov and what 
follows may, in accordance with its proper meaning, relate some- 
thing that happened after the departure of the women from their 
home, but before their arrival at the grave.{ In relation to the num- 
ber and the visit of the women, it was in the first place urged that 
even according to Jolin, although he mentions only Mary Magdalene 
by name,—-several women must have accompanied her to the grave, 
since he makes her say after her return to the two disciples: we 
know not where they have laid him ;§ a plural, which certainly in- 
timates the presence of other but unspecified persons, with whom 
Mary Magdalene, whether at the grave itself or on her return, had 
conversed on the subject before she came to the apostles. Thus, it 
is said, Mary Magdalen went to the grave with the other women, 
more or fewer, of whom are mentioned by the other evangelists. 
As however she returned without having, like the other women, 
seen an angel, it is supposed that she ran back alone as soon as she 
saw the stone rolled away: which is accounted for by her impetuous 
temperament, she having been formerly a demoniac.|| While she 

* Kuintil, in Mare. p. 194 f. + Michaclis, ut sup. S.112.  ¢ Schneckenburger, 
Ober den Urspr. des ersten kanon. Evang. S. 62 f. Comp. the Wolfenbtttel Fragmentist 
in Lessing's viertem Beitrag, S. 472 ff. On the other hand, Lessing’s Duplik, Werke, 


Donauesch. Ausgabe, 6, Theil, S. 394 f. § De Wette, in loc. {) Michaelis, S, 150 & 
q Paulus, exeg. Handb. 8. B. S. 825. ; 
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hastened back to the city, the other wornen saw the appearances of 
which the synoptists speak. To all, itis maintained, the angels ap- 
peared within the grave; for the statement in Matthew that one sat 
outside on the stone, is only a pluperfect: when the women came 
he had already withdrawn into the sepulchre, and accordingly, after 
their conversation with him, the women are described as diverting 
from the sepulchre, t§eABotoa éx Tov pvquetov (v, 8);* in which ob- 
servation it is only overlooked that between the first address of the 
angel and the above expression, there stands his invitation to the 
women to come with him into the grave and see the place where Je- 
sus had lain. In relation to the difference that according to the two 
first evangelists the women see only one an according to the 
third, two, even Calvin resorts to the miserable expedient of sup- 
posing a synccdoche, namely that all the evangelists certainly knew 
of two angels, but Matthew and Mark mention only the one who 
acted as speaker. Others make different women see different ap 
pearances: some, of whom Matthew and Mark speak, seeing only 
one angel; the others, to whom Luke refers, and who came earlier 
or perhaps later than the above, seeing two;t but Luke makes the 
same two Maries who, according to his predecessors, had seen onl 

one angel, narrate to the apostles an appearance of two angels. It 
is also said that the women returned in separate groups, 8o that Je- 
sus might meet those of whom Matthew speaks without being seen 
by those of Luke; and though those of Mark at first tell no one 
from fear, the rest, and they themselves afterwards, might commu- 
nicate what they had seen to the disciples.{ On hearing the report 
brought by several women, Peter, according to Luke, straightway 
goes to the grave, finds it empty and turns away wondering. But 
according to the hypothesis which we are now detailing, Mary Mag- 
dalene had run back a considerable time before the other women, 
and had brought with her to the grave Peter and John. Thus Pe- 
ter, first on hearing the imperfect intelligence of Mary Magdalene 
that the grave was empty, must have gone thither with John; and 
subsequently, on the account of the angelic appearance brought by 
the other women, he must have gone a second time alone: in which 
case it would be particularly surprising that while his companion 
arrived at a belief in the resurrection of Jesus on the very first visit, 
he himself had not attained further than wonder even on the second. 
Besides, as the Fraymentist has already ably shown, the narrative 
in the third gospel of the visit of Peter alone, and that in the fourth 
of the visit of Peter and John, are so strikingly similar even in 
words, § that the majority of commentators regard them as referring 


* Michaelis, S.117. + Michaelis, S. 146.—Celsus stumbled at this difference re- 
specting the number of the angels and Origen replied that the evangelists mean different 
angels: Matthew and Mark the one who had rolled away the stone, Luke and John those 
who were commissioned to give information to the women, c. Cels. v.56.  { Paulus, in 
loc. Matth. 2 I suljoin the table sketched by the Fragmentist (ut sup. S. 477 £): 

“1, Lucke xxiv. 12: Peter ran to the grave, &dpapev. 

John xx. 4: Peter and Jobn ran, ttorxov. 
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to a single visit, Luke having only omitted to notice the companion 
of Peter: in support of which opinion they can appeal to Luke 
xxiv. 24, But if the visit of the two apostles, occasioned by the 
return of Mary Magdalene, be one and the same with that oc- 
casioned by the return of the other women, then the return of the 
women is also not a double one; if however they returned in com- 
pany with each other, we have a contradiction. After the two apos- 
tles are returned without having seen an angel, Mary, who remains 
behind, as she looks into the grave, all at once sees two. What a 
strange playing at hide and seek must there have been on the part 
of the angels, according to the harmonistic combination of these nar- 
ratives! First only one shows himself to one group of women, to 
another group two show themselves; both forthwith conceal them- 
selves from the disciples; but after their departure both again be- 
come visible. To remove these intermissions Paulus has placed the 
appearance presented to Mary Magdalene before the arrival of the 
two disciples: but by this violent transposition of the order chosen 
by the narrator, he has only confessed the impossibility of thus in- 
corporating the various evangelists with each other. Hereupon, as 
Mary Magdalene raises herself from looking into the grave and turns 
round, she sees Jesus standing behind her. According to Matthew, . 
Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, when they 
had already set out on their way to the city, consequently when they 
were at some distance from the grave. Thus Jesus would have first 
appeared to Mary Magdalene alone, close to the grave, and a second 
time when she was on her way from thence, in the company of 
another woman. In order to avoid the want of purpose attaching 
to the repetition of an appearance of Jesus after so short aa interval, 
commentators have here called in the above supposition, that Mary 
Magdalene had previously separated herself trom the women of 
whom Matthew speaks:* but in that case, since Matthew has be- 
sides Mary Magdalene only the other Mary, it would have been only 
one woman to whom Jesus appeared on the way from the grave: 
whereas Matthew throughout speaks of several (amjvrnoev avzaic), 
To escape from this restless running to and fro of the disciples 
and the women, this phantasmagoric appearance, disappearance, and 
reappearance of the angels, and the useless repetition of the appear- 
ances of Jesus before the same person, which result from this har- 
monistic method, we must consider each evangelist by himself: we 
then obtain from each a quiet picture with simple dignified features; 
one visit of the women to the grave, or according to John, two; one 


2. Luke v. 12: Peter looked in, rapaxtywag. 
John v. 5: John looked in, rapaxinpag. 

8. Luke v. 12: Peter saw the clothes ling alone, BAénet ra OYdma Keiueva pova. 
John v.6, 7: Peter saw the clothes lie, and the napkin not lying with the clothes : 

Oewpel ra SVdvia Keipeva, cal Td covddpioy ob peta Tov dVovinv Keipevor. 

4. Luke v. 12: Peter went home, am7A3e mpdg éavrdv. 

John v. 10: Peter and John went home again, am#AVov mad mpdc éavroic.” 
* Kuin6l, in Matth. p. 800 f. 
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angelic appearance; one appearance of Jesus, according to John and 
Matthew ; and one visit to the grave by one or two of the disciples, 
according to Luke and John. 

But with the above difficulties of the harmonistic method of in- 
corporation as to the substance, there is associated a difficulty as to 
form, in the question, how comes it, under the presuppositions of 
this mode of viewing the gospels, that from the entire series of oc- 
currences, each narrator has sclected a separate portion for himself,— 
that of the many visits and appearances not one evangelist relates 
all, and scarcely one the same as his neighbour, but for the most part 
each has chosen only one for representation, and each again a dif- 
ferent one? The most plausible answer to this question has been 
given by Griesbach in a special treatise on this subject.* He sup- 
poses that each evangelist recounts the resurrection of Jesus in the 
manner in which it tirst became known to him; Jolin received the 
first information from Mary Magdalene, and hence he narrates only 
what he learned from her; to Matthew (for without doubt the dis- 
ciples, as strangers visiting the feast, resided in different quarters 
of the city,) the first news was communicated by those women to 
whom Jesus himself appeared on their way from the grave, and 
hence he relates only what these had experienced. But here this 
explanation already founders on the facts, that in Matthew, of the 
women who sce Jesus on their way homeward, Mary Magdalene is 
onc; and that in Jolin, Mary Magdalene, after her second visit to 
the grave, in which Jesus appeared to her, no longer went to John 
and Peter alone, but to the disciples in general, and communicated 
to them the appearance she had seen and the commission she had 
received: 30 that Matthew in any case must also have known of the 
appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene.t Further, when, according 
to this hypothesis, Mark narrates the history of the resurrection as he 
had learned it in the house ot his mother who lived in Jerusalem 
(Acts xi. 12.); Luke, as he had received it from Joanna, whom he 
alone mentions: we cannot but wonder at the tenacity with which, 
according to this, each must have clung to the narrative which he 
had happened first to receive, since the resurrection of Jesus must 
have, been the subject of all others on which there was the most 
lively interchange of narratives among his adherents, so that the 
ideas concerning the first tidings of the event must have tound their 
level. ‘To remove these difficulties, Griesbach has farther supposed, 
that the disciples had it in their intention to compare the discordant 
accounts of the women and reduce them to order; when, however, 
the resuscitated Jesus himself appeared in the midst of them, they 
neglected this, because they now no longer founded their faith on 
the assertions of the women, but on the appearances which they had 
themselves witnessed: but the more the information of the women 


* Prog. de funtibus, unde Evangelistae suas de resurrectiune Domini narrationes 
hauserint. Opusc. acad. ed. Gabler, Vol. 2, p. 241 & ¢ Comp. Schneckenburger, ut 
sup. S. G4 f. Anm, 
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fell into the background, the less conceivable is it, how in the sequel 
each could so obstinately cling to what this or that woman had 
chanced first to communicate to him. . 

If then the plan of incorporation will not lead to the desired end,* 
we must try that of selection, and inquire whether we must not ad- 
here to one of the four accounts, as pre-eminently apostolic, and by 
this rectify the others; in which inquiry here as elsewhere, from the 
essential equality of the external evidence, only the internal charac- 
ter of the separate narratives can decide. 

From the number of those accounts concerning the first intelli- 
gence of the resurrection of Jesus which have any claim to the rank 
of autoptical testimonies, modern criticism has excluded that of the 
first gospel ;f and we cannot, as in other instances, complain of this 
disfavour as an injustice. For in many respects the narrative of the 
first gospel here betrays itself’ to have been carricd a step farther in 
traditional development than that of the other gospels. First, that 
the miraculous opening of the grave is seen by the women—if indeed 
Matthew intends to say this—could scarcely, had it really been the 
case, have been so entirely lost from remembrance as it is in the 
other evangclists, but might very well be formed gradually in tra- 
dition; further, that the rolling away of the stone was effected by 
the angel, evidently reats only on the combination of one who did 
not know any better means of answering the question, how the great 
stone was removed from the grave, and the guards taken out of the 
way, than to use for both purposes the angel presented to him in the 
current narratives of the appearance witnessed by the women; to 
which he added_ the earthquake as a further embellishment of the 
scene. But besides this, there is in the narrative of Matthew yet 
another trait, which has any thing but an historical aspect. After 
the angel has already announced the resurrection of Jesus to the 
women, and charged them to deliver to the disciples the message 
that they should go into Galilce, where they would see the risen 
one: Jesus himaclt meets them and repeats the message which they 
are to deliver to the disciples. This is a singular superfluity. Je- 
sus had nothing to add to the purport of the message which the an- 
gel had given to the women: hence he could only wish to confirm 
it and render it more authentic. But to the women it needed no 
further confirmation, for they were already filled with great joy by 
the tidings of the angel, and thus were believing; while for the dis- 
ciples even that contirmation did not suffice, for they remained in- 
credulous even to the account of those who assured them that they 
had seen Jesus, until they had seen him themselves. Thus it ap- 
pears that two different narrations, as to the first news of the resur- 
rection, have here become entangled with each other; the one rep- 
resenting angels, the other, Jesus himself, as the medium by which 


* On this subject comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 245; Ammon, Fortbildung 
des Christenthums zur Weltreligion, 2,1,S.6; Theile, z Biogr. Jesu, §37. + Schulz, 
iiber dus Abendmahl, S. 321 f; Schneckenburger, ut sup. S. 61 f : 
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the women were informed of the event and sent with a message to 
the disciples :—the latter evidently the later tradition. 

The pre-eminence in originality denied to the narrative of Mat- 
thew, is here as elsewhere awarded to that of John. Traits so char- 
acteristic, says Luicke, as that on the visit to the grave the other 
disciple went faster than Peter and came to the spot before him, 
attest the authenticity of the gospel even to the most sceptical. But. 
the matter has yet another aspect. It has been already remarked, 
at an earlier point of our inquiry, that this particular belongs to the 
effort, which the fourth gospel exhibits in a peculiar manner, to place 
John above Peter.* We may now discuss the point with more 
ticularity, by comparing the account in Luke already mentioned of 
the visit of Peter to the grave, with the account in the fourth gospel 
of the visit of the two disciples. According to Luke (xxiv. 12.), 
Peter runs to the grave: according to John (xx. 3 ff.), Peter and 
the favourite disciple go together, but so that the latter runs faster, 
and comes first to the grave. In the third gospel, Peter stoops 
down, looks into the sepulchre, and sees the linen clothes: in the 
fourth, John does this, and sees the same. In the third gospel 
nothing is said of an entering into the grave: but the fourth m 
Peter enter first, and look more closely at the linen clothes, then 
John also, and the latter with the result that he begins to believe in 
the resurrection of Jesus.f That in these two narratives we have 
one and the same incident, has been above shown probable from 
their similarity even in the expressions. Thus the only question is: 
which is the original narrative, the one nearest to the fact? If that 
of John: then must his name have been gradually lost out of the 
narrative in the course of tradition, and the visit to the grave as- 
cribed to Peter only; which, since the importance of Peter threw 
all others into the shade, is easily conceivable. We might rest con- 
tented with this conclusion, regarding these two parallel narratives 
by themselves: but in connexion with the whole suspicious position 
which the fourth gospel assigns to John in relation to Peter, the 
contrary relation of the two narratives must here again be held the 
more probable. As in the entrance into the high priest’s palace, so 
in the visit to the grave of Jesus, only in the fourth gospel is John 
given as a companion to Peter; as in the former case it is he who 
gains an entrance for Peter, so in the latter he runs before him and 
casts the first glance into the grave, a circumstance which is repeat- 
edly mentioned. That afterwards Peter is the first to enter into 
the grave, is only an apparent advantage, which is allowed him out 
of deference to the common idea of his position: for after him John 
also enters, and with a result of which Peter could not boast, namely, 
that he believed in the resurrection of Jesus, and thus was the first 
who attained to that degree of faith. From this effort to make John 


* Vid. pag. 348, 374. + Concerning this sense of éricrevoev, and its not being 
contradicted by oimw yup jdeoay THv ypag7y x. T. A. (v.9), see the correct view in Lucke 
in loc. 
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the first-born among the believers in the resurrection of Jesus, may 
also be explained the divergency, that according to the narrative of 
the fourth gospel alone, Mary Magdalene hastens back to the two 
disciples betore she has yet seen an angel. For had she beforchand 
witnessed an angelic appearance, which she would not any more than 
the women in Matthew have mistrusted, she would have been the 
first believer, and would have won the precedence of John in this 
respect: but this is avoided by representing her as coming to the 
two disciples immediately after perceiving the emptiness of the grave, 
and under the disquietude excited in her by this circumstance. This 
presupposition serves also to explain why the fourth gospel makes 
the women returning from the grave go, not to thie disciples in gen- 
eral, but only to Peter and John. As, namely, the intelligence which, 

“according to the original narrative, was brought to all the disciples, 
occasioned, according to Luke, only Peter to go to the grave, and as 
moreover, according to Mark (v. 7), the message of the women was 
destined more especially for Peter: the idea might easily be formed, 
that the news came to this disciple alone, with whom the object of 
the fourth evangelist would then require that he should associate 
John. Only after the two disciples liad come to the grave, and his 
John had attained faith, could the author of the fourth gospel intro- 
duce the appearances of the angel and of Jesus himself, which were 
said to have been granted to the women. That instead of these col- 
lectively he names only Mary Magdalene—although, as has been 
earlier remarked, he xx. 2. presupposes at least a subsequent meet- 
ing between her and other women—this might certainly, under other 
circumstances, be regarded as the original representation, whence 
the synoptical one arose by a process of generalization: but it might 
just as well be the case that the other women, being less known, 
were eclipsed by Mary Magdalene. ‘The description of the scene 
between her and Jesus, with the non-recognition of him at the first 
moment, &c., certainly does honour to the ingenuity and pathos of 
the author ;* but here also there is an unhistorical superfluity simi- 
lar to that in Matthew. For here the angels have not, as in the 
other evangelists, to announce the resurrection to Mary Magdalene, 
and to make a disclosure to her; but they merely ask her, Why 
weepest thou? whereupon she complains to them of the disappear- 
ance of the body of Jesus, but, without waiting for any further ex- 
planation, turns round and secs Jesus standing. ‘Thus as in Mat- 
thew the appearance of Jesus, since it is not represented as the prin- 
cipal and ettective one, is a superfluous addition to that of the angel: 
so here, the angelic appearance is an idle, ostentatious introduction 
to the appearance of Jesus. 

If we turn to the third account, that of Mark, to ascertain whether 
he may not perhaps be the nearest to the fact: we find it so inco- 
herent, and composed of materials so little capable of being fitted 
together, that such a relation is not to be thought of. After it has 


* Weisse is of a different opinion, ut sup. §. 855 Aum. 
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been already narrated that early in the morning of the day succeed- 
ing the Sabbath the women came to the grave of Jesus, and were 
informed by an angel of his resurrection, but out of fear said nothing 
to any one of the appearance which they had seen (xvi. 1—8): at 
v. 9, as if nothing had previously been said either of the resurrec- 
tion or of the time at which it happened, the narrator proceeds: 
Now when Jesus ras risen early the first day of the week, he ap- 
peared first to Mary Magdalene out of whom he had cast seven 
devils, dvaotac dé Tpwt mpOTY caBBdrwy eddvn Tp@tov Mapia Ty May- 
daAnrg. This statement also does not suit the foregoing narrative, 
because this is not formed on the supposition of an appearance spe- 
cially intended tor Mary Magdalene: on the contrary, as she is said 
to be informed by an angel of the resurrection of Jesus, together 
with two other women, Jesus could not have appeared to her before- 
hand; while afterwards, on her way to the city, she was in compan 
with the other women, when according to Matthew they were 
actually met, by Jesus. Whether on this account we are to 
the end of the gospel of Mark, from v. 9, as a later addition,® is in- 
deed doubtful, trom the want of decisive critical grounds, and still 
more from the abruptness of the conclusion époBeirro yap, for they 
were afraid, which the gospel would then present; but in any case 
we have here a narrative which the author, without any clear idea 
of the state of the fact and the succession of the events, hastily com- 
ei out of the heterogeneous elements of the current legend, which 
ie knew not how to manage. 

In the narrative of Luke there would be no special difficulty: 
but it has a suspicious element in common with the others, namely, 
the angelic appearance, and moreover, in a twofold form. What 
had the angels to do in this scence? Matthew tells us: to roll away 
the stone froin the grave; on which it has already been remarked 
by Celsus, that according to the orthodox presupposition, the Son of 
God could find no such aid necessary for this purpose:¢ he might 
indeed find it suitable and becoming. In Mark and Luke the angels 
appear more as having to impart information and commissions to the 
women: but as, according to Matthew and Jolin, Jesus himself ap- 
esa immediately after, and repeated those commissions, the de- 
ivery of them by angels was superfluous. Hence, nothing remains 
but to say: the angels belonged to the embellishment of the great 
scene, as celestial attendants who had to open to the Messiah the 
door by which he meant to issue forth; as a guard of honour on the 
spot from which the once dead had just departed with recovered 
lite. But here occurs the question: docs this species of pomp exist 
in the real court of God, or only in the childish conception formed 
of it by antiquity ? 


~™® As Paulus, Fritzsche, Credner, Einleit, 1,349. Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 
1, 2, S.199 fA middle view in Hug. Eink in das N. T. 2, §69. F Orig. c. Cells. v. 
52: 6 yap Tov Yeo mai, o¢ Lower. abe édivaro dvoifa Tov odgov, GAA’ edeipSy GAAow axe 
KLVCOVTOC THY TETPAY. 
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Hence commentators have laboured in various ways to trans- 
form the angels in the history of the resurrection into natural ap- 
pearances. Setting out from the account of the first gospel in 
which the angel is said to have @ form or countenance like light- 
ning, ldéa wo dotpany, and to effect the rolling away of the stone 
and the prostration of the guards, while an earthquake is connected 
with his appearance: it no longer lay far out of the way to think 
of a flash of lightning, which struck the stone with force sufficient 
to shatter it, and cast the guards to the earth; or of an earthquake 
which, accompanied by flames bursting out of the ground, produced 
the same effect; in which case the flames and the overwhelming 
force of the phenomenon were taken by the watching soldiers for 
an angel.* But partly the circumstance that the angel seated him- 
self on the stone after it had been rolled away, partly, and still 
more decidedly, the statement that he spoke to the women, renders 
this hypothesis insufficient. Hence an effort has been made to 
complete it by the supposition that the sublime thought, Jesus is 
risen! which on the discovery that the grave was empty began to 
arise in the women and gradually to subdue their first doubts, was 
ascribed by them, after the oriental mode of thought and language, 
to an angel.t But how comes it that in all the gospels the angels 
are represented as clothed in white, shining garments? Is that 
too an oriental figure of speech? The oriental may indeed describe 
a good thought which occurs to him as being whispered to him by 
an angel: but to depict the clothing and aspect of this angel, passes 
the bounds of the merely figurative even among orientals. the 
description of the first soapel ths supposed lightning might be called 
to aid, in the conjecture that the effect thereby produced on the 
senses of the women was ascribed by them to an angel, which, 
with reference to that lightning, they depicted as one clothed in 
shining garments. But according to the other evangelists, the roll- 
ing away of the stone, ex Aypothesi by the lightning, was not seen 
by the women; on the contrary, when they went or looked into the 
grave, the white forms appeared to them in a perfectly tranquil 
position. According to this, it must have been something within 
the grave which suggested to them the idea of white-robed angels. 
Now in the grave, according to Luke and John, there lay the white 
linen clothes in which the body of Jesus had been wrapt: these, 
which were recognised simply as such by the more composed and 
courageous men, might, it is said, by timid and excited women, in 
the dark grave and by the deceptive morning twilight, be easily 
mistaken for angels.{ But how should the women, whe must have 
expected to find in the grave a corpse enveloped in white, be 
prompted by the sight of these clothes to a thought so strange, 


* Schuster, in Eichhorn’s allg. Bibliothek, 9, S. 1034 ff. ; Kuindl, in Matth. p. 799. 
t Friedrich, iber die Engel in der Auferstehungsgeschichte. In Eichhorn’s allg. Billioth. 
6,8. 700 t£ Kuinol, ut sup. { ‘Thus a treatise in Eichhorn’s allg. Bibl. 8, S. 629 ff, 
and ia Schmidt's Bibl 2, & 545 f.; also Bauer, hebr. Myth. 5, 8 259. 
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and which then lay so remote from their anticipations, as that they 
might be an angel who would announce to them the resurrection 
of their deceased master? It has been thought in another quarter 
quite superfluous here to advance so many ingenious conjectures as 
to what the angels may have been, since, among the four narr- 
tives, two expressly tell us what they were: namely, natural men, 
Mark calling his angel a young man, veavioxov, Luke his two 
angels, two men, dvdpag dvo.* Whom then are we to suppose these 
men to have been? Here again a door is opened for the suppo- 
sition of secret colleagues of Jesus, who must have been unknown 
even to the two disciples :—these men seen at the grave may have 
been the same who met him in the so-called Transfiguration, per- 
haps Essenes, white being worn by this sect,—or whatever else of 
the like conjectures the antiquated pragmatism of a Babrdt or Ven- 
turini has to offer. Or will it rather be chosen to suppose a purely 
accidental meeting? or, lastly, with Paulus, to leave the matter in 
an obscurity, from the midst of which, so soon as it is endeavoured 
to clear it up by definite thoughts, the two forms of the secret 
colleagues invariably present themselves? A correct discernment 
will here also rather recognise the forms of the Jewish popular 
conception, by which the primitive Christian tradition held it neces- 
sary to glorify the resurrection of its Messiah; a recognition, which 
at once solves in the most simple manner the differences in the 
number and modes of appearance of those celestial beings.t 

Herewith, however, it is at the same time acknowledged that 
we can succeed no better with the plan of selection than with that 
of incorporation ; but must rather confess, that in all the evangelical 
accounts of these first tidings of the resurrection, we have betore us 
nothing more than traditional reports.} 


§ 138. APPEARANCES OF THE RISEN JESUS IN GALILEE AND IN 
JUDEA, INCLUDING THOSE MENTIONED BY PAUL AND BY 
APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS. 


THE most important of all the differencés in the history of the 
resurrection turns upon the question, what locality did Jesus design 
to be the chicf theatre of his appearances after the resurrection? 
The two first gospels make Jesus, before his death, when retiring 
to the Mount of Olives, utter this promise to his disciples: After 
L am risen again I will go before you into Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 
32.; Mark xiv. 28.); the same assurance is given to the women 


* Paulus, exeg, Handb. 3, B. S. 829, 55, 60,62. + Fritzsche, in Marc. in loc., 
Nemo—quispiam primi temporis Christianis tam dignus viders poterat, qui de Messia in ti- 
tam reverso nuntium ad homines perferrct, quam angelus, Dei minister, divinorumque const 
horum interpres et adjutor. Then on the differences in relation to the number of the angels, 
&e.: Nimirum insperato Jesu Dfessiae in vitam reditui miracula adyjecere alii alia, quae 
Keangelistace religiose, quemadmodum ab suis auctoribus acceperant, literis mandaruat. 
¢ Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, 8. 254 
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by the nee on the morning of the resurrection, with the addition: 
there shall ye see him (Matt. xxviii. 7.; Mark xvi. 7.); and in 
Matthew, besides all this, Jesus in his own person commissions 
the women to say to the disciples: that they go into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me (xxviii. 10.). In Matthew the journey of 
the disciples into Galilee, with the appearance of Jesus which they 
there witnessed (the only one to the disciples recorded by this 
evangelist), is actually narrated in the sequel. Mark, after de- 
scribing the amazement into which the women were thrown by the 
angelic appearance, breaks off in the enigmatical manner already 
mentioned, and appends some appearances of Jesus, which,—as the 
first happens immediately after the resurrection, and therefore neces- 
sarily in Jerusalem, and no change of place is mentioned before the 
succeeding ones, while the earlier direction to go into Galilee 1s 
lost sight of,—must all be regarded as appearances in and around 
Jerusalem. John knows nothing of a direction to the disciples to 
go into Galilee, and makes Jesus show himself to the disciples on 
the evening of the day of resurrection, and again eight days after, 
in Jerusalem; the concluding chapter, however, which forms an 
aia to his gospel, deneribes an appearance by the Sea of Ga- 
lilee. In Luke, on the other hand, not only is there no trace of 
an appearance in Galilee, Jerusalem with its environs being made 
the sole theatre of the appearances of Christ which this gospel re- 
lates; but there is also put into the mouth of Jesus when, on the 
evening after the resurrection, he appears to the assembled disciples 
in Jerusalem, the injunction: ¢arry ye in the city of Jerusalem 
(in the Acts i. 4, more definitely expressed by the negative, chat 
they should not depart from Jenusalen until ye be endued with 
power from on high (xxiv. 49.). Here two questions inevitably 
arise: lst, how can Jesus have directed the disciples to journey 
into Galilee, and yet at the same time have commanded them to 
remain in Jerusalem until Pentecost? and 2ndly, how could he 
refer them to a promised appearance in Galilee, when he had the 
intention of showing himself to them that very day in and near 
Jerusalem ? 

The first contradiction which presents itself more immediately 
between Matthew and Luke, has by no one been more pointedly 
exhibited than by the Wolfenbattel Fragmentist. If, he writes, 
it be true, as Luke says, that Jesus appeared to his disciples in Je- 
rusalem on the day of his resurrection, and commanded them to re- 
main there, and not to depart thence until Pentecost: then is it 
false that he commanded them within the same period to journey 
into Galilee, that he might appear to them there, and vice versa.* 
The harmonists indeed affected to regard this objection as unimpor- 
tant, and only remarked briefly, that the injunction to remain in a 
city was not equivalent to an arrest, and did not exclude walks and 
excursions in the neighbourhood; and that Jesus merely forbade 


*® In Lessing's Beitragen, ut sup. & 4835. 
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course of the day have embraced another purpose. aeons to 
Paulus,* an indication of such an original intention is found in 
Luke, in the travelling of Jesus towards Emmaus, which lay in the 
direction of Galilee; while the reason for the alteration of plan is 
supposed by the same expositor, with whom in this instance Ols- 
hausen agrees,t to have been the unbelief of the disciples, as more 
paricaarly manifested to Jesus on occasion of the journey to Em- 
maus. Ilow so erroneous a calculation on the part of Jesus can 
consist with the orthodox view of his person, is Olshausen’s care; 
but even regarding him in a purely human character, there appears 
no sufficient reason for such a change of mind. Especially after Je- 
sus had been recognised by the two disciples going to Emmaus, he 
might be certain that the testimony of the men would so accredit 
the assertion of the women, as to lead the disciples with at least 
a glimmering ray of faith and hope into Galilee. But in general, 
if a change of mind and a diversity of plan in Jesus before and after 
that change, really existed: why does no one evangelist take any 
notice of such a retractation? Why does Luke speak as if he knew 
nothing of the original plan; Matthew, as if he knew nothing of a 
subsequent alteration; John, as if the principal theatre of the ap 
pearances of the risen Jesus had been Jerusalem, and he had on 
by way of supplement at length showed himself in Galilee? Lastly, 
why does Mark speak so as to make it evident that, having gathered 
the original direction to go into Galilee from Matthew, and the suc- 
ceeding appearances in Serieulem and its environs from Luke or 
elsewhere, he was unable, nor did he even make the attempt, in any 
way to reconcile them; but placed them together as he found them, 
rough hewn and contradictory. 

According to this we must agree with the latest criticism of the 
gospel of Matthew, in acknowledging the contradiction between it 
and the rest in relation to the locality of the appearances of Jesus 
after the resurrection: but, it must be asked, can we also approve the 
verdict of this criticism when it at once renounces the representation 
of the first gospel in favour of that of the other evangelists.§ It, 
setting aside all presuppositions as to the apostolic origin of this or 
that gospel, we put the question: which of the two divergent ac- 
counts is the best adapted to be regarded as a traditional moditication 
and development of the other? we can here refer, not merely to the 
general nature of the accounts, but also to a single point at which 
the two touch cach other in a characteristic manner. This 1s the 
address ot the angel to the women, in which according to all the 
synoptists Galilee is mentioned, but in a different way. In Mat- 
thew the angel, as has been already noticed, says ot Jesus: he goeth 
before you into Gulilee,—lo, I have told you, (xxviii. 7.) zpodyet 
vuag el¢ tiv TadtAaiav—ldod eizov ipiv. In Mark he says the same, 


* Schneckenburger, Gber den Urspr, des ersten kanon, Evang. S17 f. + Exeg, 
Handb, 3. B, 8. 835. $ Bibl Comm, 2, 8 524,  § This is done by Schulz, ther das 
Abendmahl, §. 321; Schneckenburger, ut sup. 
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the author may in the interim have been on many points otherwise 
informed, than when he composed his first work. That this was 
actually the case with Luke in relation to that part of the life of 
Jesus which followed his resurrection, we shall have reason to be 
convinced when we come to the history of the ascension: and this 
conclusion removes all ground for interposing nearly five weeks be- 
tween the épayer, v. 43, and elme d2, v. 44, in defiance of their ob- 
viously immediate connexion; at the same time, however, it does 
away with the possibility of reconciling the opposite commands of 
Jesus in Matthew and Luke by a distinction of times. 

Meanwhile, even admitting that this contradiction might be in 
some way or other removed, still, even without that express com- 
mand which Luke mentions, the mere facts as narrated by him and 
his predecessor and successor, remain irreconcileable with the in- 
junction which Jesus gives to the disciples in Matthew. For, asks 
the Fragmentist, if the disciples collectively twice saw him, spoke 
with him, touched him, and ate with him, in Jerusalem; how can 
it be that they must have had to take the long journey into Galilee 
in order to see him?* ‘The harmonists, it is true, boldly reply: 
when Jesus causes his disciples to be told that they will see him in 
Galilee, it is by no means said that they will see him nowhere else, 
still less that they will not see him in Jerusalem.t But, the Frag- 
mentist might rejoin, after his manner: as little as one who says 
to me, go to Rome, there you shall see the Pope, can mean that the 
Pope will indeed first come through my present place of residence, 
so as to be seen by me here, but afterwards I must yet go to Rome, 
in order to sce him again there: so little would the angel in Mat- 
thew and Mark, if he had had any anticipation of the appearance in 
Jerusalem on the very same day, have said to the disciples: go into 
Galilee, there will Jesus show himself to you; but rather: be com- 
forted, you shall yet sce him here in Jerusalem before evening. 
Wherefore the reference to the more remote event, when there was 
one of the same kind close at hand? wherefore an appointment by 
means of the women, for the disciples to meet Jesus in Galilee, if 
the latter foresaw that he should on the same day personally speak 
with the disciples? With reason does the latest criticism insist on 
what Lessing had previously urged; namely, that no rational person 
would make an appointment with his friends through a third party 
for a joyful reunion at a distant place, if he were certain of seeing 
them repeatedly on the same day in their present locality.$ If thus 
the angel and Jesus himself, when they in the morning by means 
of the women directed the disciples to go into Galilee, cannot yet 
have known that he would show himself to them on the evening of 
the same day in and near Jerusalem: he must in the morning have 
still held the intention of going immediately into Galilee, but in the 


® Ut sup. 8.486. + Griesbach, Vorlesungen iber Hermeneutik des N. T., mit An- 
wendung auf die Leidens- und Auferstehungsgesch. Christi, herausgegeLen von Steiner, 
8 314. ¢{ Duplik, Werke, 6. B. 8. 352. 
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course of the day have embraced another purpose. According to 
Paulus,* an indication of such an original intention is found in 
Luke, in the travelling of Jesus towards Emmaus, which lay in the 
direction of Galilee; while the reason for the alteration of plan is 
supposed by the same expositor, with whom in this instance Ols- 
hausen agrees,f to have been the unbelief of the disciples, as more 
parGcailarly manifested to Jesus on occasion of the journey to En- 
maus. How so erroneous a calculation on the part of Jesus can 
consist with the orthodox view of his person, is Olshausen’s care; 
but even regarding him in a purely human character, there appears 
no sufficient reason for such a change of mind. Especially after Je- 
sus had been recognised by the two disciples going to Emmaus, he 
might be certain that the testimony of the men would so accredit 
the assertion of the women, as to lead the disciples with at least 
a glimmering ray of faith and hope into Galilee. Bat in general, 
if a change of mind and a diversity of plan in Jesus before and after 
that change, really existed: why does no one evangelist take any 
notice of such a retractation? Why does Luke speak as if he knew 
nothing of the original plan; Matthew, as if he knew nothing of a 
subsequent alteration; John, as if the principal theatre of the a 
pearances of the risen Jesus had been Jerusalem, and he had ale 
by way of supplement at length showed himself in Galilee? Lastly, 
why does Mark speak so as to make it evident that, having gathered 
the original direction to go into Galilee from Matthew, and the suc- 
ceeding appearances in Fenian and its environs from Luke or 
elsewhere, he was unable, nor did he even make the attempt, in any 
way to reconcile tliem; but placed them together as he found them, 
rough hewn and contradictory. 

According to this we must agree with the latest criticism of the 
gospel of Matthew, in acknowledging the contradiction between it 
and the rest in relation to the locality of the appearances of Jesus 
after the resurrection: but, it must be asked, can we also approve the 
verdict of this criticism when it at once renounces the representation 
of the first gospel in favour of that of the other evangelists.§ If, 
setting aside all presuppositions as to the apostolic origin of this or 
that gospel, we put the question: which of the two divergent ac- 
counts is the best adapted to be regarded as a traditional moditication 
and development of the other? we can here refer, not merely to the 
general nature of the accounts, but also to a single point at which 
the two touch each other in a characteristic manner. This is the 
address of the angel to the women, in which according to all the 
synoptists Galilee is mentioned, but in a different way. In Mat- 
thew the angel, as has been already noticed, says of Jesus: he goeth 
before you into Galilee,—lo, I have told you, (xxviii. 7.) mpodye 
buag ele tiv TadtAaiav—Idod eivov tiv. In Mark he says the same, 


* Schneckenlurger, iver den Urspr. des ersten kanon. Evang. & 17 f. ¢ Exeg, 
Handb, 3. B, 8 835.  ¢ Bibl. Comm, 2, 8,524, § This is done by Schulz, Qbher das 
Abendmahl, 8. 321; Schneckenburger, ut sup. 
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except that instead of the latter addition, by which in Matthew the 
cael seeks to impress his own words on the women, he has the ex- 
pression: as he said unto you, Kabwe einev piv, with which he re- 
fers to the earlier prediction of Jesus concerning this circumstance. 
If we first compare these two representations: the confirmatory I 
have told you, eixov vpiv, might easily appear superfluous and nu- 
gatory ; while on the other hand the reference to the earlier predic- 
tion of Jesus by Ae said, eizev, might seem more appropriate, and 
on this the conjecture might be founded that perhaps Mark has here 
the correct and original phrase, Matthew a variation not unaccom- 
anied by a ‘dian deratanding ® But if we include the account of 
uke in the comparison, we find here, as in Mark, the words: re- 
member how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee pynoOnre, 
wg EAgAnoev tuiv Ext Ov év 7G Tadsdalg, a reference to an earlier pre- 
diction of Jesus, not however referring to Galilee, but delivered in 
Galilee. Here the question occurs: is it more probable that Galilee, 
from being the designation of the locality in which the prophecy of 
the resurrection was uttered, should at a later period be erroneously 
converted into a designation of the locality where the risen one would . 
appear; or the contrary? In order to decide this, we must ascer- 
tain in which of the two positions the mention of Galilee is the more 
intrinsically suited to the context. Now that on the announcement 
of the resurrection it was an important point whether and where the 
risen Jesus was to be seen, is self evident; it was of less moment, 
in referring to an earlier prediction, to specify where this prediction 
was uttered. Hence from this comparison of the passages it might 
already be held more probable that it was originally saith tie angels 
directed the disciples to go into Galilee, there to see the risen one 
(Matth.) ; but afterwards, when the narratives of the appearances of 
Jesus in Judea had gradually supplanted those in Galilee, a different 
turn was given to the mention of Galilee in the address of the angel, 
so as to make it imply that already in Galilee Jesus had predicted 
his resurrection (Luke); whereupon Mark appears to have taken a 
middle course, since he with Luke refers the ei7ov (changed into 
eimev) to Jesus, but wjth Matthew retains Galilee as the theatre, 
not of the earlier prediction of Jesus, but of the coming appearance. 
If we next take into consideration the general character of the 
two narratives and the nature of the case, there exist the same ob- 
jections to the supposition that Jesus after his resurrection appeared 
" several times to his disciples in and near Jerusalem, but that the 
remembrance of this fact was lost, and the same arguments in favour 
of the opposite supposition, as we have respectively applied to the 
analogous alternatives in relation to the various journeys to the 
feasts and Judwan residences of Jesus.t That the appearances of 
the risen Jesus in Jerusalem should undesignedly, that 1s, by a total 


* On which account Michaelis, 8 118 f., is of opinion that elzey was the original 
reading in Matthew also, Comp, Weisse, die evang, Gesch, 2,8 347 f. + Vid. page 
273, 357, 
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obliteration of them from the minds of individuals, have sunk into 
oblivion in Galilee, where according to this presupposition the tra- 
dition of Matthew was formed, is difficult to conceive, both from the 
pre-eminent importance of these appearances, which, as for example 
those before the assembled eleven and before Thomas, involved the 
surest attestations of the reality of his resurrection, and also from 
the organizing influence of the community in Jerusalem ; while that 
the Judean appearances of Jesus were indeed known in Galilee, but 
intentionally suppressed by the author of the first gospel, in order 
to preserve the honour for his province alone, would presuppose an 
exclusivism, an opposition of the Galilean Christians to the church 
at Jerusalem, of which we have not the slightest historical trace. 
The other contrary possibility, that perhaps originally only Galilean 
appearances of the risen Jesus were known, but that tradition grad - 

y added appearances in Judea and Jerusalem, and that at length 
these completely supplanted the former, may on many grounds be 
heightened into a probability. First, as respects the time, the tidings 
of the resurrection of Jesus were the more striking, the more im- 
mediately his appearances followed on his burial and resurrection : 
if however he first appeared in Galilee, such an immediate sequence 
‘ of the events could not exist; further, it was a natural idea that the 
resurrection of Jesus must have been attested by appearances in 
the place where he died; lastly, the objection that Jesus after his 
pretended resurrection only appeared to his own friends, and in a 
comer of Galilee, was in some degree repelled when it could be 
alleged that on the contrary, he walked as one arisen from the dead 
in the metropolis, in the midst of his furious enemies, though indeed 
he was neither to be taken nor seen by them. But when once 
several appearances of Jesus were laid in Judea and Jerusalem, the 
appearances in Galilee lost their importance, and might thenceforth 
either be appended in a subordinate position, as in the fourth gospel, 
or even be entirely overlooked, as in tne third. This result, drawn 
from the possible mode of legendary formation, not being opposed, 
as in the inquiry concerning the theatre of the ministry of the living 
Jesus, by a contrary one drawn from the circumstances and designs 
of Jesus: we may, in contradiction to the criticism of the day, de- 
cide in favour of the first gospel, whose account of the appearance 
of the risen Jesus recommends itself as the more simple and free 
from difficulty.* 

As regards the appearances of the risen Jesus taken singly, the 
first gospel has two: one on the morning of the resurrection to the 
women (xxvili. 9 f.), and one, the time of which is undetermined, 
betore the disciples in Galilee (xxviii. 16 f.). Mark, in what is in- 
deed a merely summary statement, enumerates three: the first, to 


* The opinion that the true locality of the appearances of the risen Jesus before the 
disciples was Galilee, is concurred in by Weisse, 2, S. 858 ff.; but in accordance with his 
fundamental supposition concerning the synoptical gospels, he gives the preference to the 
narrative of Mark before that of Matthew. 
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Mary Magdalene on the morning of the resurrection (xvi. 9 f:); a 
second, to two disciples going into the country (xvi. 12); and a 
third, to the eleven as they sat at meat, doubtless in Jerusalem (xvi. 
14.), Luke narrates only two appearances: that before the disciples 
going to Emmaus on the day of the resurrection (xxiv. 13 ff.), and 
the last, before the eleven and other disciples in Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to xxiv. 36 ff, on the evening of the same day, according to the 
Acts i. 4 ff. forty days later; but when the travellers to Emmaus, 
on rejoining the apostles, are greeted by them, before Jesus has ap- 
peared in the midst of them, with the information: the Lord is risen 
andeed, and hath appeared to Simon (xxiv. 34.): here a third ap- 
pearance is presupposed, which was granted to Peter alone. John 
has four such appearances: the first to Mary Magdalene at the grave 
(xx. 14 ff.); the second to the disciples when the doors were shut 
(xx. 19 ff.); the third, likewise in Jerusalem, eight days later, when 
Thomas was convinced (xx. 26 ff.); the fourth, of which the time 
is unspecified, at the Galilean sea (xxi.). But here we have also 
to take into consideration a statement of the apostle Paul, who 1 Cor. 
xy. 5 ff., if we deduct the appearance of Christ granted to himself, 
enumerates five appearances after the resurrection, without however 
giving any precise description of them: one to Cephas; one to the 
twelve; one before more than five hundred brethren at once; one 
to James; and lastly, one before all the apostles. 

Now how shall we make an orderly arrangement of these various 
appearances? The right of priority is, in John, and still more ex- 
pressly in Mark, claimed for that to Mary Magdalene. The second 
must have been the meeting of Jesus with the women returning 
from the grave, in Matthew; but as Mary Magdalene was likewise 
among these, and there is no indication that she had previously seen 
Jesus, these two appearances cannot be regarded as distinct, but 
rather as one under two different garbs. Paul, who in the above 
named passage speaks as if he meant to enumerate all the appear- 
ances of the resuscitated Christ, of which he knew, omits the one 
in question ; but it may perhaps be said in explanation of this, that 
he did not.choose to adduce the testimony of women. As the order 
in which he enumerates his Christophanies, to judge from the suc- 
cession of eira and évera and the conclusion with éoyaroy, appears 
to be the order of time ;* according to him tne appearance before 
Cephas was the first that happened betore aman. ‘This would agree 
well with the representation of Luke, in which, the journeyers to 
Emmaus, on rejoining the disciples in Jerusalem, are met by them 
with the information that Jesus is really arisen and has appeared to 
Simon, which might possibly be the case before his interview with 
those two disciples. As the next appearance, however, according 
to Luke, we must number that last named, which Paul would not 
mention, perhaps because he chose to adduce only those which were 
seen by apostles, and from among the rest only those which hap- 


* Vid. Billroth’s Commentar, in loc. 
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pened before great masses of witnesses, or more probably, because 
it was unknown to him. Mark xvi. 12 f. evidently refers to the 
same appearance ; the contradiction, that while in Luke the assem- 
bled disciples meet those coming from Emmaus with the eee 
exclamation: the Lord is risen, &c., in Mark the disciples are sai 

to have remained incredulous even to the account of those two wit- 
nesses, probably proceeds from nothing more than an exaggeration 
of Mark, who will not lose his hold of the contrast between the 
most convincing appearances of Jesus and the obstinate unbelief of 
the disciples. “The appearance on the way to Emmaus is in Luke 
immediately followed by that in the assembly of the eleven and 
others. This is generally held to be identical with the appearance 
before the ¢welve mentioned by Paul, and with that which John 
narrates when Jesus on the evening after the resurrection entered 
while the doors were closed among the disciples, out of whose 
number, however, Thomas was wanting. It is not fair to urge in 
opposition to this identification the eleven of Luke, as at variance 
with the statement of John that only ten apostles were present, any 
more than the éwelve of Paul, from which number Judas at least 
must be deducted; moreover the similar manner in which the two 
evangelists describe the entrance of Jesus by éoTy év péow avTov 
and éorn el¢ 7d péoov, and the greeting cited in both instances: 
elpjvn vutv, appear to indicate the identity of the two appearances ; 
nevertheless, it we consider that the handling of the body of Jesus, 
which in John first happens eight days later, and the eating of the 
broiled fish, which John assigns to the still later appearance in Ga- 
lilee, are connected by Luke with that scene in Jerusalem on the 
day of the resurrection: it is evident that either the third evangelist 
has here compressed several incidents into one, or the fourth has 
divided one into several—whichever alternative may be chosen. 
This appearance before the apostles in Jerusalem however, as has 
been above remarked, according to Matthew could not have hap- 
pened, since this evangelist makes the eleven journey to Galilee in 
order to sec Jesus. ‘Mark, and Luke in his gospel, annex the 
ascension to this appearance, and thus exclude ail subsequent ones. 
As the next appearance, the apostle Paul has that before five 
hundred brethren, which is generally regarded as the same with the 
one which Matthew places on a mountain in Galilee:* but at this 
only the eleven are stated to have been present, and moreover the 
discourse of Jesus on the occasion, consisting principally of official 
instructions, appears more suited to this narrow circle. Paul next 
adduces an appearance to James, of which there is also an apocry- 
phal account, in the Hebrew gospel of Jerome, according to which 
however it must have been the first of all.t Here there would be 


* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B. S. 897; Olshausen, 2, S. 541. ¢ Hieron. de viris 
illustr. ii.: vangelium quoque, quod appellatur secundum Hebraeos,—post resurrectionem 
Salvatoris refert: Dominus autem, postquam dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis (apparently 
in relation to the watch at the grave, which is here represented as a sacerdotal instead of 
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space for that appearance in which, according to the fourth gosped 
oe days after the resurrection of Jesus, Thomas was convinced ; 
wherewith Paul would closely agree, if his expression, ¢o all the 
apostles, toig droaréAolc macy (v. 7), which he uses in relation to 
this appearance, were really to be understood of a full assembly of 
the eleven in distinction from the earlier one, when Thomas was 
not present: which however, as Paul, according to the above pre- 
supposition, had described this also as an appearance before the 
twelve, is impossible; on the contrary, the apostle intends as well 
by the dwdexa, twelve, as by ol dréctoAa mdvzec, all the apostles, 
the collective body of apostles, (whose proper number was then 
indeed incomplete by one man,) in opposition to the individuals 
(Cephas and James) of whom in each case he had just before spoken, 
as having witnessed a Christophany. If however we were never- 
theless to regard the fifth appearance of Jesus according to Paul as 
identical with the third in John: it would only be the more clearly 
evident that the fourth of Paul, before the five hundred brethren, 
cannot have been the one in Galilee recorded by Matthew. For as, 
in John, the third took place in Jerusalem, the fourth in Galilee: 
Jesus and the apostles must in that case have gone into Galilce 
after the first appearances in Jerusalem, and have met on the 
mountain; then have returned to Jerusalem where Jesus showed 
himself to Thomas; then again have proceeded into Galilee where 
the appearance by the sea occurred: and lastly, have once more 
returned to Jerusalem for the ascension. In order to avoid this 
useless journeying backwards and forwards, and yet to be able to 
combine those two appearances, Olshausen lays the appearance be- 
fore Thomas in Galilee: an inadmissible violence, since not only is 
there no mention of a change of place between this and the foregoing, 
which is by implication represented as happening in Jerusalem, but 
the place of assembly is in both instances described in the same 
manner; nay, the addition, the doors being shut, will not allow the 
supposition of any other locality than Jerusalem, because in Galilee, 
where there was less excitement against Jesus from the enmity of 
the pricsthood, there cannot be supposed to have been the same 
reasoa for that precaution, in the fear of the Jews. Thus, first 
where the Judean appearances close with that happening eight days 
after the resurrection, we should obtain room to insert the Galilean 
appearances of Matthew and John. But these have the peculiar 
position, that each claims to be the first, and that of Matthew at 
the same time the last.* By the tenor of his whole narrative, and 


a Roman guard ; vid. Credner, Beitrige zur Einl. in das N. T. S. 406 f.), trit ad Jacobum 
et apparuit et. Juraverat enim Jacobus, se non comesturum panem ab tlla hora, qua biberat 
calicem Domini, donec videret eum resurgentem a dormientibus (on the inconceivableness of 
such a vow, despairing as the disciples were, comp. Michaelis, S. 122.). Rursusque post 
poululum: Afferte ait Dominus, mensam ef panem. Statimque additur: Tulit panem et 
benedixit ac fregit, et dedit Jacobo justo et dizi et: frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
ressurrexit filius hominis a dormientibus. 
* Lessing, Duplik, 8. 449 f. ‘ 
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expressly by adding, after the statement that the a went to 
2 mountain in Galilee, the words: where Jesus appointed 
them, ov erdgato avroic o ’I., Matthew marks this appearance as the 
one to which Jesus had referred on the morning of the resurrection, 
first by the angel, and then in his own person; but no one concerts 
a second meeting in a particular place, leaving the first undeter- 
mined: consequently, as an unforeseen earlier meeting is incompat- 
ible with the evangelical idea of Jesus,* that meeting, since it was 
the concerted one, was also the first in Galilee. If thus the ap- 
pearance at the sea of Tiberias in John, cannot possibly be placed 
before that on the mountain in Matthew: so the latter will just as 
little suffer the other to follow it, since it is a formal leave-taking 
of Jesus from his disciples. Moreover, it would be more than ever 
difficult to understand how the appearance in Jol:n could be made 
out, in accordance with the evangelist’s own statement, to be the 
third ¢avépwore of the risen Christ before his disciples (xxi. 14.), if 
that of the first gospel must also be supposed to precede it. Mean- 
while, even allowing the priority to the former, this numerical notice 
of John remains sufficiently perplexing. We might, it is true, 
deduct the appearances before the women, because, though John 
hiniself narrates that to Mary Magdalene, he does not take it into 
his account; but if we number that to Cephas as the first, and that 
on the way to Emmaus as the second: then this Galilean appear- 
ance, as the third, would tall between the above and that before the 
cleven on the evening of the resurrection, which would presuppose 
a rapidity of locomotion totally impossible; nay, if that appearance 
before the assembled eleven is the same with the one at which, 
according to John, Thomas was absent, the third appearance of 
John would fall before his first. Perhaps, however, when we con- 
sider the expression: showed himself to his disciples, EpavepwOy 
Tot¢ paOnraic avrov, we ought to understand that John only numbers 
such appearances as happened before several disciples at once, so 
that those before Peter and James should be deducted. In that 
case, we must number as the first, the appearance to the two dis- 
ciples going to Emmaus; as the second, that betore the assembled 
eleven on the evening of the resurrection: and thus in the eight 
days between this and the one before Thomas, the journey into 
Galilee would fall somewhat more conveniently,—but also the third 
appearance of Jolin would fall before his second. Perhaps, then, 
the author of the fourth gospel held the two disciples whom Jesus 
met on the way to Emmaus too small a number, to entitle this 
Christophany to rank as a davepovoba toic pabyraic, On this sup- 
position the entrance of Jesus among the assembled disciples in the 
evening would Le the first appearance; hereupon the five hundred 
brethren to whom Jesus showed himself at once would surely be 
numerous enough to be taken into the reckoning: so that the Ga- 
lilean appearance of Jolin, that is, his third, must be inserted after 


* As Kern admits, Hauptthats, Tab. Zeitschr. 1836, 3, S. 57. 
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this, but then it would still fall before that to Thomas and all the 
apostles, which John enumerates as the second. Perhaps, however, 
the appearance of Jesus before the five hundred is to be placed later, 
so that after that entrance of Jesus among the assembled disciples 
would first follow the scene with Thomas, after this the appearance 
at the sea of Galilee, and only then the sight of Jesus granted to 
the five hundred. But if the appearance before Thomas is to be 
reckoned the same with the fifth in Paul’s enumeration, this apostle 
must have reversed the order of his two last appearances, a trans- ° 
position for which there was no reason: on the contrary, it would 
have been more natural to place last the appearance before the five 
hundred brethren, as the most important. 

Thus nothing remains but to say: John understood under the 
word p#aOnTal¢ merely a greater or a smaller assembly of the apostles; 
but among the five Kandel there was no apostle; hence he omitted 
these also, and thus correctly numbered tlie appearance at the sea 
of Tiberias as the third: if indeed this could have happened before 
the one on the mountain in Galilee, which, we have seen, to be in- 
conceivable. ‘The above expedients resorted to by way of accom- 
modation are in part ridiculous enough: but Kern has lately sur- 
passed them all by a suggestion which he advances with great con- 
fidence, namely, that J olin here intends to number, not the appear- 
ances, but the days on which appearances took place, so that tovro 
j0n tpitov épavepwOn 6 'l. roig pabntaic, this is now the third time 
that Jesus showed ceeg A to the disciples, means: now had Jesus 
already appeared to his disciples on three separate days: namely, 
four times on the day of the resurrection; then once eight days after; 
and now again some days later.* Renouncing such expedients, noth- 
ing remains but to acknowledge that the fourth evangelist numbers 
only those appearances of Jesus to his disciples, which he had him- 
self narrated ; and the reason of this can scarcely have been that the 
rest, from some cause or other, appeared to him less important, but 
rather that he knew nothing of them.f And again, Matthew with 
his last Galilean appearance, can have known nothing of the two in 
Jerusalem recorded by John; for if in the first of these ten apostles 
had been convinced of the reality of the resurrection of Jesus, and 
in the second Thomas also: it could not have becn that at that later 
appearance on the mountain in Galilee some of the eleven (for only 
these are represented by Matthew as going thither) still doubted (of 
62 édioracav, v.17). Lastly, if Jesus here delivered to his disciples 
the final command to go into all the world teaching and baptizing, 
and gave them the promise to be with them until the end of the ex- 
isting age, which is manifestly the tone of one who is taking leave: 
he cannot subsequently, as is narrated in the introduction to the 
Acts, have communicated to tliem his last commands and taken leave 
of them at Jerusalem. According to the conclusion of the gospel of 


* Hauptthatsachen, ut sup.S 47. ¢ Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 3, & 205, 
210; Weise, die evang. Gesch 2, S. 409. 
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Luke, this farewell departure on the contrary occurs much earlier 
than can be supposed in accordance with Matthew; and in the close 
of the gospel of Mark, where Jesus is represented as parting from 
his disciples in Jerusalem on the very day of his resurrection, partly 
the same words are put into his mouth as, according to Matthew, 
are spoken in Galilce, and in any case later than on the day of the 
resurrection. The fact, that the two books of the same author, Luke, 
diverge so widely from each other in relation to the time during 
which Jesus appeared to his disciples after his resurrection, that one 
determines this time to have been a singlé day, the other, forty days, 
cannot be taken into more particular consideration until we have 
reached a farther point of our inquiry. 

Thus the various evangelical writers only agree as to a few of 
the appearances of Jesus after his resurrection; the designation of 
the locality in one excludes the appearances narrated by the rest; 
the determination of time in another leaves no space for the narra- 
tives of his fellow-evangelists ; the enumeration of a third is given 
without any regard to the events reported by his predecessors; lastly, 
among several appearances recounted by various narrators, each 
claims to be the last, and yet has nothing in common with the others. 
Hence nothing but wilful blindness ean prevent the perception that 
no one of the narrators knew and presupposed what another records; 
that each again had heard a different account of the matter; and 
that consequently at an early period, there were current only uncer- 
tain and very varied reports concerning the appearances of the risen 
Jesus.* ; 

This conclusion, however, does not shake the passage in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians which, (it being undoubtedly genuine,) 
was written about the year 59 after Christ, consequently not 30 
years after his resurrection. On this authority we must believe that 
many members of the primitive church who were yet living at the 
time when this epistle was written, especially the apostles, were con- 
vineed that they had witnessed appearances of the risen Christ. 
Whether this involves the admission that some objective reality lay 
at the foundation of these appearances, will hereafter become the 
subject of inquiry ; concerning the present point, the divergencies 
of the evangelists, especially in relation to the locality, the passage 
of Paul offers nothing decisive, since he has given no particular de- 
scription of any of those appcarances. 


§ 139. QUALITY OF THE BODY AND LIFE OF JESUS AFTER THE 
RESURRECTION. 


But how are we to represent to ourselves this continuation of 
the lite of Jesus after the resurrection, and especially the nature of 


* Comp. Kaiser, bibl, Theol. 1, S. 254 ff.; De Wette, ut sup.; Ammon Fortbildung, 
2, 1, Kap. 1; Weisse, die evang. Uesch., 2, tes Buch. 
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his body in this period? In order to answer this question we must 
once more cast a glance over the separate narratives of his appear- 
ances when risen. 

According to Matthew, Jesus on the morning of the resurrection 
meets (dt7qvTnoev) the women as they are hastening back from the 
grave; they recognize him, embrace his feet in sign of veneration, 
and he speaks to them. At the second interview on the Galilean 
mountain the disciples see him (ld6vre¢), but some still doubt, and 
here also Jesus speaks to them. Of the manner in which he came 
and went, we have here no precise information. 

In Luke, Jesus joins the two disciples who are on their way from 
Jerusalem to the neighbouring ea of Emmaus (éyyioag ovvero- 
pevero avroic); they do not recognize him on the way, a circumstance 
which Luke attributes to a subjective hindrance produced in them 
by a higher influence (of d¢6aApol aitady éxparovvro, Tov p1) emeyvevas 
avTov), and only Mark, who compresses this event into few words, 
to an objective alteration of his form (év érépg pop¢q7). On the way 
Jesus converses with the two disciples, after their arrival in the vil- 
lage complies with their invitation to accompany them to their lodg- 
ing, sits down to table with them, and proceeds according to his 
wont to break and distribute bread. In this moment the miracu- 
lous spell is withdrawn from the eyes of the disciples, and they 
know him:* but in the same moment he becomes invisible to them 
(dpavroc éyévero ar’ dn Just as suddenly as he here vanished, 
he appears to have shown himself immediately after in the assembly 
of the disciples, when it is said that he all at once stood in the midst 
of them (orn év péow avtay), and they, terrified at the sight, sup- 
posed that they saw a spirit. To dispel this alarming idea, Jesus 
showed them his hands and feet, aiid invited them to touch him, 
that by feeling his jlesh and bones they might convince themselves 
that he was no spectre; he also caused a piece of broiled fish and 
of honeycomls to be brought to him, and ate it in their presence. 
The appearance to Simon is in Luke described by the expression 
«$6; Paul in the first epistle to the Corinthians uses the same 
verb for all the Christophanies there enumerated, and Luke in the 
Acts comprises all the appearances of the risen Jesus during the 
forty days under the expressions érravdépevoc (i. 3.) and éupavi yevéo- 
Oat, (x. 40.). In the same manner Mark describes the appearance 
to Mary Magdalene by é¢dvn, and those to the disciples on the way 
to Emmaus and to the eleven by é¢avepw6y. John describes the 
appearance at the sea of Tiberias by épavépwoev éavrdy, and to all 
the Christophanies narrated by him he applies the word épavepwOn. 
Mark and Luke add, as the close of the earthly life of the risen Je- 
sus, that he was taken away from before the eyes of the disciples, 
and (by a cloud, according to Acts i. 9.) carried up to heaven. 


® That it was the marks of the nails in the hands, which became visible in the act 
of breaking bread, by which Jesus was recognized (Paulus, exeg. Handb., 8. B, S. 882; 
Kuindl, in Luc. p. 734.) is without any intimation in the text. 
88 
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In the fourth gospel Jesus first stands behind omg Magdalene 
as she is turning away from the grave; she, however, does not rec- 
ognize him even when he speaks to her, but takes him for the gar- 
dencr, until he (in the tone so familiar to her) calls her by her name. 
When on this she attempts to manifest her veneration, Jesus pre- 
vents her by the words: Zouch me not, pi pov drrov, and sends her 
with a message to the disciples. The second appearance: of Jesus 
in John occured under peculiarly remarkable circumstances. The 
disciples were assembled, from tear of the hostile Jews, with closed 
doors: when all at once Jesus came and stood in the midst of them, 
jhe them, and presented—apparently to their sight only—his 
ands and feet, that they might recognize him as their crucified 
master. When Thomas, who was not present, refused to be con- 
vinced by the account of his fellow-disciples of the reality of ‘this 
appearance, and required for his satisfaction himself to see and 
touch the wounds of Jesus: the latter, in an appearance eight days 
after, granted him this proof, making him touch the marks of the 
nails in his hands and the wound in his side. Lastly, at the ap- 
pearance by the sca of Galilee, Jesus stood on the shore in the 
morning twilight, without being known by the disciples in the ship, 
asked them for fish, and was at length recognized by John, through 
the rich draught of fishes which he procured them ; still, however, 
the disciples, when come to land, did not venture to ask him whether 
it were really he. Hereupon he distributed among them bread and 
fish, of which he doubtless himself partook, and finally held a con- 
versation with John and Peter.* 

Now the general ideas which may be formed of the life of Jesus 
after his resurrection are two: either it was a natural and perfectly 
human life, and accordingly his body continucd to be subject to the 
physical and organic laws; or his life was already of a higher, super- 


* The part of this conversation which relates to John, has already (2 116) been consid- 
ered. In that relating to Peter, the thrice repeated question of Jesus: Lovest thou me? has 
reference, according to the ordinary opinion, to hia as often repeated denial; but to the 
words: When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest, but 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shalt gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not, dre ng vewrepog, Esavvves oeaurov Kai wepterarete Srrov P8edec: 
drav dé ynpaonc, éxreveig tag xeipag cov Kui GAAog ce Gwoet nai oloe drrov ob Gérete (v. 18 
f.), the evangelist himself gives the interpretation, that Jesus spoke them to Peter, signi- 
Syt'g by what death he should glorify God. We must here have alluded to the crucifixion, 
which, accordiny to the ecclesiastical legend, (Tertull de prescr. her. xxxvi. Easeb. H. 
E. ii. 25.) was the death suffered by this apostle, and to which in the intention of the 
evangelist the words Follow me, v. 20 and 22 (i. e. follow me in the same mode of death) 
also appear to puint. But precisely the main feature in this interpretation, the stretching 
forth of the hands, is here so placed as to render a reference to crucifixion impossible, 
namely, before the leading away against the will; on the other hand, the girding, which 
can only signify Linding for the purpose of leading away should stand before the stretch- 
ing forth of the hands on the cross, If we set aside the interpretation which, as even Liacke 
(S. 703) admits, is given to the words of Jesus ex eventu by the narrator: they appear to 
contain nothing nore than the commonplace of the helplessness of age contrasted with the 
activity of youth, for even the phrase, shall carry thee whither thou wouldest not, does not 
outstep this comparison. But the author of John xxi., whether the words were known to 
him as a declaration of Jesus or otherwise, thought them capable of being applicd in the 
manner of the fourth gospel, as a latent prophecy of the crucifixion of Peter. 
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human character, and his body supernatural and transfigured: and 
the accounts, taken unitedly, present certain traits to which, on the 
first view, each of these two ideas may respectively appeal. The 
human form with its natural members, the possibility of being known 
by means of them, the continuance of the marks of the wounds, the 
human speech, the acts of walking and breaking bread,—all these 
appear *to speak in favour of a perfectly natural life on the part of 
Jesus even after the resurrection. If it were possible still to demur 
to this, and to conjecture, that even a higher, heavenly corporealit 
might give itself such an aspect and perform such functions: all 
doubts must be quelled by the further statement, that Jesus after 
the resurrection consumed earthly food, and allowed himself to be 
touched. Such things are fade! ascribed even to higher beings in 
old nyths, as for example, eating to the heavenly forms from whom 
Abraham received a visit (Gen. xviii. 8.), and nal pability to the God 
that wrestled with Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 24 ff.): but it must never- 
theless be insisted that in reality both these conditions can only be- 
long to material, organized bodies. Hence not only the rationalists, 
but even orthodox expositors, consider these particulars as an irre- 
fragable proof that the body and life of Jesus after the resurrection 
must be regarded as remaining still natural and human.* This 
opinion is further supported by the remark, that in the state of the 
risen Jesus there is observable precisely the same progress as might 
be expected in the gradual, natural cure of a person severcly 
wounded. In the first hours after the resurrection he is obliged to 
remain in the vicinity of the grave; in the afternoon his strength 
suffices for a walk to the neighbouring village of Emmaus; and only 
later is he able to undertake the more distant journcy into Galilee. 
Then also in the permission to touch his body there exists the re- 
markable gradation, that on the morning of the resurrection Jesus 
forbids Mary Magdalene to touch him, because his wounded body 
was as yet too suffering and sensitive; but eight days later, he him- 
self invites Thomas to touch his wounds. ven the circumstance 
that Jesus after his resurrection was so seldom with his disciples 
and for so short a time, is, accordmg to this explanation, a proof 
that he had brought from the grave his natural, human body, for 
-such an one would necessarily teel so weak from the wounds and 
torture of the cross, as always after short periods of exertion to re- 
quire longer intervals of quiet retirement. 

But the New Testament narratives, as we have seen, also con- 
tain particulars which favour the opposite idea of the corporeality 
of Jesus after the resurrection: hence the advocates of the opinion 
hitherto detailed must undertake so to interpret these apparently 
antagonistic features that they may no longer present a contradic- 
tion. Here it may seem that the very expressions by which the 
appearances of Jesus are ordinarily introduced, as «p67, used of the 


* Paulus, exeg. Handb, 3, B, S, 834 f; L. J. 1, B.S 265 f.; Ammon, ut sup, ; 
Hase, L. J. 3 149; Michaelis, ut sup., 3,251 f, Comp, also Neander, L, J. Chr. 8 650, 
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appearance in the burning bush (Exod. iii. 2, LXX.); dmruvdperoe, 
of the appearance of the angel in Tobit, xii. 19. ; épdvn, of the an- 
gelic appearances in Matt. 1. and ii, mae | seem already to point to 
something supernatural. As still more decided indications, the idea 
of a natural going and coming which may be presupposed in some 
scenes, is contradicted in others by a sudden appearance and dis- 
appearance; the supposition of an ordinary human body is*opposed 
by the frequent non-recognition on the part of friends, nay, by the 
express mention of another form, étépa popp?; above all, the pal- 
pability of the body of Jesus appears to be opposed by the capability 
which, according to the first impression from the text, is lent to 
him in John, namely, that of entering through closed doors. But, 
that Mary Magdalene mistook Jesus at first for the gardener, is 
thought even by commentators who ordinarily are not diffident of 
the miraculous, to be most probably accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that Jesus had borrowed clothes from the gardener, who very 
likely dwelt near to the grave; moreover, say these writers, both in 
this instance and in the journey to Emmaus, the disfiguration of the 
countenance of Jesus by the sufferings of crucifixion may have con- 
tributed to prevent his being recognized, and these two circum- 
stances are alone to be understood from the expression érépa poppy} 
another form, in Mark.* As to the disciples going to Emmaus, ia 
the joyful astonishment caused by the sudden recognition of him 
whom they had believed dead, Jesus, it is said, may easily have 
withdrawn from them unobserved in the most natural manner; 
which, however, they, to whom the whole fact of the resuscitation 
of Jesus was a miracle, might regard as a supernatural disappear- 
ance.t Nor, we are told, do the expressions: éo77 év péow avTav 
or el¢ Tb péoor, he stood in the midst of them, especially in John, 
where they are accompanied by the ordinary words 7)A0ev he came, 
and épxerat he comes, imply anything supernatural, but merely the 
startling arrival of one who had just been spoken of, without his 
being expected; and the assembled disciples took him for a spirit, 
not because he entered in a miraculous manner, but because they 
could not believe in the real resuscitation of their deceased master. t 
Lastly, even the trait which is supposed to be decisive against the 
opinion that the body of the risen Jesus was a natural and human 
one,—the coming when the doors were shut &pxec0at Oupdv nexdeo- 
pévwv in John,—has long been interpreted even by orthodox theo- 
logians so as no longer to present any obstacle to that opinion. We 
will not discuss explanations such as that of Heumann, according 
to which the doors were not those of the house in which the dis- 
ciples were assembled, but the doors of Jerusalem in general, and 
the statement that they were shut is an intimation of its having 
been that hour of the night in which it was customary to close the 


* Tholuck, in loc., comp. Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B. S. 866, 881. A similar natu- 
ral explanation has lately been adopted by Licke from Hug. + Paulus, ut sup. S. 882. 
{ Paulus, ut sup. S. 883,93; Lucke, 2, S. 684 f. 
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doors, while the fear of the Jews represents the motive, not for the 
closing of the doors, but for the assembling of the disciples. Apart 
‘from these expedients, Calvin himself pronounces the opinion that 
the body of the risen Jesus passed per medium ferrum et asseres, 
to be pueriles argutie, for which the text gives no occasion, sinco 
it does not say that Jesus entered per janwas clausas, but only 
that he suddenly appeared among his disciples, cum clause essent 
janue.* Still Calvin upholds the entrance of Jesus of which Jolin 
here speaks as a miracle, which must consequently be supposed to 
consist in this, that Jesus entered cum fores clause fuissent, sed 

Domino veniente subito patuerunt ad nutum divine majesta- 
tis ezus.t While more modern orthodox divines only contend for 
the {eas definite position, that in the entrance of Jesus some miracle 
took place, its precise character being unascertained :{ Rationalism 
has found means entirely to banish the miraculous from the event. 
The closed doors, we are told, were opened to Jesus by human 
hands; which John omits to notice, only because it is understood 
as a matter of course, nay, it would have been absurd of him to 
say: they opened the doors for him, and he went in.§ 

But in thus interpreting the words Epxyera: rv Oupdy xexAeropévw, 
theologians have been by no means unprejudiced. Least of all Cal- 
vin; for when he says, the papist maintain a real penetration of the 
body of Jesus through closed doors in order to gain support for their 
tenet that the body of Christ is immense, and contained in no place, 
ut corpus Christi ummensum esse, nullogue loco contineri obtineant : 
it is plain that he combats that interpretation of the words of John 
merely to avoid giving any countenance to the offensive doctrine of 
the ubiquity of Christ’s body. The more modern expositors, on 
the other hand, were interested in avoiding the contradiction which 
to our perceptions is contained in the statement, that a body can 
consist of solid matter, and yet pass without hinderance through 
other solid matter: but as we know not whether this was also a con- 
tradiction in the view of the New Testament writers, the apprehen- 
sion of it gives us no authority to discard that interpretation, pro- 
viding it be shown to be in accordance with the text. We might 
certainly, on a partial consideration, understand the expression the 
doors being shut, tév Ovpev Kexdeopévwv as an intimation of the 
anxious state into which the disciples were thrown by the death of 
Jesus. But already the circumstance that this particular is repeated 
on the appearance of Jesus before Thomas excites doubts, since if 
the above was the only meaning, it was scarcely worth while to re- 
peat the observation.|| But as in fact in this second instance the 
above cause for the closing of the doors no longer exists, while the 
words TG” OupGv KkexAetopévev are immediately united with épyerac 


* Calvin, Comm. in Joh. in loc, p. 363 f. ed. Tholack. + Thus Suicer, Thes, s, v. 
Vipa.; comp. Michaelis, 8S. 265.  ~ Tholuck and Olshausen, in loc. § Griesbach, Vor- 
lesungen Ober Hermeneutik, S. 305; Paulus, S. 835. Comp. Licke, 2,683 ff j Vid. 
Tholuck and De Wette, in loc. . 
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he comes: what was before the most apparent meaning, namely, 
that they are intended to determine the manner of the coming of Je 
sus, is here heightened into a probability.* Further, the repeated 
statement that Jesus came when the doors were closed is again fol- 
lowed by the words orn el¢ rd péoov, which even in connexion with 
7AGev, to which they are related as a more precise determination, 
imply that-Jesus suddenly presented himself, without his approach 
having been seen: whence it is undeniably evident that the wniter 
here speaks of a coming without the ordinary means, consequently, 
of a miraculous coming. But did this miracle consist in passing 
through the boards of the doors? This is combated even by those 
who espouse the cause of miracles in general, and they confidently 
5 La to the fact, that it is nowhere said, he entered through the 
closed doors 6a tév Oupdy xexAopévwy.t But the evangelist does 
not mean to convey the precise notion that Jesus, as Michaelis ex- 
presses himself, passed straight through the pores of the wood of 
which the doors were made; he merely means that the doors were 
shut and remained so, and nevertheless Jesus suddenly stood in the 
chamber,—walls, doors, in short all material barriers, forming no 
obstacle to his entrance. Thus in reply to their unjust demand of 
us, to show them in the text of John a precise determination which 
is quite away from the intention of this writer, we must ask them 
to explain why he has not noticed the (miraculous) opening of the 
doors, if he presupposed such a circumstance? In relation to this 
point Calvin very infelicitously refers to Acts xii. 6 ff., where it is 
narrated of Peter, that he came out of the closed prison ; no one, he 
says, here supposes that the doors remained closed, and that Peter 
penetrated through wood and iron. Assuredly not: because here 
it is expressly said of the iron gate of the prison which led into the 
city, that it opened to him of its own accord (v.10). This observa- 
tion serves to give so lively and graphic an idea of the miracle, that 
our evangelist would certainly not, in two instances, have omitted 
a similar one, if he had thought of a miraculous opening of the doors. 

Thus in this narrative of John the supernatural will not admit 
ot being removed or diminished: nor is the natural explanation 
more satisfactory in relation to the expressions by which Luke de- 
scribes the coming and going of Jesus. For if, according to this 
evangelist, his coming was @ standing in the midst of the disciples, 
ovijvat év péow THY pabnTav, his going a becoming invisible to them, 
dgavro¢ yiveo6ai dn’ abrav: the concurrence of these two represen- 
tations, taken in connexion with the terror of the disciples and their 
mistaking him for a spirit, will hardly allow the supposition of any- 
thing else than a miraculous appearance. Besides, if we might per- 
haps form some idea how Jesus could enter in a natural manner 
without being observed into a room filled with men: we should still 
be at a loss to imagme how it could be possible for him, when he 


* Comp. Olshausen, 2, S. 531, Anm. t° Thus, besides Calvin, Liicke, ut sup.; 
Olshausen, 530 f. 
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sat at table at Emmaus, apparently with the two disciples alone, to 
withdraw himself from them unobserved, .and so that they were not 
able to follow him.* 

That Mark, under the words érépa popd7) understands a form 
miraculously altered, ought never to have been denicd ;¢ but this is 
& point of minor importance, because it involves only the narrator’s 
own interpretation of the circumstance which had been already stated, 
but with a different explanation, by Luke: namely, that the two 
disciples did not know Jesus. That Mary Magdalene took Jesus 
for the gardener, was hardly, in the view of the evangelist, the con- 
sequence of his having borrowed the gardener’s clothes: rather, the 
spirit of the narrative would require us to explain her not knowing 
him by supposing that her eyes were held xpateioOat Luke xxiv. 
16.), or that Jesus had assumed another form, while her taking 
him for the gardener might then be simply accounted for by the fact 
that she met the unknown man in tlie garden. Nor are we author- 
ized by the evangelical narratives to suppose a disfiguration of Je- 
sus by the sufferings of the cross, ant a gradual healing of his 
wounds. The words Zouch me not in John, if they were to be re- 
adie as a prohibition of a touch as painful, would be in contra- 

iction, not merely with Matthew, according to whom Jesus on the 
same morning—that of the resurrection—allowed the women to em- 
brace his feet, but also with Luke, according to whom he on the 
same day invited the disciples to handle him; and we must then 
ask, which representation is correct? But there is nothing at all in 
the context to intimate that Jesus forbade Mary to pouch hth from 
fear of pain; he may have done so from various motives: concern- 
ing which, however, the obscurity of the passage has hitherto pre- 
cluded any decision. 

But the most singularly perverted inference is this: that the in- 
frequent and brief interviews of Jesus with his disciples after the 
resurrection are a proof that he was as yet too weak for long and 
multiplied efforts, and consequently was undergoing a natural cure. 
On this very supposition of his needing bodily rsndanest he should 
have been not seldom, but constantly, with his disciples, who were 
those from whom he could the most immediately expect such ten- 
dance. For where are we to suppose that he dwelt in the long in- 
tervals between his appearances? in solitude? in the open air? in 
the wilderness and on mountains? That was no suitable abode for 
an invalid, and nothing remains but to suppose that he must have 
been concealed among secret colleagues of whom even his disciples 
knew nothing. But thus to conceal his real abode even from his 
own disciples, to show himself to them only seldom, and designedly 


* Olshausen, ut sup. S. 530. ¢ Comp. Fritzsche, in Marc. p. 725. ¢ See the 
various explanations in Tholuck and Licke, of whom the latter finds an alteration of the 
reading necessary. Even Weisse’s interpretation of the words (2, S. 395 ff.), although I 
agree with the general tenor of the explanation of which it forms a part, I must regard as 
a failure. 
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to present and withdraw himself suddenly, would be a kind of double 
dealing, an affectation of the supernatural, which would exhibit Je- 
sus and his cause in a light foreign to the object itself so far as it 
lies before us in our original sources of information, and only thrown 
upon it by the dark lantern of modern, yet already obsolete, con- 
ceptions. The opinion of the evangelists is no other than that the 
risen Jesus, after those short appearances among his followers, with- 
drew like a higher es into invisibility, from which, on fitting oc- 
casions, he again stept forth.* 

Lastly, on the presupposition that Jesus by his resurrection re- 
turned to a purely natural existence, what conception must be formed 
of his end? In consistency he must be supposed, whether at the 
end of a longerf or a shorter time after his resuscitation, to have died 
a natural death; and accordingly Paulus intimates that the too in- 
tensely affected body of Jesus, notwithstanding it had recovered 
from the death-like rigidity produced by crucifixion, was yet com- 
pletely worn out by natural maladies and consuming fever.{ That 
this is at least not the view of the evangelists concerning the end of 
Jesus is evident, since two of them represent him as taking leave 
of his disciples like an immortal, the others as being visibly carried 
up to heaven. Thus before the ascension, at the latest, if until then 
Jesus had retained a natural human body, it must have undergone 
a change which qualified him to dwell in the heavenly regions; the 
sediment of gross corporeality must have fallen to the earth, and 
only its finest essence have ascended. But of any natural remains 
of the ascended Jesus tlie evangelists say nothing; and as the dis- 
ciples who were spectators of his ascension must have observed them 
had there been such, nothing is left for the upholders of this opinion 
but the expedient of certain theologians of the Tubingen school, who 
regard as tlie residuum of the corporeality of Jesus, the cloud which 
enveloped him in his ascension, and in which what was material in 
him is supposed to have been dissolved and as it were evaporated.§ 
As thus the evangelists neither represent to themselves the end of 
the earthly life of Jesus after the resurrection as a natural death, nor 
mention any change undergone by his body at the ascension, and 
moreover narrate of Jesus in the interval between the resurrection 
and ascension things which are inconceivable of a natural body: they 
cannot have represented to themselves his life after the resurrection 
as natural, but only as supernatural, nor his body as material and 
organic, but only as transtigured. 

In the point of view held by the evangelists, this conception is 
not contradicted even by those particulars which the friends of the 


* Comp. cn this subject especially Weisse, ut sup. S. 339 ff.  f Brennecke, bibl. . 
Beweis, dass Jesus nach seiner Auferstehung noch 27 Jahre leibhaftig auf Erden gelebt, 
und zum Wohble der Menschheit in der Stille fort gewirkt habe. 1819. ~ Ut sup. S. 793, 
925. Comp. Briefe uber den Rationalismus, 8. 240. § Noch etwas iber die Frage : waram 
haben die Apostel Matthaus und Juhannes nicht ebenso wie die zwei Evangelisten Markus 

und Lukas die Himmelfabrt ausdricklich erziblt ? In Stiskind's Magazin, 17, S. 165 
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purely natural opinion respecting the life of the risen Jesus are ac- 
customed to urge in their support. That Jesus ate and drank was, 
in the circle of ideas within which the gospels originated, as far from 
presupposing a real necessity, as the meal of which Jehovah partook 
with two angels in the tent of Abraham: the power of eating is here 
no proof of a necessity for eating. That he caused himself to be 
touched, was the only ears mode of refuting the conjecture that 
an incorporeal spectre had appeared to the disciples; moreover, di- 
vine existences, not merely in Grecian, but also (according to the 
passage above quoted, Gen. xxxii. 24.) in Hebrew antiquity, some- 
times appeared palpable, in distinction from unsubstantial shades, 
though they otherwise showed themselves as little bound by the 
laws of materiality as the palpable Jesus, when he suddenly van- 
ished, and was able to penetrate without hindrance into a room of 
which the door was closed.t 

It is quite another question, whether on our more advanced po- 
sition, and with our more correct knowledge of nature, those two 
different classes of particulars can be held compatible with each 
other. Here we must certainly say: a body which consumes vis- 
ible food, must itself be visible; the consumption of food presupposes 
an organism, but an organism is organized matter, and this has not 
the property of alternately vanishing and becoming visible again at 
will.f More especially, if the body of Jesus was capable of being 
felt, and presented perceptible flesh and bones, it thus exhibited the 
impenetrability of matter, proper to it as solid: if on the other hand 
he was able to pass into closed houses and rooms, unhindered by 
the interposition of walls and doors, he thus proved that the impen- 
etrability of solid matter did not belong to him. Since then accord- 
ing to the evangelical accounts he must at the same time have had 
and not have had the same property: the evangelical representation 
of the corporeality of Jesus after the resurrection is manifested to be 
contradictory. And this contradiction is not of such a kind that it is 
divided among the different narrators; but the account of one and the 
same evangelist includes those contradictory features within itself. 
The brief account of Matthew, it is true, implies in the embracing of 
the feet of Jesus by the women (v. 9) only the attribute of alpabili ; 


* Joann. Damasc. de f. orth. 4, 1: el wai éyeboato Bpdceur peta Tv Gvacraoty, GAN’ 
ob vouw giceuc ob yap émeivacey olxovopiac d& Tpémy, To dAndt¢ mLoTObmEVOE Tig Gvacra- 
ces, oc arn tori 7 capt 7 madovea Kal Gvacrioa. 

+ The vagueness of the conception which lies at the foundation of the evangelical ac- 
counts is well expressed by Origen, when he says of Jesus: «al fv ye yeta rv avacraow 


. abrod dornepel tv pevyopiy tit rig maxbrytog Tov mpd Tov wa9OUE owpaTos, Kal Tod yuuviy 


TwouvTou owpatos gaivecdal yyy. After the resurrection, he existed in a form which held 
the mean between the materiality of his body before his passion, and the state of the soul when 
altogether destilute of such body. (c. Cels, ii. 62.). 

¢ Hence even Kern admits that he knows not how to reconcile that particular in 
Luke with the rest, and regards it as of later, traditional origin (Hauptthatsachen, ut sup. 
S. 50.). But what does this admission avail him, since he still has, from the narrative 
of John, the quality of palpability, which equally with the act of eating belongs to the 
“conditions of earthly life, the relations of the material world,” to which the body of the 
risen Jesus, according to Kern's own presupposition, ‘‘was no longer subjected ?” 
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without at the same time presenting an opposite one; with Mark 
the case is reversed, his statement that Jesus appeared in another 

orm (v. 12) implying something supernatural, while on the other 
iand he does not decidedly presuppose the opposite; in Luke, on 
the other hand, the permission to touch his body and the act of eat- 
ing speak as decidedly in favour of organic materiality, as the sud- 
den appearance and disappearance 8 against it; but the members 
of this contradiction come the most directly into collision in John, 
where Jesus, immediately after he has entered into the closed room 
unimpeded by walls and doors,® causes the doubting Thomas to 
touch hin. 


§ 140. DEBATES CONCERNING THE REALITY OF THE DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


THE proposition: a dead man has returned to life, is composed 
of two such contradictory elements, that whenever it is attempted 
to maintain the one, the other threatens to disappear. If he has 
really returned to life, it is natural to conclude that he was not 
wholly dead ; if he was really dead, it is difficult to believe that he 
has really become living.t 

When we form a correct opinion of the relation between soul and 
body, not abstractly separating the two, but conceiving them at 
once in their identity, the soul as the interior of the body, the body 
as the exterior of the soul, we know not how to imagine, to say noth- 
ing of comprchending, the revivification of a dead person. What 
we call the soul is the governing centre which holds in combination 
the powers and operations of the body; its function, or rather the 
soul itself, consists in keeping all other processes of which the body 
is susceptible in uninterrupted subjection to the superior unity of 
the process of organic life, which in man is the basis of his spiritual 
nature: so soon as this regulating power ceases to act, the supremacy 
in the various parts of the body is assumed by these other, inferior 
principles, whose work in its prosecution is corruption. When once 
these have acceded to the dominion, they will not be inclined to 
render it back to their former monarch, the soul; or rather this is 
impossible, because, quite apart from the question of the immortality 
of the human spirit ((rezs¢), the soul (Seele) as such ceases in the 
same moment with its dominion and activity, which constitute its 
existence ; consequently, in a revivification, even if resort be had to 
a miracle, this must consist in the direct creation of a new soul. 


* Many fathers of the church and orthodox theologians held the capability thus ex- 
hibited by Jesus of penetrating through closed doors, not altogether reconcileable with the 
representation, that for the purpose of the resurrection the stone was rolled away from the 
grave, and hence maintained: resurrezxit Christus clauso sepulchro, sive nondum ab ostio 
sepulchri reroluto per angelum lapide, Quenstedt, theol. didact. polem, 3, p. 542. 

t Comp. Schleiermacher’s Weihnachtsfeier, S. 117 f£ 
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Only in the dualism which has become popular on the subject 
of the relation between body and soul, is there any thing to favour 
the opinion of the possibility of a revivification properly so called. 
In this system, the soul in its relation to the body is represented as 
like a bird, which, though it may for a time have flown out of the 
cage, can yet be once more caught and replaced in its former abode ; 
and it is to such figures that an imaginative species of thought 
cleaves, in order to preserve the notion of revivification. But even 
in this dualistic view, the inconceivability of such an event is rather 
concealed than really diminished. For in the most abstract separa- 
tion, the co-existence of the body and soul cannot be held as indif- 
ferent and lifeless as that of a box and its contents; on the contrary, 
the presence of the soul in the body produces effects, which again 
are the conditions whereby that presence is rendered possible. ‘I'hus 
so soon as the soul has forsaken the body, there is a cessation in 
the latter of those activities which according to the dualistic idea 
were the immediate expressions of the influence of the soul; at the 
same time, the organs of these activities—brain, blood, &c. begin 
to stagnate ; a change which is coincident with the moment of death. 
Thus if it could occur to the departed soul, or be imposed on it by 
another, to re-enter its former dwelling-place: it would find this 
dwelling, even after the first moments, uninhabitable in its noblest 
parts, and unfit for use. To restore, in the same way as an infirm 
member, the most immediate organs of its activity, is an impossi- 
bility to the soul, since in order to effect any thing in the body it 
has need of the service of these very organs: thus the soul, although 
remanded into the body, must suffer it to decay, from inability to 
exercise any influence over it; or there must be added to tlie miracle 
of its reconveyance into the body, the second miracle of a restora- 
tion of the lifeless bodily organs: an immediate interposition of God 
in the regular course of nature, irreconcileable with enlightened ideas 
of the relation of God to the world. 

Hence the cultivated intellect of the present day has very de- 
cidedly stated the following dilemma: either Jesus was not really 
- dead, or he did not really rise again. 

Rationalism has principally given its adhesion to the former 
opinion. The short time that Jesus hung on the cross, together with 
the otherwise ascertained tardiness of death by crucifixion, and the 
uncertain nature and effects of the wound from the spear, appeared 
to render the reality of the death doubtful. That the agents in the 
crucifixion, as well as the disciples themselves entertained no such 
’ doubt, would be explained not only by the general difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing deep swoons and the rigidity of syncope from real death, 
but also from the low state of medical science in that age; while at 
least one example of the restoration of a crucified person appeared 
to render conceivable a resuscitation in the case of Jesus also. This 
example is found in Josephus, who informs us that of three cruci- 
fied acquaintances whose release he begged from Titus, two died 
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after being taken down from the cross, ‘but one survived.* How 
long these people had se on the cross Josephus does not mention ; 
but from the manner in which he connects them with his expedition 
to Thekoah, by stating that he saw them on his return from thence, 
they must probably have been crucified during this expedition, and 
as this, from the trifling distance of the above place from Jerusalem, 
might possibly be achieved in a day, they had in all probability not 
hung on the cross more than a day, and perhaps a yet shorter time. 
These three persons, then, can scarcely have hung much longer than 
Jesus, who, according to Mark, was on the cross from nine in the 
morning till towards six in the evening, and they were apparently 
taken down while they still showed signs of life; yet with the most 
careful medical tendance only one survived. Truly it is difficult to 
perceive how it can hence be shown probable that Jesus, who when 
taken from the cross showed all the signs of death, should have 
come to life entirely of himself, without the application of medi- 
cal skill. t 

According to a certain opinion, however, these two conditions— 
some remains of conscious life, and careful medical treatment,—were 
not wanting in the case of Jesus, although they are not mentioned by 
the evangelists Jesus, we are told, seeing no other way of puri- 
fying the prevalent messianic idea from the admixture of material 
and political hopes, exposed himself to crucifixion, but in doing so 
relied on the possibility of procuring a speedy removal from the cross 
by early bowing his head, and of being afterwards restored by the 
medical skill of some among his secret colleagues; so as to inspirit 
the people at the same time by the appearance of a resurrection.{ 
Others have at least exonerated Jesus from such contrivance, and 
have admitted that he really sank into a deathlike slumber; but 
have ascribed to his disciples a preconceived plan of producing ap- 
parent death by means of a potion, and thus by occasioning his earl 
removal from the cross, securing his restoration to life.§ But of all 


* Joseph. vita, 75: meuddeic dé urd Titov Kaicapog ovv, Kepeadiy nal xthio inrevow 
eig Kounv Tivd Oexwar 2£)0uernr, mpd¢ Katavonory, el romog émirndevog tort yapana défao- 
Vat, oc exeiVev troorpiéguy eidov moAAot¢ alyyadwtous avectavpwpévouc, Kat TPELC yrupionc 
ouripdex pol yevouevous, y2.yN0a TI Yvyyy, Kal peta daxptuv TpoceAdar Tizw eirov 'O é 
etndte extAevoey xavawpedivrac abrovg Vepareiac éxysedeotarns Tuyzeiv. kal ol piv dvo TEAev- 
Two Vepatevouerot, O dé TpiTog Enoev. And when I was sent by Titus Cesar with Cerealius 
and 1,000 horsemen, to a certain tillage called Thecoa, tn order to know whether tt weraa 
place fit for a camp, as I came back, I saw many captives crucified ; and remembered three 
of them as my former acquaintance. I was very sorry at this in my mind, and went with 
tears in my eyes to Titus, and told him of them; so he immediately commanded them to be 
taken duicn, and to have the greatest care taken of them, in order to their recovery ; yet two 
of them died under the physician's hands, while the third recovered. For the arguments of 
Paulus on this passage, sve exeg. Haudb. 3. B. S. 786; and in the Appendix, S. 929 ff. 

+ Bretschneider, Gber den angeblichen Scheintod Jesu am Kreuze, in Ulmann’s und 
Umbreit’s Studien, 1832, 3, S. 625 ff.; Hug, Beitrage zar Geschichte des Verfahrens bei 
der Todesstrafe der Kreuzigung, Freiburger Zeitschr. 7, S. 144 ff. 

¢ Babrdt, Ausfuhrung des Plans und Zwecks Jesu. Comp. on the other hand, 
Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3. B. S. 793 f. 

§ Xenodoxien, in der Abhandl.: Joseph und Nicodemus, Comp. on the other hand, 
Klaiber’s Studien der wirtemberg. Geistlichkeit, 2, 2, 8. 84 ff. 
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this our evangelical sources give no intimation, and for conjecturing 
such details we have no ground. Judicious friends of the natural 
explanation, who repudiate such monstrous productions of a system 
which remodels history at will, have hence renounced the supposition 
of any remains of conscious life in Jesus, and have contented them- 
selves, for the explanation of his revivification, with the vital force 
which remained in his still young.and vigorous body, even after the 
cessation of consciousness; and have pointed out, instead of pre- 
meditated tendance by the hands of men, the beneficial influence 
which the partly oleaginous substances applied to his body, must 
have had in promoting the healing of his wounds, and, united with 
the air in the cave, impregnated with the perfumes of the spices, in 
reawakening feeling and consciousness in Jesus ;* to all which was 
added as a decisive impulse, the earthquake and the lightning which 
on the morning of the resurrection opened the grave of Jesus.f 
Others have remarked, in opposition to this, that the cold air in a 
cave must have had any thing rather than a vivifying tendency; 
that strong aromatics in a confined space would rather have had a 
stupifying and ee influence ;{ and the same effect must have 
been produced by a flash of lightning bursting into the grave, if this 
were not a mere figment of rationalistic expositors. 
Notwithstanding all these improbabilities, which are against the 
opinion that Jesus came to life after a merely apparent death by the 
operation of natural causes, this nevertheless remains so far possible, 
that if we had secure evidence of the resuscitation of Jesus, we 
might, on the strength of such certainty as to the result, supply the 
omissions in the narrative, and approve the opinion above pre- 
sented,—with the rejection, however, of all precise conjectures. 
Secure evidence of the resurrection of Jesus, would be the attesta- 
tion of it in a decided and accordant manner by impartial witnesses. 
But the impartiality of the alleged witnesses for the resurrection of 
Jesus, is the very point which the opponents of Christianity, from 
Celsus down to the Wolfenbattel Fragmentist, have invariably 
called in question. Jesus showed himself to his adherents only: 
why not also to his enemies, that they too might be convinced, and 
that by their testimony posterity might be precluded from every 
conjecture of a designed fraud on the part of his a 2§ I can- 
not certainly attach much weight to the replies by which apologists 
have sought to repel this objection, from that of Origen, who says: 
Christ avoided the judge who condemned him, and hia enemies, 
that they might not be smitten with blindness ,|| to the opinions of 


* Paulus, exeg, Handb., 3. B.S. 785 f L.J. 1. B.S. 281 &% + Schuster, in 
Eichhorn’s allg. Bibl. 9, 8.1053.  ~ Winer, bibl. Realw. 1, 8. 674. § Orig. c. Cels. 
ii. 63: Mera ravra 6 KéAoog obx ebxaragpovntus Ta yeypaupuéva Kaxodoyav, onoiv, bri expiv, 
elen Sytuc Seiav divauy Exggvat 7eAev 6 'L., abroig Toi¢g émnpedoact nal TO KaTadixGourtt 
wal bAug xdow b¢divat.—b67 : ov yap—ent rovr’ ixéugdn THY apy, Iva Acdy. Comp. the 
Wolfenbittel Fragmentist, in Lessing, S. 450, 60, 92 ff.; Woolston, Disc. 6. Spinoza, ep. 
23, ad Oldenburg, p. 558 f. ed. Gfrurer. | Ut sup. 67: égeidero yap xat row xarade- 
waoavror xal Tov énnpseacuvtey UV Xpioros, Iva yu) tata, Jaotw capagig. 
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the modern theologians, who by their vacillation between the azser. 
tion that by such an appearance the enemies of Jesus would hare 
been compelled to believe, and the opposite one, that they would 
not have believed even on such evidence,—mutually confute on 
another.* Nevertheless, it can still be in reply to that ob- 
jection, that the adherents of Jesus, from their hopelessness which 
is both unanimously attested by the narratives, and is in 
accordance with the nature of the case, here rise to the rank of im- 
partial witnesses. If they had expected a resurrection of Jesus and 
we had then been called upon to believe it on their testimony alone: 
there would certainly be a possibility and perhaps also a probability, 
if not of an intentional deception, yet of an involuntary self-delusion 
on their part; but this possibility vanishes in proportion as the 
disciples of Jesus lost all hope after his death. Now even if it be 
denied that any one of the gospels proceeded immediately from a 
disciple of Jesus, it is still certain from the epistles of Paul and the 
Acts that the apostles themselves had the conviction that they had 
seen the risen Jesus, We might then rest satisfied with the evan- 
gelical testimonies in favour of the resurrection, were but these 
testimonies in the first place sufficiently precise, and in the second, 
in agreement with themselves and with each other. But in fact the 
testimony of Paul, which is intrinsically consistent and is otherwise 
most important, is so general and vague, that taken by itself, it does 
not carry us beyond the subjective fact, that the di&ciples were con- 
vinced of the resurrection of Jesus; while the more fully detailed 
narratives of the gospels, in which the resurrection of Jesus appears 
as an objective fact, are, from the contradictions of which they are 
convicted, incapable of being used as evidence, and in general their 
account of the life of Jesus after his resurrection is not one which 
has connexion and unity, presenting a clear historical idea of the 
subject, but a fragmentary compilation,t which presents a scries of 
visions, rather than a continuous history. 

If we compare with this account of the resurrection of Jesus, 
the precise and internally consistent attestation of his death: we 
must incline to the other side of the dilemma above stated, and be 
induced to doubt the reality of the resurrection rather than that of 
the death. ence Celsus chose this alternative, deriving the alleged 
appearance of Jesus after the resurrection, from the seli-delusion of 
the disciples, especially the women, cither dreaming or waking; or 
from what appeared to him still more probable, intentional decep- 
tion :{ and more modern writers, as, for example, the Wolfenbiittel 


* Comp. Mosheim, in his translation of the work of Origen against Celsus, on the 
passage above quoted ; Michaclis, Anm. zum fanften Fragment, S. 407.  f Hase, L. J. 
2 149; Diss: librorum sacrorum de J. Chr. a mortius recocato atyue in calum sublato nar- 
rationem cdlatis culgaribus illa atate Judaarum de morte opinionibus tnterpretari conatus 
est C. A. Frege, p. 12 f.; Weisse, die evang. Gesch. 2, S, 362 ff. t Orig. c. Cels. ii. 
53: tig Tovro eide; (the pierced hands of Jesus, and, in general, bis appearances after the 
resurrection,) yur) mapototpos, wo paré, Kal ei Tig GA2o¢ TeV ix THE avTIHE yonTeiag, 7TOE 
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Fragmentist, have adopted the accusation of the Jews in Matthew, 
namely, that the disciples stole the body of Jesus and afterwards, 
fabricated, with slender agreement, stories of his resurrection and 
subsequent appearances.* This suspicion is repelled by the remark 
of Origen, that a spontaneous falsehood on the part of the disciples 
could not possibly have animated them to so unflinching an:an- 
nouncement of the resurrection of Jesus amid the greatest perils ;t 
and it is a just argument of modern apologists that the astonishing 
revolution from the deep depression and utter hopelessness of the 
disciples at the death of Jesus, to the strong faith and enthusiasm 
with which they proclaimed him as the Messiah on the succeeding 
Pentecost, would be inexplicable unless in the interim something 
extracrdinarily encouraging had taken place—something, in fact, 
which had convinced them of his resurrection.{ But that this cause 
of conviction was precisely a real appearance of the risen Jesus,— 
that, indeed it was necessarily an external event at all—is by no 
means proved. If we chose to remain on supranatural er we 
might with Spinoza suppose that a vision was produced by miracu- 
lous means in the minds of the disciples, the object of which was to 
make evident to them, in a manner accordant with their powers of 
comprehension and the ideas of their that Jesus by his virtuous 
life had risen from spiritual death, and that to those who followed 
his example he would grant a similar resurrection.§ With one foot 
at least on the same ground stands the supposition of Weisse, that 
the departed spirit of Jesus really acted on the disciples whom he 
had lett behind ; in connexion with which he refers to the apparitions 
of spirits, the impossibility of which remains unproved.|| In order 
to escape from the magic circle of the supernatural, others have 
searched for natural external causes which might induce the belief 
that Jesus had risen and had been seen after his resurrection. The 
first impetus to this opinion, it has been conjectured, was given by 
the circumstance that on the second morning after the burial .his 
grave was found empty, the linen clothes which lay in it being taken 
first for angels and then for an appearance of the risen Jesus him- 
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self:* but if the body of Jesus was not reanimated, how are we to 
suppose that it came out of the grave? Here it would be necessary 
to recur to the supposition of a theft: unless the intimation of John, 
that Jesus on account of haste was laid in a strange grave, were 
thought available for the conjecture that perhaps the owner of the 
grave caused the corpse to be removed: which however the disciples 
must subsequently have learned, and which in any case has too 
frail a foundation in the solitary statement of the fourth gospel. 
Far more fruitful is the appeal to the passage of Paul 1 Cor. 
xv. 5 ff., as the most appropriate starting point in this inquiry, 
and the key to the comprehension of all the appearances of Jesus 
after his resurrection.t When Paul there places the Christophany 
which occurred to himself in the same series with the appearances 
of Jesus in the days after his resurrection: this authorizes us, 80 
far ag nothing else stands in the way of such an inference, to con- 
clude that, for aught the apostle knew, those earlier appearances 
were of the same nature with the one experienced by himself. Now 
with respect to the latter as narrated to us in the Acts (ix. 1 ff; 
xxii. 3 ff. ; xxvi. 12 ff.), it is no longer possible, after the analysis 
of Eichhornt and Ammon,§ to retain it as an external, objective 
appearance of the real Christ; even Neander|| docs not positively 
dare to maintain more than an internal influence of Christ on the 
mind of Paul, only appending in a very beseeching manner the 
supposition of an external appearance; and even that internal in- 
fluence he himscelt renders superfluous by detailing the causes 
which might in a natural manner produce such a revolution in the 
disposition of the man thus: the favourable impression of Christi- 
anity, of the doctrine, life and conduct of its adherents, which he 
had here and there received, especially on the occasion of the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, threw his mind into a state of excitement and 
conilict, which he might indeed for a time forcibly repress, perhaps 
even by redoubled zeal against the new sect, but which must at 
last find vent in a decisive spiritual crisis, concerning which it need 
not surprise us that in an oriental it took the forin of a Chmisto- 
phany. If according to this we have in the apostle Paul an example, 
that strong impressions from the infant Chmistian community might 
cairy an ardent mind that had long striven against it, to a pitch 
of exaltation which issued in a Christophany, and a total change 
of sentiment: surely the impression of the sublime lena! of 
Jesus would suffice to inspire into his immediate disciples, struggling 
with the doubts concerning his messiahship which his death ha 
excited in them, the experience of similar visions. They who think 
it necessary and desirable in relation to the Christophany of Paul 


* Versuch tiber die Auferstehung Jesu, in Schmidt's Bibl, 2, 4,8. 545 & + Ibid. 
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to call in the aid of external natural phenomena, as thunder and 
lightning, may also seck to facilitate the explanation of the ap- 
pearances of the risen Jesus which his immediate disciples believed 
themselves to have previously had, by the supposition of similar 
incidents.* Only it must be observed, that as Eichhorn’s expla- 
nation of the event in the life of Paul proved a failure from his 
maintaining as historical every single detail in the New Testament 
narrative, as the blindness of Paul and his cure, the vision of Ana- 
nias, &c., which he could only transform into natural occurrences 
by a very strained interpretation: so it would inevitably render 
impossible the psychological explanation of the appearances of Jesugy 
to acknowledge as historical all the evangelical narratives concerning 
them, capaci those of the tests which Thomas applied by touching 
the wounds of Jesus, and which Jesus himself afforded by taking 
material nourishment; and indeed these narratives, from the con- 
tradiction which they are shown to present, have not the slightest 
claim to such a character. The two first gospels, and our chief in- 
formant in this matter, the apostle Paul, tell us nothing of such 
tests, and it is quite natural that the Christophanies which, in the 
actual experience of the women and apostles, may have floated be- 
fore them as visions of much the same character as that which Paul 
had on the way to Damascus, when once received into tradition, 
should by reason of the apologetic effort to cut off all doubts as to 
their reality, be contaially more and more consolidated, so that 
the mute appearances became speaking ones, the ghostlike form was 
exchanged for one that ate, and the merely visible body was made 
palpable also. | 

Here however there presents itself a distinction, which seems at 
once to render the event in the history of Paul unavailable for the 
explanation of those earlier appearances. To the apostle Paul, 
namely, the idea that Jesus had risen and appeared to many persons 
was delivered as the belief of the sect which he persecuted; he had 
only to receive it into his conviction and to vivify it in his imagina- 
tion until it became a part of his own experience: the earlier dis- 
ciples, on the contrary, had before them as a fact merely the death 
of their Messiah,—the notion of a resurrection on his part they could 
nowhere gather, but must, according to our conception of the matter, 
have first produced it; a problem which appears to be beyond all 
comparison more difficult than that subsequently presented to the 
apostle Paul. In order to form a correct judgment on this subject, 
we must transport ourselves yet more completely into the situation 
and frame of mind into which the disciples of Jesus were thrown by 
hig death. During several years’ intercourse with them he had con- 
stantly impressed them more and more decidedly with the belief that 
he was the Messiah; but his death, which they were unable to re- 
concile with their messianic ideas, had tor the moment annihilated 
this belief. Now when, after the first shock was past, the earlier 
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impression began to revive: there spontaneously arose in them the 
psychological necessity of solving the contradiction between the ul- 
timate fate of Jesus and their earlier opinion of him—of adoptin 

into their idea of the Messiah the characteristics of suffering ad 
death. As, however, with the Jews of that age to comprehend 
meant nothing else than to derive from the sae scriptures: they 
turned to these, to ascertain whether they might not perhaps find in 
them intimations of a suffering and dying Messiah. Foreign as the 
idea of such a Messiah is to the Old Testament, the disciples, who 
wished to find it there, must nevertheless have regarded as intima- 
gions of this kind, all those poetical and prophetic passages which, 
like Isa. liii., Ps. xxii, represented the man of God as afflicted and 
bowed down even to death. Thus Luke states as the chief occu- 
eat of the risen Jesus in his interview with the disciples, that 
eginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them 
in all the scriptures the things concerning himself, i. e. that Christ 
ought to have suffered such things (xxiv. 26 f£.; 44 ff). When 
they had in this manner received into their messianic idea ignominy, 
suffering and death, the ignominiously executed Jesus was not lost, 
but still remained to them: by his death he had only entered into 
his messianic glory (Luke xxiv. 26.), in which he was invisibly with 
them always, even unto the end of the world (Matt. xxviii. 20.). 
But how could he fail, out of this glory, in which he lived, to give 
tidings of himself to his followers? and how could they, when their 
mind was opencd to the hitherto hidden doctrine of a dying Mes- 
siali contained in the scriptures, and when in moments of unwonted 
inspiration their hearts burned within them (Luke xxiv. 32.),—how 
could they avoid conceiving this to be an influence shed on them by 
their gloriticd Christ, an opening of their understanding by him (v. 
45), nay, an actual conversing with him ?* Lastly, how conceivable 
is it that in individuals, especially women, these impressions were 
heightened, in a purely subjective manner, into actual vision; that 
on others, even on whole assemblies, something or other of an ob- 
jective nature, visible or audible, sometimes perhaps the sight of an 
unknown person, created the impression of a revelation or appear- 
ance of Jesus: a height of pious enthusiasm which is wont to appear 
elsewhere in religious societies, peculiarly oppressed and persecuted. 
But if the crucitied Messiah had truly entered into the Aeghest form 
of blessed existence, he ought not to have left his body in the grave: 
and if in precisely such Old Testament passages as admitted of a 
typical relation to the sufferings of the Messiah, there was at the 
same time expressed the hope: thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see vorruption (Ps. xvi. 10; 
Acts ii, 27.); while in Isa. lili. 10, he who had been represented as 
led to the slaughter and buried, was yet promised a prolongation ot 
his days: what was more natural to the disciples than to reinstate 
their earlier Jewish ideas, which the death of Jesus had disturbed, 
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namely, that the Christ remaineth for ever (John xii. 34.), through 
_the medium of an actual revivification of their dead master, and, as 
it was a messianic attribute one day to call the dead bodily from 
the grave, to imagine him also as returning to life in the manner of 
a@ resurrection ? 

Meanwhile, if the body of Jesus was interred in a known place, 
and could there (so far as we are not at liberty to suppose a theft, 
or an accidental removal) be sought for and exhibited: it is difficult 
to conceive how the disciples in Jerusalem itself, and not quite two 
days after the interment, could believe and declare that Jesus was 
risen, without refuting themselves, or meeting with refutation from 
their adversaries, (to whom however they appear to have made the 
first disclosure as to the resurrection of their Messiah at Pentecost,) 
by ocular demonstration of the grave.* Now it is here that the nar- 
rative of the first gospel, which has been unjustly placed below the 
others, presents an explanatory and satisfactory indication. Accord- 
ing to this gospel also the risen Jesus does indeed appear in Jeru- 

em, but only to the women, and so entirely as a mere preparation 
for a succecding interview, nay, so superfluously, that ‘we have al- 
ready questioned the truth of this appearance, and pronounced it to 
be a later modification of the legend of the angelic appearance, which 
Matthew nevertheless also included in his narrative.t The sole im- 
portant appearance of Jesus after the resurrection occurs, according 
to Matthew, in Galilee, whither an angel, and Jesus himself on the 
last evening of his life and on the morning of the resurrection, most 
urgently, directed his disciples, and where the fourth gospel also, in 
its appendix, places an appearance of the resuscitated Jesus. That 
the disciples, dispersed by their alarm, at the execution of their Mes- 
siah, should return to their home in Galilee, where they had no need, 
as in the metropolis of Judea, the seat of the enemies of their cruci- 
fied Christ, to shut the doors for fear of the Jews, was natural. 
Here was the place where they gradually began to breathe freely, 
and where their faith in Jesus, which had been temporarily de- 
pressed, might once more expand with its former vigour. But here 
also, where no body lay in the grave to contradict bold suppositions, 
might gradually be formed the idea of the resurrection of Jesus; and ° 
when this conviction had so elevated the courage and enthusiasm 
of his adherents that they ventured to proclaim it in the metropolis, 
it was no longer possible by the sight of the body of Jesus either to 
convict themselves, or to be convicted By others. 

According to the Acts, it is true, the disciples so early as on the 
next Pentecost, seven weeks after the death of Jesus, appeared in 
Jerusalem with the announcenient of his resurrection, and were them- 
selves already convinced of it on the second morning after his burial, 
by appearances which they witnessed. But how long will it yet be, 


* Comp. Friedrich, in Eichhorn’s Bibliothek, 7, 8. 223. + Comp. also Schmidt's 
Bibliothek, 2, 8 548. 
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until the manner in which the author of the Acts places the first ap- 
pearance of the disciples of Jesus with the announcement of the new 
doctrine, precisely on the festival of the announcement of the old law, 
be recognized as one which rests purely on dogmatical grounds ; 
which is therefore historically worthless, and in no way binds us to 
assign 8o short a duration to that time of quiet preparation in Gali- 
lee? As regards the other statement—it might certainly require 
some time for the mental state of the disciples to become exalted in 
the degree necessary, before this or that individual amongst them 
could, purely as an operation of his own mind, make present to him- 
self the risen Christ in a visionary manner; or before whole assem- 
blics, in moments of highly wrought enthusiasm, could believe that 
they heard him in every impressive sound, or saw him in every strik- 
ing appearance: but it would nevertheless be conceived, that, as it 
was not possible that he should be held by the bonds of death (Acts 
ii, 24.), he had passed only a short time in the grave. As to the 
more precise determination of this interval, if it be held an insuf- 
ficient explanation, that the sacred number three would be the first to 
suggest itself; there is a further idea which might occur,—whether 
or not it be historical that Jesus was buried on the evening before 
a sabbath,—namely, that he only remained in the grave during the 
rest of the sabbath, and thus rose on the morning after the sabbath, 
Tpwi mpuTY caBBdtwy, which by the known mode of reckoning might 
be reconciled with the round: number of three days.* 

When once the idea of a resurrection of Jesus had been formed 
in this manner, the great event could not be allowed to have hap- 
pened so simply, but must be surrounded and embellished with all 
the pomp which the Jewish imagination furnished. The chief or- 
naments which stood at command for this purpose, were angels: 
hence these must open the grave of Jesus, must, after he had come 
forth from it, keep watch in the empty place, and deliver to the 
women, who (because without doubt women had had the first vis- 
ions) must be the first to go to the grave, the tidings of what had 
happened. As it was Galilee where Jesus subsequently appeared 
to them, the journey of the disciples thither, which was nothing else 
than their return home, somewhat hastened by fear, was derived 
from the direction of an angel; nay, Jesus himself must already 
before his death, and, as Matthew, too zealously adds, once more 
after the resurrection also, have enjoined this journey on the dis- 
ciples. But the farther these narratives were propagated by tra- 
dition, the more must the difference between the locality of the re- 
suirection itself and that of the appearances of the risen one, be 
allowed to fall out of sight as inconvenient; and since the locality 
of the death and resurrection was not transferable, the appearances 


* May the three davs’ abode of Jonah in the whale have had any influence on this 
determination of time? or the passage in Hosea quoted above, 3 111, pag. 633, note (*)? 
The former is indeed only placed in this connexion in one gospel, and the latter is now- 
here used in the N. 'T. 
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were gradually placed in the same locality as the resurrection,—in 
Jerusalem, which, as the more brilliant theatre and the seat of the 
first Christian Church, was especially appropriate for them.® 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ASCENSION. 


§ 141. THE LAST COMMANDS AND PROMISES OF JESUS. 


In the last interview of Jesus with his disciples, which accord- 
ing to Mark and Luke closed with the ascension, the three first 
evangelists (the fourth has something similar on the very first inter- 
view) represent Jesus as delivering testamentary commands and 
promises, which referred to the establishment and propagation of 
the messianic kingdom on earth. 

With regard to the commands, Jesus in Luke (xxiv. 47 f. ; Acts 
i, 8.) in parting from his disciples appoints them to be witnesses of 
his messiahship, and charges them to preach repentance and remis- 
sion of sing in his name trom Jerusalem to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. In Mark (xvi. 15 f.) he enjoins them to go into all the 
world and bring to every creature the glad tidings of the messianic 
kingdom founded by him; he who believes and 1s baptized will be 
saved, he who believeth not, will (in the future messianic judgment) 
be condemned. In Matthew (xxviii. 19 f.) the disciples are also 
commissioned to make disciples of all nations mévta Ta EOvn, and 
here baptism is not mentioned incidentally merely, as in Mark, but 
is made the subject of an express command by Jesus, and is besides 
more precisely described as a baptism zn the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, elg 7d Svopa tov matpt¢ Kai tov 
viov nal tov dylov mvevparos. 

The impediments to the supposition that Jesus delivered to his 
disciples the express command to carry the announcement of the 
gospel to the Gentiles, have been already pointed out in an earlier 
connexion.t But that this more definite form of baptism proceeded 
from Jesus, is also opposed by the fact, that such an allocation of 
Father, Son, and Spirit does not elsewhere appear, except as a form 


* Compare with this explanation the one given by Weisse, in the 7th chapter of his 
work above quoted. He agrees with the above representation in regarding the death of 
Jesus as real, and the narratives of the grave being found empty as later fabrications ; 
the point in which he diverges is that above mentioned—that in his view the appearances 
of the risen Jesus are not merely psychological and subjective, but objective magical facts. 

¢ Vid. pag 317, 368 7 
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of salutation in apostolic epistles (2 Cor. xiii, 14: the grace of our 

Lord Jesus Christ, &e.); while as a more definite form of baptism 
it is not to be met with throughout the whole New Testament save 
in the above passage of the first gospel: for in the apostolic ia 
and even in the Acts, baptism is designated as a Barrigey el¢ Xpr- 
ordv "Inoovv, or el¢ Td Gvoua Tov Kupiov "Inoov baptising in Christ 
Jesus, or in the name of the Lord Jesus, or their equivalent (Rom. 
vi. 3; Gal. iii, 27; Acts ii. 38; viii. 16; x. 48; xix. 5.), and the 
same threefold reference to God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit is only 
found in ecclesiastical writers, as, for example, Justin.* Indeed the 
formula in Matthew sounds so exactly as if it had been borrowed 
trom the ecclesiastical ritual, that there is no slight probability in 
the supposition that it was transferred from thence into the mouth 
of Jesus. But this does not authorize us to throw the passage out 
of the text as an interpolation,t since, if every thing in the gospels 
which cannot have happened to Jesus, or which cannot have been 
done or spoken by him in the manner there described, were to be 
pronounced foreign to the original text, the interpolations would soon 
become too numerous. So far it is with justice that others have de- 
fended the genuineness of the baptismal formula ;$ but their grounds 
for the assertion that it was delivered in this manner by Jesus him- 
self are insuthcient: the two opinions then resolve themselves into 
a third, namely, that this more definite form of baptism does indeed 
belong to the original context of the first gospel, but without hav- 
ing been so delivered by Jesus.§ Jesus had, during his life, pre- 
dicted in divers ways the propagation of his kingdom beyond the 
limits of the Jewish nation, perhaps also had intimated the intro- 
duction of baptism to be his will; and—whether it be the fact, that, 
as we learn in the tourth gospel, the disciples already practised bap- 
tism in the lifetime of Jesus, or that they first made this rite a sign 
ot reception into the new messianic society after his death,—in any 
case it was entirely in the manner of the legend to place the in- 
junction to baptize, as well as to go out into all the world, in the 
mouth of the departing Christ as a last declaration of his will. 

‘The promises which Jesus gives to his adherents in parting 
from them, are in Matthew, where they are directed exclusively to 
the eleven, limited simply to the assurance that he, to whom as the 
exalted Messiah all power was delivered both in heaven and on 
earth, would be invisibly with them during the present age alwy, 
until at the consummation ovvrédea of this term, he should enter 
into permanent visible communion with them: precisely the expres- 
sion of the beliet which was formed in the first Christian community, 
when the equilibrium was recovered after the oscillations caused by 
the death ot Jesus. In Mark, the last promises of Jesus seem to 
be gathered trom the popular opinion concerning the gifts of the 


* Apol. i.Gl. + Asis done by Teller, im excurs. 2, ad Burneti I. de fide et offic. 
Christ. p. 262. y The work of Beckhaus, uber die Aechtheit der sog. Taufformel, 1794, 
met with general approval. § Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, 8. 246. 
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Christians, which was current at the period of the composition of 
this gospel. Of the signs onueia, which are here promised to be- 
lievers in general, the speaking with (new) tongues, Aadetv yAwooawr 
(xatvaic) in the sense intended 1 Cor. xiv., not in the manner de 
scribed in Acts ii. which is a mythical modification,* actually ap- 
peared in the primitive church; as also the casting out of devils 
daipdvia éxBdAdAety ; and it may even be conceived that sick persons 
were cured in a natural manner by faith in the dayzng on of hands 
lriOeots yetpGv by a Christian: on the contrary the taking up of 
serpents Spet¢ alpery (comp. Luke x. 19.) and the power of drinking 
poisons with impunity, have never had any existence except in the 
superstitious belief of the vulgar, and such signs of discipleship 
would have been the last to which Jesus would have attached any 
value. In Luke, the object of the last promise of Jesus is the power 
Jrom on high Sivauc é& trpovs, which according to the promise of 
the Father énayyedia tov ratpdc, he would send on the apostles, and 
the impartation of which they were to await in Jerusalem (xxiv. 
49.); and in Acts i. 5 ff. Jesus more preciscly designates this im- 
partation of power as a baptism with the Holy Spirit, mvedpa dytov, 
which in a few days would be granted to the disciples in order to 
qualify them for the announcement of the gospel. These passages 
of Luke, which place the impartation of the Holy Spirit in the days 
after the ascension, seem to be in contradiction with the statement 
of the fourth gospel, that Jesus communicated the Holy Spirit to 
his disciples in the days of his resurrection, nay, on his very first 
appearance in the circle of the eleven. In John xx. 22 f. we read, 
that Jesus, appearing among the disciples when the doors were 
closed, breathed on them and said: Jecezve ye the Holy Ghost, 
AaBere trvevpa Gytov, wherewith he connected the authority to remit 
and retain sins. 

If this were the only passage relating to the impartation of the 
Spirit, every one would believe that the disciples had it communi- 
cated to them by Jesus when he was personally present among them, 
and not first after his exaltation to heaven. But in accordance with 
the harmonizing interest, it has heen concluded, first by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and recently by Tholuck,t that the word AdGere re- 
ceive, in John, must be taken in the sense of Ajypeobe, ye shall re- 
ceive, because according to Luke the Holy Spirit was not imparted 
to the disciples until later, at Pentecost. But as if he wished to 
preclude such a wresting of his words, the Jesus of John adds to 
them the symbolical action of hea on the disciples, which un- 
mistakeably represents the receiving of the Holy Spirit as a present 
fact.{ It is true that expositors have found out a way of eluding 
even this act of breathing, by attributing to it the following signiti- 
cation: as certainly as Jesus now breathes upon them, so certainly 


* Comp. Baur, in the Tubinger Zeitschrift far Theologie, Jahrg. 1830, 2, 3. 75 & 
¢ Comm. zum Joh. S, 332.  $ Ltcke, Comm. zum Joh. 2, S. 686; De Wette, S. 204. 
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will they at a future time receive the Holy Ghost.* But the act of 
breathing upon a person is as decided a symbol of a present imparta- 
tion as the laying on of hands, and as those on whom the apostles 
laid their hands were immediately filled with the Spirit (Acts viii. 
17; xix. 6.), so, according to the above narrative, the author of the 
fourth gospel must have thought that the apostles on that occasion 
received the Spirit from Jesus. In order to avoid the necessity of 
denying, in opposition to the clear meaning of John, that an im- 
partation of the Spirit actually took place immediately after the re- 
surrection, or of coming into contradiction with Luke, who assigns 
the outpouring of the § irit to a later period, expositors now ordi- 
narily pips that the Spirit was granted to the apostles both at the 
earlier and the later period, the impartation at Pentecost being only 
an increasing and perfecting of the former.t Or more correctly, 
since Matthew x. 20. speaks of the Spirit of the Father as already 
sustaining the disciples in their first mission: it is supposed that 
they were first endowed with some extraordinary power before that 
mission, in the life-time of Jesus; that on the occasion in question, 
shortly after his resurrection, he heightened this power ; but that all 
the fulness of the Spirit was not poured out upon them until Pente- 
cost.{ What constitutes the distinction between these steps, and 
especially in what the increase of the gifts of the Spirit consisted in 
the present instance, is, however, as Michaelis has ae). remarked, 
not easy to discern. If in the first instance the apostles were en- 
dowed with the power of working miracles (Matt. x. 1. 8) together 
with the gift of speaking freely (mappnoia) before tribunals (vy. 20), 
it could only be a more correct insight into the spirituality of his 
kingdom that Jesus communicated to them by breathing on them ; 
but of this they were still destitute immediately before the ascension, 
when, according to Acts i. 6., they asked whether, with the im- 
partation of the Spirit, within the next few days, would be associated 
the restoration of the kingdom to Israel. If however it be supposed 
that each successive impartation of:the Spirit conferred no new 
powers on tlic disciples, but was merely an addition in measure to 
that which was already present in all its diversified powers :§ it must 
still be held surprising that no evangelist mentions, together with 
an earlier impartation, a later amplification ; but instead of this, be- 
sides an incidental mention of the Spirit as enabling the disciples 
to defend themselves before tribunals, in Luke (xu. 12.),—which, 
since it is not here, as in Matthew, connected with a mission, may 
be regarded mercly as a reference to the time after the later outpour- 
ing ot the Spirit,—each of the evangelists mentions only one 1m- 
partation, and represents this as the first and last. This is, indeed, 
a clear proof that, to place in juxtaposition three impartations and 
to regard them as so many different degrees, is only an effort to har- 


* Less, Auferstehungsgeschichte, 8.281; Kuinél, in loc. $ Licke, 8.687.  ¢ Vid 
ap. Michaelis, Begriibniss- u. Auferstehungsgesch. S. 268; Olshausen, 2,S8.533. 3 This & 
Tholuck’s opinion, ut sup. 
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monize the gospels by introducing into them what is foreign to 
the text. 

Thus there are in the New Testament three distinct opinions 
concerning the impartation of the Spirit to the disciples of Jesus ; 
and in two respects they form a climax. As regards the time, Mat- 
thew places the impartation the earlist—within the period of the 
natural life of Jesus; Luke, the latest—in the time after his com- 
plete departure from the earth; John in an intermediate position— 
in the days of the resurrection. As regards the conception of the 
fact, it is the simplest in Matthew, the least perceptible to the senses, 
for he has no special and external act of impartation; John already 
has such a feature, in the act of breathing on the disciples; while 
with Luke, in the Acts, the gentle breathing has become a violent 
storm, which shakes the house, and with which other miraculous 
appearances are united. ‘These two series of gradations stand in 
opposite relations to historical probability. That the Spirit rveiiua, 
which, whether it be regarded as natural or as supernatural, is in 
either case the animating power of the messianic idea in its Chris- 
tian modification, was communicated to the adherents of Jesus so 
early as Matthew narrates, is contradicted by his own representation, 
for according to him, that Christian modification—the introduction 
of the characteristics of suffering and death into the idea of the Mes- 
siah,—was not comprehended by the disciples long after the mission 
described in Matt. x.; and as the discourse of instructions there 
given contains other particulars also, which will only suit later times 
and circumstances: it is easy to imagine that the promise in ques- 
tion may have been erroneously referred to that earlier period. Only. 
after the death and resurrection of Jesus can we conceive what the 
New Testament calls the tvetpa dytov to have been developed in the 
disciples, and in so far the representation of John stands nearer to 
reality than that of Matthew; but, as certainly the revolution in the 
sentiments of the disciples described in the foregoing section, had 
not taken place so early as two days after the crucifixion: the ac- 
count of John does not approach so near to the truth as that of Luke, 
who allows an interval of at least fifty days for the formation of the 
new opinions in the disciples. The position of the narratives with 
respect to historical truth is reversed by the other climax. For in 
proportion as a narrative represents the impartation of a spiritual 
power as perceptible to the senses, the formation of a sentiment 
which might spring from natural causes as miraculous, the origin of 
a faculty which can only have been developed gradually, as instan- 
taneous: in the same proportion does such a narrative diverge from 
the truth; and in this respect, Matthew would stand at the least 
distance from the truth, Luke at the greatest. If we therefore rec- 
ognize in the representation of the latter the most mature product 
of tradition, it may be wondered how tradition can have wrought in 
two opposite ways: receding from the truth in relation to the deter- 
mination of the manner and form of the impartation, approaching 
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the truth in relation to the determination of the time. But this is 
explained as soon as it is considered, that in the changes in the de- 
termination of the time, tradition was not guided by critical inquiry 
after truth—this might well have caused surprise,—but by the same 
tendency that led to the other alteration, namely, to present the im- 
. partation of the Spirit as a single miraculous act. If Jesus was 
said to have shed the Spirit on his disciples by a special act : it must 
seem appropriate to assign this act to his state of glorification, and thus 
either with John to place it after the resurrection, or with Luke after 
the ascension ; indeed the fourth evangelist expressly remarks that 
in the lifetime of Jesus, the Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus 
was not yet glorified (vii. 39.). 

This interpretation of the opinion of the fourth evangelist con- 
cerning the impartation of the Spirit to the disciples, is attested as 
the correct one by the fact, that it throws unexpected light on an 
obscurity in his gospel with respect to which we were previously 
unable to come to a decision. In relation to the farewell discourses 
of Jesus, it was not possible to settle the dispute, whether what Je- 
sus there says of his return is to be referred to the days of his re- 
surrection, or to the outpouring of the Spirit, because the description 
of that return as a seeing again secmed to speak as decidedly for the 
former, as the observation that in that time they would no longer 
ask him anything, and would understand him fully, for the latter: 
a dispute which is decided in the most welcome manner, if it can be 
shown to be the opinion of the narrator that the impartation of the 
Spirit fell in the days of the resurrection.* At first indeed it might 
be thought, that this impartation, especially as in John it is con- 
nected with the formal appointment of his disciples as his envoys, 
and the communication of the authority to remit and retain sins 
(comp. Matt. xviii. 18.), would have been more appropriate at the 
close than the commencement of the appearances of the risen Jesus, 
and in a full assembly of the apostles than in one from which Tho- 
mas was absent; but on this account to suppose with Olshausen 
that the evangelist for the sake of brevity merely appends the im- 
a of the Spirit to the first appearance, though it really be- 
onged to a later interview, is an inadmissible violence ; and we must 
rather allow, that the author of the fourth gospel regarded this first 
appearance of Jesus as the principal one, and the one eight days 
later as merely supernumerary in favour of Thomas. The appear- 
ance chap. xxi. is also a supplement, which the author, when he 
wrote his gospel, either had not known, or at least did not recollect. 


§ 142. THE SO-CALLED ASCENSION CONSIDERED AS A SUPERNATUAL 
AND AS A NATURAL EVENT. 


THE ascension of Jesus is reported to us in the New Testament 
in three different narratives, which in point of fulness of detail and 


* Comp. Weisse, die evang. Geschichte, 2, S. 418. 
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picturesqueness of description form a progressive series. Mark, who 
in the last portion of his gospel is in general very brief and abrupt, 
only says, that after Jesus had spoken to the disciples for the last 
time, he was received up (éveA7jp6n) intp heaven and sat on the right 
hand of God (xvi. 19.). With scarcely more definiteness it is said 
in the gospel of Luke that Jesus led his disciples out as far as Be- 
thany, &&w Ewe élg BnOaviav, and while he here with uplifted hands 
gave them his blessing, he was parted from them (d:éorm), and car- 
ried up into heaven (a4vepépero); whereupon the disciples fell down 
and worshipped him, and forthwith returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy (xxiv. 50 ff.). In the introduction to the Acts, Luke gives more 
ample details concerning this scene. On the mount of Olives, where 
Jesus delivered to his duciles his last commands and promises, he 
was taken up before their eyes (é77p0n), and a cloud received him 
out of their sight. While the disciples were watching him, as 2c went 
up into heaven on the cloud, there suddenly stood by them two men 
in white apparel, who induced them to desist from thus gazing after 
him by the assurance, that the Jesus now taken from them would 
come again from heaven in the same manner as he had just ascended 
into heaven; on which they were satisfied, and returned to Jerusa- 
lem (i. 1—12). 

The first impression from this narrative is clearly this: that it 
is intended as a description of a miraculous event, an actual exalta- 
tion of Jesus into heaven, as the dwelling-place of God, and an at- 
testation of this by angels; as orthodox theologians, both ancient 
and modern, correctly maintain. The only question is, whether they 
can also help us to surmount the difficulties which stand in our way 
when we attempt to form a conception of such an event? One main 
difficulty is this: how can a palpable body, which has still flesh 
and bones, and eats material food, be qualified for a celestial abode? 
how can it so far liberate itself from the laws of gravity, as to be 
capable of an ascent through the air? and how can it be conceived 
that God gave so preternatural a capability to Jesus by a miracle ?* 
The only possible reply to these questions is, that the grosser ele- 
ments which the body of Jesus still retained after the resurrection, 
were removed before the ascension, and only the finest essence of 
his corporeality, as the integument of the soul, was taken by him 
into heaven.t But as the disciples who were present at the ascen- 
sion observed no residuum of his body which he had left behind, 
this leads either to the above mentioned absurdity of an evaporation 
of the body of Jesus, or to Olshausen’s process of subtilization which, 
still incomplete even after the resurrection, was not perfected until 
the moment of the ascension; a process which must have been con- 
ducted with singularly rapid retrograde transitions in these last days, 
if the body of Jesus, when penetrating into the closed room where 


* Gabler, in the neuesten theol. Journal 3, 8. 417, and in the Vorrede zu Gries- 
bach’s opuse. acad. p. xcvi. comp. Kuindl, in Marc. pag. 222. Seiler, ap. Kuindl, ut 
sup. S. 223. 
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the disciples were assembled, is to be supposed immaterial ; ‘imme- 
diately after when Thomas touched him, material; and lastly, in 
the ascension, again immaterial. The other difficulty lies in the 
consideration, that according to a just idea of the world, the seat of 
God and of the blessed, to which Jesus is supposed to have been 
exalted, is not to be soughit for in the upper regions of the air, nor, 
in general, in any determinate place ;—such a locality could only be 
assigned to it in the childish, limited conceptions of antiquity. We 
are well aware that he who would attain to God and the circle of the 
blessed would make a superfluous circuit, if he thought it necessary 
for this purpose to soar aloft into the higher regions of the firmament; 
and the more intimately Jesus was seaainted with God and divine 
things, the farther certainly would he be from making such a circuit, 
or from being caused to make it by God.* Thus there would be no 
other resource than to suppose a divine accommodation to the idea 
of the world in that age, and to say: God in order to convince the 
disciples of the return of Jesus into the higher world, although this 
world is in reality by no means to be sought for in the upper air, 
nevertheless prepared the spectacle of such an exaltation.f But this 
is to represent God as theatrically arranging an illusion. 

As an attempt to set us free from such difficulties and absurdi- 
ties, the natural explanation of this narrative must needs be wel- 
come.t This distinguishes in the evangelical accounts of the ascen- 
sion, what was actually beheld, and what was inferred by reasoning. 
Certainly, when it is said in the Acts: while they beheld, he was 
taken up, BAexévrwv avrav éxnpOn: the exaltation to heaven seems 
here to be represented as a fact actually witnessed. But, the Ra- 
tionalists tell us that we are not to understand é77p6n, as signifying 
an elevation above the earth, but only that Jesus in order to bless 
the disciples, drew up his form and thus appeared more elevated to 
them. ‘They then bring forward the word dtéorn, he woas parted 
From them, in the conclusion of Luke's gospel, and interpret it to 
mean that Jesus in taking leave of his disciples removed himself 
farther from them. Hereupon, they continue, in the same way as 
on the mount of Transfiguration, a cloud was interposed between 
Jesus and the disciples, and together with the numerous olive-trees 
on the mount, concealed him from their sight; a result which, on 
the assurance of two unknown men, they regarded as a reception of 
Jesus into heaven. But, when Luke in the Acts immediately con- 
nects én7jp67 with the statement, and a cloud received him, xai 
vepédn tnéAaBev adzdv: he implies that the taking up was an intro- 
duction to the being received by the cloud; which it would not be 
if it were a mere drawing up of the body, but only if it were an 


* Comp. Paulus, exeg. Handb, 3. B. S. 921; De Wette, Religion und Theologie, 8. 
161. + Kern, Hauptthatsachen, Tabinger Zeitschrift. 1836, 3, S. 58. Comp. Steudel 
(Glaubenslehre, S. 323), who supposes the ascension to have been a vision which God 
produced in the disciples. Against this comp. my Streitschriften, 1, S.152 ff { See 
especially Paulus, ut sup. 8.910 €; L. J. 1. B. & 318 ff. 
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exaltation of Jesus above the earth, since only in this case could a 
cloud float under, carry, and envelop him, which is the idea ex- 
pressed by uméAaBev. Again, in the gospel of Luke, the fact that 
he was parted from them is represented as something which took 
place while he blessed them év r@ evaoyeiv avrov abrovs ; now no one 
when pronouncing a benediction on another, will remove from him: 
whereas it appears very suitable, that Jesus while communicating 
his blessing to the disciples should be carried upward, and thus, 
while rising, have continued to extend over them his outstretched 
hand as a symbol of his blessing. Thus the natural explanation of 
the disappearance in the cloud falls to the ground of itself; while in 
the supposition that the two individuals clothed in white apparel 
were natural men, Paulus only disguises a final and strongly marked 
essay of the opinion espoused by Bahrdt and Venturini, that several 
epochs in the life of Jesus, especially after his crucifixion, were 
brqught about by the agency of secret colleagues. And Jesus him- 
self—what, according to this opinion, must we suppose to have be- 
come of him after this last separation from his disciples? Shall we, 
with Bahrdt, dream of an Iussene lodge, into which he retired after 
the completion of his work? and with Brennecke appeal, in proof 
that Jesus long continued silently to work for the welfare of man- 
kind, to his appearance for the purpose of the conversion of Paul? 
But, taking the narrative of the Acts as historical, this was connected 
with circumstances and effects which could be produced by no natural 
man, even though a member of a secret order. Or shall we with 
Paulus suppose, that shortly after the last interview the body of 
Jesus sank beneath the injuries it had received? This could not 
well have happened in the very next moments after he had appeared 
still active among his disciples, so that the two men who joined them 
might have been witnesses of his decease,—who, even admitting 
this, would not have spoken in accordance with the truth; but it 
he continued to live for any length of time he must have had the 
intention to remain from that period in the concealment of a secret 
society ; and to this must then be supposed to belong the two men 
clothed in white, who, doubtless with his previous sanction, persuad- 
ed the disciples that he had ascended into heaven. But this is a 
mode of representation, from which in this instance as in every other, 
a sound judgment must turn away with aversion. 


§ 143. INSUFFICIENCY OF THE NARRATIVES OF THE ASCENSION. 
MYTHICAL CONCEPTION OF THOSE NARRATIVES. 


AMONG all the New Testament histories of miracles, the ascen- 
sion least demanded such an expenditure of perverted acumen, since 
the attestations to its historical validity are ‘agrawal weak,—not 
only to us who, having no risen Jesus, can consequently have no as- 


. Briefe, aber den Rationdlismus, 8, 146, Anm. 28. 
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cended one, but apart from all prior conclusions and in every port 
of view. Matthew and John, who according to the common idea 
were the two eyewitnesses among the evangelists, do not mention 
it; it is narrated by Mark and Luke alone, while in the rest of the 
New Testament writings decided allusions to it are wanting. But 
this absence of allusions to the ascension in the rest of the New 
Testament is denied by orthodox expositors. When, say they, Je- 
sus in Matthew (xxvi. 64.) declares before the high priest, that here- 
after the Son of Man will be seen sitting at the right hand of God: 
this presupposes an exaltation thither, consequently an ascension ; 
when in can (iii. 13.) he says, no one hath ascended into heaven 
but the Son of Man who came from heaven, and at another time (vi. 
62.) tells the disciples that they will hereafter see him ascend where 
he was before; further, when on the morning of the resurrection he 
declares that he is not yet ascended to his Father, implying that he 
is about to do so (xx. 17.): there could hardly be more explicit al- 
lusions to the ascension; again, when the apostles in the Acts so 
often speak of an exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God (ii. 
33.; v. 31.; comp. vii. 56.), and Paul represents him as ascended 
up far above all heavens dvaBac Unepdvw navtwy THv ovpavav (Ephes, 
iv. 10.), Peter, as gone into heaven nopev6els elg ovpavdv (1 Pet. ii. 
22.): there can be no doubt that they all knew of his ascension.® 
All these passages, however, with the exception perhaps of John vi 
62. where a SEEING the son of man em i Gewpeiv dvaBaivovra tov 
vidy tov dvOpwrov, is spoken of, contain only in general his exalta- 
tion to heaven, without intimating that it was an external, visible 
fact, that took place in the presence of the disciples. Rather, when 
we find Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 5 ff. ranking the appearance of Jesus to 
himself, which occurred long after the alleged ascension, with the 
Christophanies before this epoch, so entirely without any pause or 
indication of a distinction: we must doubt, not merely that all the 
appearances which he enumerates besides his own can have occurred 
betore the ascension,f but whether the apostle can have had any 
knowledge at all of an ascension as an external fact which closed 
the eaeilly life of Jesus. As to the author of the fourth gospel,—in 
his metaphorical language, we are not compelled by the word Bewpire, 
any more than by the opeoGe in relation to the angels ascending and 
descending upon Jesus, i. 52., to ascribe to him a knowledge of the 
visible ascension of Jesus, of which he gives no intimation at the 
conclusion of his gospel. 

Commentators have, it is true, taken all possible pains to ex- 
plain the want of a narrative of the ascension in the first and fourth 
gospels, in a way which may not prove inimical either to the au- 
thority of the writings, or to the historical value of the fact. They 
maintain that the evangelists whio are silent on the subject, held it 


* Seiler, ap. Kuinél, ut sup. 8. 221; Olshausen, §. 591 f. Comp. Griesbach, loco 
ram N. T. ad ascensionem Chriati in celum spectantium sylloge. In his opusc. acad, ed, 
Gabler, Vol. 2,8. 484 f& | Sconeckenburger, Uber den Urept. ae 6 8. 19. 
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either unnecessary, or impossible, to narrate the ascension. They 
held it unnecessary, say these expositors, either intrinsically, from 
the minor importance of the event;* or extrinsically, on the con- 
sideration that it was generally known as a part of the evangelical 
tradition ;f John in particular supposed it to be known from Mark 
and Luke ;t or lastly, both Matthew and John omitted it as not be- 
longing to the earthly life of Jesus, to the description of which their 
‘writings were exclusively devoted.§ But we must contend, on the 
contrary, that the life of Jesus, especially that enigmatical life which 
he led after his return from the grave, absolutely required such a 
close as the ascension. Whether it were generally known or not, 
whether it were important or unimportant,—the simple xsthetic in- 
terest which dictates even to an uncultivated author, that a narra- 
tive should be wound up with a conclusion, must have led every 
evangelical writer who knew of the ascension to mention it, though 
it were but summarily at the end of his history, in order to avoid 
the strange impression left by the first gospel and still more by the 
fourth, as narratives losing themselves in vague obscurity. Hence 
our apologists resort to the supposition that the first and fourth evan- 
gelists held it impossible to give an account of the ascension of Je- 
sus, because the eye-witnesses, however long they might gaze after 
him, could still only see him hovering in the air and encircled by 
the cloud, not entering heaven and taking his place on the right 
hand of God.|| But in the ideas of the ancient world, to which 
heaven was nearer than to us, an entrance into the clouds was in 
itself a real ascent into heaven, as we see from the stories of Romu- 
lus and Elijah. 

‘Thus it is undeniable that the above evangelists were ignorant 
of the ascension: but the conclusion of the most recent criticism, 
that this ignorance is a reproach to the first evangelist as a sign 
of his unapostolic character,{ is the less in place here, because 
the event in question is rendered suspicious not mercly by the si- 
lence of two evangelists, but also by the want of agreement between 
those who narrate it. Mark is at variance with Luke, nay, Luke 
ig at variance with himself. In the account of the former it appears 
as if Jesus had ascended into heaven immediately from the meal in 
which he appeared to the eleven, consequently from out of a house 
in Jerusalem; for the phrases: he appeared with the eleven as they 
sat at meat, and upbraided them—and he sard—So then after the 
Lord had spoken unto them he was received up into heaven, &c., 
dvaxeimévorc—toavepwOn Kal wveidtce—xal eimev—‘'O pev ovy xvptos, 
peta Td AadAijoas avroic, dveAnpOyn x. 7. A. have an immediate depend- 


* Olshausen, S. 593 f. + Even Fritzsche, weary at the conclusion of his labour, 
writes in Matth. pag. 835: Afattheus Jesu in celum abitum non commemoravit, quippe ne- 
mins ignotum. { Michaelis, ut sup. 352. 3 The treatise: Warum haben nicht alle 
Evangelisten die Himmelfahrt Jesu ausdricklich miterziblt? in Flatt’s Magazin, 8, S. 
67. |] The above-named Treatise in Flatt’s Magazin. & Schneckenburger, ut sup. 
S. 19 f. 
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ence on each other, and it is only by violence that a change of place 
or a distinction of time can be introduced.* Now an ascent into 
heaven directly out of a room is certainly not easy to imagine; hence 
Luke represents it as taking place in the open air. In his gospel 
he makes Jesus immediately before his ascension, lead out his dis- 
ciples as far as Bethany, Ewe elg BnOaviav, but in the Acts he places 
the scene on the mount called Olivet, 5pos Td xadoipevov Edarave ; 
this, however, cannot be imputed to him as a contradiction, since 
Bethany lay in the neighbourhood of the mount of Olives.f But 
there is a more important divergency in his statement of time; for 
in his gospel as in Mark, we are left to infer that the ascension took 
place on the same day with the resurrection: whereas in the Acts 
it is expressly remarked, that the two events were separated by an 
interval of forty days. It has already been remarked that the latter 
determination of time must have come to the knowledge of Luke in 
the interim between the composition of the gospel and that of the 
Acts. The more numerous the narratives of appearances of the risen 
Jesus, and the more various the places to which they were assigned : 
the less would the short space of a day suffice for his life on earth 
after the resurrection; while the determination of the lengthened 
period which had become necessary to forty days precisely, had its 
foundation in the part which this number is known to have played 
in the Jewish, aa already in the Christian legend. The people of 
Israel were forty years in the wilderness; Moses was forty days on 
mount Sinai; he and Elias fasted forty days; and Jesus himself pre- 
vious to the temptation remained the same length of time without 
nourishment in the wilderness. As, then, all these mysterious inter- 
mediate states and periods of transition were determined by the nun- 
ber forty: this number presented itself as especially appropriate for 
the determination of the mysterious interval between the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Jesus.t{ 

As regards the description of the event itself, it might be thought 
admissible to ascribe the silence of Mark, and of Lake in his gos- 
pel, concerning the cloud and the angels, purely to the brevity of 
their narratives; but since Luke at the close of his gospel nar- 
rates circumstantially enough the conduct of the disciples—how they 
fell down and worshipped the ascended Jesus, and returned to the 
city with great joy: so he would doubtless have pointed out the 
information communicated to them by angels as the immediate 
source of their joy, had he known anything of such a particular at 
the time when he composed his first writing. Hence this feature 
seems rather to have been gradually formed in tradition, in order to 
render duc honour to this a point also in the life of Jesus, and 
to present a confirmation of the insufficient testimony of men as to 
his exaltation into heaven by the mouth of two heavenly witnesses. 


* As by Kuindél, p. 208 f. 217. + Nevertheless comp. De Wette on the Acts, i 12. 
t Vid. p. 263, 356, and the authors there cited. The reference to a reckoning in Daniel 
in Paulus, exeg. Handb, 3. B.S. 923, appears to me too artificial. 
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As, according to this, those who knew of an ascension of Jesus, 
had by no means the same idea of its particular circumstances: there 
must have been in general two different modes of conceiving the 
close of the life of Jesus; some regarding it as a visible ascension, 
others not so.* When Matthew makes Jesus before the tribunal - 
of the high priest predict his exaltation to the right hand of the 
divine power (xxvi. 64.), and after his resurrection declare that now 

power is given to him in heaven and earth (xxviii. 18.); and 
nevertheless has nothing of a visible ascension, but on the contrary 
puts into the mouth of Jesus the assurance: J am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world, tye peb? ipaiv elus ndoag tag huépac 
Ew Tig avvredelag Tov aldvog (v. 20): it is evident that the latent 
idea, on which his representation is founded, is that Jesus, doubt- 
less immediately on his resurrection, ascended invisibly to the Fa- 
ther, though at the same time remaining invisibly with his followers; 
and that out of this concealment he, as often as he found it expe- 
dient, revealed himself in Christophanics. ‘The same view 1s to be 
discerned in the apostle Paul, when 1 Cor. xv. he undistinguishingly 
= the appearance to himself of the Christ already ascended into 

eaven, in one serics with the earlier Christophanies; and also the 
author of the fourth gospel:and the rest of the New Testament 
writers only presuppose what must necessarily be presupposed ac- 
cording to the messianic passage: Szt thou at my right hand, Ps. 
ex. 1.: that Jesus was exalted to the right hand of God; without 
deciding anything as to the manner of the exaltation, or represent- 
ing to themselves the ascension as a visible one. The imagination 
of the primitive Christians must however have felt a strong tempta- 
tion to depict this exaltation as a brilliant spectacle. When it was 
once concluded that the Messiah Jesus had arrived at so exalted a 
position, it would appear desirable to gaze after him, as it were, on 
his way thither. If it was expected, in accordance with the proph- 
ecy of Daniel, that his future return from heaven would be a 
visible descent in the clouds: this would naturally suggest that his 
departure to heaven should be represented as a visible ascent on a 
cloud ; and when Luke makes the two white-apparelled angels, who: 
joined the disciples after the removal of Jesus, say: this same JSe- 
sus, who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven (Acts i. 11.): we need 
only take the converse of this declaration in order to have before us 
the genesis of the conception of the ascension of Jesus; for the 
mode of conclusion was this: as Jesus will at some future time re- 
turn from heaven in the clouds, so he must surely have departed 
thitherf in the same manner. 

Compared with these primary incentives, the Old Testament 


* On this subject comp. especially Ammon, Ascensus J.C. in coelum historia biblica. 
in his opusc. nov. p. 43 ff. Fortbildang des Christenthums, 2, 1, S. 13 ff; also Kaiser, 
bibl. Theol. 1, S. 83 f.; De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, S. 247; Weisse, die evang. Ge- 
schichte, 2, p. 875 ff. + This is also Hase’s opinion, L. J. § 150. 
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recedents which the ascension of Jesus has in the translation of 

noch (Gen. v. 24.; comp. Wis. xliv. 16.; xlix. 16.; Heb. xi. 5.), 
and especially in the ascension of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 11.; comp. 
Wis. xlivii. 9.; 1 Macc. ii. 58.), together with the Grecian and 
Roman apotheoses of Hercules and Romulus, recede into the back- 
ground. Apart from the question whether the latter were known 
to the second and third evangelists; the statement relative to Enoch 
is too vague; while the chariot and horses of fire that transported 
Elijah were not adapted to the milder spirit of Christ. Instead of 
this the enveloping cloud and the removal while holding a farewell 
conversation, may appear to have been borrowed from the later rep- 
resentation of the removal of Moses, which however in other par- 
ticulars has considerable divergencies from that of Jesus.* Perhaps 
also one trait in the narrative of the Acts may be explained out of 
the history of Elijah. When this prophet, before his translation, 
is entreated by his servant Elisha that he will bequeath him a double 
measure of his spirit: Elijah attaches to the concession of this boon 
the condition: 2f thou see ne when I am taken from thee, it shall 
be so unto thee ; but if not, & shall not be so; whence we might 
perhaps gather the reason why Luke (Acts i. 9.) lays stress on the 
fact that the disciples beheld Jesus as he went up (@Aenévtwr abtar 
éxnpOn): namely, because, according to the narrative concerning 
Elijah, this was necessary, if the disciples were to receive the spirit 
of their master. 


* Joseph. Antiq. iv. viii. 48, it is said of Moses: And as he was going to embrace 
Eleazar and Joshua, and was still discoursing with them, a cloud stood orer him on a sudden, 
and he disappeared tn a certain valley, although he wrote tn the holy books that he died, which 
was done out of friar, lest they should venture to say that because of his extraordinary cartue, 
de went (o God. Philo, however, vita Mosis, opp. ed. Mangey, Vol. ii. p. 179, makes the 
eoul only of Moses ascend into heaven, 
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CONCLUDING DISSERTATION. 


THE DOGMATIC IMPORT OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


§ 144. NECESSARY TRANSITION FROM CRITICISM TO DOGMA. 


THE results of the inquiry which we have now brought to a 

close, have apparently annihilated the greatest and most valuable 
of that which the Christian has been wont to believe concerning 

Saviour Jesus, have uprooted all the animating motives which 
he has gathered from his faith, and withered all his consolations. 
The boundless store of truth and life which for eighteen centuries 
has been the aliment of humanity, seems irretrievably dissipated ; 
the most sublime levelled with the dust, God divested of his grace, 
man of his dignity, and the tie between heaven and earth broken. 
Piety turns away with horror from so fearful an act of desecration, 
and strong in the impregnable self-evidence of its faith, pronounces 
that, let an audacious criticism attempt what it will, all which the 
scriptures declare, and the church believes of Christ, will still sub- 
sist as eternal truth, nor needs one iota of it to be renounced. Thus 
at the conclusion of the criticism of the history of Jesus, there pre- 
sents itself this problem: to re-establish dogmatically that which 
has been destroyed critically. 

At the first glance, this problem appears to exist merely as a 
challenge addressed by the believer to the critic, not as a result of 
the moral requirements of either. The believer would appear to 
need no re-establishment of the faith, since for him it cannot be 
subverted by criticism. The critic seems to require no such re- 
establishment, since he is able to endure the annihilation resulting 
from his own labours. Hence it might be supposed that the critic, 
when he seeks to rescue the dogma from the flames which his criti- 
cism has kindled, acts falsely in relation to his own point of view, 
since, to satisfy the believer, he treats what is valucless for himself 
as if he esteemed it to be a jewel; while in relation to the believer, 
he is undertaking a superfluous task, in labouring to defend that 
which the latter considers in no way endangered. 

But on a nearer view the case appears otherwise. To all belief, 
not built on demonstration, doubt is inherent, though ii may nation 
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developed; the most firmly believing Christian has within him the 
elements of criticism as a latent deposit of unbelief, or rather as a 
negative germ of knowledge, and only by its constant repression 
can he maintain the predominance of his faith, which is thus essen- 
tially a re-established faith. And just as the believer is intrinsi- 
cally a sceptic or critic, so, on the other hand, the critic is intrinsi- 
cally a beligver. In proportion as he is distinguished from the 
naturalistic theologian, and the frec-thinker,—in proportion as his 
criticism is conceived in the spirit of the anen century,—he is 
filled with veneration for every religion, and especially for the sub- 
stance of the sublimest of all religions, the Christian, which he 
rceives to be identical with the deepest philosophical truth; and 
ence, after having in the course of his criticism exhibited only the 
differences between his conviction and the historical belief of the 
Christian, he will feel urged to place that identity in a just light. 

Further, our criticism, though in its progress it treats of details, 
yet on becoming part of our internal conviction, resolves itself into 
the simple element ‘of doubt, which the believer neutralizes by an 
equally simple veto, and then spreads anew in undiminished lux- 
uriance all the fullness of his creed. But hereby the decisions of 
criticism are only dismissed, not vanquished, and that which is 
believed ia supported by no intermediate proof, but rests absolutely 
on its own evidence. Criticism cannot but direct itself against 
this absence of intermediate proof, and thus the controversy which 
scemed ended is renewed, and we are thrown back to the beginning 
of our inquiry; yet with a difference which constitutes a step for- 
ward in the discussion. Hitherto our criticism had for its object 
the data of Christianity, as historically presented in the evangelical 
records; now, these data having been called in question in their 
historical form, assume that of a mental product, and find a refuge 
in the soul of the believer; where they exist, not as a simple his- 
tory, but as a reflected history, that is, a confession of faith, a 
received dogma. Against this dogma, presenting itself totally un- 
supported by evidence, criticism must indeed awake, as it does 
against all deficiency of proof, in the character of a negativing 

wer, and a contender for intermediate proof: it will, however, no 
onger be occupied with history, but with doctrines. Thus our 
historical criticism is followed up by dogmatical criticism, and it is 
only after the faith has passed through both these trials, that it is 
thoroughly tested and constituted science. 

This second process through which the faith has to pass, 
ought, like the first, to be made the subject of a distinct work: I 
shall here merely give a sketch of its most important features, that 
I may not terminate an historical criticism without pointing out its 
ultimate object, which can only be arrived at by dogmatical criti- 
cism as a sequel. 
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THE dogmatic import of the life of Jesus implicitly received, 
and developed on this basis, constitutes the orthodox doctrine of 
the Christ. 

Its fundamental principles are found in the New Testament. 
The root of faith in Jesus was the conviction of his resurrection. 
He who had been put to death, however great during his life, could 
not, it was thought, be the Messiah: his miraculous restoration to 
life proved so much the more strongly that he was the Messiali. 
Freed by his resurrection from the kingdom of shades, and at the 
same time elevated above the sphere of earthly humanity, he was 
now translated to the heavenly regions, and had taken his place at 
the right hand of God (Acts ii. 32 ff.; iii. 15 ff. ; v. 30 ff. ; and else- 
where). Now, his death appeared to be the chief article in his mes- 
sianic destination; according to Isai liii., he had suffered for the 
sins of his people and of mankind (Acts viii. 32 ff. comp. Matt. xx. 
28. John i. 29, 36. 1 John ii. 2.); his blood poured out on the 
cross, operated like that which on the great day of atonement the 
high priest sprinkled on the mercy-seat (Rom. ili. 25.); he was the 
pure lamb by whose blood the believing are redeemed (1 Pet. 1. 
18 f.); the eternal, sinless high priest, who by the offering of his 
own body, at once effected that, which the Jewish high priests were 
unable to effect, by their perpetually repeated sacrifices of animals 
(Hebr. x. 10 ff. &c.). But, thenceforth, the Messiah who was ex- 
alted to the right hand of God, could not have been a common man: 
not only was he anointed with the divine spirit in a greater measure 
than any prophet (Acts iv. 27.; x. 38.); not only did he prove him- 
self to be a divine messenger by miracles and signs (Acts li. 22.): 
but also, according as the one idea or the other was most readily 
formed, either he was supernaturally engendered by the Holy Spirit 
(Matt. and Luke i.), or he had descended as the Word and Wisdom 
of God into an earthly body (John i.). As, before his appearance on 
the earth, he was in the bosom of the Father, in divine majesty (John 
xvi. 5.): so his descent into the world of mortals, and still more 
his submission to an ignominious death, was a voluntary humili- 
ation, to which he was moved by his love to mankind (Phil. ii. 5 ff.). 
The risen and ascended Jesus will one day return to wake the dead 
and judge the world (Acts i. 11; xvii. 31.); he even now takes 
charge of his church (Rom. viii. 34.; 1 John ii. 1.), participating 
in the government of the world, as he originally did in its creation 
(Matt. xxviii. .18.; John i. 3. 10.; Col: 1..16f.). In addition to 
all this, every trait in the image of the Messiah as sketched by the 
popular expectation, was attributed with necessary or gratuitous 
modifications to Jesus; nay, the imagination, once stimulated, in- 
vented new characteristics. 

How richly fraught with blessing and elevation, with encourage- 
ment and consolation, were the thoughts which the early church 
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derived from this view of the Christ! By the mission of the Son of 
God into the world, by his delivery of himself to death for the sake 
of the world, heaven and earth are reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff. ; Eph. 
i. 10.; Col. i. 20.); by this most stupendous sacrifice, the love of 
God is securely guaranteed to man (Rom. v. 8 ff.; viii. 31 ff.; 1 
John iv. 9.), and the briglitest hopes are revealed to him. Did the 
Son of God become man? Then are men his brethren, and as such 
the children of God, and heirs with Christ to the treasure of divine 
bliss (Rom. viii. 16 f. 29.). The servile relation of man to God, 
as it existed under the law, has ceased ; love has taken the place of 
the fear of the punishment threatened by the law (Rom. viii. 15.; 
Gal. iv. 1 ff). Believers are redeemed from the curse of the law 
by Christ’s sacrifice of himself, inasmuch as he suffered a death on 
which the law had laid a curse (Gal. iii. 13.). Now, there is no 
longer imposed on us the impossible task of satisfying all the de- 
mands of the law (Gal. i. 10 f.}—a task which; as experience 
shows, no man fulfils (Rom. i. 18—iii. 20.), which, by reason of 
his sinful nature, no man can fulfil (Rom. v. 12 ff.), and which only 
involves him who strives to fulfil it, more and more deeply in the 
most miserable conflict with himself (Rom. vii. 7 ff): whereas he 
who believes in Christ, and contides in the atoning efficacy of his 
death, possesses the favour of God; not by works and qualifications 
ot his own, but by the free mercy of God, is the man who throws 
himself on that mercy just betore God, by which all self exaltation 
is excluded (Rom. iii. 31 ff), As the mosaic law is no longer bind- 
ing on the believer, he being dead to it with Christ (Rom. vii. 1 ff); 
as, moreover, by the eternal and all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ, the 
Jewish sacrificial and priestly service is abolished (Heb.); therefore 
the partition wall which separated the Jews and Gentiles is broken 
down: the latter, who before were aliens and strangers to the the- 
ocracy, without God and without hope in the world, are now invited 
to participate in the new covenant, and free access is opened to them 
to the paternal God; 80 that the two portions of mankind, formerly 
separated by hostile opinions, are now at peace with each other, 
members in common of the body of Christ—stones in the spiritual 
building of his church (Eph. ii. 11 ff). But to have justifying faith 
in the death ot Christ, is, virtually, to die with him spiritually, that 
is, to die to sin; and as Christ arose from the dead to a new and 
immortal life, so must the believer in him arise from the death of 
sin to a new life ot righteousness and holiness, put off the old man 
and put on the new (Rom. vi. 1 ff). In this, Christ himself aids 
him by his Spirit, who fills those whom he inspires with spiritual 
strivings, and makes them ever more and more free from the slavery 
of sin (Rom. viii. 1 ff). Nor alone spiritually, will the Spirit of 
Christ animate those in whom he dwells, but corporeally also, for 
at the end of their earthly course, God, through Christ, will resus- 
citate their bodies, as he did the body of Christ (Rom. viii. 11.). 
Christ, whom the bonds of death and the nether world could not 
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hold, has vanquished both for us, and has delivered the believer 
from the fear of these dread powers which rule over mortality (Rom. 
viii. 38 f. 1. Cor. xv. 55 ff. Heb, ii. 14 f.), His resurrection not 
only confers atoning efficacy on his death (Rom. iv. 25.), but at the 
same time is the pledge of our own future resurrection, of our share 
in Christ in a future life, in his messianic kingdom, to the blessed- 
ness of which he will, at his second advent, lead all his people. 
Meanwhile, we may console ourselves that we have in him an Inter- 
cessor, who from his own experience of the weakness and frailty of 
our nature, which he himself assumed, and in which he was in all 
points tempted as we are, but without sin, knows how much indul- 
gence and aid we need (Heb. ii. 17 f. iv. 15 f.). 

The expediency of describing in compendious forms the riches 
of their faith in Christ, was early felt by his followers. They cele- 
brated him as Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who 
is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us, Xprard¢ 6 droBavwv, waAdAov d2 Kal EyepOele, d¢ Kad Eatev ev de- 
St@ Tov Oeov, O¢ Kal évtvyydver uTep tev (Rom. viii. 34.); or with 
more particularity as Jesus Christ our Lord, who was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh, and declared to be the Son 
of God with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the re- 
surrection from the dead, ’1. X. 6 Kuptog, yevéuevog éx onépparos 
AaBid xara odpxa, dptobeic vidg Oeod év duvduet xara mvevpa dytwovvne, 
&& dvaordoews vexpav (Rom. 1. 3 f.); and as confessedly the great 
mystery of godliness, buodoyoupévuc péya Tig eboeBeiag pvariptov, the 
following propositions were presented: God wus manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory, 9ed¢ 
EpavepwOn év oapki, EdixawOn év mrrvetpatt, WPOn dyyédotc, ExnpvdxOn ev 
EOveay, EncarevOv Ev Koopw, aveAnpOn év d6fy (1 Tim. iii. 16.). 

The baptismal formula (Matt. xxviii. 19.), by its allocation of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, presented a sort of framework in 
which to arrange the materials of the new faith. On this basis was 
constructed in the first centuries what was called the rule of faith, 
regula jider, which in divers forms, some more concise, others more 
diffuse, some more popular, others more subtle, is found in the dif- 
ferent fathers.* The more popular form at length settled into what 
is called the creed of the apostles. This symbol, in that edition of 
it which is received in the evangelical church, has in its second and 
most elaborate article on the Son, the following points of belief: e¢ 
(credo) in Jesum Christum, filium ejus (Det patris) unicum, Do- 
minum nostrum ; qui conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto, natus ex 
Maria virgine ; passus sub Ponti Pilato, crucifizus, mortuus et 
sepultus, descendit ad inferna ; tertia die resurrexit a mortuis, 
ascendit ad ceelos, sedet ad dextram Dei patris omnipotentis; inde 
venturus est, judware vivos et mortuos. 


* Iren adv. her. i. 10. Tertull. de prescr. bescr. xiii. adv. Prax. ii. de veland. 
virg. i. Orig. de principp. prooem. iv. 
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Together with this popular form of the confession of faith in re- 
lation to Christ, there was also framcd a more rigorous and minute 
theological digest, occasioned by the differences and controversies 
which early arose on certain points. The fundamental thesis of the 
Christian faith, that the Word was made flesh, 6 Aéyo¢ adapt tyévero, 
or, God was manifested in the flesh, Sed EpavepwOn év oapxl, was 
endangered on all sides, one questioning the Godhead, another the 
manhood, and a third the veritable union of the two natures. 

It is true that those who, like the Ebionites, denied the God- 
head, or like that sect of the Gnostics called Docetx, the manhood 
of Christ, separated themselves too decidedly from the Christian 
community, which on her part maintained that 7¢ was necessary that 
the mediator af God and man should unite both in friendship and 
harmony by means of a proper relationship to each, and that while 
he represented man to Grod, he should reveal God to man, Ede tov 
peotrny Oeov te xal arOpworwy dia ldiag mpc Exazépove olxecémrog el¢ 
pidiay xal dudvoray Tove dudotépove ovvayayeir, kal Oe@ pev TapacTi- 
cat Tov dvOpwrov, drOpwrag dé yywpica Tov Oe6y,* But when it was 
merely the plenitude of the one nature or the other, which was con- 
tested,—as when Arius majntained that the being who became man — 
in Christ was indeed divine, but created, and subordinate to the su- 
preme God; when, while ascribing to Christ a human body, he held 
that the place of the soul was occupied by that superior beng; when 
Apollinaris maintained that not only the body of Jesus was truly 
human, but his soul also, and that the divine being only served in 
the stead of the third principle in man, the vot¢ (understanding) ;— 
these were opinions to which it was easier to give a Christian guise. 
Nevertheless the Church rejected the Arian idea of a subordinate 
God become man in Jesus, tor this reason among others less essen- 
tial, that on this theory the image of the Godhead would not have 
been manifested in Christ ;t aaa she condemned the idea of Arius 
and Apollinaris, that the human nature of Christ had not the human 
yvy7) (soul), or the human vot¢ (understanding), for this reason 
chiefly, that only by the union of the divine, with an entire human 
nature, could the human race be redeemed.t 

Not only might the one or the other aspect of the nature of 
Christ be defaced or put out of sight, but in relation also to the 
union of the two, there might be error, and again in two opposite 
directions. ‘The devout enthusiasm of many led them to believe, 
that they could not draw too closely the newly-entwined bond be- 
tween heaven and earth; hence they no longer wished to distinguish 
between the Godhead and manhood in Christ, and since he had ap- 
peared in one person, they acknowledged in him only one nature, 
that of the Son of God made flesh. Others, more scrupulous, could 
not reconcile themselves to such a confusion of the divine and the 


* Tren. adv. her, iii. xviii. 7. + Athanas. contra Arianos, orat. 2,33. J Gregor. 
Naz. Or. 51, p. 740, B.: 1d yap axpocAnrroy adeparevroy 6 dé 7rwTat TO Yeo, TotTO xal 
OuXeTas. 
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human ; it seemed to them blasphemous to say that a human mother 
had given birth to God: hence they maintained, that she had only 
borne the man whom the Son of God selected as his temple; and 
that in Chnist there were two natures, united indeed so far as the 
adoration of his followers was concerned, but distinct as regarded 
their essence. To the Church, both these views appeared to en- 
croach on the mystery of the incarnation: if the two natures were 
held to be permanently distinct, then was the union of the divine 
and human, thie vital point of Christianity, destroyed; if a mixture 
of the two were admitted, then neither nature in its individual qual- 
ity was capable of a union with the other, and thus again no true 
unity would be attained. Hence both these opinions were con- 
demned, the latter in the person of Eutyches, the former, not with 
equal justice, in that of Nestorius; and as the Nicene creed estab- 
lished the true Godhead of Christ, so that of Chalcedon established 
his true and perfect manhood, and the union of the two natures in 
one undivided person.* When sesness led there arose a contro- 
versy concerning the will of Christ, analogous to that concerning his 
nature, the Church, in accordance with its previous decisions, pro- 
nounced that in Christ, as the God-man, there were two wills, dis- 
tinct but not discordant, the human will being subordinate to the 
divine.t 

In comparison with the controversies on the being and essence 
of Christ, the other branch of the faith, the doctrine of his work, was 
developed in tranquility. ‘The most comprehensive view of it was 
this: the Son of God, by assuming the human nature, gave it a 
holy and divine character{—above all he endowed it with immortal- 
ity ;§ while in a moral view, the mission of the Son of God into the 
world, being the highest proof of the love of God, was the most effi- 
cacious means of awakening a return of love in the human breast.|| 

© —fva xal Tov abrdv duodoyeiy vidv tov Kipiov now’! X. cvpddvuc anavreg ixddac- 
Kopev, Tédetov Tov abroy ty Yeorytt, Kal TéAeov TOV abrov bv avpuwroryT!, Yedv uAndog Kai 
ivdSpurov dhipSG¢ tov atrov tx Wuyxi¢ Aoyiwig Kal bwparoc, duoovcior tH TaTpl KaTa THY 
Vedryta, xal dpoovotov tov abrov nuiv Kata TV dvOpwroryta, Kata TavTa Spotov Hay 
xepic duaptiag? pd alwvuw pév éx tad raTpo¢ yevepdevra kata 17¥ Yeoryta, én’ toxatuv 
2 Tov TEPC Tov abrov di quae Kal dia THY Nuetépav owrnpiay éx Mapiag tio mapdévov 
vH¢ Veoroxov KaTa tiv avIpwrotyTa, fva Kal rdv abrov Xpiotov, vidv, KUptov, povoyevy, Ex 
dvo gicewy aovyyiTuC, aTpénTWS, ddiawpETUS, GXYwPioTWS yruplCouevoy' ovdauod THE TUY 
gicew 6 ig avypnuervng cud THY evworr, owlouévng dé pudAov tig ldvotnrog éxatépac 
giceus, xai ei¢ Ev mpocwToy Kal piay trdcTaay ovvTpExovons: avK el¢ dto Tpocwna pEpo- 

buevov, aAA’ Eva wal Tov abrov vidv Kai ovoyer7, Sedov Aoyov, xipioy 'I. X. 

+ The 6th Ccumencial Synod of Constantinople declared: dvo gvoud VeAnpara obx 
trevavtia,—dan éxdpevov 7d avpentvov abtod VéAnua—xai Urotaccdpevoy TH Veiy abTov 
aal navodevel YeAnpuate. 

¢ Athanas, de incarn, 54: abrdg évyvdIpornoer, iva nueic YeononSauev. Greg. Nyt. 
Orat. cass. 85: réte Te xarepixd9n mpo¢ Td Veiov, iva 10 nuEéTEpov TH mpd TO Veiov Eryusia 
yévnrat Yeioy, Joann, Damasc. de f. orth. iii. 20: mavra avédaper (Ta ddaPAnra nadn 
Tov avdpurou 6 X.) iva mavra dytaon. Greg. Naz. or. ii. 23 f. Hilar. Pictav. de trin. ii. 
24: humani generis causa Dei filius natus ex virgine est—ut homo factus ex virgine naturam 
in se carnis acciperet, perque hujus admiztionis socictatem sanctificatum tn eo universt generis 
humani corpus ezisteret. For other expressions of the kind, see Manscher, Dogmengesch., 
herausg. von Célin, 1, 397, Anm. 10. 


§ Manscher, 396, Anm. 5, S. 423 f. 
|] Augustin, de catechiz. rudib. 7. 
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To this one great effect of the appearance of Christ, were annexed 
collateral benefits: his salutary teaching, his sublime example, were 
held up to view,* but especial importance was attached to the violent . 
death which he suffered. The idea of substitution, already given in 
the New Testament, was more fully developed: the death of Jesus 
was regarded, now as a ransom paid by him to the devil for the lib- 
eration of mankind, who had fallen into the power of the evil one 
through sin; now as a means devised by God for removing guilt, 
and enabling him to remit the punishment threatened to the sins of 
man, without detriment to his truthfulness, Christ having taken that 
punishment on himself.t The latter idea was worked up by Anselm, 
in his book entitled, Cur Deus homo, into the well known theory 
of satisfaction, by which the doctrine of Christ’s work of redemption 
is placed in the closest connexion with that of his person. Man 
owes to God perfect obedience; but the sinner—and such are all 
men—withholds from God the service and honour which are His 
due. Now God, by reason of his justice, cannot suffer an offence 
against his honour: therefore, either man must voluntarily restore 
to God that which.is God’s, nay, must, for complete satisfaction, 
render to him more than he has hitherto withheld; or, God must as 
a punishment take from man that which is man’s, namely, the hap- 
piness for which he was originally created. Man is not able to do 
the former; for as he owes to God all the duties that he can per- 
form, in order not to fall into sin, he can have no overplus of merit, 
wherewith to cover past sins. On the other hand, that God should 
obtain satisfaction by the infliction of eternal punishment, is opposed 
to his unchangeable goodness, which moves him actually to lead 
man to that bliss for which he was originally destined. This, how- 
ever, cannot happen consistently with ae justice, unless satisfac- 
tion be made for man, and according to the measure of that which 
has been taken from God, something be rendered to Him, greater 
than all else except God. But this can be none other than God 
himself; and as, on the other hand, man alone can satisfy for man: 
it must therefore be a God-man who gives satisfaction. Moreover 
this cannot consist in active obedience, in a sinless life, because every 
reasonable being owes this to God on his own behalf; but to suffer 
death, the wages of sin, a sinless being is not bound, and thus the 
satisfaction for the sins of man consists in the death of the God-man, 
whose reward, since he himself, as one with God, cannot be rewarded, 
1g put to the account of man. 

This doctrinal system of the ancient church concerning the per- 
son and work ot Christ, passed also into the confessions of the Lu- 
theran churches, and was still more claborately developed by their 
theologians.{ With regard to the person of Christ, they adhered 


* Vid. Monscher, 396. ¢ Ibid. 397.  ¢ Comp. Form. Concord., Epit. and Sol 
decl. VIII. p. 605 ff. and 761 ff. ed. Hase. Chemniz, de duabus naturis in Christo libel 
lus, and loci theol., loc. 2, de filio: Gerhard, II. th. 1, p. 640 ff. (ed. 1615.) ; Quenstedt, 
theol. didact. polem. P. 3, ¢.3. Comp. De Wette, bibl Dogm. 3 64 ff. 
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to the union of the divine and human natures in one person: accord- 
ing to them, in the act of this union, wnztio personalis, which was 
simultaneous with the conception, it was the divine nature of the 
Son of God which adopted the human into the unity of its per- 
sonality; the state of union, the wnzo personalis, was neither essen- 
tial, nor yet merely accidental, neither mystical nor moral, still less 
merely verbal, but a real and supernatural union, and eternal in its 
duration. From this union with the divine nature, there result to 
the human nature in Christ certain pre-eminent advantages: namely, 
what at first appears a deficiency, that of being in itself impersonal, 
and of having personality only by its union with the divine nature ; 
further, impeccability, and the possibility of not dying. Besides 
these special advantages, the human nature of Christ obtains others 
also from its union with the divine. The relation of the two natures is 
not a dead, external one, but a reciprocal penetration, a meptywpnate ; 
an union not like that of two oad glued together, but like that of 
fire and metal in glowing iron, or of the body and soul in man. This 
communion of natures, communio naturarum, is manifested by a 
communication of properties, communicatio idiomatum, in virtue of 
which the human nature participates in the advantages of the divine, 
and the divine in the redeeming work of the human. This relation is 
expressed in the propositions concerning the person, propositionibus 
personalibus, and those concerning the properties, zdiomaticis; the 
former are propositions in which the concrete of the one nature, 1. e. 
the one nature as conceived in the person of Christ, is predicated of 
the other, as in 1 Cor. xv. 47.: the second man is the Lord from 
heaven; the latter are propositions in which determinations of one 
or the other nature, are referred to the entire person (venus zdiomati- 
cum), or in which acts of the entire person are referred to one or 
the other nature (genus apotelesmaticum), or lastly, in which at- 
tributes of the one nature are transferred to the other, which how- 
ever is only possible from the divine to the human, not from the 
human to the divine (venus auchematicum). 

In passing through the successive stages of the work of redemp- 
tion, Christ, with his person endowed with two natures, experienced, ’ 
according to the expression of the dogmatical theologians, founded 
on Phil. ii. 6 ff., two states, statum exinanitionis, and statum ex- 
altationis. His human nature in its union with the divine, parti- 
cipated from the moment of conception in divine properties; but as . 
during his earthly lite Jesus made no continuous use of them, that 
life to the time of his death and burial, is regarded as a state of 
humiliation: whereas, with the resurrection, or even withthe descent 
into hell, commenced the state of exaltation which was consummated 
by the sessio ad dextram patris. 

As to the work of Christ, the doctrine of our Church attributes 
to him a triple office. As prophet, he has‘revealed to man the high- 
est truth, the divine decree of redemption, confirming his testimony 
by miracles; and he still unceasingly controls the announcement of 
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this truth. As high priest, he has, on the one hand, by his irre- 
proachable life, fulfilled the law in our stead (obedientza activa); on 
the other, he has borne, in his sufferings and death, the punishment 
which impended over us (obedientia passiva), and now perpetually 
intercedes for us with the Father. Lastly, as king, he governs the 
world, and more particularly the Church, which he will lead from 
the conflicts of earth to the glory of heaven, completing its destiny 
by the general resurrection and the last judgment. 


§ 146. OBJECTIONS TO THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE CHURCH. 


THE Reformed Church did not go thus far with the Lutherans 
in their doctrine of the person of Christ, for they did not admit the 
last and boldest consequence drawn by the latter from the union — 
of the manhood and Godhead—the communicatio idiomatum, or 
communication of properties. The Lutherans themselves did not 
hold that the properties of the human nature were communicated 
to the divine, nor that all the properties of the divine nature, eter- 
nity for example, could be communicated to the human ;* and this 
gave occasion on the part of the Reformed Church, to the ae 
objection: the communication of properties must be reciprocal an 
complete, or it is none at all; moreover, by the communication of 
the properties of an infinite nature to a finite one, the latter is not 
less annihilated as to its essence, than an infinite nature would be, 
were it to receive the properties of a finite one.t When the Lu- 
therans sought shelter in the position, that the properties of the 
one nature were only so far shared by the other, as according to 
its character is possible, utz per suam indolem potest, they in fact 
did away altogether with the communicatio wdeomatum; and indeed 
this doctrine has been explicitly given up even by orthodox theolo- 
giags since Reinhard. 

But the simple root of this complicated exchange of properties, 
the union of the divine and human natures in one person, has also 
met with contradiction. ‘The Socinians denied it on the ground 
that two natures, each of which alone constitutes a person, cannot 
be united to form a single person, especially when they possess 
properties so opposite, as where the one is immortal, the other 
mortal, the one uncreated, the other created ;§ and the Rationalists 


id * See the Oratio appended to the locus de pers. ct offic. Chr. Gerhard, ut sup. pag. 
ff. 

+ Vid. Gerhard, II. th. 1, p. 685 ff.; Marheinecke, Instit. symb. § 91 f. 

¢ Reinhard, Vorles. aber die Dogm. S. 354, conformably to the proposition urged by 
the Reformed against the Lutherans; Nulla natura in se ipsam recipit contradictoria, 
Planck, Gesch. des protest. Lehrbegriffs, Bd. 6, S. 782. 

@ Fausti Socini de Christi natura disputatio. Opp. Bibl. Fr. Pol. 1, p. 784 ; Catech. 
Racov. Q 96 ff. Comp. Marheinecke, Inst. symb. § 96. Spinoza, also, ep. 21, ad Olden- 
barg, Opp. ed. Gfrirer, p. 556, says: Quod quedam ecclesia his addunt, quod Deus natu- 
ram humanam assumpserit, monui expresse, me, quid dicant, nescire ; tmo, ut verum fatear, 
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agree with them, insisting more particularly that the formule of the 
Church, in which the above union is defined, are almost entirely 
negative, thus presenting no conception to the mind, and that in a 
Christ, who by the aid of a divine nature dwelling within him, 
withstood evil and kept himself from sin, the man who is destitute 
of such aid can have no true example.* 

The essential and tenable points of the rationalistic objections 
to this doctrine, have been the most acutely perceived and arranged 
by Schleiermacher, who, on this subject as on many others, fas 
oe the negative criticism of the dogmas of the Church to 
completencss.t Before all else he finds it a difficulty, that by the 
expression, divine nature and human nature, divinity and huma- 
nity are placed under one category, and what is more, under the 
category of nature, which essentially denotes only a limited being, 
conceived by means of its opposite. Further, while ordinarily one 
nature is common to many individuals or persons, here one person 
is supposed to partake of two different natures. Now if by person 
be meant the permanent conscious unity of a living being, and by 
nature, the sum of the laws which govern the copies of life in 
that being: it is not to be conceived, how two opposite systems 
of conditions can have but one centre. The absu ey of this doc- 
trine becomes, according to Schleiermacher, especially evident in 
the supposition of two wills in Christ, since, for consistency, two 
wills must be associated with two understandings, and as the under- 
standing and will constitute the personality, Christ would on this 
supposition be inevitably divided into two persons. It is true that 
the two wills are peppose always to will in unison: but, on the 
one hand, there results from this only a moral, not a personal unity; 
on the other hand, this unison of wills is not possible in relation to 
the divine and the human will, since the latter, which from its very 
essence can only exercise itself on particulars as they present 
themselves in succession, can as little will the same with the tormer, 
whose object is the whole in its development, as the human under- 
standing, which acts by reasoning, can think the same with the 
divine understanding, which acts intuitively. Hence it evidently 
follows also that a communication of properties between the two 
natures is not to be admitted. 

The doctrine of the work of Christ did not escape a similar 
criticism. Passing over what has been objected in point of form 
to the division of this work into three offices, the ideas of revelation 
and miracles, under the head of the prophetic office, were chiefly 
called in question. It was argued that these ideas agreed neither 


non minus absurde mihi loqui videntur, quam si quis mihi dicere’, quod circulus naturam 
* sadueri 


* (Rohr) Briefe aber den Rationalismus, S. 378 f£ ; Wegscheider, Inst, theol. § 128 ; 
Bretschneider, Handb. der Dogm. 2, § 137 ff.; also Kant, Relig. innerhalb der Granzen 
der blossen Vernunft, 2tes St., 2ter Abschnitt, b. 

+ Glaubenslebre, 2, §§ 96—98. 
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objectively with just conceptions of God and the world in their re- 
ciprocal relation, nor subjectively with the laws of the human in- 
tellect; that the perfect God could not have created a world which 
from time to time needed the extraordinary interposition of the 
Creator, nor more particularly a human nature which was incapable 
of attaining its destination by the development of its innate facul- 
ties ; that the immutable Betng could not operate on the world first 
in this manner, then in that, at one time mediately, at another im- 
mediately, but that he must always have operated on it in the same 
manner, namely, in himself and on the whole immediately, but for 
us and on individuals mediately ; that to admit an interruption of 
the order of nature, and of the development of humanity, would be 
to renounce all rational thought, while, in the particular case in 
question, a revelation or iil is not confidently to be recognized 
as such, since, in order to be sure that certain results have not pro- 
ceeded from the powers of nature and the faculties of the human 
mind, a perfect knowledge of the resources of both would be requi- 
site, and of such a knowledge man is not possessed.* 

But the main difficulty me in the office of high priest, attributed 
to Jesus—in the doctrine of the atonement. That which especially 
drew forth objections was the human aspect which in Anselm’s 
system was given to the relation of God to the Son of man. As it 
well becomes man to forgive offences without exacting vengeance, 
so, thought Socinus, might God forgive the offences committed 
oe him by men, without satisfaction.t ‘T’o meet this objection 

ugo Grotius argued, that not as in consequence of personal in- 
junes, but to maintain the order of the moral world inviolable, or 
in virtue of his justicea rectoria, God cannot forgive sins without 
satisfaction.{ Nevertheless, granting the necessity for satisfaction, 
it did not appear to be met by the death of Jesus. While Anselm, 
and still more decidedly Thomas Aquinas,§ spoke of a satzsfactio 
superabundans, Socinus denied that Christ had even borne as much 
punishment as men have deserved ; for every individual man having 
deserved eternal death, consequently, as many substitutes as sinners 
ought to have suffered eternal death; whereas in this case, the 
single Christ has suffered merely temporal death, and that as an 
introduction to the highest glory; nor did this death attach to his 
divine nature, so that it might be said to have infinite value, but 
only to his human nature. On the other hand, Duns Scotus,|| in 
opposition to Thomas, and subsequently Grotius and the Arminians 
(equi-distant from orthodoxy and Socinianism,) adopted the expe- 
dient of maintaining, that the merit of Christ was indecd in itself 
finite like its subject, his human nature, and hence was inadequate 


. * Spinoza, tract. theol. polit. c. vi. p. 183. ed. Gfrorer, and ep. 23, ad Oldenburg, p. 
558 f. Briefe uber den Rat., 4ter, Ster, ter, 12ter. Wegscheider, §§ 11, 12. Schleicr- 
macher, §§ 14,47. + Praclect. theol.c. xv. { In the work: defensio fidei cath, de 


satisfactione Chr, adv, F, Socinum, 3 Summa, P, 3, Q, 48, A, 2, { Comm, in Sentt, 
L, 8, Dist. 19, 
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as a satisfaction for the sins of the world; but that God accepted it 
as adequate out of his free grace. But from the admission that 
God can content himself with an inadequate satisfaction, and thus 
can forgive a part of the guilt without satisfaction, it follows neces- 
sarily, that he must also be able thus to forgive the whole. Besides 
these more precise definitions, however, the fundamental idea of the 
whole fabric, namely, that one individual can take upon himself the 
punishment due to the sins of another, has been attacked as an 
ignorant transference of the conditions of a lower order of relation 
toa higher. Moral transgressions, it has been said, are not trans- 
missible obligations; it is not with them as with debts of money, 
which it is immaterial to the creditor who pays, provided they are 
paid; rather it is essential to the punishment of sin, that it should 
tall on the guilty only.* If, according to this, the so-called passive 
obedience of Christ cannot have been vicarious, still less can his 
active obedience have been so, since as man he was bound to render 
this on his own behalf.t 

In relation to the kingly office of Christ, the hope of his second 
advent to judge the world lost ground in the sentiment of the 
Church, in proportion as the opinion obtained, that every individual 
enters on a state of complete retribution immediately after death, 
for this opinion made the general judgment appear superfluous. 


§ 147. THE CHRISTOLOGY OF RATIONALISM. 


TuE Rationalists, rejecting the doctrine of the Church concern- 
ing Christ, his person, and his work, as selt-contradictory, useless, 
nay, even hurtful to the true morality of the religious sentiment, 
id a in its stead a system which, while it avoided all contra- 

ictions, yet in a certain sense retained for Jesus the character of 
a divine manifestation, which even, rightly considered, placed him 
far higher, and moreover embodied the strongest motives to practi- 
cal piety.§ 

Aecordis to them, Jesus was still a divine messenger, a special 
favourite aid charge of the Deity, inasmuch as, furnished by the 
disposition of Providence with an extraordinary measure of spiritual 
endowment, he was born in an age and nation, and guided in a 
career, the most favourable to his development into that for which 
he was destined: and, especially, inasmuch as he was subjected to 
a species of death that rendered possible his apparent resurrection, 
on which depended the success of his entire work, and was encom- 
passed by a series of circumstances which actually brought that re- 
surrection to pass. The Rationalists hold that their idea of the 


* See, besides Socinus, Kant, Relig, innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, 2tes 
Stiick, Iter Abschnitt,c, + Toller, der thaitige Gehorsam Christi untersucht, 1768, 
~ Wegscheider, § 199, § Compare with what follows especially the Briefe uber den Ra- 
tionalismus, S, 372 ff.; Wegscheider 33 128, 183, 140, 
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Christ is not essentially below the orthodox one, as regards his 
natural endowments and his external destiny, for in their view also 


he is the test man that ever trod the earth—a hero, in whose 
fate Providence is in the highest degree glorified: while, as rda 


the internal development and free agency of Jesus, they believe 
their doctrine essentially to surpass that of the Church. The Christ 
of the Church, they contend, is a mere automaton, whose manhood 
lies under the control of his Godhead like a lifeless instrument, 
which acts with moral perfection because it has no power to sin, 
and for this reason can neither have moral merit, nor be the object 
of affection and reverence: according to the rationalistic view, on 
the contrary, Jesus had implanted in him by God the natural con- 
ditions only of that which he was ultimately to become, and his 
realization of this destiny was the result of his own spontaneity. 
His admirable wisdom he acquired by the judicious application of 
his intellectual powers, and the conscientious use of all the aids 
within his reach; his moral greatness, by the zealous culture of his 
moral dispositions, the restraint of his sensual inclinations and pas- 
sions, and a scrupulous obedience to the voice of his conscience: 
and on these alone rested all that was exalted in his personality, all 
that was encouraging in his example. 

As regards the work of Jesus, the rationalistic view is, that he 
has endeared himself to mankind by this above all else, that he has 
taught them a religion to which for its purity and excellence is justly 
ascribed a certain divine power and dignity; and that he has illus- 
trated and enforced this religion by the brilliant example of his own 
life. This prophetic office of Christ is with Socinians and Ration- 
alists the essence of his work, and to this they refer all the rest, 
especially what the doctrine of the Church comprehends under the 
ofiice of high priest. With them the so-called active obedience has 
value solely as an example; and the death of Jesus conduces to the 
forgiveness of sins, solely by furthering the reformation of the sinner 
in one of these two ways: cither, as a confirmation of his doctrine, 
and a type of the devoted fulfilment of duty, it serves to kindle a 
zeal for virtue; or, as a proof of the love of God to man, of his incli- 
nation to pardon thie converted sinner, it invigorates moral co fg 

If Christ was no more, and did no more, than this rationalistic 
doctrine supposes, it is not easy to sce how piety has come to make 
him her special object, or dogmatism to lay down special proposi- 
tions concerning him. Consistent Rationalists have in fact adinitted, 
that what the orthodox dogma calls Christology, forms no integral 
part of the rationalistic system, since this system consists indeed 
of a religion which Christ taught, but not of a religion of which he 
is the object; that, viewing Christology as the doctrine of the Mes- 
siah, it is mercly an accommodation to the Jewish mind,—that even 
taken in a more noble sense, as the doctrine of the life, the actions, 


* For the different views, see Bretschneider, Dogm 2, 8, 353, systematische Ent- 
wicklang, § 107. 
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and the fate of Jesus as a divine messenger, it docs not belong to a 
system of faith, for the universal truths of religion are as little con- 
nected with our ideas concerning the person of him who first enun- 
ciated them, as are the philosophical propositions in the systems of 
Leibnitz and Wolf, of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, with the opin- 
ions we may happen to form of the persons of their authors; that 
what relates to the person and work of Jesus belongs, not to religion 
itself, but to the history of religion, and must either be prefixed to 
a system of religious doctrine as an historical introductioa, or ap- 
pended to it as an elucidatory sequel.* Accordingly Henke, in his 
Lneaments, has removed Christology from its wonted position as 
an integral teak of systematic theology, and has placed’ it as a sub- 
division under the head of anthropology. 

Thus, however, Rationalism enters into open war with the Chris- 
tian faith, for it seeks to thrust into the background, nay, to banish 
from the province of theology, that which is its essential point, and 
corner-stone. But this very opposition is decisive of the insuffi- 
ciency of the rationalistic system, proving that it does not perform 
what is demanded from every system of religious doctrine: namely, 
first, to give adequate expression to the faith which is the object of 
the doctrine; and only: to place this expression in a relation, 
whether positive or negative, to science. Now the Rationalists, in 
the effort to bring the faith into harmony with science, restrict its 
expression; for a Christ who is only a distinguished man creates 
indeed no difficulty to the understanding, but is not the Christ in 
whom the Church believes. 


§ 148. THE ECLECTIC CHRISTOLOGY OF SCHLEIERMACHER, 


IT is the effort of this theologian to avoid both these ungrateful 
results, and without prejudice to the faith, to form such a conception 
of the doctrine of the Christ as may be proof against the attacks of 
science.t On the one hand, he has adopted in its fullest extent the 
negative criticism directed by Rationalism against the doctrine of 
the church, nay, he has rendered it even more searching; on the 
other hand, he has sought to retain what Rationalism had lost, the 
essential part of positive Christianity: and thus he has saved many 
in these days from the narrowness of Supranaturalism, and the 
emptiness of Rationalism. This simplification of the faith Schleier- 
macher effects in the following manner: he does not set out, with 
the Protestant, from the doctrine of Scripture, nor with the Catholic 
from the decision of the Church, for in both these ways he would 
have to deal with a precise, developed system, which, having origi- 
nated in remote centuries, must come into collision with the science 
of the present day; but he sets out from the consciousness of the © 
Christian, from that internal experience resulting to the individual 


* Ruhr, Briefe, 8, 36, 405 ff, | + Schleiermacher, on his Glaubenslchre, to Dr. 
Lacke, 2tes Sendschreiben, Studien, 2, 8, § 481 
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from his connexion with the Christian community, and he thus ob- 
tains a material which, as its basis is feeling, is more flexible, and 
to which it is casier to give dialectically a form that satisfies science. 

As a member of the Christian church—this is the point of de- 
parture in the Christology of Schleiermacher*—I am conscious of 
the removal of my sinfulness, and the impartation of absolute per- 
fection: in other words, in communion with the church, I feel oper- 
ating upon me the influence of a sinless and perfect principle. This 
influence cannot proceed from the Christian community as an effect 
of the reciprocal’ action of its members on each other; for to every 
one of these sin and imperfection are inherent, and the co-operation 
of impure beings can never produce anything pure as its result. It 
must be the influence of one who possessed that sinlessness and 
perfection as personal qualities, and who moreover stands in such 
a relation to the Christian community that he can impart these qua- 
lities to its members: that is, since the Clyistian church could not 
exist prior to this impartation, it must be the influence of its foun- 
der. As Christians, we find something operated within us; hence, 
as from every effect we argue to its cause, we infer the influence of 
Christ, and from this again, the nature of his person, which must 
have had the powers necessary to the exertion of this influence. 

To speak more closely, that which we experience as members 
of the Christian church, is a strengthening of our consciousness of 
God, in its relation to our sensuous existence; that is, it is rendered 
easicr to us to deprive the senses of their ascendancy within us, to 
make all our impressions the servants of the religious sentiment, 
and all our actions its offspring. According to what has been stated 
above, this is the effect wrought in us by Christ, who imparts to us 
the strength of his consciousness of God, frees us from the bondage 
of sensuality and sin, and is thus the Redeemer. In the feeling of 
the strengthened consciousness of God which the Christian pos- 
sesses by his communion with the Redeemer, the obstructions of 
his natural and social life are not felt as obstructions to his con- 
sciousness of God; they do not interrupt the blessedness which he 
enjoys in his inmost religious life; what has been called evil, and 
divine chastisement, is not such for him; and as-it is Christ who 
by receiving him into the communion of his blessedness, frees him 
therefrom, the office of expiation is united to that of redemption. 

In this sense alone is the doctrine of the church concerning the 
threefold office of Christ to be interpreted. He is a prophet, in that 
by the word—by the setting forth of himself, and not otherwise,— 
he could draw mankind towards himself, and therefore the chief ob- 
Ject of his doctrine was his own person: he is at once a high priest 
and a sacrifice, in that he, the sinless one, from whose existence, 
therefore, no evil could be evolved, entered into communion with the 
life of sinful humanity, and endured the evils which adhere to it, 
that he might take us into communion with his sinless and blessed 


* Glaubenslehre, 2, §§ 92—105. 
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life: in other words, deliver us from the power and consequences of 
sin and evil, and present us pure before God; lastly, he is a king, 
in that he brings these blessing to mankind in the form of an organ- 
ized society, ot which he is the head. 

From this which Christ effects, we gather what he is. If we 
owe to him the continual strengthening of the cousciousness of God 
within us, this consciousness must have existed in him in absolute 
strength, so that it, or God in the form of the consciousness, was 
the only operative force within him, and this is the sense of the ex- 
pression of the church—God became man in Christ. If, further, 
Christ works in us a more and more complete conquest over sensu- 
ality, in himself there must have been an absolute conquest over it; 
in no moment of his life can the sensual consciousness have disputed 
' the victory with his consciousness of God; never can a vacillation 
or struggle have had place within him: in other words, the human 
nature in him was sinless, and in the stricter sense, that, in virtue 
of the essential predominance within him of the higher powers over 
the lower, it was impossible for him to sin. By this peculiarity of 
his nature he is the Archetype, the actualization of the ideal of hu- 
manity, which his church can only approach, never surpass; yet 
must he,—for otherwise there could be no true fellowship between 
him and -us,—have been developed under the ordinary conditions of 
human life; the ideal must in him have been perfectly historical, 
each phasis of his actual life must have borne the impress of the 
ideal ; and this is the proper sense of the church formula, that the 
divine and human nature were in him united into one person. 

Only thus far can the doctrine of the Christ be deduced from the 
experience of the Christian, and thus far, according to Schleier- 
macher, it is not opposed to science: whatever in the dogma of the 
church goes beyend this,—as, for example, the supernatural con- 
ception of Jesus, and his miracles, also the facts of the resurrection 
and ascension, and the prophecies of his second al to judge the 
world,—ought not to be brought forward as integral parts of the 
doctrine of the Christ. For he from whose influence upon us comes 
all the strengthening of our consciousness of God, may have been 
the Christ, though he should not have risen bodily from the dead, 
and ascended into heaven, &c.: so that we believe these facts, not 
because they are involved in our internal experience, but only be- 
cause they are stated in Scripture; not so much, therefore, in a re- 
ligious and dogmatical, as in an historical manner. 

This Christology is undeniably a beautiful effort of thought, and 
as we shall presently sec, does the utmost towards rendering the 
union of the divine and the human in Christ conceivable; but if its 
author supposed that he kept the faith unmutilated and science un- 
offended, we are compelled to pronounce that he was in both points 
deceived.* 


* This opinion has been already put forth in the most noted reviews of Schleier- 
macher's system; comp, Braniss, uber Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre; Schmid, tber 
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Science opens its attack on the proposition, that the ideal man 
was historically manifested in the person of Christ. It did not es- 
cape Schleiermacher himself that this was a dangerous point. No 
sooner has he put forth the above proposition, than he reflects on 
the difficulty of supposing that the ideal should be realized in one 
historical individual; since, in other cases, we never find the ideal 
realized in a single appearance, but only in an entire cycle of ap- 
pearances, which reciprocally complete each other, It is true that 
this theologian docs not hold the character of Christ, as the ideal 
man, to extend to the manifold relations of human life, so as to be 
the archetype for all the science, art, and policy, that are developed 
in human society ; he confines it to the domain of the consciousness 
of God. But, as Schmid has justly observed, this does not alter 
the case, for the consciousness of God also, being, in its development 
and manifestation, subject to the conditions of finiteness and imper- 
fection; the supposition that even in this department exclusively, 
the ideal was manifested in a single historical individual, involves a 
violation of the laws of nature by a miracle. This, however, is far 
from alarming Schleiermacher; on the contrary, he maintains that 
this is the place, and the only place, in which the Christian doctrine 
must necessarily admit a miracle, since the originating of the person 
of Christ can only be conceived as the result of a special divine act 
of creation. It is true, he limits the miraculous to the first intro- 
duction of Christ into the serics of existences, and allows the whole 
of his further development to have been subject to all the conditions 
of finite existence: but this concession cannot repair the breach, 
which the supposition only of one miracle makes in the scientitic 
theory of the world. Still less can any help be derived from vague 
analogies like the following: as it is still possible that matter should 
begin to agglomerate and thence to revolve in infinite space: so 
science must admit, that there may be in the domain of spiritual 
life an appearance, which in like manner we can only explain as 
the commencement, the first point, in a higher process of devel- 
opment.* 

This comparison suggests the observation made by Braniss, 
namely, that it would be contrary to the laws of all development to 
regard the initial member of a series as the greatest—to suppose 
that in Christ, the founder of that community, the object of which 
is the strengthening of the consciousness of God, the strength of 
this consciousness was absolute, a perfection which is rather the in- 
finitely distant goal of the progressive development of the commu- 
nity founded by him. Schleiermacher does indeed attribute to 
Christianity perfectibility in a certain sense; not as a capability of 
surpassing Christ in his nature, but solely in the conditions of its 
manifestation. His viow is this: the limitation, the imperfection 


Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre, 8, 263 ff.; Baur, die christl Gnosis, 8, 626 ff., and the 
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of the relations of Christ, the language in which he expressed him- 
self, the nationality within which he was placed, modified his thoughts 
and actions, but in their form alone; their essence remained never- 
theless the perfect ideal. Now if Christianity in its progressive ad- 
vancement in doctrine and practice, rejects more and more of those 
temporal and national limitations by which the actions and teaching 
of Jesus were circumscribed; this is not to surpass Christ, it is 
rather to give a more perfect expression of his inner life. But, as 
Schmid has satisfactorily shown, an historical individual is that 
which appears of him, and no more; his internal nature is known 
by his words and actions, the conditions of his age and nation area 
part of his individuality, and what lies beneath this phenomenal 
existence as the essence, is not the nature of this individual, but 
the human nature in general, which in particular beings operates 
only under the limitations of their individuality, of time, and of cir- 
cumstances. Thus to surpass the historical appearance of Clirist, 
is to rise nearer, not to his nature, but to the idea of humanity in 
general; and if we are to suppose that it is stil] Christ whose nat- 
ure is more truly expressed, when with the rejection of the tempo- 
ral and national, the essential elements of his doctrine and life are 
further developed: it would not be difficult, by a similar abstraction, 
to represent Socrates, as the one who in this manner cannot be sur- 
passed. 

As neither an individual in general, nor, in particular, the com- 
mencing point in an historical series, can present the perfect ideal : 
so, if Christ be regarded decidedly as man, the archetypal nature 
and development which Schleiermacher ascribes to him, cannot be 
brought to accord with the laws of human existence. Impeccabil- 
ity, in the sense of the impossibility of sinning, as it is supposed to 
exist in Christ, is a quality totally incompatible with the human 
nature; for to man, in consequence of his agency being liable to 
guidance by the motives of the senses as well as of the reason, the 
possibility of sinning is essential. And if Christ was entirely free 
trom inward conflict, from all vacillation of the spiritual life between 
good and evil, he could not be a man of like nature with us; for the 
action and reaction between the spiritual nature in general and the 
external world, and, in particular, between the superior religious and 
moral powers, and the operations of the mind in subordination to the 
senses, necessarily manitests itself as a conflict.* 

If, on the one side, the Christology in question is far from satis- 
fying science, it is equally tar, on the other side, from satisfying the 
faith. We will not enter into those points in which, instead of the 
decisions of the Church, it at least offers acceptable substitutes (con- 
cerning which, however, it may be doubted whether they are a full 
compensation).¢ Its disagreement with the faith is the most con- 
spicuous in the position, that the facts of the resurrection and as- 
cension do not form essential parts of the Cliristian faith. For the 


* Schmid, ut sup. + Comp, Rosenkranz, ut sup, 8. 935 ff, 
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belief in the resurrection of Christ is the foundation stone, without 
which the Christian Church could not have been built; nor could 
the cycle of Christian festivals, which are the external representa- 
tion of the Christian faith, now suffer a more fatal mutilation than 
by the removal of the festival of Easter: the Christ who died could 
not be what he is in the belief of the Church, if he were not also the 
Christ who rose again. 

Thus the doctrine of Sclileiermacher concerning the person and 
conditions of Christ, betrays a twofold inadequacy, not mecting the 
requirements either of the faith of the Church, or of science. It is 
clear, however, from his doctrine of the work of Christ, that in order 
to satisfy the former so far as is here done, such a contradiction of 
the latter was quite unnecessary, and an easier course might have 
been pursued. For resting merely on a backward inference from 
the inward experience of the Christian as the effect, to the person 
of Christ as the cause, the Christology of Schleiermacher has but a 
frail support, since it cannot be proved that that inward experience 
is not to be explained without the actual existence of such a Christ. 
Schleiermacher himself did not overlook the probable objection that 
the Church, induced merely by the relative excellence of Jesus, con- 
ceived an ideal of absolute perfection, and transferred this to the his- 
torical Christ, from which combination she continually strengthens 
and vivifies her consciousness of God: but he held this objection 
to be precluded by the observation, that sinful humanity, by reason 
of the mutual dependence of the will and the understanding, is in- 
capable of conceiving an immaculate ideal. But, as it has been aptly 
remarked, if Schlciermacher claims a miracle for the origination of 
his real Christ, we have an equal right to claim one for the origina- 
tion of the ideal of a Christ in the human soul.* Meanwhile, it is 
not true that sinful human nature is incapable of conceiving a sin- 
less ideal. If by this ideal be understood merely a general concep- 
tion, then the conception of the perfect and the sinless is as neces- 
sarily co-existent with the consciousness of imperfection and sinful- 
ness as the conception of infinity with that of finiteness; since the 
two ideas conditionate one another, and the one is not possible with- 
out the other. It, on the other hand, by this ideal be meant a con- 
crete image, the conception of a character in which all the individual 
features are pourtrayed, it may be admitted that a sinful individual 
or age cannot depict such an image without blemish; but of this 
inability the age or individual itself is not conscious, not having any 
superior standard, and if the image be but slightly drawn, if it leave 
room for the modifications of increased enlightenment, it may con- 
tinue to be regarded as immaculate even by a later and more clear- 
sighted age, so long as this age is inclined to view it under the most 
favourable light. 

We may now estimate the truth of the reproach, which made 
Schleiermacher so indignant, namely, that his was not an histori- 
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cal, but an ideal Christ. It is unjust in relation to the opinion of 
Schleiermacher, for he firmly believed that the Christ, as construed 
by him, really lived; but it ia just in relation to the historical state 
of the facts, because such a Christ never existed but in idea; and 
in this sense, indeed, the reproach has even a stronger bearing on the 
system of the Church, because the Christ therein presented can still 
less have existed. Lastly, it is just in relation to the consequence 
of Schleiermacher’s system, since to effect what Schleiermacher 
makes him effect, no other Christ is necessary, and, according to the 
principles of Schleiermacher respecting the relation of God to the 
world, of the supernatural to the natural, no other Christ is possible, 
than an ideal one :—and in this sense the reproach attaches speciti- 
cally to Schleiermacher’s doctrine, for according to the premises of 
the orthodox doctrine, an historical Christ is both possible and nec- 


essary. 


§ 149. CHRISTOLOGY INTERPRETED SYMBOLICALLY—KANT. 
DE WETTE. 


THE attempt to retain in combination the ideal in Christ with 
the historical, having failed, these two elements separate themselves: 
the latter falls as a natural residuum to the ground, and the former 
rises as a pure sublimate into the ethereal world of ideas. Histori- 
cally, Jesus can have been nothing more than a person, highly dis- 
tinguished indeed, but subject to the limitations inevitable to all 
that is mortal: by means of his exalted character, however, he ex- 
erted so powerful an influence over the religious sentiment, that it 
constituted him the ideal of piety; in accordance with the general 
rule, that an historical fact or person cannot become the basis of a 
positive religion until it is elevated into the sphere of the ideal.* 

Spinoza made this distinction when maintaining, that to know 
the historical Christ is not necessary to felicity, but only to know 
the ideal Christ, namely, the eternal wisdom of God, which is man- 
ifested in all things, in the human mind particularly, and in a pre- 
eminent degree in Jesus Christ—that wisdom which alone teaches 
man what is true and false, good and bad.t : 

According to Kant, also, it ought not to be made a condition of 
salvation to believe, that there was once a man who by his holiness 
and merit gave satisfaction for himself and for all others; for of this 
the reason tells us nothing; but it 2s the duty of men universally to 
elevate themselves to the ideal of moral pertection deposited in the 
reason, and to obtain moral strength by the contemplation of this 


* Thus Schmid, ut sup. 8. 267, + Ep, 21, ad Oldenburg. Opp. ed. Gfrérer, pag. 
556 :—dico, ad salutem non esse omnino necesse, Christum secundum carnem noscere ; sed ed 
aterno ilo filio Dei, h.e. Dei eterna sapientia, qua sese tn omnibus rebus, et marime tn mente 
humana, et omnium mazxime in Christo Jesu manifestavit, longe aliter senttendum. Nam nemo 
absque hac ad statum beatitudinis potest pervenire, utpote que sola docet, quid verum et fa.- 
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ideal. Such moral faith alone man is bound to exercise, and not 
historical faith.* 

Taking his stand on this principle, Kant proceeds to interpret 
the doctrines of the Bible and the Church as symbols of the ideal. 
{t is humanity, or the rational part of this system of things, in its 
entire moral perfection, that could alone make a world the object of 
divine Providence, and the end of creation. This idea of a human- 
ity well-pleasing to God, has existed in God from all eternity; it 
proceeds from lis essence, and is therefore no created thing, but his 
eternal Son, the Word, through whom, that is, for whose sake, all 
things were created, and in whom God loved the world. As this 
idea of moral perfection has not man for its author, as it has been 
introduced into him even without his being able to conceive how his 
nature can have been susceptible of such an idea, it may be said to 
have come down to us from heaven, and to have assumed the human 
nature, and this union with us may be regarded as an abasement of 
the Son of God. This ideal of moral perfection, so far as it is com- 
patible with the condition of being dependent on necessities and in- 
clinations, can only be conceived by us under the form of a man. 
Now just as we can obtain no idea of the amount of a force, but by 
calculating the degree of resistance which it can overcome, so we can 
form no estimate of the strength of the moral disposition, but by 
imagining hard conflicts in which it can triumph: hence the man 
who embodies the perfect ideal must be one who would voluntarily 
undertake, not only to perform every duty of man on his own be- 
half, and by precept and example to disseminate the good and the 
true around him as extensively as possible; but also, though tempt- 
ed by the strongest allurements, to submit to all sufferings, even to 
the most ignominious death, for the welfare of mankind. 

In a practical relation this idea has its reality completely within 
itself, and it needed no exemplification in experience in order to be- 
come a model binding on us, since it is enshrined as such in our 
reason. Nay, this ideal remains essentially confined to the reason, 
because it cannot be adequately represented by any example in out- 
ward experience, since such an example would not fully disclose the 
inward disposition, but would only admit of our forming dubious 
inferences thereon. Nevertlicless, as all men ought to be conformed 
to this ideal, and consequently must be capable of such conformity, 
it is always possible in experience that a man may appear, who in 
his teaching, course of life, and sufferings, may present an example 
of a man well-pleasing to God: but even in this manifestation of 
the God-man, it would not properly be that which is obvious to the 
senses, or can be known by experience, which would be the object 
of saving faith; but the ideal lying in the reason, which we should 
attribute to this manifestation of the God-man, because he appeared 
to us to be conformed to it—that is, indeed, so far only as this can 
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be concluded from outward experience. Inasmuch as all of us, 
though naturally generated men, feel bound, and consequently able, 
ourselves to present such an example, we have no reason to regard 
that examplification of the ideal man as supernaturally generated, 
nor does he need the attestation of miracles; for besides the moral 
faith in the idea, nothing further is requisite than the historical con- 
viction that his life was conformed to that idea, in order to accredit 
him as its personification. 

He who is conscious of such a moral disposition, as to have a 
well-founded confidence, that under temptations and sufferings simi- 
lar to those which are attributed to the ideal man, as a touchstone 
of his moral disposition, he would adhere -unalterably to this ex- 
emplar, and faithfully follow his steps, such a man alone is entitled 
to consider himself an object of the divine complacency. To elevate 
himself to such a state of mind, man must depart from evil, cast 
off the old man, crucify the flesh ; a change which is essentially con- 
nected with a serics of sorrows and sufferings. These the former 
man has deserved as a punishment, but they fall on the new: for 
the regencrated man, who takes them on himself, though physically 
and in his empirical character, as a being determined by the senses, 
he remains the former man; is morally, as an intellectual being, 
with his changed disposition, become a new man. Having by this 
change taken upon him the disposition of the Son of God, that 
which is strictly a substitution of the new man for the old, may be 
represented, by a personification of the idea, as a substitution of the 
Son of God, and it may be said, that the latter himself, as a sub- 
stitute, bears for man, for all who practically believe in him, the 
guilt of sin; as a redeemer, satisfies supreme justice by suffering 
and death; and as an intercessor, imparts the hope of appearing 
Justified before the judge: the suffering which the new man, in 
dying to the old, must perpetually incur through life, being conceived 
in the representative of mankind, as a death suffered once for all.* 

Kant, like Schleiermacher, (whose Christology in many respects 
recalls that of Kant,)t carries his appropriation of the Christology 
of the Church, no farther than the death of Christ: of his resurrec- 
tion and ascension, he says, that they cannot be available to religion 
within the limits of pure reason, because they would involve the 
materiality of all existences. Still, in another light, he employs 
these facts as symbols of the ideas of the reason; as images of the 
entrance into the abode of blessedness, that is, iné: communion with 
all the good: while Tiettrunk has yet more decidedly given it as 
his opinion, that without the resurrection, the history of Jesus would 
terminate in a revolting catastrophe; that the eye would turn away 
with melancholy and dissatisfaction from an event, in which the 
pattern of humanity fell a victim to impious rage, and in which the 
scene closed with a death as unmerited as sorrowful; that the his- 


* Ut sup. 2tes St., lter Abschn., 3tes St., Ite Abthlg. This is shown by Baur, 
christl. Gnosis, S. G60 ff. 
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tory requires to be crowned with the fulfilment of the expectation 
towards which the moral contemplations of every one are irresistibly 
drawn—with the passage into a compensating immortality.* 

In the same manner, De Wette ascribed to the evangelical his- 
tory, as to every history, and particularly to the history of religion, 
a a (raaeasiar ideal character, in virtue of which it is the expression 
and image of the human mind and its various operations. The his- 
tory of the miraculous conception of Jesus represents the divine 
origin of religion; the narratives of his miracles, the independent 
force of the human mind, and the sublime doctrine of spiritual self- 
reliance; his resurrection is the image of the victory of truth, a 
fore-shadowing of the future triumph of good over evil; his ascen- 
sion, the symbol of the eternal majesty of religion. The fundamental 
religious ideas which Jesus enunciated in his teaching, are expressed 
with equal clearness in his history. This history is an expression 
of devoted enthusiasm, in the courageous ministry of Jesus, and in 
the victorious power of his appearance; of resignation, in his con- 
test with the wickedness of men, in the melancholy of his premoni- 
tory discourses, and above all in his death. Christ on the cross is 
the image of humanity purified by self-sacrifice; we ought all to 
crucify ourselves with him, that we may rise with him to new life. 
Lastly, the idea of devotion was the key-note in the history of Je- 
sus, every moment of his life being dedicated to the thought of his 
heavenly Father.t 

At an earlier period, Horst presented this symbolical view of the 
history of Jesus with singular clearness. Whether, he says, all that 
is narrated of Christ happened precisely so, historically, is a ques- 
tion indifferent to us, nor can it now be settled. Nay, if we would 
be candid with ourselves, that which was once sacred history for the 
Christian believer, is, for the enlightened portion of our cotempora- 
ries, only fable: the narratives of the supernatural birth of Christ, 
of his miracles, of his resurrection and ascension, must be rejected 
by us as at variance with the inductions of our intellect. Let them 
however only be no longer interpreted merely by the understanding 
as history, but by the feelings and imagination, as poetry; and it 
will be found that in these narratives nothing is invented arbitrarily, 
but all springs from the depths and divine impulses of the human 
mind. Considered from this point of view, we may annex to the 
history of Christ all that is important to religious trust, animating 
to the pure dispositions, attractive to the tender feelings. That 
history is a beautiful, sacred poem of the human race—a poem in 
which are embodied all the wants of our religious instinct; and this 
is the a dees honour of Christianity, and the strongest proof of its 
universal applicability. The history of the gospel is in fact the 
history of human nature conceived ideally, and exhibits to us in the 
life of an individual, what man ought to be, and, united with him 


* Censur des christl. protestantischen Lebrbegriffs, 8,8. 180. + Religion und 
Theologie, 2ter Abschn. Kap. 3; comp. bibl. Dogmatik, 2 255 ; kirchliche, § 64 f 
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by following his doctrine and example, can actually become. It is 
not denied that what to us can appear only sacred poetry, was to 
Paul, John, Matthew and Luke, fact and certain history. But it 
was the very same internal cause which made the narratives of the 
gospel sacred fact and history to them, which makes those narratives 
to us a sacred mythus and poctry. The points of vicw only are 
different: human nature, and in it the religious impulse, remains 
ever the same. Those first Christians see in their world, for the 
animating of the religious and moral dispositions in the men of their 
time, history and fact, of which, however, the inmost kernel con- 
sisted of ideas: to us, the facts are become superannuated and 
doubtful, and only for the sake of the fundamental ideas, are the 
narratives of those facts an object of reverence.* 

This view was met immediately on the part of the Church by 
the reproach, that instead of the riches of divine reality which faith 
discovers in the history of Christ, is palmed upon us a collection of 
empty ideas and ideals; instead of a consolatory work effected, an 
overwhelming obligation. For the certainty, that God once actually 
united himeeli with human nature, the admonition that man ought 
.to obtain divine dispositions, offers a poor compensation: for the 
‘sa which the redemption completed by Christ brings to the be- 
iever, it is no equivalent to put before him the duty of freeing him- 
self from sin. By this system, man is thrust out of the reconciled 
world in which Christianity places him, into an unreconciled world, 
out of a world of happiness into a world of misery ; for where recon- 
ciliation has yet to be effected, where happiness has yet to be at- 
tained, there is at present enmity and unhappiness. And, in truth, 
the hope of entire deliverance from these conditions, is, according 
to the principles of this system, which only admits an infinite ap- 
proximation towards the idea, a deceptive one; for that which is 
only to be reached in an endless progression, is in fact unattainable. 

But not the faith alone, science also in its newest development, 
has found this system unsatisfactory. Science has perceived that 
to convert ideas simply into an obligatory possibility, to which no 
reality corresponds, is in fact to annihilate them; just as it would 
be to render the infinite finite, to represent it as that which lies 
beyond the finite. Science has conceived that the infinite has its 
existence in the alternate production and extinction of the finite; 
that the idea is realized only in the entire series of its manifestations; 
that nothing can come into existence which does not already essen- 
tially exist ; and, therefore, that it is not to be required of man, that 
he should reconcile himself with God, and assimilate his sentiments 


to the divine, unless this reconciliation and this assimilation are 
already virtually effected. 


.™* Ideen uber Mythologie u. s. w. in Henke’s neuem Magazin, b. S 454 Comp. 
Henke’s Museum, 3, S. 455. 
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§ 150. THE SPECULATIVE CHRISTOLOGY. 


Kant had already said that the good principle did not descend 
from heaven merely at a particular time, but had descended on man- 
kind invisibly from the commencement of the human race; and 
Schelling laid down the proposition: the incarnation of God is an 
incarnation from eternity.* But while the former understood under 
that expression only the moral instinct, which, with its ideal of 
good, and its sense of duty, has been from the beginning implanted 
in man; the latter understood under the incarnate Son of God the 
finite itself, in the form of the human consciousness, which in its 
contradistinction to the infinite, wherewith it is nevertheless one, 
appears as a suffering God, subjected to the conditions of time. 

In the most recent philosophy this idea has been further devel- 
oped in the following manner.t When it is said of God that he is 
a Spirit, and of man that he also is a Spirit, it follows that the two 
are not essentially distinct. ‘To speak more particularly, it is the 
essential property of a spirit, in the distribution of itself into dis- 
tinct personalities, to remain identical with itself, to possess itself 
in another than itself. Hence the recognition of God as a spirit 
implies, that God does not remain as a fixed and immutable Infinite 
encompassing the Finite, but enters into it, produces the Finite, Nat- 
ure, and the human mind, merely as a limited manifestation of him- 
self, from which he eternally returns into unity. As man, considered 
as a finite spirit, limited to his finite nature, has not truth; so God, 
considered exclusively as an infinite spirit, shut up in his infinitude, 
has not reality. The infinite spirit is real only when it discloses 
itself in finite spirits ; as the finite spirit is true only when it merges 
‘itself in the infinite. The true and real existence of spirit, there- 
fore, is neither in God by himself, nor in man by himself, but in 
the God-man; neither in the infinite alone, nor in the finite alone, but 
in the interchange of impartation and withdrawal between the two, 
which on the part of God is revelation, on the part of man religion. 

If God and man are in themselves one, and if religion is the 
human side of this unity: then must this unity be made evident to 
man in religion, and become in him consciousness and reality. Cer- 
tainly, so long as man knows not that he is a spirit, lie cannot know 
that God is man: while he is under the guidance of nature only, he 
will deify nature; when he has learned to submit himself to law, 
and thus to regulate his natural tendencies by external means, he 
will set God before him as a lawgiver. But when, in the vicissi- 
tudes of the world’s history, the natural state discloses its corrup- 
tions, the legal its misery ; the former will experience the need of a 
God who elevates it above itself, the latter, of a God who descends 

* Vorlesungen uber die Methode des akademischen Studiums, §.192. + Hegel's 
Phanomenologie des Geistes, S. 561 ff.; Vorlesungen aber die Philos. der Religion, 2, S. 
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to its level. Man being once mature enough to reccive as his relig- 
ion the truth that God is man, and man of a divine race; it neces- 
sarily follows, since religion is the form in which the truth presents 
itself to the popular mind, that this truth must appear, in a guise 
intelligible to all, as a fact obvious to the senses: in other words, 
there must appear a human individual who is recognized as the visl- 
ble God. This God-man uniting in a single being the divine essonce 
and the human personality, it may be said of him that he has the 
Divine Spirit for a father, and a woman for his mother. lis per- 
sonality reflecting itself not in himself, but in the absolute substance, 
having the will to exist only for God, and not at all for itself, he is 
sinless and perfect. As a man of Divine essence, he is the power that 
subdues nature, a worker of miracles ; but as God in a human mani- 
festation, he is dependent on nature, subject to its necessities and 
sufferings—is in a state of abasement. Must he even pay the last 
tribute to nature? does not the fact that the human nature is sub- 
ject to death preclude the idea that that nature is one with the di- 
vine? No: the God-man dies, and thus proves that the incarnation 
of God is real, that the infinite spirit does not scorn to descend into 
the lowest depths of the finite, because he knows how to find a way 
of return into himself, because in the most entire alicnation of him- 
self, he can retain his identity. urther, the God-man, in so far as 
he is a spirit reflected in his infinity, stands contrasted with men, 
in so far as they are limited to thcir finiteness: hence opposition 
and contest result, and the death of the God-man becomes a violent 
one, inflicted by the hands of sinners; so that to physical degrada- 
tion is added the moral degradation of ignominy and accusation of 
crime. If God then finds a passage from heaven to the grave, 80 
must a way be discoverable for man from the grave to heaven: the 
death of the prince of lite is the life of mortals. By his entrance 
into the world as God-man, God showed himself reconciled to man; 
by his dying, in which act he cast off the limitations of mortality, 
he showed moreover the way in which he perpetually effects that 
reconciliation: namely, by remaining, throughout his manifestation 
of himself under the limitations of a natural existence, and his sup- 
pression of that existence, identical with himself. Inasmuch as the 
death of the God-man is merely the cessation of lis state of alien- 
ation from the infinite, it is in fact an exaltation and return to God, 
and thus the death is necessarily followed by the resurrection and 
ascension. 

The God-man, who during lus life stood before his cotemporarics 
as an individual distinct from themselves, and perceptible by the 
senses, is by death taken out of their sight; he enters into their 
imagination and memory; the unity of the divine and human in 
him, becomes part of the general ‘consciousness; and the church 
must repeat spiritually, in the souls of its members, those events 
of his lite which he experienced externally. The believer, finding 
himself environed with the conditions of nature, must, like Christ, 
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die to nature—but only inwardly, as Christ did outwardly,—must 
spiritually crucify himself and be buried with Christ, that by the 
virtual suppression of his sensible existence, he may become, in so 
far as he is a spirit, identical with himself, and participate in the 
bliss and glory of Christ. 


§ 151. LAST DILEMMA. 


Tus by a higher mode of argumentation, from the idea of God 
and man in their reciprocal relation, the truth of the conception 
which the Church forms of Christ appears to be confirmed, and we 
seem to be reconducted to the orthodox point of view, though by © 
an inverted path: for while there, the truth of the conceptions of 
the Church concerning Christ is deduced from the correctness of the 
evangelical history; here, the veracity of the history is deduced 
from the truth of those conceptions. That which is rational is also 
real; the idea is not merely the moral imperative of Kant, but also 
an actuality. Proved to be an idea of the reason, the unity of the 
divine and human nature must also have an historical existence. 
The unity of God with man, says Marheineke,* was really and 
visibly manifested in the person of Jesus Christ; in him, according 
to Rosenkranz,f the divine power over nature was concentrated, he 
could not act otherwise than miraculously, and the working of mir- 
acles, which surprises us, was to him natural. His resurrection, 
says Conradi,f is the necessary sequel of the completion of his per- 
sonality, and so little ought it to surprise us, that, on the contrary, 
we must rather have been surprised if it had not happened. 

But do these deductions remove the contradictions which have 
exhibited themselves in the doctrine of the Church, concerning the 
person and work of Christ? We nced only compare the strictures, 
which Rosenkranz in his Review has passed on Schleiermacher’s 
criticism of the Christology of the Church, with what the same 
author proposes as a substitute in his Encyclopedia, in order to 
perceive, that the general propositions on the unity of the divine 
and human natures, do not in the least serve to explain the appear- 
ance of a person, in whom this unity existed individually, in an 
exclusive manner. Though I may conceive that the divine spirit 
in a state of renunciation and abascment becomes the human, and 
that the human nature in its return into and above itself becomes 
the divine ; this does not help me to conccive more easily, how the 
divine and human natures can have constituted the distinct and yet 
united portions of an historical person. Though I may sce the 
human mind in its unity with the divine, in the course of the world’s 
history, more and more completely establish itself as the power 


* Dogmatik, 3326. + Encyklopaddie, S.160.  {¢ Selbstbewusstsein und Offen- 
barung, S. 295 f. Comp. Bauer, Recens. des L. J.. Jahrbicher fir wiss. Kritik, 1836, 
Mai, S. 699 €. 
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which subdues nature; this is quite another thing, than to conceive 
a single man endowed with such power, for individual, voluntary 
acts. Lastly, from the truth, that the suppression of the natural 
existence is the resurrection of the spirit, can never be deduced the 
bodily resurrection of an individual. 

We should thus have fallen back again to Kant’s point of view, 
which we have ourselves found unsatisfactory ; for if the idea have 
no corresponding reality, it is an empty obligation and ideal. But 
do we tlien deprive the idea of all reality? By no means: we 
reject only that which does not follow from the premises.* If re- 
ality is ascribed to the idea of the unity of the divine and human 
natures, is this equivalent to the admission that this unity must 
actually have been once manifested, as it never had been, and never 
more will be, in one individual? This is indeed not the mode in 
which Idea realizes itself; it is not wont to lavish all its fulness on 
one exemplar, and be niggardly towards all otherst—to express 
itself perfectly in that one individual, and imperfectly in all the 
rest: it rather loves to distribute its riches among a multiplicity of 
exemplars which reciprocally complete each other—in the alternate 
appearance and suppression of a series of individuals. And is this 
no true realization of the idea? is not the idea of the unity of the 
divine and human natures a real one in a far higher sense, when I 
regard the whole race of mankind as its realization, than when I 
single out one man as such a realization? is not an incarnation of 
God from eternity, a truer one than an incarnation limited to a par- 
ticular point of time? 

This is the key to the whole of Christology, that, as subject of 
the predicate which the Church assigns to Christ, we place, instead 
of an individual, an idea; but an idea which has an existence in 
reality, not in the mind only, like that of Kant. In an individual, 
a God-man, the properties and functions which the Church ascribes 
to Christ contradict themselves; in the idea of the race, they per- 
fectly agree. Humanity is the union of the two natures—God 
become man, the infinite manifesting itself in the finite, and the 
finite spirit remembering its infinitude ; it is the child of the visible 
Mother and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit ; it is the worker 
of miracles, in so far as in the course of human history the spirit 
more and more completely subjugates nature, both within and 
around man, until it lies before him as the inert matter on which he 
exercises his active power ;{ it is the sinless existence, for the course 
of its development is a blameless one, pollution cleaves to the in- 
dividual only, and does not touch the race or its lustory. It is 
Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven, for from the 
negation of its phenomenal life there ever proceeds a higher spiritual 
life; from the suppression of its mortality as a personal, national, 


* Compare with this my Streitschriften, 3. Heft, 8. 68 ff, 125. + With this should 
be compared the explanation in the Streitschriften, ut sup.8& 119. f{ Of this also there 
is an explanation in the Streitschriften, 3,8 166 f. 
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and terrestrial spirit, arises its union with the infinite spirit of the 
heavens. By faith in this Christ, especially in his death and resur- 
rection, man is justitied before God: that is, by the kindling within 
him of the idea of Humanity, the individual man participates in the 
divinely human life of the species. Now the main element of that 
idea is, that the negation of the merely natural and sensual life, 
which is itself the negation of the spirit, (the negation of negation, 
therefore,) is the sole way to true spiritual life.* 

This alone is the absolute sense of Christology: that it is an- 
nexed to the person and history of one individual, is a necessary 
result of the historical form which eased has taken. Schleier- 
macher was quite right when he foreboded, that the speculative view 
would not leave much more of the historical person of the Saviour 
than was retained by the Ebionites. The pnenomenal history of 
the individual, says Hegel, is only a starting point for the mind. 
Faith, in her early stages, is governed by the senses, and therefore 
contemplates a temporal history; what she holds to be true is the 
external, ordinary event, the evidence for which is of the historical, 
forensic kind—a fact to be proved by the testimony of the senses, 
and the moral confidence inspired by the witnesses. But mind hay- 
ing once taken occasion by this external fact, to bring under its 
consciousness tle idea of humanity as one with God, sees in the 
history only the presentation of that idea; the object of faith is 
completely changed; instead of a sensible, empirical fact, it has 
become a spiritual and divine idea, which has its confirmation no 
longer in history but in philosophy. When the mind has thus gone 
beyond the sensible history, and entered into the domain of the ab- 
solute, the former ceases to be essential; it takes a subordinate place, 
above which the spiritual truths suggested by the history aaa self- 
supported ; it becomes as the faint image of a dream which belongs 
only to the past, and does not, like the idea, share the permanence 
of the spirit which is absolutely present to itselfit Even Luther 
subordinated the physical miracles to the spiritual, as the truly great 
miracles. And shiall we interest ourselves more in the cure of some 
sick people in Galilee, than in the miracles of intellectual and moral 
life belonging to the history of the world—in the increasing, the 
almost incredible dominion of man over nature—in the irresistible 
force of ideas, to which no unintelligent matter, whatever its magni- 
tude, can oppose any enduring resistance? Shall isolated incidents, 
in themselves trivial, be more to us than the universal order of 


* Herein lies the answer to the objection which Schaller (der historische Christus 
und die Philososphie, 8. 64 ff.) has made to the above view; namely, that it teaches only 
a substantial, not a personal unity of man with God. That unity which exists in the de- 
termination of the race has already been present in individuals separately, according to 
the different measure of their religious development, and thus the substantial unity has 
become, in different degrees, a personal unity. 

+ Vorlesungen uber die Philosophie der Religion, 2, 8. 263 ff. Compare the collec- 
tion of the several propositions of Hegel on the person of Christ and the evangelical his- 
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events, simply because in the latter we presuppose, if we do not 
perceive, a natural cause, in the former the contrary? This would 
be a direct contravention of the more enlightened sentiments of our 
own day, justly and conclusively eo oieseed by Schleiermacher. The 
interests of picty, says this theologian, can no longer require us so 
to conceive a fact, that by its dependence on God it is divested of 
the conditions which would belong to it as a link in the chain of 
nature; for we have outgrown thie notion, that the divine omnipo- 
tence ig more completely manifested in the interruption of the order 
of nature, than in its preservation.* Thus if we know the incar- 
nation, death and resurrection, the duplex negatio affirmat, as the 
eternal circulation, the infinitely repeated pulsation of the divine life ; 
what special importance can attach to a single fact, which is but a 
mere sensible image of this unending process? Our age demands te 
be led in Christology to the idea in the fact, to the race in the indi- 
vidual: a theology which, in its doctrines on the Christ, stops short 
at him as an individual, is not properly a theology, but a homily. 

In what relation, then, must the pulpit stand to theology,—nay, 
how is the continuance of a ministry in the church possible when 
theology has reached this stage? This is the difficult question which 
presents itself to us in conclusion. 


§ 152. RELATION OF THE CRITICAL AND SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY 
TO THE CHURCH. 


SCHLEIERMACHER has said, that when he reflected on the ap- 
proaching crisis in theology, and imagined himself obliged to choose 
one of two alternatives, either to surrender the Christian history, 
like every common history, as a spoil to criticism, or to hold his 
faith in tee to the speculative system; his decision was, that for 
himself, considered singly, he would embrace the latter, but that, 
regarding himself as a member of the church, and especially as one 
of its teachers, he should be induced rather to take the opposite 
course. lor the idea of God and of man on which, ecole to 
the speculative system, the truth of the Christian faith rests, is in- 
deed a precious jewel, but it can be possessed only by a few, and 
he would not wish to be that privileged individual in the church, 
who alone among thousands held the taith on its true grounds. As 
a member of the Church, he could have no satisfaction but in per- 
fect equality, in the consciousness that all receive alike, both in kind 
aud manner, from the same source. And as a teacher and spokes- 
man to the Church, he could‘not possibly attempt the task of ele- 
vating old and young, without distinction, to the idea of God and 
of man: he must rather attack their faith as a groundless one, or 
else endeavour to strengthen and confirm it while knowing it to be 
groundless. As thus in the matter of religion an impassable gulf 
would be fixed between two parties in the Church, the speculative 

* Glaubenslebre, 1, 8. 47. 
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theology threatens us with the distinction of an esoteric an exoteric 
doctrine, which ill accords with the declaration of Christ, that all 
shall be taught of God. The scientific alone have the foundation 
of the faith: the unscientific have only the faith, and receive it only 
by means of tradition. If the Ebionitish view, on the contrary, 
leave but little of Christ, yet this little is equally attainable by all, 
and we are thereby secured from the hierarchy of speculation, which 
ever tends to merge itself in the hierarchy of Rome.* 

Here we see presented, under the form of thought belonging to 
@ cultivated mind, the same opinion which is now expressed by 
many in a less cultivated fashion: namely, that the theologian who 
is at once critical and speculative, must in relation to the Church 
be a hypocrite. The real state of the case is this. The Church 
refers her Christology to an individual who existed historically at a 
certain period: the speculative parr ts to an idea which only at- 
tains existence in the totality of individuals; by the Church the 
evangelical narratives are received as history: by.the critical theo- 
logian, they are regarded for the most part as mere mythi. If he 
would continue to impart instruction to the Church, four ways are 
open to him: 

TYirst, the attempt already excluded by the above observations 
of Schleiermacher, namely, to elevate the Church to his own point 
of view, and for it, also, to resolve the historical into the ideal :— 
an attempt which must necessarily fail, because to the Church all 
those premises are wanting on which the theologian rests his specu- 
lative conclusions; and upon which, therefore, only an enthusiast 
for interpretation would venture. 

The sccond and opposite measure would be, to transport him- 
self to the point of view of the Church, and for the sake of impart- 
ing edification ecclesiastically, to descend from the sphere of the 
ideal into the region of the popular conception. This expedient is 
commonly understood and judged too narrowly. The difference 
between the theologian and the Church is regarded as a total one; 
it is thought, that in answer to the question, whether he believes in 
the history of Christ, he ought to say exactly, no; whereas he says, 
yes: and this is a falsehood. It is true, that if in the discourses 
and instructions of the spiritual teacher, the main interest were an 
historical one, this would be a correct representation of the case: 
but, in fact, the interest is a religions one,—it is essential religion 
which is here communicated under the form of a history; hence he 
who does not believe in the history as such, may yet appreciate the 
religious truths therein contained, equally with one who does also 
receive the history as such: the distinction 1s one of form merely, 
and does not affect the substance. ence it is an evidence of an 
uncultivated mind, to denounce as a hypocrite a theologian who 
preaches, for example, gn the resurrection of Christ, since, though 
he may not believe in the reality of that event as a single sensible 
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fact, he may, nevertheless, hold to be true the representation of the 
process of spiritual life, which the resurrection of Christ affords, 
Strictly considered, however, this identity of the substantial truth, 
exists only in the apprehension of him who knows how to distin- 
guish the substance trom the form of religion, i. c. of the theologian, 
not of the Church, to whom he speaks. The latter can conceive no 
faith in the dogmatical truth of the resurrection of Christ, for ox- 
ample, apart from a conviction of its historical reality; and if it 
come to discover that the theologian has not this conviction, and 
yet preaches on the resurrection, he must appear in the eyes of the 
Church a hypocrite, and thus the entire relation between tho theo- 
logian and the Church would be virtually cancelled. 

In this case, the theologian, though in himself no hypocrite, 
would appear such to the Church, and would be conscious of this 
misconstruction. If notwithstanding this, he should continue to in- 
struct the Church under the form of its own conceptions, ho would 
ultimately appear a hypocrite to himself also, and would be driven 
to the third, desperate course, of forsaking the ministerial ottice. It 
avails nothing to say, he has only to descend from the pulpit, and 
mount the professor’s chair, where he will not be under the necessity 
of withholding his scientific opinions from such as are destined to 
science; for it he, whom the course of his own intellectual culture 
has obliged to renounce the ministerial office, should by his instruc- 
tions lead many to the same point, and thus render them also in- 
capable of that office, the original evil would only be multiplied, On 
the other hand, it could not be held good for the Church, that all 
those who pursue criticism and speculation to the results above pre- 
sented, should depart from their position as teachers. “or no cler- 
gyman would any longer meddle with such inquiries, if he thus ran 
the risk of being led to results which would oblige him to abandon 
the ministerial office; criticism and philosophy would fall into the 
hands of those who are not professed theologians, and to the theolo- 
gian nothing would remain but the faith, which then could not pos- 
sibly long resist the attacks of the critical and speculative laity. But 
where truth is concerned, the possible consequences have no weight; 
hence the above remark ought not to be made. ‘Thus much, how- 
ever, may be maintained in relation to the real question: he whom 
his theological studies have led to an intellectual position, respect- 
ing which he must believe, that he has attained the truth, that he 
has penctrated into the deepest mysterics of theology, cannot feel 
either inclined or bound just at this point in his career to abandon 
theology: on the contrary, such a step would be unnatural, nay, 
impossible. 

Ile will therefore seck another expedient; and as such there 
presents itself a fourth, which is not, like the two first, onesided, 
nor like the third, merely negative, but which offers a positive mode 
of reconciling the two extremes—the consciousness of the theologian, 
and that of the Church. In his discourses to the Church, he will 
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indeed adhere to the forms of the popular conception, but on every 
opportunity he will exhibit their spiritual significance, which to him 
constitutes their sole truth, and thus prepare—though such a result 
is only to Le thought of as an unending progress—the resolution 
of those forms into their original ideas in the consciousness of the 
Church also. Thus, to abide by the example already chosen, at the 
festival of Easter, he will indeed set out from the sensible fact of 
the resurrection of Christ, but he will dwell chiefly on the being 
buried and rising again with Christ, which the Apostle himself has 
strenuously fnculeated: This very course every preacher, even the 
most orthodox, strictly takes, as often as he draws a moral from the 
evangelical text on which he preaches: for this is nothing else than 
the transition from the externally historical to the inward and spir- 
itual. It is true, we must not overlook the distinction, that the or- 
thodox preacher builds his moral on the text in such a way, that 
the latter remains as an historical foundation: whereas, with the 
speculative preacher, the transition from the biblical history or the 
Church doctrine, to the truth which he thence derives, has the neg- 
ative effect of annihilating the former. Viewed more closely, how- 
ever, the transition of the orthodox preacher from the evangelical 
text to the moral application, is not free from this negative fendleney 
in proceeding from the history to the doctrine he implies at least 
thus much: the history is not enough, it is not the whole truth, it 
must be transmuted from a past fact into a present one, from an 
event external to you, it must become your own intimate experience: 
so that with this transition, the case is the same as with the proof 
of the existence of God, in which the cosmical existence, which is 
the point of departure, apparently remains as a foundation, but is in 
fact negatived as a true existence, and merged in the absolute. 
Nevertheless, there remains a marked distinction between these two 
propositions: since, and in so far as, this has happened, so and so 
is your duty and your consolation—and: this is indeed related as 
having happened once, but the truth is, that it always so happens, 
and both in and by you ought to happen. At least, the community 
will not receive both as identical; and thus, here again, in every 
excess or diminution which the more or less spontaneous relation 
of the teacher to critical theology, together with the variety in the 
degrees of culture of the community, introduces,—the danger is in- 
.curred that the community may discover this difference, and the 
preacher appear to it, and consequently to himself, a hypocrite. 

In this ditliculty, the theologian may tind himself driven, either 
directly to state his opinions, and attempt to elevate the people to 
his ideas; or, since this attempt must necessarily fail, carefully to 
adapt himself to the conception of the community; or, lastly, since, 
even on this plan, he may easily betray himself, in the end to leave 
the ministerial protession. 

We have thus admitted the difficulty with which the critical and 
speculative views are burthened, with reference to the relation of the 
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clergyman to the Church; we have exhibited the collision into 
which the theologian falls, when it is asked, what course remains 
for him in so far as he has adopted such views ? and we have shown 
that our age has not arrived at a certain decision on this subject. 
But this collision is not the effect of the curiosity of an individual ; 
it is necessarily introduced by the progress of time and the develop- 
ment of Christian theology ; it surprises and masters the individual 
without his being able to guard himseit from it. Or rather he can 
do this with slight labour, if he abstain from study and thought, or, 
it not from these, from freedom of speech and writing. Of such 
there are already enough in our day, and there was no need to make 
continual additions to their number through the calumniation of 
those who have expressed themselves in the spirit of advanced 
science. But there are also a tew, who, notwithstanding such at- 
tacks, freely declare, what can no longer be concealed—and time 
will show whether by the one party or the other, the Church, Man- 
kind, and Truth are best served. 


THE END. 














